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Jaurwy  to  Sheffield.  White  Marble.  Rapid  descent  of 
the  Streams  which  fall  into  the  Hudson,  and  into  the 
Hooestennuc,  Egremont,  Manor  of  Livingston.  Cla-^ 
verack.  Character  of  First  Settlers  in  little  Landing 
Places.  Kaatskill.  Canton.  Durham.  Keuitskill 
Mountains.  Bristol.  Blenheim.  Stamford.  Harpers- 
field.  Meredith.  White  Pine  Tree.  Franklin.  Sid- 
ney. Miserable  Inns.  Troublesome  Innkeeper.  Una- 
^dilla.  Oxford.  Norwich.  Jericho.  Chenango  River 
and  Valley.     Sherburne.     Hamilton.     Cazenovia. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Wednesday,  September  19th,  1804,  I  began  a 
journey  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  I  was  detained  by  rain  until 
Aree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  rode  to  Watertown : 
twenty-six  miles.  The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  Sheffield: 
forty-one  miles.  At  Litchfield,  and  afterwards  at  Canaan,  I 
had  expected  to  find  my  destined  companions  in  this  excur- 
gion ;  but  missed  of  them  in  both  places.  At  the  latter,  after 
a  solitary  ride  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  I  found  some 
gentlemen  going  to  Sheffield,  whose  company  made  the  re- 
mainder of  tke  way  very  agreeable.  The  day  was  remarkably 
eold  for  the  season,  and  was  followed  by  a  severe  frost ;  the 
ice  at  Sheffield  being,  the  next  morning,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  dollar,  and  the  tender  vegetables  generally  destroyed. 
During  the  preceding  nine  years  there  has  not,  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  I  have  journeyed,  been  a  fit)st,  suf- 
ficiently intense  to  destroj  vegetables  of  this  class,  until  about 
die  middle  of  October. 
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2  JOURNEY    TO   NIAGARA. 

At  Sheffield  I  found  two  gentlemen  designing  to  set  oat 
for  KaatskiU*,  and  with  them  I  proceeded  very  pleasantly  on 
the  journey.  The  road  turns  directly  west  from  Sheffield, 
and  enters  the  state  of  New- York  in  the  township  of  Hilk- 
dale.  The  part  of  it,  which  is  in  Massachusetts,  is  alternately 
a  forest  and  a  collection  of  solitary  settlements. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sheffield  we  passed  by  a 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  sawing,  grinding,  and  polish- 
ing marble.  Immense  quarries  of  this  mineral  are  found  in 
the  range  of  hills,  at  die  foot  of  which  their  works  were* 
erected.  It  is  white,  and  generally  of  the  same  texture  with 
that  at  West-Stockbridge.  The  workmen,  however,  shoiwed 
us  some  specimens  of  a  much  finer  quality,  and  very  beautiful. 
The  business  is  here  in  its  infancy;  but,  if  pursued. with  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being, profitable. 

The  ascent  of  the  Taghkannue  range,  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  gradual  and  easy;  on  the  western,  the  declivity  is  long^ 
and  steeper.  From  the  bottom  of  this  range  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Hudson  run  through  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  with  a  rapidity  not  less  than  that,  with  which  those 
of  the  Hooestennuc  run  five  miles.  Both  the  valley  and  the 
bed  of  the  Hudson,  therefore,  are  much  nearer  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  in  this  latitude,  than  those  of  the  Hooestennuc. 
This  conclusion  is  obvious,  ahio,  firom  an  attention  to  the  cur- 
rent of  these  rivers.  That  of  the  Hooestennuc,  fiK>m  Canaan 
to  Derby,  is  almost  universally  rapid ;  and  is  interrupted  by 
several  fidls  and  rifls.  The  whole  perpendicular  descent  of 
these  must  be  more  dian  two  hundred  feet;  and  that  of  the 
general  cnnrent  much  more.  From  Canaan  to  the  Sound,  the 
length  of  the  river,  as  measured  on  the  road,  is  seventy-two 
miles ;  and  this  distance,  althou^  the  road  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  in  a  remarkable  degree,  is  yet  short  of  the  trotL 
Almost  all  this  distance  is  a  continued  ripple.  Three  hundred 
feet  will  be  a  moderate  allowance  for  such  a  descent,  through? 
out  such  a  distance.  In  the  Hudson  there  is  not  even  a  rapid 
below  Troy. 

The  first  township  through  which  we  passed,  aftor  leaving 
Sheffield,  was  Egremoirt  in  Massachusetts,  bordering  upon 

*  The  name  of  this  tovm  wu  origjiMdly  tpelled  KaatskOI,  bat  has  since 
been  alterH  bj  tbe  legptbtore  to  Catskill. — Pmb. 
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Ae  western  tine  of  the  state,  and  lying;  on  the  rammit  and 
eastern  decKrity  of  Tagfakannuc.  The  soil  of  this  township  is 
generally  good.  The  settlement  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
inhabitants  live  on  scattered  plantations ;  and  soffer  the  nsnal 
inconveniences,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  such  settlements. 
Their  number,  in  1790,  was  750 ;  in  1800,  835 ;  and,  b  1810, 
790. 

From  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  handsome  yieir 
of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  a  noble  one  of  the  KaatskiH 
mountains. 

The  stone  found  on  Taghkannuc,  so  far  as  we  had  an  op- 
portunity  to  observe  it,  is  principally  blue,  shining  sciiist,  like 
that,  formerly  mentioned,  on  Saddle  Mountain. 

AAer  we  began  to  descend  from  the  ridge,  we  saw  on  the 
left,  between  two  steep  declivities,  a  small  and  very  beautiful 
valley,  of  a  rich  soil  and  verdure,  so  narrow  and  so  deep,  as 
to  be  styled  without  impropriety  a  ravine.  In  this  retired  spot 
stood  a  (ew  humble  dwellings,  which  appeared  as  if  every 
storm,  both  of  the  natural  and  political  world,  would  pass  over 
them  without  disturbing  their  peaceful  inhabitants.  No  spot 
has  presented  to  my  eye  more  forcibly  the  idea  of  being  se- 
questered from  intrusion  and  busde.  It  was  a  valley  of  Swit- 
serland ;  and  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  this  littie 
duster  the  cottage  of  Venoni. 

When  we  had  passed  the  line,  which  divides  Massachusetts 
firom  New- York,  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  many  re- 
spects was  changed  in  an  instant  The  houses  became  ordi- 
nary and  ill-repaired.  A  great  number  of  them  were  taverns ; 
generally,  however,  of  so  wretched  an  appearance,  as  must^ 
one  would  think,  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  traveller.  Not 
a  church  nor  a  school-house  was  visible  till  we  reached  Cia- 
verack ;  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles.  About 
die  taverns,  early  as  it  was,  were  gathered  a  number  of  per- 
sons from  the  neighbourhood,  kUing  and  drinking  away  their 
tiine,  rude  in  their  appearance,  and  clownish  in  their  man- 
ners. 

From  the  ridge  to  Claverack  the  whole  country  is  slate 
groimd,  the  soil  tolerably  good,  and  the  surface  an  aUemation 
of  hills  and  vaUies.  There  is  so  much  sameness  in  the  suc- 
cession as  to  make  the  whole  prospect  tame  and  dull,  without 
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any  thing  picturesque  or  even  sprightly.  The  houses,  also, 
are  generally  indifferent,  and  the  agriculture  on  a  humble 
scale.  I  ought  to  add,  that  this  tract  is  extensively  culti- 
vated by  tenants ;  and  belongs  to  one  branch  of  the  family  of 
Livingston. 

We  dined  at  a  very  good  inn  in  Claverack,  a  pleasant  and 
very  ancient  Dutch  settlement.  This  town  is  about  four  miles 
from  Hudson,  and  contains  sixty  or  seventy  substantial  houses, 
built  in  the  Dutch  manner ;  two  churches,  a  Dutch  and  an 
Episcopal,  a  court  house,  and  a  gaol,  all  of  them  ordinary 
buildings.  The  site  of  Claverack  is  a  handsome  elevation, 
near  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  which  is  bordered  with  intervals. 

Agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood  seems  to  be  at  a  stand. 
Neither  improvenfient  nor  enterprise  meets  the  eye,  and  every 
thing,  except  the  passing  of  a  great  number  of  waggons,  wears 
the  appearance  of  stillness  and  seclusion. 

Claverack  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Columbia.  In 
1790,  it  contained  3,362  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  4,414 ;  and» 
in  1810,  3,593. 

On  the  Hudson  there  are  many  clusters  of  houses  and 
stores,  which  are  gathered  at  the  end  of  every  considerable 
road,  terminating  at  the  bank  in  what  is  called  a  landing. 
Trade  is  the  motive,  which  at  the  first  settlement  summons  to 
these  places  adventurers  of  every  sort  from  every  quarter. 
Together  with  a  collection  of  discreet  and  virtuous  people, 
there  is  sometimes  an  unhappy  proportion  of  loose,  lazy,  shift- 
less, and  unprincipled  inhabitants.  They  are  of  the  clan, 
which  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  under  the  name  of  fo- 
resters. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
part  of  such  aggregations  to  feel,  that  their  settiement  inti- 
mately resembles  great  trading  towns.  To  exhibit  this  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  and  to  strangers,  is  always  a  favour- 
ite object  of  their  attention.  Too  ignorant,  however,  to  dis- 
cern in  what  the  real  respectability  of  such  towns  principally 
consists,  and  too  vicious  willingly  to  adopt  what  is  excellent  in 
their  character,  they  employ  themselves  in  copying  die  fashions, 
follies,  and  vices  of  cities.  To  be  first  and  excessive  in 
fashions ;  to  make  a  parade  in  the  midst  of  poverty ;  to  be 
pert;  to  gamble:  to  haunt  taverns;  to  drink;  to  swear;  to 
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lead  newspapers;  to  talk  on  political  subjects;  to  manage  the 
affinrs  of  the  nation  and  neglect  their  own ;  to  profess  them- 
selTes  infidels ;  to  seem  to  know  every  thing,  and  plainly  to 
eare  nothing  about  religion ;  to  array  themselves  against  its 
ministers,  its  friends,  and  its  interests ;  and  to  be  "  wiser  in 
their  own  conceit,  than  seven  men,  who  can  render  a  reason  ;** 
are  strong  features  of  the  character  of  such  men. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic,  found  in  many  of  the  in* 
habitants  in  such  settlements,  is  a  bold  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure.  They  chiefly  come  together  for  the  purposes  of 
trade ;  and  generally  have  neither  the  capital,  skill,  experience, 
nor  caution,  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in  business  of 
this  nature.  With  a  full  conviction  of  their  competency,  they 
contract  debts,  and  trust  their  property  to  persons  whom  they 
have  never  seen,  without  fear,  and  almost  without  thought. 
They,  therefore,  bargain  with  every  body,  who  will  bargain 
with  them.  Their  darling  object  is  to  have  the  reputation  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  business ;  and  the  question,  whether  it  is 
done  with  advantage  or  not,  seems  to  give  them  little  anxiety. 
You  will  not  wonder,  that  many  of  them  speedily  become 
bankrupts. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  such  settlers  is  expensive- 
nets.  To  be  like  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  they  feel  that 
they  must  in  some  measure  resemble  them  in  show.  This 
spirit  displays  itself  in  dress,  buildings,  furniture,  and  modes 
of  living ;  and  is  often  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  pro- 
perty and  ruins  the  family. 

The  road  from  Claverack  to  Kaatskill  is  disagreeable; 
wandering  through  a  solitary  country,  composed  chiefly  of 
rough  and  barren  hills,  and  containing  a  very  few  indifferent 
bouses. 

At  the  ferry  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time ;  and  what 
was  worse,  were  compelled  during  this  time  to  hear  two  men, 
mere  brutes,  professedly  talking,  and  actually  swearing  and 
enrsing,  about  politics  and  religion.  Of  these  subjects  neither 
of  them  knew  any  thing  except  a  few  words,  to  which  each 
attached  no  other  signification,  except  that  some  of  these  were 
the  words  of  his  own  party  or  sect,  and  the  remamder  words 
of  that  which  he  opposed.  Our  passage  was  in  other  respects 
safe  and  pleasant. 
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Kaatskill  is  a  town,  binlt  on  a  creek  or  mill-stfeam  of  Ae 
same  name.  It  contains  aboot  one  hundred  houses ;  abnost 
all  built  on  a  single  street,  near  and  parallel  with  the  creeks 
and  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west  Seyeral  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  These,  and  some  others  which 
are  of  wood,  are  good  buildings.  A  hig^  and  steep  hiU  rises 
in  the  north-east  at  a  small  distance,  leaving  an  easy  slope  at 
tike  bottom,  of  sufficient  breadth  for  this  street  and  its  ap- 
pendages. The  soil  is  clay ;  in  wet  seasons  very  muddy,  and 
in  dry  very  dusty.  Naturally  it  is  cold  and  barren ;  but  capa- 
ble, with  good  husbandry,  of  producing  plentifiil  crops.  Many 
of  the  grounds,  heretofore  enclosed,  are  now  suffered  to  lie 
waste ;  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  are  of  little  value. 

The  business  done  at  Kaatskill  is  considerable ;  consisting 
principally  in  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  from 
New-Tork  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  exportation  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  lumber.  Much  of  thb  business  is  done  in  the  way 
of  barter* ;  and  is  attended  with  all  the  evils  incident  to  those 
modes  of  exchanging  property,  in  which  there  is  no  settled 
standard  of  dealing.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  money  is, 
that  it  furnishes  the  parties  in  all  contracts  with  a  known  rule 
of  estimation ;  by  which  they  can  determine  the  value  and 
price  of  their  commodities,  and  understand  perfectly  the  na-* 
ture  of  their  bargains. 

Kaatskill,  t.  e.  the  creek  which  bears  this  name,  is  naviga- 
ble into  the  heart  of  the  town  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten 
feet  of  water.  The  channel  of  the  Hudson  is  here  one  third 
of  a  mile  distant  ^rom  this  shore.  An  isluid,  bordering  upon 
the  channel,  formed  probably  by  the  slime  of  the  creek,  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  beach  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. On  this  beach  the  inhabitants  have  begun  to  build  a 
causey,  which  is  to  unite  the  island  with  the  main,  and  to  give 
them  access  to  the  channel  of  the  Hudson.  This  work,  an 
honourable  proof  of  enterprise  in  these  inhabitants,  has  since 
been  completed ;  and  an  opening  made  from  Kaatskill  to  the 
ocean  for  mercantile  vessels  of  any  burthen. 

Kaatskill  contains  two  congregations,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
Presbyterian.  The  Episcopalians,  aided  by  the  funds  of 
Trinity  church  in  the  city  of  New- York,  have  erected  a  neat 
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dumoii*  Th0  VieshytetiMM  meet  in  tke  comt-houte*.  Theae 
ere  bere  a  few  Baptists,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Methodiata, 
Tbeie  are  in  the  township*  also»  two  Dutch  churches*  eae 
five  miles  north,  and  the  other  four  nnles  west  of  the  town. 

Iliere  are  two  academies  in  this  town ;  one  of  diem  inoov* 
porated. 

Hie  prospects  from  the  high  grounds,  near  the  village,  all 
present  two  very  interesting  objects,  the  Hudson  and  dw 
KaatskiU  mountains.  Otherwise  they  are  dull  and  disooung^ 
ing,  destitute  of  the  fine  scenes  of  nature  and  the  pleasmig 
traces  of  art. 

KaatskiU  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  Greene,  which 
contains  also  the  townships  of  Coxaclde,  Greenville,  Fra^ 
bold,  Canton,  Durham,  New-Baltimore,  and  Windham.  The 
KfiftffHH  mountains,  so  far  as  they  are  entitled  to  any  distino* 
tion,  have  their  whole  course  in  this  county.  The  number  of 
ks  inhabitants,  m  1800,  was  12,584.  It  then  contained  four 
townships.  In  1810,  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  19,fia& 
The  tovmship  of  KaatskiU  contained,  in  the  year  1790,  1,980 
inhabitants;  in  the  year  1800,  2,408 ;  and,  in  1810,  44S4&. 

I  found  my  expected  companion.  Professor  D*— —->  of  Yale 
college,  and  Mr.  D— -  of  New-Haven,  at  KaatskiU.  Hera 
we  spent  our  time  very  agreeably  in  a  circle  of  good  firiends 
tiU  Monday,  September  24th,  when  we  rode  to  Bristol  in  the 
county  of  Schoharie,  through  the  townships  of  Canton  and 
Freehold,  as  they  were  then  named.  You  wiU  observe,  fiiat 
the  local  divisions  of  this  state  are  continuaUy  changing,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  recent  settlements.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
traveUer,  therefore,  to  follow  these  changes,  unless  he  were  to 
have  frequent  recourse  to  the  records  of  the  state. 

Our  journey  proceeded  in  a  turnpike  road,  a  brandi  of  the 
Greenwoods'  turnpike,  bom  Hartford  to  Albany,  commencing 
at  Canaan  in  Connecticut,  and  passing  to  Wattles's  ferry  on 
the  Sosquehannah,  Thence  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the 
county  of  TrumbuU,  on  the  southon  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
road  is  weU  made.  After  leaving  KaatskiU,  we  passed  by 
two  hamlets,  buUt  on  the  creek,  in  one  of  which  is  the  beat 
miU-seat  that  I  have  met  with.  The  dam  is  formed  by  a  ledge 
of  limestone,  tke  front  of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  so  high, 

*  Tbty  hftve  since  built  •  ImumUoiim  church. 
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as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  fourth  story  of  4e 
mill.  Tlus  bnikUiig  stands  on  the  side  of  the  creek,  m  a  spot 
perfectly  safe ;  the  water-wheels  are  oyerahot ;  and  the  whole 
expense  laid  out  upon  the  dam  b  incurred  by  plaeing  a  single 
stick  of  timber  upon  the  brow  of  the  ledge,  and  by  fonning  a 
flume,  periiaps  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
have  exceeded  ten  dollars.  The  stream  is  abundant,  and  ne- 
ver failing.  The  interior  furnishes  immense  quantities  of  wheat. 
Navigable  water  is  scarcely  four  miles  distant.  More  Aan 
thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  are,  or  may  easily  be,  manu- 
factured here  in  a  season. 

Between  these  hamlets,  and  near  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
there  is  a  cave,  said  to  extend,  in  a  winding  direction,  thirty 
rods  in  length.  The  account  must,  I  think,  be  conjectural ; 
for  the  entrance  is  so  ragged  as  to  discourage  efiectually  all 
investigation. 

The  country  from  Kaatskill  through  the  township  of  Canton 
is  a  dull,  dreary  region.  The  ground  is  clay,  the  soil  lean 
and  filled  with  slate,  the  forests  low  and  unthrifty,  the  houses 
few  and  miserable,  and  the  cultivation  wretched.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  we  saw,  corresponded  in  their  appearance 
with  aU  the  particulars  of  this  description.  Few  spots,  within 
my  knowledge,  wear  a  more  forbidding  aspect.  The  dulness 
of  the  scene  was,  however,  relieved  by  fine  views  of  the  Kaat- 
skill mountains. 

Canton,  which  since  this  journey  has  changed  its  name  to 
Cairo,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  region  already  described.  Its 
surface  appeared  to  my  eye  as  if  it  had  been  anciently  and 
frequently  burnt  over  by  the  Indians,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
those  who  succeeded  them.  The  settlements,  which  we  saw, 
were  few,  recent,  and  wretched. 

From  Canton  we  entered  Freehold,  passing  through  a  set- 
tlement called  New-Durham,  and  since  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  Durham.  Here  the  face  of  the 
country  changed  in  an  instant.  The  surface  became  a  succes- 
sion of  long,  easy  declivities  on  the  north-eastern  margin  of 
the  Kaatskill  range,  together  with  beautiful,  open  vallies  lying 
between  them.  The  soil,  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay,  is  rich, 
and  abundantly  productive  of  both  g^rass  and  wheat.  The  in- 
habitants have  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages.     This 
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•etUemeal*  when  we  were  en  the  gromd,  was  of  little  more 
than  twenty  yean  standing;  yet  it  was  thoroughly  cleared, 
well  cukiTated,  and  divided  by  g«NNl  enclotares  into  beaotifol 
hams.  Indeed,  every  thing  here  wears  the  appearance  of 
prosperity.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  emigrants  from 
Connecticnt,  and  have  preserred  the  habits  of  their  native 
country.  Of  this  we  saw  snflkient  proof  in  their  school-booses 
and  their  church.  The  congregation  consists  of  two  hundred 
fiunibes.  Among  them  there  has  latriy  prevailed  an  extensive 
revival  of  religion,  a  rich  reward  for  their  efforts  to  estabUsh 
the  worship  of  God. 

From  Durham  the  road  rises  by  a  very  easy  and  regular 
ascent  to  the  ridge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  here  divided 
into  two  arms,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  principal  summits.  From  the 
ridge  at  thb  place  are  seen  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Saddle 
Mountain,  and  the  Taghkannuc  and  Ghreen  Mountain  ranges. 
This  valley  is  here  at  least  forty-iniles  wide.  Its  extent  north- 
ward and  north-eastward  is  vast,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of  the  grandeor  produced  by  amplitude,  but  is  not  or- 
namented, nor  even  relieved,  by  variegations  of  natural  or  ar- 
tificial beauty.  To  the  west,  nothing  was  viriUe  but  huge  piles 
of  mountains,  separated  by  deep  and  narrow  vallies. 

Into  this  valley  our  road  descended  very  gradually  along  the 
declivity  of  the  northern  ridge.  Here  we  found  a  few  lonely 
plantatiims,  recently  begun  upon  the  road.  The  southern  ridge, 
or  rather  the  south-western,  is  a  rude  and  lofly  mountain.  At 
the  bottom  runs  a  sprighdy  miD-stream,  winding  in  several 
places  through  rich  mtervals,  a  small  number  of  them  cleared, 
and  covered  with  flo vishing  verdure.  OocasionaUy  we  passed 
a  cottage,  and  heard  the  distant  sound  of  an  axe,  and  of  a 
human  voice.  All  else  was  grandeur,  gloom,  and  soKtude. 
The  mountains  on  either  hand  seemed  to  shut  out  the  few  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  I  can 
eonjecture  the  feelings  of  a  Swiss,  and  die  habits  which  he 
must  be  supposed  to  derive  from  die  circumstances  of  his  na- 
tive eountry,  I  should  believe,  that  in  this  spot  he  might  easQy 
iosagine  himself  to  be  still  in  Switserland. 

We  reached  oar  destined  inn  soon  after  sun-set  It  was 
kept  by  a-  pfann,  hot  very  friendly  and  obliging  Dutchman, 
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named  Becktae  jer,  wiio  had  lieen  planted  here  a  coMideisUe 
time,  and  had  on  excellent  farm  mider  good  enltivolionu'  One 
of  his  sons  was  the  first  uneducated  Dut^hmaa  whom  I  h»¥e 
heard  speak  English  so  perfectly,  that  I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected him  to  have  been  of  Dutch  extraction* 

The  latter  part  of  our  journey  lay  in  die  township  of  Bristol 
and  the  county  of  Schohurie.  It  was  incorporated  in  1797» 
and  contained,  in  1800,  1,063  inhabitmits. 

In  the  morning,  September  25th,   we  proceeded  on  our 
route  through  a  part  of  Blenheim,  a  part  of  Jefferson,  a  comer 
of  Stamford,  and  through  the  townships  of  Harpersfield  and 
Kortright,  to  Meredith :  thirty-seven  miles.     Hie  &st  part  of 
our  way  lay  in  the  valley  already  described.    The  northern 
ridge  receded  graduiAy  toward  the  north-west ;  the  southern 
continued  its  former  western  direction^  and  increased  its  height 
and  rudeness  until  it  terminated  on  Schobaiie*  creek»  eight 
miles  from  Rechtmeyer  s.    When  we  arrived  at  the  creek,  we 
found  the  bridge  swept  away  by  a  late  flood.    This  stream 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  runs  directly  north 
to  the  Mohawk,  about  eighty  miles.     Its  bed  is  deep  and 
rocky,   its  course  n^id,   and  its  waters,  during  every  con- 
siderable rain,  swollen  instantaneously  by  torrents  from  the 
mountains  into  a  deluge.     Its  banks,  for  a  great  distance,  are 
formed  by  the  ends  of  these  eminences,  rising  on  both  sides  in 
a  long  succession,  and  abutting  upon  the  river  in  the  form  of 
huge  promontories.    The  appearance  of  these  heights,  and  of 
the  whole  neighbouring  region,  is  singularly  shaggy,  wild,  and 
horrid ;  nor  is  the  prospect  cheered  by  a  smiling  object. 

We  were  necessitated  to  ford  the  river.  Happily  we  found 
a  waggoner  on  the  spot,  who  directed  us  to  a  place  where^  we 
crossed  it  without  much  difficulty.  On  the  opposite  bank, 
however,  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  horses  climb  up 
a  rocky  precipice,  scarcely  practicable,  and  attended  with  no 
small  danger. 

From  the  Schoharie  we  entered  Blenheim,  ascending  a 
mountainous  acclivity,  near  three  miles  in  length.  This 
township,  so  far  as  it  was  visible  from  the  road,  we  found  an 
abnost  absolute  forest,  as  we  afterwards  did  those  of  Jefferson 
and  Stamford.  I  can  scarcely  conceive,  that  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence will  ever  be  found  in  eidier  of  these  places. 


THB.  KAATSKILL   MOUIITAINS.  U 

BbriwiB  mm  ineorpomted  since  the  year  1790»  and  JeC* 
f€vwm  nnce  the  year  1800.  Tbe  former  contained,  in  1800» 
776  inhabitsBts ;  and,  in  1810, 1,819;  and  tiie  latter,  in  1810, 
1,740.  Stamford  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  contained, 
in  1800,  924  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 1,&58.  It  lies  in  the 
eoonty  of  Delaware.  In  this  part  of  oar  road  we  crossed  two 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  riyer  which  bears  that  name,  and 
fonnd  them  mere  mill-brooks. 

Harpersfield,  which  is  in  the  same  county,  is  a  settlement  of 
some  standing.  The  surface  is  irregular,  the  hilb  are  sudden, 
and  the  valleys  are  narrow.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
inferior  in  beauty,  and  the  soil  in  fertility,  to  Duiham.  The 
houses  are  comfortable ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  buUt  them* 
selves  a  decent  church,  added  to  it  a  steeple,  in  this  region  a 
singularity,  and  settled  a  clergyman.  When  I  speak  of  a 
clergyman,  with  any  qualification  in  the  phraseology,  I  always 
intend  a  man  regularly  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  regularly 
inducted  into  that  office. 

In  the  year  1790,  Harpersfield  contained  1,726  inhabitants. 
It  was  then  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  belonged  to  the 
county  of  Montgomery.  The  present  Harpersfield  contained, 
m  1800,  1,018  mhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  1,001.  It  is  now 
in  the  county  of  Delaware,  which  has  been  formed  since  the 
census  of  1790. 

AH  the  hills  and  mountains  in  this  region  run  firom  south- 
east to  north-west,  m  the  same  direction  with  the  Kaatddll 
naige,  some  of  them,  however,  indining  more  towards  the 
north,  and  others  towards  the  west.  It  is  observed  by  Evans, 
in  the  memoir  acoompanying  hb  map  of  the  British  ookmies, 
that  the  Kaatskill  meumlains  are  the  tenninati<m  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  and  dmt  die  county  westward  of  them  is  a  oon* 
tinned  plain,  of  tfie  same  elevation  with  these  mountainf. 
These  assertions,  which  originally  excited  in  my  mind  no 
small  astonishment,  have  been  extensively  believed,  as  well  as 
often  repeated.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  fiurtfier  from  dbe 
tmui. 

-The  Kaatskill  mountains  are  a  range  of  lofty  eminences,  of 
n^  great  breadth,  the  most  elevated  summits  of  which  are  far 
higher  than  any  other  knd  in  the  state.  Westward  of  them 
the  eouitry,  tfarongfaovt  a  considerable  extent,  is  a  rude  ed- 
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lection  of  hills,  and  of  interjacent  vallies,  often  so  narrow  and 
deep  as  strongly  to  resemble  ravines.  The  loftiest  of  these 
eminences  is  a  mere  hillock,  compared  with  the  l^eight  of  the 
Kaatskill.  All  of  them,  so  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, mn  in  a  north-western  direction,  at  right  angles  with 
that  of  the  Alleghany  range.  The  Alleghany  range  terminates 
near  the  head- waters  of  the  Genesee  river,  and  is  visible  from 
the  great  western  road  to  Niagara.  The  space  between  the 
Kaatskill  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Alleghany  range,  or 
that  occupied  by  the  head- waters  of  the  Susqnehannah,  is 
filled  up  witii  hills  and  valiies,  running  in  a  great  variety  of  di- 
rections ;  so  great,  that  to  the  eye  on  elevated  ground  the 
whole  region  appears  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  confusion. 

From  Harpersfield  we  entered  Kortright.  The  settiements 
on  the  road,  in  this  township,  are  less  numerous  than  m  Har- 
persfield. The  principal  of  them  is  formed  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, and  on  the  bordering  hills,  which  are  handsomely  arched* 
In  such  objects  we  felt  not  a  little  interested,  as  having  been 
for  some  time  strangers  to  them.  The  soil  and  the  houses  of 
Kortright  differ  little  from  those  in  Harpersfield.  We  saw 
neither  church  nor  school-house.  In  1800,  Kortright  contained 
1,513  inhabitants;  and,  in  1810,  2,993. 

From  Kortright  we  entered  Meredith.    This  township,  as 
to  its  surface,  is  entirely  disting^hed  from  every  other  on  this 
road,  being  formed  of  smooth,  easy,  elegant  rising  grounds, 
and  of  valiies  of  corresponding  beauty.     Durham  can  boast  of 
finer  prospects,  and  of  a  handsome  surface ;  but  the  surface  in 
Meredith  is  far  more  inviting  to  the  eye  than  that  of  Durham. 
From  the  house  of  Mr.  Law,  a  handsome  mansion  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  prospeci  stretches  to  the  south,  over  a 
valley  ultimately  bounded  by  mountains,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles ;  and  to  the  north,  over  another  valley,  which  ex- 
tends ten  miles.     The  hill,  which  limits  the  northern  prospect, 
is  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  white  pines,  one  of 
which,  having  fallen  down,  was  measured  by  Mr.  Law,  and 
was  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in  length. 
This  cluster  is  the  only  considerable  one,  composed  of  fiiU* 
grown  trees  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  seen.     A  few  years 
since,  such  trees  were  in  great  numbers  along  the  northern 
parts  of  Connecticut  river,  but  they  are  now  very  generally 
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d«ttroyed.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  ^  next  generatioii 
may  never  see  a  white  pine  of  the  full  sise ;  and  may  regard 
an  exact  account  of  this  noble  vegetable  production  as  a  mere 
fable. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  nch,  being  the  same  with  that 
mentioned  heretofore  in  the  description  of  Hartford.  We  saw 
oats  here  six  feet  in  leng^»  and  were  informed  by  Mr.  Law, 
that  they  frequently  grew  to  seven. 

The  central  parts  of  this  township  labour  under  a  singular, 
as  well  as  very  great  inconvenience,  the  want  of  water  for  do- 
mestic uses.  Wells  have  been  dug  to  very  great  depths,  but 
without  any  success*. 

The  central  square  mile  in  Meredith  is  laid  out  in  lots,  of  a 
moderate  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  others  not  employed  in  farming.  The  turnpike  road, 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  this  plat,  is  here  crossed 
by  another  road  passing  through  the  middle  of  it  also,  from 
north  to  south.  Around  the  point  of  intersection  is  laid  a 
public  square,  intended  to  be  the  site  of  a  church,  an  academy, 
town-house,  school-houses,  &c.  The  ground  is  naturally 
handsome,  and  the  situation  very  pleasant  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, therefore,  that  on  this  spot  may  be  hereafter  added  the 
beauties  of  art  to  those  which  it  derives  from  nature.  For 
these  advantages,  and  many  more  important  ones,  which  will 
seriously  contribute  to  their  future  prosperity,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  township  will  be  indebted  to  the  taste,  good  sense,  and 
good  principles  of  Mr.  Law,  almost  the  only  person,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  who  in  directing  the  concerns  of  a  new  settle* 
ment  has,  within  my  knowledge,  furnished  occasion  for  re- 
marks of  this  nature. 

Meredith  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  new  settlement.  In  the 
year  1800  it  contained  only  213  inhabitants ;  and,  in  the  year 
1810,  726.  Peculiar  efforts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Law  to 
introduce  into  this  township  sober,  industrious,  virtuous  set- 
tlers. In  this  manner  he  has  probably  secured  its  prosperity, 
both  moral  and  physical,  for  a  century.  Since  the  date  of  my 
journal  the  inhabitants  have  built  an  academy,  in  which  they 
assemble  for  public  worship. 

In  the   morning  we  lefl  Meredith,   and  passed  through 

*  Ont  km  beco  dot^  sinc«,  wbicli  fields  a  tolerable  tupply  of  waltr. 
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Franklin,  and  «  corner  of  Sidney;  to^UnadOla':-  twenty-^g^t* 
miles.  Tlie  first  part  of  onr  road  through  Meredith,  and  tfie 
eastern  part  of  Franklin,  was  almosi  wholly  a  forest.  As 
soon  as  we  left  Meredith  the  hills  began  to  be  steep  and 
roagh,  and  the  country  to  lose  its  beauty.  From  this  for- 
bidding tract  we  entered  a  settlement  on  the  Ouleotrt,  a 
handsome  mill-stream,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah. 
The  valley  through  which  it  runs  extends  from  east  to  west 
a  considerable  distance.  The  borders  of  the  Oiileout  are  in  a 
long  succession  formed  by  rich  intervals,  divided  into  meadow 
and  arable,  and  covered  alternately  with  a  lively  verdure,  and 
good  crops  of  maize,  and  other  species  of  com)  the  river 
wmding  through  them  with  a  course  elegant  and  deligfaffol. 
The  settlement  i»  for  some  miles  a  thinly  built  village,  com- 
posed of  neat,  tidy  houses.  Hie  inhabitants  are  BaptiMa 
and  Presbyterians.  One  of  these  classes  had  raised,  and  was 
building,  a  church.  Every  thing  on  this  spot  indicated  profit 
perity.  From  Meredith  to  this  settlement  the  road  descended 
with  a  disagreeable  rapidity.  Here  we  found  it  very  pleasant 
When  we  left  this  village  it  became  again  disagreeable.  The 
rapid  declension  was  renewed.  Hie  country  wore  a  forbid- 
ding aspect.  The  hiUs  were  steep  and  shaggy;  and  the 
vallies  narrow,  rude,  and  lean.  The  houses,  also,  were  thinly 
scattered ;  and  many  of  them  denoted  great  poverty.  Both 
Franklin  and  Sidney  are  in  the  connty  of  Delaware.  In 
the  year  1800,  FrankHn  contained  1,890  inhaUtants ;  and, 
in  the  year  1810,  1,706.  Sidney,  in  the  year  1810,  con- 
tained 1,888. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Susquehannah,  we  found  die  only 
innkeeper  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  unable  tcf  furnish  us 
a  dinner.  To  obtain  this  indispensable  article,  we  were  ob- 
liged, therefore,  to  cross  the  river.  The  ferry-boat  was  gone. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  some  time  employed  in  building  k 
bridge;  bat  it  was  unfinished,  and  impassable.  There  wai 
nothing  left  us,  therefore,  but  to  cross  a  deep  and  rapid  ford. 
Happily,  the  bottom  was  free  from  rocks  and  stones,  and  the 
passage  from  the  danger,  wfaieh  we  encountered  in  fording 
the  LfOwer  Amonoosoc ;  a  stream  of  about  the  same  breadth 
and  depth  as  the  Susquehannah  at  this  place. 

About  four  miles  from  the  ferry  we  came  to  an  mn,  kept 
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bf  a .  S«atobmaii,  named  Hauui.  Within  ibig  distanoe  we 
ciDed  at  leveial  othen;  none  of  whioh  eonU  fomith  nsa 
dinner.  I  caU  them  inns»  becanae  this  name  is  giren  to  them 
bf  the  laws  of  the  state ;  and  beeause  each  of  them  bong  oilt 
a  sign,  challenging  this  title.  Bat  the  law  has  nickaam^ 
them»  and  the  signs  are  liars.  It  is  said*  and  I  suppose  truly, 
that  in  this  state  any  man,  who  will  pay  for  an  imdLeeper's 
license,  obtains  one  of  ooarse«  In  conseqtienoe  of  this  ptae^ 
tiee,  the  number  of  houses,  which  bear  the  appellation,  is  ak- 
ready  eooimous.  Too  many  of  them  are  mere  dram-shopa; 
of  no  other  use  than  to  deceive,  disappoint,  and  yex  tza* 
▼eOers,  and  to  spread  little  circles  of  drunkenness  throughout 
the  state.  The  government  probably  derives  from  them. is 
small  peeuniary  benefit;  but  the  purpose,  for  whidi  the 
lioanse  is  given,  is  firustrated.  No  inquiries,  if  I  am  oof- 
lectly  informed,  are  made  concerning  the  character  of  those, 
to  whom  they  are  distributed*  Not  a  question  is  asked^  wbe» 
ther  they  areaUe  or  unable  to  entertain  travellers;  whether 
they  are  men  of  fair  reputation,  or  of  none.  No  system 
is  formed,  no  restrictions  are  presoribed.  The  object  is  left 
to  chance,  and  the  licenses  are  offered  for  side,  as  goods* 
wares,  and  meschandize.  The  effects  of  this  negligence  in 
the  government  of  the  state  are  deplorable.  A  traveller, 
after  passing  from  ina  to  inn  m  a  tedious  succession,  finds 
that  he  caa  get  nothing  for  his  bsrse,  and  nothing  for  himsel£ 
At  the  same  tioM  he  is  molested,  by  night  and  by  day,  by.a 
ooQecdon  of  dram-dnnkeni»  who  offeod  his  eye  by  their  drunl^ 
enaess,  and  his  ear  with  their  profaneness  and  obsceiiiif.( 
while  dwy  prevent  or  disturb  his  sleep,  by  the  noise  and  liet 
of  their  intoxicatien.  In  many  parts  (rf*  this  state,  whether  the 
object  of  the  tiiaveUer  be  food  or  lodging,  he  must  diligentlgr 
inquire,  at  a  sufficient  previous  diitanee,  for  a  coatfofllahle 
place  of  entertainment;  and  nolust  sboilen  or  lengthen  his 
journey,  so  as  to  suit  these  indispensable  purposes* 

If  these  evils  resulted  merdy  from  the  recent  settlement 
of  the  country,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  home  without  a 
oompiaint  Partially  this  is  the  cause.  But  they  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  mnlti|rficalion  of  these  houses,  and  to  a  criminid 
neglect  of  requiring  the  proper  qualification,  as  an  indispeasar 
Ue  pre-requisite  to  giving  the  license.    Were  only  one  Inft 
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permitted,  where  there  are  now  five  or  six,  proper  houses 
might  usually  be  selected,  sofficieiit  custom  secured  to  enable 
the  innkeeper  to  fiimish  the  requisite  accommodations,  and 
the  traveller  find  a  supper  and  a  lodging,  where  now  he  can 
obtain  neither  food  nor  deep. 

We  at  length  procured  a  dinner,  and  finding  no  house  at  a 
proper  distance  where  we  could  be  lodged,  concluded  to  stay 
where  we  were.  Our  fare  was  indeed  bad  enough,  but  we 
were  sheltered  firom  the  weather.  Our  innkeeper,  beside 
furnishing  us  with  such  other  accommodations  as  his  house 
afforded,  added  to  it  the  pleasures  of  his  company;  and 
plainly  considered  himself  as  domg  us  no  small  favour.  In 
that  peculiar  situation,  in  which  the  tongue  vibra^tes  with  its 
utmost  ease  and  celerity,  he  repeated  to  us  a  series  of  aneo* 
dotes,  dull  and  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  Yet  they  all  con- 
tained a  seasoning,  which  was  exquisite ;  for  himself  was  in 
every  case  the  hero  of  the  tale ;  and  the  merum  sal  of  Athena 
could  not  have  been  more  delightful.  To  add  to  our  amuse- 
ment, he  called  for  the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay ;  and  read 
several  of  them  to  us  in  what  he  declared  to  be  the  true 
Scottish  pronunciation;  laughing  incessantly,  and  with  great 
self-complacency,  as  he  proceeded.  For  his  ability  to  read 
in  this  manner  I  found  he  valued  himself  more  than  for  any 
other  characteristic ;  and  he  often  declared  to  us,  that  he  had 
found  but  one  man  in  America,  who  could  read  the  Scottish 
dialect  as  well  as  himself.  The  man,  it  seems,  is  a  native 
American;  and  for  this  attainment  only  was  held  by  our 
landlord  in  extravagant  estimation.  I  never  before  saw  a 
Scotchman,  who  did  not  possess  a  strong  attachment*  to  hia 
native  country.  But  our  host  appeared  to  value  Scotland  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  had  given  birth  to  so  re- 
spectable a  personage  as  himself. 

The  road,  on  which  we  had  travelled  since  we  left  Kaat- 
skill,  is  called  the  Susquehannah  turnpike.  It  commences 
at  Kaatskill,  and  terminates  at  Wattles's  ferry ;  is  well  made, 
but  passes  over  ground  too  uneven  to  be  pleasant.  A  new 
turnpike  road  is  begun  from  the  ferry,  and  intended  to  join 
the  great  western  road  from  Utica,  either  at  Cayuga  bridge, 
or  Canandagua.  Tiiis  route  will  furnish  a  nearer  journey  to 
Niagara  than  that  which  is  used  at  present. 
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The  towBthip  of  Sidney  tenniiMites  at  the  lirer.  That,  in 
whioh  we  now  were,  is  named  Unadilla,  and  lies  in  the  connty 
of  Otsego*  It  is  composed  of  rough  hills  and  vallies,  with  a 
handsome  collection  of  intenrals  along  the  Sosquehannah.  On 
a  remarkably  ragged  eminence,  immediately  north-west  of  the 
fiver*  we  saw  the  first  oaks  and  chesnats,  after  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kaatskill.  The  intervening  forests  wens 
beech,  maple,  &c.  The  houses  in  UnadiOa  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  The  set* 
Hement  is  new,  and  appean  like  most  others  of  a  similar  date^: 
Rafts,  containing  each  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
feet  of  boards,  are  from  this  township  floated  down  the  Sus> 
quehannah  to  Baltimore.  Unadiila  contained,  in  1800,  896 
inhabitanU;  and,  in  1810, 1,480. 

Thursday,  Sept  27th,  we  left  our  inn,  and  rode  through 
Oxford  township,  and  No.  15  in  Norwich,  to  the  north  line 
of  No.  10  in  ^  same  township.  I  presume  also  we  must  have 
crossed  a  comer  of  Jericho,  before  we  entered  Oxford ;  but, 
as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  dividing  line  between  these  townships, 
wuj  easily  have  mistaken  this  fact  The  whole  distance  was 
thirty-one  miles. 

The  fint  two  miles  of  our  road  along  the  Susqnehannah 
were  tolerably  good,  and  with  a  little  labour  capable  of  being 
excellent  We  then  crossed  the  Unadiila,  a  river  somewhat 
smaller,  but  considerably  longer,  than  die  Susquehannah  pro- 
per; quite  as  deep,  and  as  difficult  to  be  forded.  Our  course 
to  this  river  was  south-west  We  then  turned  directly  north 
along  die  banks  of  the  Unadiila;  and,  travelling  over  a  ragged 
hill,  passed  through  a  noble  cluster  of  white  pmes ;  some  of 
which,  though  not  more  than  three  feet  indiameter,  were,  as  I 
judged,  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height  No  object 
in  die  vegetable  world  can  be  compared  with  this. 

The  way,  which  we  were  advised  to  take,  was  an  obscure 
path,  crossing  a  tract  which  lay  in  an  acute  angle,  formed  by 
the  eemmon  road.  We  wwe  assured,  that  we  should  save 
five  aules  out  of  ten  of  our  distance.  About  five  miles  of  our 
way  we  had  no  other  than  a  horse  track;  with  the  aid  of 
wUeh  we  crossed  two  deep  vallies  and  two  lofty  hills,  the 
last  of  them  a  mounUunous  height  Our  path  was  alternately 
miiy,  rocky,  and  steep;  so  steep  at  tinMs,  as  to  oblige  ns  to 
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lead  our  horses.  To  add  to  our  trouble,  we  were  several 
times  at  a  loss  concerning  our  road ;  and,  the  country  being 
an  absolute  forest,  were  unable  to  inquire. 

After  descending  the  last  of  these  hills  we  found  the  com- 
mon road,  on  the  margin  of  the  river  Chenango.  Here  we 
soon  left  the  township  of  Oxford,  and  entered  that  of  Nor- 
wich. In  this  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  through  a  comer 
of  Jericho,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  Oxford ;  both  of  them 
in  the  county  of  Chenango.  I  have  already  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  townships  in  the  parts  through  which  we 
passed.  The  town  of  Oxford  is  built  on  the  Chenango,  four, 
or  five  miles  west  of  our  course.  It  is  said  to  be  a  pretty, 
flourishing  village,  of  considerable  size  and  business. 

Oxford  contained,  in  1800, 1,405  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810» 
2,d83.  Jericho  contained,  in  1800,  939  inhabitants ;  and,  in 
1810, 1,608. 

Oxford  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county*.  The  soil  of  the 
township  appeared  generally  to  be  good. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  lay  within  the  township  of 
Norwich.  A  township  in  this  state,  you  will  remember,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  the  same  word  indicates  in 
New-England.  There  it  denotes  a  tract,  often  less,  and  not. 
very  frequently  more,  than  six  miles  square.  Here  a  town- 
ship is  most  commonly  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Windham,  for  instance,  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the. 
county  of  Greene;  and  Batavia,  almost  the  whole  county  of 
Genessee;  a  tract  little  less  than  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
To  this  mode  of  division  the  present  state  of  population  gives 
birth.  As  inhabitants  of  townships,  the  people  of  this  state 
are  entitled  to  a  great  part  of  the  privileges  and  subjected  to 
a  great  part  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  its  citizens.  For 
this  reason,  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  have 
planted  themselves  in  a  given  tract,  of  such  extent,  that 
they  can  act  without  serious  inconvenience  in  the  proper 
business  of  a  township,  such  a  tract  is  incorporated  for  this 
purpose.  When  you  read  therefore,  in  these  Letters,  that  a 
township  in  this  state  contains  several  thousand  inhabitants ; 
you  will  remember,  that  the  ground  occupied  by  them  is  in 

*  Norwich  it  now  the  ihire  town  (tai5).         / 
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flioflt  instancen  of  sufficient  extent  to  foim  seyeral  inch  town- 
ships as  those  in  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts. 

Norwich,  through  which  lay  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
this  day,  contains  six  squares  and  a  large  gore,  or  irregular 
tract,  equal  in  the  whole  to  seven  New-Ebgland  townships. 
The  parts,  through  which  we  traveUed,  were  Nos.  15  and  10. 
Our  road  passed  wholly  along  the  river  Chenango ;  partly  on  in* 
tervals,  and  partly  on  the  rising  grounds,  by  which  they  wens 
bcnrdered.    The  surface  was  agreeable,  and  the  road  good. 

This  river  is  Kttle  less  than  the  Susquehannah  before  iti 
junction  with  the  Unadilla,  and  of  considerably  greater  length. 
It  rises  in  Cazenovia ;  and,  running  a  south-eastern,  southern, 
and  south-western  course,  unites,  after  receiving  the  Tiogfa- 
Biogha,  with  the  Susquehannah,  between  the  townships  of  Che- 
nango and  Union.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream.  Two  ranges  of 
hills  run  parallel  with  its  course  for  a  great  distance.  Between 
them  spreads  an  expansion,  composed  partly  of  declivities  and 
partly  of  intervak,  extending,  after  we  entered  it,  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three 
miles  in  breadth.  Down  the  river  it  extends  many  miles 
farther.  The  part  of  this  valley,  through  which  we  passed, 
particularly  the  first  twenty  miles,  is  much  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  spot,  which  we  saw  in  our  journey,  except  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk.  The  intervals,  especially,  are  possessed 
of  all  the  elegance  and  fertility  found  in  those,  which  lie  far 
up  Connecticut  river.  These  fine  groMds  are  devoted  to  the 
several  objects  of  cultivation  suited  to  the  climate,  ard  boun- 
tifUly  reward  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  By  the  hills, 
which  are  of  considerable  height,  handsomely  varied  in  their 
summits,  and  in  several  places  finely  tufted  with  gvoves  of 
white  pine,  this  region  is,  to  the  eye,  sequestered  f\rom  the 
worfd.  like  the  vale  of  Cashmire,  it  seems  capable  of  yield* 
ing,  within  itself,  ample  means  of  happiness  to  a  great  number 
of  virtuous  inhabitants.  At  a  ftiture  period,  when  the  popu- 
ktion  of  theae  states  shall  be  fiur  advanced,  men  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  nray,  perhaps,  seek  a  retreat  fit>m  the  folly,  bustle, 
and  vice,  wluch  haunt  the  residence  of  wealth  and  splendour, 
in  the  beantiftil  vale  of  Chenango. 

We  hated  tUfr  day  much  better  than  the  preceding. 

NotwiBh  was  iMorporated  m  17B8.    In  1800  the  number  of 
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its  inhabitants  was  2J219;  in  1810,  that  part  of  it,  which  still 
retained  the  name,  contained  2,dS0. 

Tuesday  morning,  September  28th,  we  left  Norwich  and 
rode  to  Cazenovia,  through  the  townships  of  Sherburne^  and 
Hamilton,  pursumg  our  course  along  the  Chenango  to  its 
head-waters,  about  sixteen  miles.  The  settlements,  here, 
seemed  to  have  been  little  more  than  begun,  and  terminated 
soon  after  we  left  the  Chenango  in  an  absolute  forest. 

Before  we  left  the  valley,  we  crossed  a  tract  of  muddy  road, 
such  as  I  formeriy  described  in  the  account  of  Littleton. 
After  we  ascended  the  hills,  in  which  the  Chenango  finds  its 
springs,  we  struggled  through  six  or  eight  miles  more ;  the 
mire  being  deep,  and  encumbered  with  roots  and  stones. 
These  hills  lie  partly  in  Hamilton  and  partly  in  Cazenovia. 
They  are  rough  and  unpleasant.  The  soil,  however,  b  good. 
The  settlements  are  absolutely  new,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
labouring  under  all  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  attendant 
upon  the  difficult  task  of  clearing  a  wilderness. 

Sherburne  contained,  in  1800, 1,282 ;  and,  in  1810,  2,488 
inhabitants.  Hamilton  contained,  in  1800,  2,363;  and,  m 
18  LO,  2,220  inhabitants. 

Both  these  townships  have,  I  suppose,  been  divided  sinoe 
the  year  1800 ;  and  both,  in  tracts  farther  eastward,  have  con- 
siderable  settlements.  The  county  of  Chenango,  also,  has 
been  divided ;  and  the  northern  division,  including  these  town- 
ships, is  named  the  county  of  Madison. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Cassenovia,  the  face  of 
the  country  was  suddenly  changed.  The  steep  hills  and  nar- 
row vallies  gave  place  to  a  succession  of  easy  rising  grounds 
and  open  expansions.  To  us  this  change  was  peculiarly  plea- 
sant. We  were  wearied  by  labouring  down  n^id  descents 
and  climbing  steep  acclivities ;  and  our  eyes,  long  straitened 
in  their  excursions,  and  tired  by  a  confinement  to  ^  same 
disagreeable  objects,  were  delisted  with  being  able  to  ex- 
patiate over  an  extensive  region.  We  also  found  the  road 
better,  and  a  chain  of  settlements  continued  to  the  town  of 
Cazenovia.     We  arrived  at  sun-set 

The  time  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  A  regiment  of  mi- 
litia, collected  from  the  surrounding  country,  had  just  been 
dismissed,  after  a  review.     Many  of  the  oflSoers  and  soUEera 
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liad  come  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  was  too  late  for  them 
to  return  home.  They  had,  therefore,  taken  lodgings  here  for 
the  night.  Tumult  and  disorder  are  incident  to  occasions  of 
this  nature ;  here  they  were  increased  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  officers,  lately  commanding  the  regiment,  were 
men  of  worth  and  reputation.  They  possessed  also  a  consi- 
derable share  of  military  skill,  spirit,  and  ambition.  Under 
their  discipline  the  regiment  had  become  distinguished  for  pe- 
culiar improvements  in  every  part  of  the  military  character, 
and  had  prided  itself  not  a  little  on  this  distmction.  When 
these  officers  were  displaced  by  the  government  of  the  statOy 
all  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  regiment,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  disgust,  resigned  thdr  places ;  but  their  resigna- 
tion was  not  accepted. 

The  newly  appointed  officers  were  of  opposite  politics,  and 
as  opposite  characters.  They  were,  as  we  were  informed, 
destitute  of  all  military  knowledge,  and  ignorant  even  of  the 
most  ordinary  exercise.  When  they  first  appeared  upon  the 
parade,  the  soldiers  professed  to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with 
their  duty,  and  intentionally  performed  every  manoeuvre  m 
the  most  awkward  and  improper  manner.  At  length  the  offi- 
cers, mortified  beyond  expression,  besought  them  in  terms  of 
very  humble  supplication  to  do  their  duty.  The  soldiers  re- 
plied, that  if  the  officers  would  be  so  good  as  to  teach  them 
how  it  should  be  done,  they  would  readOy  obey  their  instruc- 
tions. This,  however,  the  soldiers  well  knew  they  were  una- 
ble to  do.    The  evil  was,  therefore,  without  remedy. 

The  troop,  attached  to  this  regiment,  a  fine,  volunteer  com- 
pany of  young  neo,  dressed  in  a  handsome  uniform,  well  ac- 
coutred and  w^  mounted,  refused  absolutely  to  obey  the  new 
ofBcers,  and  compelled  die  government  of  the  state  either  to 
didMuid  them,  or  continue  their  former  officers  in  command. 
The  latter  part  of  the  altemative  the  government  chose  as  the 
less  evil,  not  improbably  because  it  would  hazard  the  loss  of 
flie  fewest  votes.  These  men,  therefore,  stHl  held  their  com- 
misnons,  except,  perhaps,  the  captain.  At  his  house  ^  troop 
had  this  day  engaged  a  dinner.  But  when  they  found,  that 
die  field  officers  of  the  regiment  were  to  dine  at  the  same 
tdUe,  and  to  take  precedency  of  their  own  officers,  they  with- 
draw to  a  aum. 
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This  little  tale  exhibits,  in  a  clear  light,  the  depraving  effi- 
cacy of  ambition  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  seized  by  the 
love  of  place  and  power.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  din- 
play  the  grovelling  tendency  of  this  character  than  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  government  of  the  state  on  this  occasion. 

Such  expedients  as  these  rend  asunder  the  sinews  of  go* 
vemment  Subjects  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  them  the  selfish- 
ness, injustice,  and  folly  of  their  rulers.  The  law  loses  its  do* 
minion,  and  the  government  its  utility.  The  contempt  and  re- 
probation, directed  immediately  to  those  who  are  appointed, 
are  instinctively  transferred  to  those  who  appoint,  and  from 
the  oflScer  to  the  law  imder  which  he  acts.  Besides,  the  eon- 
cessions,  here  made  by  the  magistrate,  were  made  to  revolt, 
and  can  terminate  in  nothing  but  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
obedience. The  govenmient,  which  thus  yields,  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  yield  regulaiiy ,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time 
will  be  a  government  in  name  only. 

I  shall  not  now  descant  on  the  morality  and  policy  of  re- 
warding with  offices  of  trust  and  profit  those,  who  are  of  our 
party,  merely  because  they  are  of  our  party ;  or  those,  who 
support  our  political  advancement,  merely  because  they  sup- 
port it.  This  subject  I  may,  perhaps,  resume  at  another  time. 
At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  prostitution  alike 
of  principle  and  decency,  and  that  within  a  moderate  period  it 
may  subvert  the  freedom  of  any  country. 

We  arrived  when  the  confusion,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  at  its  height,  and  found  the  only  inns  iu  the  town  pre- 
occupied.    Mr.  B ,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  town, 

having  become  acquainted  with  our  situation,  very  politely  in- 
vited us  to  his  house,  where  we  found  every  proof  of  refined 
hospitality,  and  spent  the  evening  in  the  company  of  intelligent, 
friendly,  and  well-bred  gentiemen. 

The  town  of  Cazenovia  is  a  pretty  settlement,  built  on  the 
south-eastern  quarter  of  a  small  lake,  bearing  the  same  name. 
This  beautiful  piece  of  water  is  about  four  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  half  to  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  A  mill-stream  enters  it  at  the  southern  end, 
and.  passing  through  it,  carries  its  waters  onward  to  the  Onei- 
da lake.  It  is  principally  supplied  by  subjacent  springs.  Its 
temperature  is,  therefore,  cool,  and  its  waters  are 
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The  houses  in  this  town  are  chiefly  built  on  a  single  street, 
running  from  east  to  west.  Generally  they  are  decent,  and 
some  of  them  neat.  Colonel  Lincklaen,  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  agent  of  what  is  here  called  the  Holland  company,  has 
built  a  handsome  seat  with  pretty  appendages  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  lake. 

By  this  gentleman  I  was  informed,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lands,  which  had  been  sold  under  his  agency,  had  al- 
ready gone  through  the  hands  of  several  successive  pnn 
prietors.  What  is  true  of  these  lands  is  extensively  true  of 
the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  western  country  of  this  state : 
the  persons,  by  whom  these  lands  are  purchased,  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  of  the  class,  which  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore as  pioneers,  or  foresters.  The  character  of  these  people, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  business  of  forming 
plantations  in  the  wilderness,  I  have  heretofore  exhibited.  To 
that  exhibition  I  shall  add  nothing  here,  except,  that  when 
they  have  sold  their  first  fiirm  they  purchase  and  sell,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  second,  a  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth ;  and 
that  their  progress  from  east  to  west  removes,  and  has  ahready 
removed  them,  from  New-England  to  New- York,  from  New- 
York  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  frt>m  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Loui- 
siana.  In  this  manner  the  strong  columns  of  civilized  men 
regularly  push  before  them  these  Arabian  troops ;  and  will,  at 
no  great  distance  of  time,  follow  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  am.  Sir,  ko. 


LETTER  IL 


Holland  Company.  Face  of  the  Country  from  SnUwan  #o 
Canandagua.  Manlius.  Varieties  of  Names  given  to 
Townships.  Onondaga.  Salt  Springs.  Marcellus.  Early 
Fall  of  Snow.  Skeneateles  Lake.  Aurelius.  Cayuga 
Bridge.  Account  of  Lakes  in  this  Region.  Junin$. 
Geneva.     Seneca  Lake. 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  Holland  company  originallj  purchased  in  tliis 
vicinity  60,000  acres  of  land ;  a  large  tract  in  the  neighbooFr 
hood  of  Whitesborongh,  lying  about  fifty  miles  north-east- 
ward from  Cazenovia ;  and  almost  the  whole  county  of  Ge- 
nesee, at  the  western  end  of  this  state.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  they  have  also  made  a  considerable  purchase  in 
the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  whole  possessions 
in  these  two  states  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  Con- 
necticut. 

Saturday,  September  29th,  we  left  our  hospitable  friends  at 
Cazenovia,  and  proceeded  through  the  townships  of  Manlius 
and  Onondaga  to  Marcellus:  thirty-one  miles.  For  three 
miles  our  road  lay  along  the  beautiful  lake,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  was  very  pleasant  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  fever  and  ague  is  here  unknown :  and  that  the  soil  of  this 
neighbourhood  is  rich. 

The  Cazenovia  road  joins  the  western  turnpike,  as  it  is 
here  called  (that  is,  the  great  road  from  Utica  to  Canandagua), 
at  the  distano<'  of  four  miles ;  and  in  the  centre  of  a  pretty  set- 
tlement, in  tlie  township  of  Manlius.  Here  our  travelling  in- 
conveniencos  chiefly  vanished.  The  road  was  excellent,  the 
surface  smooth,  and  the  settlement,  though  nearly  of  the  same 
date,  was  much  farther  advanced.  The  houses  were  better, 
and  were  surrounded  with  more  conveniences.     Fruit  trees 
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alio  abounded,  and  among  them  the  peach,  growing  and  bear- 
ing with  the  utmost  luxuriance.  Indeed  from  Casenovia  on- 
ward the  appearance  of  the  country  differed  less  firom  that  of 
the  ancient  settlements  in  New- England  than  firom  that  of  the 
country  through  which  we  had  lately  passed*  StiU  there  are, 
intermingled  many  proofs,  that  it  had  been  recently  settled* 

Tie  houses,  visible  firom  this  road,  generally  stand  on  its 
sides,  and  have  been  built  within  the  last  fifteen  years ;  most 
of  them,  indeed,  within  ten*  The  changes,  made  here  during 
this  period,  are  greater  than  any  person  who  has  not  been 
an  eye-witness  of  them  will  believe ;  and  greater,  I  suspect, 
than  any  which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  during 
an  equal  length  of  time.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  they  have  ever  been  paralleled  in  the  world* 

As  this  country  differs  materially  firom  any  other  through 
which  I  have  passed ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  it  in  a 
general  description ;  particularly,  because  an  extensive  same- 
ness spreads  over  it,  and  few  of  those  distinctive  features, 
which  divide  other  tracts  into  minuter  portions,  are  found 
here* 

.  The  surface  firom  Sullivan  to  the  western  limit  of  Canan- 
dagua  (beyond  which  a  sensible  alteration  begins)  is  made 
up  of  hills,  vallies,  and  plains^.  In  thb  description  I  include 
about  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  far  as  that 
extent  was  visible  on  our  route.  Throughout  the  whole  tract 
I  do  not  remember  a  single  mountain,  except  two  or  three, 
of  a  moderate  height,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  on  the  south.  None  of  the  hills  are  high ;  nor  are  they, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  of  a  rapid  ascent  Each  hill 
may  be  conceived  of  in  the  following  manner*  When  you 
ascend  firom  a  valley  to  the  top,  you  behold  a  vast  plain  spread 
before  you,  and  on  both  hands,  where  the  view  is  uninterrupted 
except  by  forests.  These  (dains  are  not  indeed  without  ine- 
ifoalities;  but  they  are  sudi  as  make  little  impression  on  the 
eye*  The  travell^  passes  over  them  with  sensations,  differing 
very  little  firom  those,  winch  are  excited  by  a  surface  abso- 
lutely level ;  and  they  often  extend  firom  six  or  eight  to  twelve 
or  fowteen  miles*     Descending  into  a  valley  he  finds  a  long 

*  SnUifan  it  imnindhndy  poftb  of  CsMOons,  and  esit  of  Msnlit, 
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continued  hollow,  reaching  in  length  a  great  distance,  and  in 
its  appearance  semi-cylindrical,  except  that  it  is  flattened  at 
the  bottom.    The  heights  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are  limited 
by  a  line  neariy  horizontal,  exactly  resemble  each  other,  and 
stretch  many  miles  north  and  south  of  the  road.    As  he  passes 
onward  day  after  day,  he  will  find  the  streams,  the  lakes,  and 
the  villages,  to  be  almost  the  only  variations  from  this  picture. . 
Not  an  interval,  except  in  two  spots,  not  an  arched  or  pointed 
summit,  a  round  or  conical  hill,  a  cliff  or  a  precipice,  was 
visible,  from  Utica  to  Buffaloe  Creek;   a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles ;  except  a  small  tract  of  undulating  country  in 
Bloomfield  and  Charleston,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.    The 
traveller  can,  therefore,  find  no  difficulties  presented  by  the 
surface ;  nor  the  farmer  any  serious  hindrances  to.  his  culti- 
vation.    But  the  man  of  taste  will  find  those  varieties  wanting, 
which  have  delighted  his  eye  in  other  regions ;  and  the  poet 
and  the  painter  will  seek  in  vain  for  those  objects,  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  behold  under  the  influence  of  fas- 
cination; and  to  depict  with  enthusiasm  and  rapture.     The 
phrase,  "  beautiful  country,**  as  used  here,  means  appropriately, 
and  almost  only,  lands  suited  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry : 
and  has  scarcely  a  remote  reference  to  beauty  of  landscape. 
When  we  first  entered  this  region,  after  having  escaped  from 
the  rude  hills,  which  surround  the  head-waters  of  the  Che- 
nango, we  were  not  a  little  gratified ;  but  before  we  had  tra- 
velled in  it  a  single  day,  it  became  dull  and  wearisome. 

Of  the  progress,  which  has  been  made  in  settling  this  coun- 
try, yon  may  form  tolerably  correct  apprehensions  from  the 
following  account  There  are  a  few  instances,  in  which  the 
forests  extend  on  the  road  four,  five,  and  six  miles.  On  the 
Seneca  river  we  found  one  spreading  perfai^M  seven  or  eight. 
Frequently  they  occupy  small  distances.  The  settlements 
are  either  villages,  hamlets,  or  long  continued  lines  of  farm- 
houses, distant  firom  each  other  an  eighth,  a  fourth,  a  half,  and 
sometimes  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The  villages  are  few ;  the 
hamlets  are  more  numerous ;  but  the  extent  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  these  lines  of  farm-houses.  There  is  nothing,  which  can 
be  called  a  town,  except  Greneva  and  Canandagua. 

The  houses  throughout  this  tract  are  almost  universally  of 
wood ;  many  of  one,  and  many  of  two  stories.    A  great  num- . 
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ber  of  tliem  are  decent  btuldings ;  many  are  neat;  and  tome 
are  handsome.  Taken  together,  they  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

On  the  borders  of  a  mill-stream,  and  aronnd  die  mill 
erected  upon  it,  there  is  regularly  a  smaD  cluster  c^  houses. 
Three  such  streams  water  the  township  of  Manlius.  The 
road  is  lined  with  farms  and  houses  throughout  The  soil 
is  good,  and  the  fields  are  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Manlius  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is  the  first  township 
in  this  quarter  helonging  to  the  county  of  Onondaga ;  and 
in  this  quarter,  also,  the  first  of  those  called  the  military  town-- 
ships.  These,  composing  the  three  counties|of  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  contain  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  acres; 
and  were  given,  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  state  of  New- York. 
The  number  of  these  townships  is  twenty-five,  and  each 
contains  sixty  thousand  acres.  Within  them,  however,  are 
two  considerable  reservations :  one  belonging  to  the  Onondaga, 
and  the  other  to  the  Cayuga  Indians.  This  tract,  generally 
considered,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  western  country. 

There  is  something  singular,  and  I  think  ludicrous,  in  the 
names  given  to  townships  in  different  parts  of  this  country. 
In  the  tract  under  consideration,  they  are  chiefly  derived  firom 
ancient  heroes.  Tliis  may  be  considered  as  characteristical 
of  the  nature  of  the  grant,  and  the  spirit  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  made.  To  exhibit  their  love  of  learning  and  wisdom, 
they  have  added  to  these  the  names  of  Solon,  Tally,  Locke, 
Cato,  Cicero,  and  Oalen ;  and,  to  evince  their  taste  for  poetry, 
they  have  annexed  those  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Sdton, 
and  Dryden.  In  tfie  county  of  Tiog^  whioh  lies  directly 
south  of  the  military  tract,  we  are  presented  with  a  new  set 
cf  names;  such  as  Ogfaquaga,  Chenango,  Tioga,  Owego, 
Chemung,  8tc.  In  die  county  of  Oneida  we  find  the  names 
of  Arcadia,  Hybla,  Penelope,  Lucretia,  Pomona,  Flora,  and 
Rnrabella ;  and  in  the  county  of  Herlumer,  immediately  east 
of  that,  we  hove  Unanimity,  Frugality,  Perseverance,  Sobriety, 
Enterprise,  Industry,  Economy,  and  Regularity.  In  the 
county  of  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  these,  we  find  another  set : 
Kilkemiy,  Killamey,  Kildare,  Ballybeen,  Ennis,  St  Patrick, 
and  Cmmsok.     In  another  spot,  stiD^  ^veluvre  thefoBowing 
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cluster:  Coeyman*s,  Guilderlandt^  Watervliet^  Bo^i,  Cox- 
sackie,  Cobbleshill,  and  Schoharie.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  all  these  could  not  have  come  together  by  any 
common  means,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  which 
falls  to  the  share  of  ordinary  men. 

ManUus  contained,  in  the  year  1800,  989  inhabitants ;  and, 
in  1810,  3,821. 

The  township  of  Onondaga  is  composed  of  a  remariiable 
valley,  called  Onondaga  Hollow,  and  the  flat  hills  on  both 
sides.  On  the  eastern  elevation  the  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Manlius ;  and,  what  we  had  not  seen  since  we  left  Unadilla, 
is  covered  with  a  forest  of  oaks. 

Onondaga  Hollow  b  a  deep  vaUey,  or,  to  describe  it  more 
exactly,  a  plain,  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the  bordering^ 
country.  The  limit,  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  is 
almost  absolutely  straight,  and  therefore  remote  from  beauty. 
The  bottom  is  a  level,  nearly  perfect ;  and  was  originally  a  lean, 
shrub  oak  plain.  Its  breadth  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  On  the  south  it  has  a  boundary  of  distant  hills ;  on  the 
north  it  is  unlimited.  Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  Onondaga 
creek,  which  empties  its  waters  into  a  lake  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  is  here  crossed  on  a  good  bridge.  What  is  singu- 
lar in  this  country,  it  is  bordered  for  a  considerable  distance 
bv  two  narrow,  ribbon-like  intervals. 

Within  tlus  township  are  the  celebrated  springs,  called  the 
Onondaga  salt  springs ;  scarcely  rivalled  in  the  world,  if  they 
are  at  all  rivalled,  in  their  utility  to  mankind.  These  springs 
rise  in  a  marsh  at  the  head  of  Onondaga  lake,  sometimes 
called  from  them  the  Salt  lake*.  This  piece  of  water  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  and,  where  widest,  three  broad.  It  is  very 
deep.  The  water  on  the  surface  is  perfecdy  fresh,  but  at  a 
moderate  distance  beneath  is  salt  The  cause  of  this  fact  is 
obvious :  the  lake  receives  its  waters  from  both  fresh  and  salt 
sources ;  and  the  salt  water,  being  specifically  heavier,  sub- 
sides. According  to  Dr.  De  Witt's  estimate,  talung  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rain  water  at  1,  that  of  these  springs  is  from 

*  This  account  of  the  salt  a^nn^  I  have  deri?ed  from  a  memoir  of  Beo- 
jamin  De  Witt,  £iq.  M.D.,  and  from  the  verbal  information  of  Mr.  Byiag- 
too,  of  the  company  of  Wood  and  Byington,  principal  occupants  of  the 
salt  woitf  at  thb  time  (1804). 
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1.078  to  1.110.    The  temperature  b  from  SO^  to  53° ;  and 
that  of  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  was  the  same. 

The  water  of  these  springs  is  remarkably  impregnated  with 
salt  Fifty  gallons  yield,  by  boiling,  a  bushel  of  salt,  weigh- 
ing fifty-six  pomids*  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lime. 

Tie  head  of  the  lake  is  surrounded  for  some  distance  by 
marshy  ground,  interspersed  with  a  few  trees  and  bushes,  and 
abounding  in  flags  and  wild  grass.  The  salt-springs  issue 
chiefly  from  the  marsh,  near  the  banks  by  which  it  is  enclosed^ 
and  at  various  distances  fit>m  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The 
principal  springs,  which  are  most  highly  im{Hregnated  with 
salt,  and  which  supply  the  greater  number  of  the  manufacto- 
ries at  present  established,  issue  from  the  marsh  in  a  group, 
at  the  foot  of  the  declivity  commonly  called  the  Salt  Point, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Onondaga  creek  joins  the  lake.  On 
this  point  is  built  the  village  of  Salina.  There  are  many  other 
salt  springs  in  difierent  parts  of  the  marsh,  some  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  several  miles  farther  down,  and  others  at 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  creek.  All  these  are  not,  how- 
ever, equaUy  replenished  with  this  mineral. 

These  springs  issue  perpendiculariy  frx>m  the  marsh  through 
small  orifices.  The  water  is  conveyed  into  cisterns,  and  thence 
into  potash  kettles,  containing  generally  about  eighty  gallons, 
and  placed  over  furnaces.  When  they  are  filled  they  are 
made  to  boil  briskly,  until  the  lime  is  deposited  and  removed. 
Hie  salt  then  begins  to  crystallise,  and  the  boiling  is  suffered 
to  proceed  gently,  until  the  water  is  chiefly  evaporated.  The 
salt  is  then  taken  out,  and  drained  dry. 

Dr.  De  Witt  obtained,  frtim  half  a  pint  of  this  water, 
1^  OS.  avoirdupois  of  salt,  and  96  gr.  of  calcareous  earth. 
A  gaUon  of  the  water,  therefore,  contains  8,816  gr.,  or  20  os. 
and  76  gr.  of  salt,  and  416  gr.  of  calcareous  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  this  experiment,  this  water  contains  more  than  one-sixth 
of  its  own  weight  in  salt  It  also  includes  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  add. 

Mr.  Byington  informed  me,  that  the  customary  estimate  of 
the  salt,  actually  obtained  in  the  woiks,  was  fifty-six  pounds 
of  Silt  from  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
stiongesi  natural  brine  hitherto  found  in  the  worid.    Dr.  De 
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Witt  supposed  the  water  to  be  impregnated  almost  to  satnrmr 
tion.  Mr.  Byington  told  me,  that  salt  could  not  be  dissolved 
in  it,  except  in  exceedingly  small  quantities. 

The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  also  informed  me,  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  made  in  the  year  1803  amounted  to  86»000 
bushels,  and  that  in  1804  it  would  extend  to  100,000.  A  duty 
of  four  cents  on  the  bushel  is  paid  to  the  state. 

This  salt  is  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  for  more  than  sixty 
cents  per  bushel.  Notwithstanding  the  expense  of  transport* 
ation,  therefore,  it  is  obtained  on  very  moderate  terms  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  even  at  the  greatest 
distance.  Nor  b  this  all :  the  regions  round  the  lakes  Onti^ 
rio,  Erie,  and  Huron,  are  supplied  with  salt  from  these  springs. 
Even  this  is  not  all :  Messrs.  Wood  and  Byington  have  coihi 
tracted  to  furnish  the  merchants  in  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania) 
with  four  thousand  barrels,  containing  five  bushels  each,  in  the 
years  1805,  1806,  and  1807.  This  is  to  be  delivered  by  the 
contractors  at  Oswego,  near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  transportation  from  the  springs  to  this  place  ie 
wholly  by  water,  except  twenty  yards.  At  Oswego  it  will  iMt 
shipped  for  Queenstown,  and  thence  conveyed  by  land  eight 
miles  to  Chippewa.  There  it  will  be  shipped  again  for 
Prcsque  Isle,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Thence  it  will  be  transported  by  land  to  Le  Bceuf,  by  a  port^ 
age  of  fifteen  miles ;  and  thence,  by  French  creek  and  AUe*. 
ghany  river,  to  Pittsburgh.  From  Pittsburgh  it  will  be  ooii*w 
veyed  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  general  supply 
of  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  that  river. 

From  these  facts  you  will  learn  the  importance  of  diete 
springs ;  and  will  naturally  ask,  whether  they  are  so  copious 
as  to  supply  such  an  extent  of  country ;  especially  when  it 
shall  be  generally  inhabited  i  I  answer,  without  hesitatioDy 
that  the  quantity  of  water  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the 
tract  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  deficiency,  if  it  exist, 
will  not  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  water,  but  in  the  difficulty 
of  manufacturing  it  into  salt.  This  is  accomplished  by  boilings 
and  demands,  even  on  the  present  scale,  a  very  great  quantity 
of  fuel.  The  wood  in  the  vicinity  is  already  consumed,  and 
mast  even  now  be  transported  firom  a  distance,  which  vefy- 
serioasly  enittnoet  the  esqMoaa  of  the  pteceas.    SiMMild>  the 
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Hune  mode  be  pomied,  therefore,  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
the  price  of  the  salt  itself  must  be  materially  increased. 

I  proposed  to  Mr.  ByiDgton  to  adopt  the  process  in  use  on 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  formerly  described  in  these 
Letters.  After  I  had  explained  it,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of 
its  expediency,  that  he  determined  to  pat  it  in  practice. 
Whether  the  attempt  has  been  made,  I  am  ignorant.  The 
only  obstacle  to  its  success,  within  my  knowledge,  is  the  oc- 
carional  wetness  of  the  seasons  in  this  region.  But  allowing 
to  this  consideration  all  the  importance  which  it  could  claim, 
I  am  eonrinced,  that  it  will  prove  much  more  convenirait,  sa- 
lubrioos,  and  less  expensive,  than  the  present  mode. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils,  attending  this  business,  is  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  tract  bordering  on  the  springs.  One  period 
of  the  year  is  proverbially  styled  here  the  $ickly  9€iuon ;  at 
which  a  considerable  number  of  th^  workmen  die  annually. 
The  evil  is  attended,  and  probably  increased,  by  another;  viz. 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  workmen.  From  a 
oomriotion,  that  these  (nmish  the  greatest  security  against  the 
dangers  of  the  cKmate,  these  unhappy  people  use  them  so 
licentiously,  as  in  considerable  numbers  to  become  dmnkards. 

The  sickliness  of  this  spot  is  rationally  believed  to  flow  finom 
the  putretaotion  of  the  waters  in  the  marsh.  These  are  salt 
water  dOuted  by  fresh ;  a  compound  which  in  the  hot  seaton 
becomes  more  suddenly  and  entirely  putrid,  than  either  of 
tbem  would  be  if  unmixed.  The  smell  in  the  warm  season  la 
extremely  offensive,  and  filb  the  atmosphere  of  the  vicinity. 
The  diseases,  which  prevail  here,  are  the  fever  and  ague  in 
the  spring,  and  the  bilious  remittent  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  so  much  vice,  and  so  great  a  waste 
of  homan  life,  should  be  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
necessary  article.  Should  the  other  prooess  be  adopted,  sr 
sixth  part  of  the  hands  now  employed,  and  a  sixth  part  of  the 
time  even  of  these  would  probably  compass  the  object.  On; 
both  accounts  the  exposure  would  be  proportionally  less^ 
and-  the  vice  would  undoubtedly  be  lessened  with  the  ex- 


Tke*  mines,  firom  which  tfiese  springs  derive  their  salt,  must, 
I  think,  be  near;  otherwise  they  would  be  mote  diluted  irftk 
the  fledi  wnter  of  ether  subtstianeup  ititnnis.    The  attempti: 
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made  to  explore  them  luiTe,  however,  famished  no  protpeet 
of  obtainiiig  the  salt  in  mass. 

Other  salt-springs  of  considerable  importance  have  been 
discorered  in  diflTerent  parts  of  this  state,  viz.  in  the  conntiea 
of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  and  G^esee.  The  quantity  of 
salt  furnished  by  all  these  sources,  in  1811,  was  the  fol- 
lowing:-— 

Bttshelfl. 

Onondaga 458,840 

Cayuga 64,000 

Seneca > 25,000 

Ontario 8,700 

Genesee 1,400 


548,000 

This  quantity,  allowing  three  bushels  to  each,  will  furnish 
salt  for  181,000  families ;  or,  supposing  six  persons  in  eadi 
family,  for  1,086,000  persons. 

The  tract,  surrounding  the  Onondi^  salt  springs,  is  now 
formed  into  a  township,  called  SaUna,  which  contained,  in 
1810, 1,290  inhabitants. 

We  found  a  small  number  of  houses  in  Onondaga  Hollow. 

He  hill  on  the  west  of  the  valley  is  higher  and  steeper 
than  any  between  Albany  and  the  falls  of  Niagara*  The  so3 
on  die  height  is  clay ;  and  is  said  to  yield  wheat  better  than 
the  rich  loam,  so  generally  found  throughout  this  country. 
Here,  a  little  north  of  the  road,  stands  the  court-house  of  tUs 
county.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  pretty  building;  but  being 
oninished,  and  standing  in  a  solitary  situation,  has  a  gloomy 
aspect  The  brow  of  the  hill  presents  to  the  view  of  die  tra- 
veller Onondaga  and  Oneida  lakes,  and  the  country,  by  wUch 
they  are  surrounded. 

Onondaga  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  Iroquois;  and  to  have  beoi  considered  by  them  as  a  kind 
of  metropolis* 

The  township  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1800,  86B  inhabil- 
ants ;  and  the  present  township,  in  1810,  3,775.  The  whole 
township,  including  SaUna,  contained,  at  the  latter  date,  6,074. 

Maroellus,  the  next  township,  exhibits  little  to  tl»  eye  of 
the  traveller  to  distingnh  il  finom  the  eomitry  m  its  neigli* 
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WorlMXMl.  The  land  here  is  however  superior  to  most  in  tbii 
region ;  and  produces  all  the  grains  and  grasses  of  the  elimate 
in  abondance.  Wheal  has  yielded  forty-five  bushels  an  acre ; 
maiae,  from  seventy  to  eighty ;  and  oats  seventy.  Oats  oa 
an  average  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  yield  fifty 
bushels.  The  central  settlement  on  this  road  is  thrifty  and 
handsome.  The  inhabitants  have  erected  a  well-appearing 
Presbyterian  church ;  and  are  labouring  with  a  commendable 
spirit  to  obtain  a  minister.  On  the  morning  of  September  30th» 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  ground  entirely 
covered  with  snow,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  where  it  was  least 
dissolved,  and  the  shower  still  falling.  This  was  a  sight  which 
no  person  in  the  township  had  ever  seen  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  We  attended  public  worship ;  and  suffered  from 
the  cold  more  than  on  most  sabbaths  in  the  winter.  The  con- 
gregation were  decent  to  an  edifying  degree ;  and,  it  seems, 
assemble  every  sabbath,  whether  a  preacher  be  presenter  not: 
some  of  the  graver  members  of  the  church  in  the  latter  case 
making  the  prayers,  and  reading  a  sermon.  This,  thon^ 
very  common  in  New- England,  washardly  expected  by  us 
here ;  but  is  one  desirable  proof,  among  many,  of  the  happy 
influence  of  the  institutions,  under  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated. A  g^ieral  spirit  of  decency,  sobriety,  and  good  order, 
is  here  very  plainly  characteristtcal.  Religion  is  reverenced, 
and  the  sabbath  regarded  as  a  day  consecrated  to  Ch>d. 

Around  the  church  there  is  a  prosperous  settlemwit  formed 
in  a  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a  sprightly  mill-stream,  called 
Nine-mile  creek.  This  stream  conveys  the  waters  of  Otisco 
lake  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Marcdlus  into  that  of 
Onondaga,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
miU-seats. 

In  the  year  1800,  Marcellus  contained  900  inhabitants; 
and,  in  the  year  1810,  4,735. 

On  Monday,  October  1st,  we  left  our  inn,  very  well  pleased 
with  our  entertainment ;  and  rode  through  the  remaining  part 
of  Marcellus,  and  through  Aurelius,  and  Junius,  to  Geneva : 
thirty  miles.  The  country  exhibited  a  similar  face  to  that 
through  which  we  had  lately  passed.  The  hills  and  vaDies, 
however,  returned  more  frequendy;  and  the  decHvities  wera 
longer  and  steeper  before,  than  we  found  them  on  this  da/s 
journey.     In  the  western  part  of  Marcellus  there  is  a  bean- 
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tifbl  lake,  named  Skeneateles;  commencing  in  the  townshqp 
of  TuUy,  crossing  the  corner  of  Sempronins,  and  reaching 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Marcellus.  Its  length  is  fifte^i 
miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two.  At  the  outlet  of  this 
fine  piece  of  water,  sprightly  and  vigorous,  running  between 
high  and  rough  banks,  and  without  any  of  those  marshy  in- 
enmbrances,  which  spread  deformity  and  disease  around  the 
outlets  of  so  many  lakes  in  this  region,  there  is  a  small  settle- 
mftit,  which  I  thought  peculiarly  pretty.  It  is  built  upon  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  and  upon  a  handsome,  clean  margin. 
The  lake  is  in  full  view,  and  interested  me  more  than  any 
other  on  this  road.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  elegant, 
arched  slopes ;  the  eastern,  already  handsomely  cultivated. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  a 
glowing  verdure.  At  the  south  end  of  the  lake  the  prospect 
is  limited  by  distant  mountains;  in  this  region  uncommon,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  gratifying  objects. 

The  township  of  Aurelius,  which  lies  immediately  west  of 
Marcellus,  wears  the  same  general  appearance.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  visibly  prosperous ;  and,  what  is  uncommon  here,  have 
settled  a  clergyman.  This  gentleman  will  not,  I  think,  die 
for  want  of  exercise.  His  cure  comprehends  probably  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  acres ;  and  he  preaches  successively  at  four 
different  stations*. 

We  dined  at  Cayuga  bridge,  where  there  is  a  hamlet,  con- 
sisting of  three  very  good,  and  eight  or  ten  indifferent  houses. 
Its  situation  is  pleasant ;  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Cayuga 
lake,  and  the  countrv  on  its  borders. 

The  bridge  over  this  lake,  considering  the  recency  of  the 
settlements,  may  be  justly  styled  a  stupendous  erection ;  and 
is  probably  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
the  planking  being  no  less  than  a  mile  in  lengthi-.  It  is  built 
on  wooden  trestles,  in  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  manner ; 
and  exhibits  nothing  to  strike  the  eye,  except  its  leng^.  It 
is  said  to  have  cost  20,000  dollars,  and  to  be  the  property  of 
a  -Sir.  Swartwout  of  New- York.     The  toll  is  a  quarter  of  a 

*  llie  larg^  and  flourishing  village  of  Auburn  has  been  wholly  built  since 
the  date  of  this  journey.  It  19  within  the  limits  of  what  was  then  Au- 
relius.— Pyb, 

t  The  new  Boston  bridge  is  commonly  said  to  be  longer;  but  the  appdlft- 
tioo  of  "^  bridge''  is  there  giren  to  two  bridges,  and  as  many  causeys. 
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doDar  for  man  and  horse ;  the  highest,  I  believe,  in  tfie  United 
States,  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and  the 
quantum  of  trayelling. 

The  appearance  of  Cayuga  lake,  except  that  there  is  no 
current,  is  exactly  that  of  a  great  river.  Its  length  is  thirty- 
eight  miles ;  and,  if  we  include  its  windings,  not  far  from 
forty.  The  water  is  clean.  The  banks  are  of  a  moderate 
hei^t,  sloping,  and,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wholly 
covered,  except  at  this  little  settlement,  by  a  forest 

I  have  already  mentioned  several  of  these  lakes.  You  may 
possibly  wish  to  have  a  general  account  of  them.  Tlie  whole 
number  in  the  western  country  is  nineteen ;  of  which  fifteen 
empty  their  waters  into  the  great  lake  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
others,  viz,  Otsego  and  Caniaderago,  are  the  head-waters  of 
the  Susquehannah  proper.  A  third.  Mud  lake,  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tioga.  A  fourth,  Chataughque,  is  the  principal 
source  of  Conewango  creek ;  one  of  the  head- waters  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  first  fifteen,  beginning  with  the  easternmost, 
and  proceeding  onward  to  the  westernmost,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Nunes.  Length.  Breadth. 

1  Oneida 20  miles.      6    miles. 

2  Cazenovia 4  Of 

8  Onondaga 7  3 

4  Ofisco 4  H 

5  Skeneateles 15  2 

6  Cross 6  3 

7  Owasco 11  2 

8  Cajruga 38  4 

9  Seneca 35  4 

10  Crooked 20  2 

11  Canandagua 15  2 

IS  Hanyaya,  or  Honeoye 6  2 

13  little 3  1 

14  Hemlock 7  3 

15  Canesus 8  8 

16  Otsego 10  3 

17  Caniaderago 5  2 

18  Chataughque 15  3^ 

IB  Mnd 5  1 
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To  these  if  we  add  Long  lake  (of  which,  however,  I  know 
nothing  but  the  name,  and  that  it  is  said  to  lie  in  the  county 
of  Ontario),  the  number  will  be  twenty.  You  will  observe,  I 
have  given  the  greatest  length  and  breadth  of  each.  The  first 
fifteen  empty  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario  by  two  channels. 
Of  these  the  first  eleven  find  a  common  passage  in  Oswego 
river;  the  remaining  four  by  the  Grenesee.  Crooked  lake 
enters  the  Seneca  by  a  small  stream.  The  Seneca  river 
carries  their  united  waters  into  Cayuga  river,  just  at  the  out- 
let. The  Canandagua  meets  it  farther  down;  as  do  the 
Owascb  and  Skeneateles  still  farther.  Cross  lake  is  a  bason, 
formed  by  the  common  stream  below  the  junction  of  the 
Skeneateles.  The  Onondaga  unites  with  it  about  twenty 
miles  still  lower ;  and  the  Oneida,  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Cazenovia,  ten  miles  lower  still.  All  these  waters  are 
considered  here  as  received  by  the  Seneca  river,  until  their 
junction  with  the  Onondaga.  After  this  the  common  stream 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Onondaga  or  Oswego  river,  which 
is  navigable  for  boats  about  seventy  miles.  At  a  future  day, 
it  is  probable,  that  through  this  channel  a  considerable  c<Hn- 
inerce  will  be  carried  on  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St.  T^wrence  with  Montreal,  whenever  that  city  shall  become 
the  seat  of  regular  and  extensive  business.  Canandagna, 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Oneida,  are  already  useinl  channels  of 
internal  intercourse  to  the  inhabitants  on  their  shores,  par- 
ticularly for  the  transportation  of  lumber  and  wheat 

These  lakes  are  important  additions  to  the  beauty  of  the 
i'ountry.  All  those,  which  I  have  seen,  are  handsome.  How 
far  they  contribute  to  health  or  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  lakes  themselves,  I  suspect,  are  salubrious. 
Several  of  their  outlets  are,  however,  evidently  noxious. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Cayuga  outlet ;  which,  together 
with  some  others,  is  marshy  and  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
families  at  the  bridge,  though  living  on  high  and  clean  grounds, 
are,  l)etween  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October, 
exposed /as  they  informed  me,  to  fevers,  especially  to  bilious 
remittents.  We  found  some  of  them  very  ill  at  our  arrival. 
As  the  settlement  lies  soiith-easlward  of  this  marshy  ground, 
I  w;is  surprised  to  find  this  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the 
evil.     Tn  Connecticut,  persons  living  at  a  small  distance,  on 
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the  southern  tide  of  stagnant  waters,  are  rarely  injured  by 
them ;  while  those,  who  live  at  considerably  gpreater  distances 
on  the  northern  side,  particularly  the  north-eastern,  are  apt 
to  be  sickly  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  reason  is ;  the 
soQthem  winds,  particularly  the  south-western,  blow  in  that 
state,  with  little  interruption,  throu^out  the  summer  half  of 
the  year.  My  surprise  ceased  when  I  was  informed,  that  die 
north-western  winds  blow  almost  continually  throughout  the 
same  season  in  this  region,  and  therefore  waft  the  miasmata 
of  the  marsh  directlv  to  this  cluster  of  houses. 

In  the  township  of  Aurelius  there  were,  in  1800,  3,312 
inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810,  4,642. 

The  Lake  Owasco  lies  almost  equally  in  this  township  and 
Scipio. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  bridge,  we  entered  the  township 
of  Junius ;  and,  traTolling  through  a  thinly  settled  and  unin- 
viting country  about  three  miles,  came  to  the  Seneca  river, 
a  large,  sprightly  mill-stream  of  remarkably  pure,  transparent 
water.  Here  we  found  a  small  and  poor  settlement.  The 
remaining  distance  to  Greneva,  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  is 
a  forest.  The  soil  is  a  hard  clay,  producing  scattered  and 
stinted  oaks.  Here  also  we  found,  in  two  or  three  spots, 
the  only  white  pines  since  we  left  the  Chenango.  The  whole 
tract  is  dull  and  forbidding. 

Two  or  three  miles  east  from  Geneva  we  left  the  turnpike, 
and  directed  our  course  to  the  Seneca  lake.  On  the  north 
end  of  this  beautiful  water,  strongly  resembling  Lake  George 
in  its  elegant,  pellucid  appearance,  the  waves,  agitated  by  the 
south  wind,  have  thrown  up  a  hard  beach,  consisting  wholly 
of  small  pebbles,  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  two  rods  in 
breadth.  A  better  road  and  a  pleasanter  ride  can  scarcely  be 
imagined,  diat  is,  in  a  country  so  destitute  of  cultivation. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  is  the  commencement  of  Seneca 
rirer,  is  bordered  by  a  low,  marshy,  dismal  ground,  a  copy  of 
one  of  those,  concerning  which  Ossian  says,  that  their  mist  is 
"  the  dart  of  Death.** 

Greneva  stands  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Seneca  lake. 
The  town  is  partly  built  on  the  acclivity  by  which  it  is  entered 
from  the  east,  and  partly  on  a  single  street,  running  north 
and  south  along  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  most  beautiful 
eminence,  I  think,  for  the  site  of  a  town  which  I  ever  beheld. 
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The  street  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  150  to  200  feet 
in  breadth.  The  surface  is  an  easy,  obtuse,  elegant  arch,  and 
at  the  highest  point  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  lake* 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  on  the  western  side,  the  lands  on 
the  eastern  being  devoted  to  gardens,  declining  to  the  water^ 
and  forming  a  very  ornamental  part  of  the  landscape.  The 
houses  on  the  acclivity,  and  at  its  foot,  are  generally  very  in- 
different, as  are  also  a  number  of  those  on  the  hill.  There 
are  a  few  pretty  buildings,  a  considerable  number  of  decent 
ones,  and,  what  b  remarkable,  as  the  town  is  scarcely  of  six*^ 
teen  years'  standing,  a  number  well  advanced  in  decay.  This 
fact  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  negligence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  still  more  by  the  slight,  imperfect  manner  of 
building,  which  to  a  great  extent  prevails  throughout  this 
region.  The  prospect  from  the  street  is  more  attractive  than 
any  other  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  lake  is  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  water  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  shores  on 
both  sides  are  handsome  rising  grounds,  covered,  like  those 
of  the  Cayuga,  with  a  rich  forest.  The  south-eastern  view  15 
terminated  at  a  great  distance  by  a  mountain  of  considerable 
length  and  moderate  height,  which,  though  exhibiting  a 
straight,  uniform  summit,  adds  here  an  interesting  variety  to 
the  landscape.  The  whole  aspect  is  remarkably  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  is  warmly  commended  by  every  traveller.  For- 
tunately, the  disagreeable  buildings  and  marshy  grounds  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  chiefly  out  of  sight. 

Geneva  is  a  settlement,  formed  by  Major  Williamson.  The 
spot  was  pitched  upon,  both  as  an  object  of  taste  and  a 
theatre  of  business.  Hitherto,  the  latter  part  of  the  design 
has.  however,  failed.  There  are  several  stores  and  mechanics* 
shops,  and  a  considerable  distillery  in  the  list  of  its  bufldings. 
But  the  general  aspect  of  business  is  dull  and  lifeless. 

A  respectable  clergyman  is  settled  here,  who  preaches  half 
the  time  to  the  inhabitants,  and  is  employed  the  other  half,  as 
a  missionary  in  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

There  are  about  seventy  houses  in  this  village.  It  lies  in 
the  township  of  Seneca,  which,  in  the  year  1800,  contained 
I  .r>22  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  1810,  3,431. 

I  am,  Sir,  ftc. 


»# 
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LETTER    III. 


Boston.  CoMondagua.  BloamJUld.  CharUstown.  Hari^ 
ford.  Genesee  River.  Genesee  Flats.  Oak  Plains.  Their 
peculiar  Appearance,  owing  to  Fires  kindled  by  the  fn^ 
dians.  Their  Soil  productive.  County  of  Genesee.  Buf^ 
faloe.  View  of  the  Lake,  kc.  Beautiful  Collection  of 
Clouds. 

Dear  Sir; 

Tuesday,  October  2d,  we  left  Geneva  in  the 
morning,  and  rode  to  Bioomfield  through  Easton  and  Canan* 
dagua :  twenty-one  miles.  In  Easton  we  saw  nothing  remailc'^ 
able,  except  that  the  forests  to  a  considerable  extent  were 
composed  of  oaks.  This  township  contained,  in  the  year 
1800,  476  inhabitants. 

The  township  of  Canandagua  lies  chiefly  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake,  heretofore  mentioned  as  bearing  this  name, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Ontario. 

The  town  of  Canandagua^  is  built  cluefly  on  a  single  street, 
formed  along  the  great  road.  Its  site  is  partly  an  easy,  hand- 
•ome  acclivity,  and  partly  an  elevated  level,  at  its  termination. 
Hie  situation  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  G^eneva.  The 
town  itself  is  greatly  superior.  The  houses  are  remarikaUy 
good ;  in  a  better  style  than  that  of  most  older  settlements, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  defaced  by  any  appearances  of 
decay.  The  inhabitants  are  without  a  church,  but  have  settled 
a  respectable  clergyman.  A  good  building  is  ^ected  here  for 
an  academy,  on  a  very  pleasant  elevation.  It  is  not  yet  oooh 
pleted,  but  so  far  advanced,  that  it  is  intended  to  establiBh  a 

*  This  name  was  formerijr  written  Canandai^ae,  and  is  now  commonlj 
wfitten  CaiMUMiaigua.  Both  mudes  are  erronecms.  The  froqiiois  bare  in 
no  other  case  used  the  diphthong  ai. 
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school  in  it  the  ensuing  winter.  This  building  was  erected  by 
several  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  endowed  tfie  in- 
stitution with  funds,  consisting  chiefly  of  lands,  continually  in- 
creasing in  their  value,  and,  as  is  said,  already  worth  40,000 
dollars.     It  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  trustees. 

The  stores  in  this  town  are  more  numerous,  and  the  mer- 
cantile business  more  extensive,  than  in  any  other  west  of 
Utica.  At  present  it  is  the  resort  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  How  long  it  will  retain  this  advantage  cannot  be 
foreseen.  Trade,  everywhere  fluctuating  in  some  degree^  it 
in  a  newly  settled  country  always  ready  to  shift  its  residence. 
The  inhabitants  of  Canandagua  have  availed  themselyes  of 
their  present  advantages.  A  general  s|Hril  of  industry  and  ac- 
tivity is  everywhere  visible,  and  the  whole  town  wears  a  very 
cheerful  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

The  state  of  society  is  in  several  respects  superior  to  what 
is  found  in  any  part  of  this  country  west  of  Whitesboroug^. 
The  disadvantages,  attendant  upon  recency  of  settlement,  un- 
doubtedly exist,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in  any  other  place 
which  we  had  visited  on  this  journey. 

The  soil  also  is  excellent,  and  yields  abundantly  the  varioua 
produce  of  the  climate.  I  never  saw  firuit  trees  more  luxuriant* 
The  late  peaches  were  not  gathered ;  and  of  many  trees,  whicl^ 
I  examined  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Williams,  there  was  not  one» 
the  boughs  of  which  were  not  either  bent  quite  to  the  ground^ 
or  broken  by  the  load  of  fruit  Plums,  apricots,  and  apples, 
all  prosper  with  a  similar  luxuriance.  Some  of  the  peaches 
which  I  tasted  were  finely  flavoured.  General  Taylor,  an  in- 
habitant of  this  town,  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  orchard 
1»100  bushels  of  peaches.  Some  persons  have  begun  to  distil 
the  juice  of  this  fruit  into  brandy. 

The  enemies,  which  attack  these  fruits  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient settlements,  such  as  the  peach  worm,  the  canker  worm, 
the  rose  bug,  and  the  caterpillar,  together  with  several  sorts 
of  flies,  some  of  which  sting  the  fruit,  and  others  the  twigs* 
of  the  more  delicate  fruit  trees,  have  not  yet  made  their  ap> 
pearanoe.  Accordingly  they  all,  even  the  nectarine,  are  cul* 
tivated  with  entire  success.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
enemies,  which  make  a  regular  progress  wherever  man  pro- 
vides them  with  food,  will  at  no  great  dL>tiince  of  time  ravage 
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the  gardeBs  and  orchards  of  tfib  region,  as  they  hare  long 
done  those  of  others. 

Canandagna  is  the  shire  town  of  this  county.  In  the  oonrt- 
honse,  a  decent  building,  the  inhabitants  hold  their  public 
worship. 

Canandagna  lake  is  a  fine  piece  of  water.  At  the  north 
end,  it  is  defonned  by  a  marshy  oudet,  and  a  margin  of  bid- 
mshes,  but  it  generally  has  a  sprightly,  beantifnl  aspect.  The 
shores  resemble  those  of  the  Seneca,  but  are  furnished  witfi 
the  advantage  of  having  several  points  on  botib  sides,  which 
project  handsomely  into  the  water.  The  southern  limit  is 
pleasantly  formed  by  distant  mountains.  In  the  year  1800, 
this  township  contained  1,153  inhabitants ;  and,  in  1810, 
2,89s. 

Bloomfield,  the  next  township  to  Canandagna,  is  large,  con^ 
taining  four  squares,  through  the  two  southernmost  of  which 
passed  our  road.  This  tract  is  generally  a  collection  of  hills 
and  vaUies,  resembling  in  a  good  degree  those  in  Connecticnt, 
not  lying  in  long  continuations,  or  ranges,  like  all  the  preceding 
country  from  Manlius  to  this  township,  but  assuming  many 
varieties  of  form,  and  therefore,  to  us  at  least,  particularly 
pleasant.  In  these  hills  the  inhabitants  are  furnished  with  the 
important  article  of  stone  for  building  and  fencing.  The  soil, 
a  mixture  of  loam  with  gravel,  is  excellent,  and  produces 
every  thing  suited  to  the  climate. 

The  forests  of  Bloomfield  are  composed  of  oak,  and  in  some 
instances  of  chesnut  and  hickory,  tog^tiber  with  maple,  beech, 
bass,  fcc,  diis  tract  yielding  all  the  variety  of  timber  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  New- England.  The  oak  which  grows 
here,  and  which  is  the  most  valuable  production  of  the  forest, 
is  straight,  tall,  and  easily  riven.  A  great  part  of  the  fields 
are  enclosed  with  rails  made  of  this  timber ;  and  tibe  inhabitants 
believe  it  wiU  not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  chesnut  in  resisting 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Of  this,  however,  they  cannot  be 
oompetent  judges,  because  tibeir  experience  has  extended 
osly  through  the  short  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Even  if 
they  should  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  many  of 
IImb  wiO  be  able  to  form  their  enclosures  of  stone.  In  botfi 
respects  they  are  distinguished  firom  most  of  the  people  of  this 
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LandU  in  this  township  hmre  yielded  fifty  bushek  of  wh^ftt 
an  acre. 

Bloomfield  ia  also  not  lew  distinguislied  from  fill  the  pre- 
ceding country  by  a  succession  of  brooks  and  springs,  wdtering 
the  farms  of  die  inhabitants  as  in  New-England.  Afitieam» 
called  Mud  creek,  on  which  there  are  several  pretty  intervals, 
waters  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  towadiip.  AnodiOK, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Hemlock,  Little,  and  Hanyaya  lakea» 
passes  through  both  of  the  western  divisions,  and  thence  joins 
the  Genesee  river  in  the  township  of  Hartford.  A  third  rises 
in  the  centre  of  Bloomfield,  and,  running  northward  through 
Northfield,  discharges  itself  into  Irundequot  bay,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Lake  Ontario.  By  these  streams  the  in- 
habitants are  very  conveniently  furnished  with  mill-seats.  A 
similar  supply  of  water,  for  the  various  purposes  of  life,  is  not 
often  found  in  the  western  counties  of  this  state.        * 

Bloomfield  is  wholly  divided  into  farms,  and  contains  thre^ 
congregations.  In  two  of  these  clergymen  are  settled.  The 
third  has  lately  built  a  beautiful  church,  the  handsomest  I  met 
with  westward  of  Albany. 

A  part  of  Bloomfield  is  the  easternmost  of  those  grounds, 
which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  are  denominate^ 
Oak  Plains.  Charlestown,  and  a  part  of  Hartford,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  tract. 

In  the  year  1800,  Bloomfield  contained  1,940  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1810,  4,425. 

The  next  morning  we  left  our  friends  at  Bloomfield,  and, 
being  iumished  with  firesh  horses,  rode  through  the  remaining 
part  of  this  township,  Chariestown  and  Hartford,  to  Genesee 
river ;  and  beyond  that  river  nineteen  miles  to  Bemis's  inn,  in 
the  township  of  Southampton :  thirty-eight  miles.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  F.,  of  Canandagua,  joined  us  at  Bloomfield. 

Charlestown,  and  the  uplands  in  Hartford,  generally  resem- 
ble those  in  Bloomfield.  The  settlements  in  the  former  of 
these  townships  are  of  about  the  same  standing,  but  the 
country  is  to  my  eye  less  pleasant  and  less  fertile.  The  set- 
tU'iuents  in  Hartford  are  more  recent,  so  far  as  we  saw  them, 
than  those  in  Chariestown ;  and  both  the  soil  and  the  surfiioe 
are  visiUv  inferior. 

<7(*ne8ee  river,  by  which  Hartford  is  bounded  on  the  west. 
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rises  in  Pmrnsyhasm^  a  littie  south  of  its  northern  boundary, 
and  near  the  middle  point  of  its  length  from  east  to  west.  In 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  its  fountains  rise  the  head«wat«rs 
of  the  Alleghany  rirer,  die  Tioga,  and  the  Sinnemahoning, 
branehes  of  the  Snsquehannah.  The  Genesee,  after  entering 
die  state  of  New- York,  runs  about  thirty  miles  north-we$t- 
ward,  and  thence  north-eastward  in  a  winding  course  about 
seventy  more.  After  crossing  the  state  of  New- York,  add 
separating  the  counties  of  Steuben  and  Ontario  from  the 
county  of  Genesee,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
at  a  small  distance  westward  of  Irundequotbay.  In  its  course 
it  passes  over  three  sets  of  falls,  said  to  form  a  descent  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  the  whole.  Where  we  crossed 
this  river  in  Hartford,  we  found  it  about  the  size  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Unadilla,  and  a  dull,  disagreeable  stream. 

On  this  river  are  the  Genesee  flats,  large  and  very  rich 
intervals,  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  my  opinion 
without  reason,  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  These  lands 
are  not  unfrequentiy  considered  by  the  people  of  the  western 
country  as  the  best  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  quantity  of  land,  which  they  include,  I  am  un- 
able to  ascertain,  but  it  may  amount,  perhaps,  to  30,000  acres, 
a  greater  quantity  than  that  on  any  other  river  of  the  same 
size  within  my  knowledge. 

The  soil  of  these  lands,  where  we  crossed  them,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  most  other  new  grounds  in  this  and  other  regions, 
trtx.  a  black,  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  this  is  a  deep  stra- 
tum, formed  by  the  finer  particles  of  loam,  washed  from  the 
hills  surrounding  die  head-waters  of  its  tributaries,  and  floated 
down  and  deposited  by  die  river  in  the  manner  formerly  men- 
tioned. The  depth  of  this  mass  is  said  to  be  from  one  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet  I  presume  the  estimate  is  just,  for  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  intervals  to  exceed  even  twenty  feet 
The  husbandry,  employed  on  these  lands,  must  at  this  early 
period  be  supposed  to  be  very  imperfect  Such  as  it  is,  the 
parts,  which  are  converted  into  meadow,  are  said  to  yield  an- 
nually three  tons  of  good  hay  by  the  acre.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  vegetable  mould,  with  which  they  ale 
covered,  is  the  best  of  all  manure ;  that  they  are,  therefoie, 
in  their  highest  state  of  productiveness ;  and  that,  if  estimated 
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according  to  their  present  fertility,  tibey  will  certainly  be  ov«^ 
rated.  The  intervals  on  the  Mohawk  were,  within  my  re- 
membrance, not  less  celebrated  than  these.  That  these  are 
still  lands  of  an  excellent  quality  is  unquestionable. 

Intervals  have  two  advantages  beside  their  inherent  fer- 
tility. They  are  easily  cultivated ;  and  are  annually  manured 
with  the  slime  brought  down  by  the  streams,  of  which  they  are 
the  borders.  The  Indians  perfectly  understood  thenrvalae» 
and  chose  them  for  their  o^-n  scanty  husbandry,  with  the  same 
preference  which  their  successors  have  discovered.  Our  road 
lay  through  a  tract  called  the  Cannewagus  Reservation,  on 
which  were  remaining  a  few  ruined  Indian  weekwams,  an^  Ae 
usual  miserable  relics  of  Indian  agriculture. 

These  intervak  yield  wheat  less  successfully  than  other  pro- 
ducts, that  which  grows  here  weighing  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  uplands.  Hemp  is  cultivated  vnth  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  it  is  said,  that  more  than  50,000  dollars  worth 
of  this  useful  crop  has  been  raised  the  present  year.  The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  hemp  would  grow  successfully 
only  on  intervals,  drained  marshes,  or  other  grounds  of  a  pe- 
culiarly rich  and  deep  soil.  It  seems  not  a  little  surprising, 
that  this  opinion  should  ever  have  been  taken  up,  and  much 
more  that  it  should  have  become  general,  especially  in  New- 
England  ;  for  it  grows  here,  spontaneously,  to  an  enormous 
size  around  the  houses  of  slovenly  proprietors,  and  often  in 
the  highways.  It  is  now  become  an  object  of  the  most  snc- 
cessful  cultivation  in  many  places,  on  uplands  of  no  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Nor  does  it  impoverish  the  land  on  which  it 
grows  beyond  the  average  degree  of  other  crops. 

The  intervals  on  the  Genesee  are  eminently  unhealthy,  so 
unhealthy,  as  to  strip  them  of  all  their  peculiar  value. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  beyond 
the  Genesee,  we  found  a  small  inn.  Here  we  dined  on  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  in  the  open  air,  our  hostess  being  laudably 
employed  in  scrubbing  the  only  room  in  the  house,  except 
two  or  three  which  might  be  called  bed  closets. 

After  dinner  we  soon  entered  the  first  of  the  oak  plains,  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  It  extends  about  seven  miles  along  die 
road. 

The  second  begins  about  eight  miles  west  of  Batavia  village. 
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or  about  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Grenesee,  and  extends  to 
u  maple  swamp,  or  low  valley,  about  five  miles. 

The  third  begins  immediately  beyond  this  swamp,  and  ex- 
tends to  Tonnewanta  creek,  about  five  miles  more. 

The  fourth  occupies  most  of  the  distance  between  Tonne- 
wanta and  Murderers'  creek,  about  three  miles. 

The  fifth  commences  at  Ransom's,  fifty-one  miles  firom  the 
Genesee,  and  extends  to  £llicott*s  creek,  or  Eleven-mile 
creek,  about  eight  miles. 

The  sixth  begins  three  miles  from  Ellicotf  s  creek,  sixty- 
three  from  the  Genesee,  and  reaches  to  Four-mile  creek, 
four  miles. 

This  account  respects  the  old  road  only,  and  on  this  road  all 
the  distances  are  computed. 

The  first  of  these  plains  is  in  every  respect  less  interesting 
than  the  others.  Its  surface  is  less  beautiful,  and  the  ground 
less  open.  Young  trees  and  shrubs,  of  a  lean,  forbidding  ap- 
pearance, are  everywhere  spring^g  up\  which,  together  with 
a  few  miserable  settlements,  looking  as  if  they  would  long 
retain  this  character,  left  us  little  to  be  pleased  with,  except 
the  firmness  of  the  road-* in  this  country  no  contemptible  gra- 
tification. On  this  plain,  however,  we  found  one  interesting 
curiosity.  A  large  part  of  the  stones  and  rocks,  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  road,  to  the  amount  of  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  mass,  was  formed  of  marine  shells.  Among 
them  we  observed  a  grreat  many  of  the  oyster,  muscle,  and 
periwinkle.  Some  of  these  were  petrified,  or  perhaps,  in 
better  language,  mineralized.  Others  were  in  their  perfect, 
native  state ;  and  both  retained  their  proper  figure,  unaltered 
by  time  or  accident.  The  distance  of  this  spot  from  the  ocean 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  and  the  elevation 
above  its  level  probably  not  less  than  eight  hundred  feet. 

From  this  plain  we  entered  upon  a  tract  of  maple  ground, 
extending  about  twenty-four  miles  on  the  road.  At  fifteen 
miles  from  the  river  we  began  our  passage  through  a  maple 
swamp,  four  miles  in  breadth.  Here  all  the  evils,  fonneriy 
mentioned  as  attendant  upon  a  new  road,  were  experienced 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  stumps  and  roots  were  innu- 
merable, and  singularly  perplexing  and  dangerous.  Hie 
mud,  throughout  most  of  the  distance,  was  knee-deep;  and 
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often  so  stiff,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  horse  to  extricate 
himself  without  extreme  labour.  The  sun  was  just  set  when 
we  reached  this  ground.  The  road  was  a  narrow  passage, 
newly  cut  through  a  forest.  The  darkness  soon  became  in- 
tense  and  palpable,  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  road  meeting  over  our  heads,  and  excluding  Hm 
faint  light  of  the  stars ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  trust  our- 
selves wholly  to  the  g^dance  of  our  horses.  A  wolf,  which 
I  presume  considered  us  as  having  sufficiently  lost  our  wits 
to  become  his  lawful  prey,  howled  after  us  at  a  small  distance ; 
but,  having  preserved  his  own,  perceived  that  we  were  too 
numerous  to  be  attacked.  These  animals  are  frequent  in 
this  region,  and  often  do  mischief  to  sheep,  and  other  small 
cattle.  They  have  not  been  known  to  attack  men  in  the  daj 
time.  In  the  night  companies  of  them  have  compelled  in- 
dividuals, travelling  alone,  to  betake  themselves  to  trees  for 
safety,  and  confined  them  to  this  unpleasant  lodging  until 
morning. 

After  groping  and  struggling  for  three  hours,  through  this 
miserable  tract  of  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at 
our  destined  inn.  It  was  a  log-house,  but  we  were  very 
kindly  and  comfortably  entertained. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  October  24th,  we  left  Semis's 
and  rode  to  Munger^s :  thirty-seven  miles. 

From  Bemis's  to  Batavia  the  country  is  thinly  and  very 
recently  settled.  The  village  of  Batavia  is  twenty-four  miM« 
from  the  Genesee,  and  stands  on  the  Tonnewanta  creek, 
which  fturnishes  it  with  mOl-seats.  The  ground  which  it  oc- 
cupies is  low,  but  toward  the  eastern  end  rises  into  a  smaO 
elevation.  It  contains  from  twenty  to  thirty  houses,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  built  of  logs,  the  rest  small,  and 
chiefly  of  one  story.  The  court-house,  a  well-looking  structure, 
has  three  stories,  the  second  of  which  is  the  county  gaol. 

A  more  untoward  situation,  both  for  pleasantness  and 
health,  is  not  often  selected  for  a  town.  In  the  season,  nviien 
we  were  on  the  ground,  so  many  persons  were  ill  of  the  dis- 
eases common  to  this  n^on,  that  those  who  remained  well 
were  scarcely  able  to  nurse  the  sick.  The  waters,  which  had 
stagnated  in  the  road,  were  very  loathsome,  both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  mell. 
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JoAeph  Eilicott,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  Holland  company,  re«- 
sides  in  this  village.  This  gentleman  has  published  ia  valuable 
map  of  the  county. 

From  BataTia  there  are  two  roads  to  Buffaloe  creek,  and 
a  tUrd  which  passes  directly  to  Queenstown,  seven  miles 
below  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  last  is  the  nearest  route  to 
the  falls,  but  being  lately  and  imperfectly  made,  and  passing 
through  a  country  scarcely  at  all  inhabited,  presents  a  traveller 
a  disagreeable  path,  and  wretched  accommodations. 

The  new  road  to  Buffaloe  creek  is  five  miles  shorter  than 
the  other,  but  is  of  recent  date ;  and  stretches  out  into  no  less 
than  thirteen  miles  of  mud,  before  it  becomes  re-\mited. 

The  old  road,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  ancient 
military  route,  contains  from  eight  to  nine  miles  of  mud,  out 
of  twenty-three.  We  chose  this  by  the  advice  of  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  both;  and  soon  entered  upon  the  first  of 
tiuree  miry  expansions,  lying  in  this  part  of  our  journey. 
Here,  however,  we  had  the  advantage  of  day-light ;  and  the 
mire  was  less  deep  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Yet  it 
was  sufficiently  tedious. 

We  dined  at  Dunham's,  five  miles  beyond  Batavia. 

After  leaving  Dunham's,  and  passing  through  another 
maple  swamp,  we  entered  upon  the  second  of  the  plains^ 
mentioned  above.  From  the  appellation,  plains,  usually 
given  to  these  tracts,  you  will  naturally  think,  as  I  did,  that 
they  are  level  grounds.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  They 
are  generally  elevated,  and  ever^^here  present  a  surface, 
winding  easily,  without  any  sudden  declivity,  except  on  the 
borders  of  streams  or  swamps.  The  variations  of  surface  are 
however  continual;  and  some  of  the  eminences  rise  const** 
derably  above  the  common  level. 

These  grounds  are  also  termed  openings,  as  being  in  a 
great  degree  destitute  of  forests.  The  rest  of  the  vegetation, 
with  which  they  are  covered,  consists  of  grass,  weeds,  and 
shrubs  of  various  kinds.  The  grass  resembles  a  speciea, 
sometimes  seen  on  the  intervals  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
named,  perhaps  locally,  thatch.  The  stalk  is  single,  firom 
duee  to  five  feet  in  height,  tinctured  in  various  parts  with  « 
brown  hue,  and  topped  with  a  spreading  ear,  generally  r^* 
sembltng  diat  of  spear-grass.     Betide  the  ahrubt,  which  have 
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nothing  remarkable  in  tbem,  there  are  on  all  these  plains 
some,  and  pn  some  of  them  many,  young  trees ;  particulariy 
on  that  near  the  Genesee. 

These  grounds  are  of  a  singular  and  interesting  appear- 
ance. The  trees,  growing  on  them,  are  almost  nnivenally 
oaks.  They  are  of  four  sorts;  two  white,  the  other  two, 
the  black  and  the  yellow.  One  of  the  white  is  very  common 
in  New-England,  the  other  is  of  a  species  already  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Bloomfield.  This  tree  is  very  talU 
The  stem  is  exactly  straight,  handsome,  and  without  limbs 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  and  the  crown  is  silperior 
in  beauty  to  that  of  every  other  species.  In  the  low  grounds 
bordering  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  theise  plains,  we  saw 
many  of  these  trees  remarkably  elegant,  and  excelling  every 
vegetable  production  except  the  white  pine.  The  bark  is  of 
a  very  light  hue,  and  separated  into  regular  divisions,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  rock-maple,  but  much  more  beautiful.  When 
this  tree  is  full-grown,  its  height  exceeds  one  hundred  feet 

On  these  grounds  also  grow  the  chesnut,  the  shag-bark, 
or  kiskatoma,  and  several  other  trees. 

The  soil  of  these  plains  is  loam,  of  a  light  brown  hue, 
mingled  with  gravel,  and  covered  by  a  very  thin  vegetable 
mould ;  the  residuum  chiefly  of  shrubs  and  herbage. 

When  one  of  these  plains  is  seen  at  a  little  distance,  a  tra- 
veller emerging  from  the  forest  naturally  concludes,  that  it  is 
the  commencement  of  a  settled  country;  and,  as  he  advances 
towards  it,  is  instinctively  led  to  cast  his  eye  forward,  to  find 
the  town  or  village,  of  which  it  is  the  outskirt.     From  this 
impression  Us  mind  will  be  unable  to  free  itself;   for  the 
thought,  though  given  up,  will  recur  again  and  agam,  in  spite 
of  his  absolute  conviction,  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  an  im- 
mense wilderness.     At  the  same  time,  a  sense  of  stillness  and 
solitude,  a  feeling  of  absolute  retirement   from  the  world, 
deeper  and  more  affecting  than  any  which  he  has  ever  sus- 
pected before,  will  be  forced  upon  him,  while  he  is  roving 
over  one  of  these  sequestered  regions.     No  passage  out  of 
them  is  presented  to  his  eye.     Yet  though  the  tract  around 
him  is  seemingly  bounded  everywhere,  the  boundary  is  every- 
where obscure ;  being  formed  by  trees  thinly  dispersed,  and 
retired  beyond  each  other  at  such  distances,  as  that,  while  in 
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many  places  they  actually  Umit  the  view,  they  appear  rather 
to  border  dim,  indistinct  openings  into  other  tracts  of  country. 
Thus  he  always  feels  the  limit  to  be  uncertain ;  and,  until  he 
is  actually  learing  one  of  these  plains,  will  continually  expect 
to  find  a  part  of  the  expansion  still  spreading  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  eye.  At  every  little  distance,  especially  on  the 
higher  grounds,  the  view  is  widely*  though  indefinitely,  ex- 
tended along  the  surface ;  and  a  little  above,  where  he  looks 
through  the  stems  of  the  trees,  is  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon.  On  every  side  a  multitude  of  chasms  conduct  his 
eye  beyond  the  labyrinth,  by  which  he  b  surrounded ;  and 
present  an  imaginary  passage  back  into  the  world,  from  which 
he  is  withdrawn ;  bewildering  him  with  expectation,  continu- 
ally awakened,  to  be  continually  disappointed.  Thus,  in  a 
kind  of  wild,  romantic  rapture,  he  wanders  over  these  plains, 
with  emotions  similar  to  those,  with  which  when  a  child  he 
roamed  through  the  wildernesses  created  in  Arabian  tales,  or 
the  imaginary  regions  spread  before  him  in  a  dream.  He  is 
not  only  separated  from  all  human  beings,  but  is  eveiy  mo- 
ment  conscious  of  this  separation.  Whenever  he  ascends  one 
of  the  superior  elevations,  he  seems  to  stand  above  the  rest  of 
the  globe.  On  every  side  he  looks  downward,  and  beholds  a 
prospect,  with  many  vistas  opening  indeed  around  him,  but 
conducting  his  eye  to  no  definite  object,  and  losing  it  in  con- 
fusion and  obscurity.  His  view  is  confined  neither  by  forests 
nor  mountains ;  while  yet  trees,  in  a  thin  dispersion,  partially 
interrupt  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  discover,  through  their  va- 
rious openings,  that  it  has  no  other  limitation  than  the  skirts 
of  the  heavens. 

While  he  wanders  onward  through  this  bewildering  scenery, 
he  cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  on  these  plains  Indians  have 
lived,  and  roved,  and  hunted,  and  fought,  ever  since  their  first 
arrival  from  the  shores  of  Asia.  Here,  unless  they  molested 
each  other,  there  was  nothing  to  molest  them.  They  were  the 
sole  lords,  the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  country.  Here, 
therefore,  he  will  call  up  before  his  imagination  the  secret 
windings  of  the  scout,  the  burst  of  the  war-whoop,  the  fury 
of  an  Indian  onset,  the  triumphant  display  of  scalps,  and 
the  liorrors  of  the  war-dance  before  the  tortured  and  ex- 
piring captive.     Whether  these  thoughts  will  be  excited  in 
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the  mind  of  any  future  traveller  I  know  not ;  in  my  own»  tiMj. 
sprang  up  instinetiTely. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  these  grounda  i» 
probably  this.  The  Indians  annually^  and  sometimes  often^r^ 
burned  such  parts  of  the  North- American  forests  as  they  found 
suflSciently  dry.  In  every  such  case  the  fuel  cousin  chiefly 
of  the  fidlen  leaves,  which  are  rarely  dry  enough  for  an  exr 
tensive  combustion,  except  on  uplands;  and  on  these  only 
when  covered  with  a  dry  soil.  Of  this  nature  were  always 
the  oak  and  yellow-pine  grounds;  which  were  therefore 
usually  subjected  to  an  annual  conflagration.  The  beech 
and  maple  g^unds  were  commonly  too  wet  to  be  burned* 
Hence  on  Uiese  grounds  the  vegetable  mould  is  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth ;  having  been  rarely  or  never  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  while  on  the  oak  and  pine  g^unds  it  often 
does  not  exceed  an  inch.  That  this  is  the  effect  of  fire  only, 
and  not  of  any  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  trees,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  in  moist  soils,  where  the  fire  cannot  pe- 
netrate, the  mould  is  as  deep  on  the  oak  as  on  the  miqple 
grounds.  This  mould  is  combustible,  and  by  an  intense  fire 
is  wholly  consumed. 

The  object  of  these  conflagrations  was  to  produce  fresh  and 
sweet  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  the  deer  to  tlie 
spots  on  which  they  had  been  kindled.  Immediately  afker 
the  fires  a  species  of  grass  springs  up,  sometimes  called  five 
grass,  because  it  usuaDy  succeeds  a  conflagration.  Whether 
it  is  a  peculiar  species  of  grass,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  not  hav- 
ing seen  it  since  the  days  of  childhood.  Either  from  its  natnieb 
or  from  the  efficacy  of  the  fire,  it  is  remariiably  sweet,  and 
eageriy  sought  by  deer.  All  the  underwood  is  at  the  same 
time  consumed,  so  that  these  animals  are  easily  discovered  at 
considerable  distances ;  a  thing  impracticable  where  the  foreati 
have  not  been  burned.  You  will  remember,  that  to  sopfdy 
himself  with  timber  for  a  weekwam,  and  with  wood  for  fiiel, 
was  the  only  use,  which  an  Indian  could  make  of  a  forest ;  and 
that  the  earth  furmshed  him  with  nothing  but  a  place  for  faia 
residence,  his  garden,  and  his  game.  While,  therefore,  he 
destroyed  both  the  forest  and  the  soil,  he  converted  them  to 
the  most  profitable  uses  for  himself. 

When  these  grovids  had  been  often  burned,  they  weie  of 
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eoune  corered  with  grass.  The  seeds  and  mitSy  whenoe  (ur 
tare  trees  would  have  germinated,  were  extensively  destroyed 
by  svooessive  fires.  Few  trees,  therefore,  could  spring  for 
want  irf"  seeds,  and  fewer  still  because  the  surface  was  coTered 
with  grass ;  for  wherever  that  vegetable  has  gained  possession 
of  die  soil  forest  trees  will  never  spring.  The  small  number 
scattered  over  these  plains  grew  on  spots,  which  were  less 
ravaged  by  the  fire  because  they  were  moist,  or  because  they 
were  less  covered  with  leaves. 

Thus,  in  time,  these  plains  were  disforested  to  the  degree 
in  which  we  now  see  them,  and  were  gradually  converted  into 
pasture  grounds.  It  ought  to  be  obsearved,  that  they  were  in 
aH  probability  burat  over  for  ages  after  they  were  disforested ; 
I  presume  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  a  dry  season  of 
autumn  tfie  grass  would  furnish  ample  fuel  for  this  purpose. 

That  this  is  the  true  cause  of  tibe  singular  appearance  of 
these  plains  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  the  following  facts 
are  compared. 

lliat  the  Indians  customarily  burned,  ev^  year,  such  parts 
of  the  forests  as  were  suflBciently  dry  to  admit  of  conflagration. 

That  these  were  the  only  g^unds,  which,  except  in  rare 
cases,  could  be  successfully  burned. 

That,  wherever  they  have  been  {or  a  considerable  length  of 
time  free  from  fires,  the  young  trees  are  now  springing  up  in 
great  numbers,  and  will  soon  change  these  open  grounds  into 
forests,  if  left  to  the  course  of  nature.  Such,  particularly,  is 
the  fbet  on  the  first  of  these  plains,  near  the  Genesee  river; 
and  still  more  strikingly  in  BloomfieM  and  Charleston,  where 
the  fires  have  been  longer  intermitted. 

That  in  various  places  the  marks  of  the  fire  are  now  visible 
on  the  trunks  of  the  remaining  trees,  particulariy  near  the 
ground.  These  marks  I  suppose  to  have  been  impressed  at 
a  comparatively  late  period,  mid  by  fires  kindled  in  the  grass. 

That  on  the  borders  of  these  very  plains,  trees,  of  exactly 
the  same  species,  are  now  growing  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
the  usoal  regular  soooession,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  within  the 
nearest  neighboarliood  of  these  on  the  plains ;  and  that  this 
diyewity,  pmfectiy  explicable  on  tins  supposition,  is  inexpiica- 
Ue  on  any  other. 

That  there  can  be  no  account  given,  why  the.rvogetable 
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mould  should  be  so  thinly  spread  over  these  plains,  except 
that  it  has  been  continually  consumed  by  fire ;  since  it  existo 
in  the  usual  quantity  in  the  forests,  composed  of  the  same 
trees,  on  moister  ground,  bordering  these  plains  on  eyerjr 
side. 

And,  that  all  the  phenomena  are,  ifl  mistake  not,  explained 
by  the  cause  alleged. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  there  are  no  such  grounds  in  New- 
England,  in  which  country  also  Indians  lived  and  hunted ;  I 
answer, 

1st,  The  New- England  oak  and  yellow  pine  forests  have 
not  been  subjected  to  fire  for  many  years. 

2dly,  No  accounts  of  their  ancient  appearance  have  come 
down  to  us. 

3dly,  The  whole  of  southern  New- England,  except  the 
mountains  and  swamps,  was  almost  wholly  covered  with  oak 
and  pine  forests.  All,  therefore,  being  capable  of  an  annual 
and  easy  conflagration,  there  was  no  inducement  to  bum  any 
single  part  frequently.  Yet,  beside  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  Indians  kindled  the  forests  yearly  for  the  above-named 
purpose,  there  are  now  remaining  many  proofs  of  such  fires. 

4thly,  That  within  my  own  remembrance  there  were,  in  the 
t(i\^iiship  of  Northampton,  spots  desolated  in  a  similar  man- 
nvT.  These,  although  laid  waste  in  an  inferior  degree,  were 
yet  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  left  in  a  great  measure  naked* 
Now  they  are  completely  covered  with  a  thick  forest  I  snp- 
])ose  these  grounds,  however,  to  have  been  frequently  burnt 
by  the  English  inhabitants,  who  foolishly  followed  this  Indian 
custom,  in  order  to  provide  feed  for  their  cattle  in  the  spring. 

These  plains  have,  until  very  lately,  been  considered  as  oi 
little  value,  when  compared  with  the  maple  and  beech  land ; 
which  here  is  called,  by  way  of  distinction  from  them,  timbered 
hind.  From  numerous  experiments  made  on  them  within  a 
short  time  it  appears,  however,  that  the  wheat  sown  on  them 
not  only  grows  luxuriantly,  and  yields  a  rich  crop,  but  is  hea- 
vier by  several  pounds  in  the  bushel  than  that  which  grows  on 
the  maple  lands.  It  is  also  whiter  and  better,  and  commands 
therefore  a  higher  price.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
tliat  these  facts  have  rapidly  raised  the  plains  in  the  public 
t'stimation. 
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On  the  third  pkun  we  found  a  giiigular  maAs  of  limestoDe 
giUTel,  coDsigting  of  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  natmeg,  and 
nearly  the  same  shape.  They  were  apparently  formed  of  a 
partial  dissolution  of  white  lime  rock,  and  were  very  nearly  of 
one  size.  The  mass  extended  orer  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  surface. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  plains  lie  between 
Dunham's,  twenty-nine  miles,  and  Van  De  Vender's,  forty- 
seven  miles,  from  the  Genesee  river.  In  this  extent  there  is 
but  one  house,  which  is  withiu  one  mile  of  Van  De  Vendei^s. 
Seventeen  miles  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  therefore,  were 
destitute  of  a  human  habitation.  There  is,  however,  an 
Indian  settlement,  called  the  Tonnewanta  village,  lying  three 
or  four  miles  north  of  the  road,  on  the  creek  of  the  same 
name.  To  this  village  benighted  travellers  not  unfrequently 
betake  themselves,  and  find  hospitable  entertainment. 

We  arrived  at  Van  De  Vender's,  a  log  house,  about  sun- 
set; but  were  unable  to  procure  entertainment,  the  house 
having  been  pre-occupied.  After  having  travelled  eight  miles, 
four  of  them  in  a  heavy  rain,  we  gladly  alighted  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  placed  ourselves  at  Hunger's,  a  log-house,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  road.  Scarcely  were  we  seated  when 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  state  of  very  serious  embarrassment. 
The  house  contained  neither  flour  nor  bread.  We  had  rode 
ttkirty-seven  miles,  and  were  not  in  very  good  humour  to  go 
to  bed  supperless.  Nor  were  we  willing  to  begin  our  journey 
the  following  day  without  a  breakfast.  In  this  quandary  a 
good-natured  waggoner,  who  was  removing  his  family  into 
Upper  Canada,  and  carried  his  provisions  along  with  him, 
kindly  relieved  our  distress  by  oflering  to  furnish  the  inn- 
keeper with  the  necessary  quantity  of  flour.  With  this  sup- 
ply our  good  landlady  very  expeditiously  placed  before  us  a 
cup  of  hyson  tea,  with  loaf  sugar,  cream,  and  excellent  hot 
Uscuit  and  butter.  This  supper,  though  found  everywhere  in 
decent  inns  and  older  settlements,  was  here  unexpected  and 
very  highly  relished.  The  house  was  not  more  than  half  built. 
The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  almost  uninhabited,  and  we 
were  wet  and  weary.  It  rained  all  night,  and  a  part  of  our 
company  were  occasionally  sprinkled.  However,  we  slept 
soundly,  and  in  the  morning  refreshed  ourselves  with  an  ex- 
cellent breakfast. 
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We  were  detained  till  late  die  next  morning  by  tti# 
At  lengthy  perceiving  it  to  slacken,  we  began  onr  journey  t^ 
Buffaloe  Creek,  and  arrived  abont  two  o'clock ;  fourteen  er 
fifteen  miles.  We  were  twice  stopped  by  the  ram,  and  weM 
fatigaed  by  crossing  a  deep  maple  swamp,  three  miles  in 
breadth,  a  fac-simile  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bemb*. ' 

The  county  of  Grenesee  comprises  the  whole  western  end  of 
the  state  of  New- York.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Ontario,  on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  Ae 
counties  of  Steuben  and  Ontario,  and  on  the  west  by  tlie 
river  Niagara,  Lake  Erie,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  lake 
(limiting,  eastward,  a  small  tract,  purchased  of  congress  bj 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania)  until  it  intersects  its  north  line* 
The  greatest  length  of  this  county  from  north  to  south  ]» 
ninety-two  mfles.  On  the  south  line  it  measures  ninety-abt 
miles.  From  Lake  Erie  to  the  county  of  Ontario,  in  a  direct 
fine,  the  distance  is  fifty-eight  miles.  This  tract  is  common^ 
said  to  contain  upwards  of  four  millions  of  acres,  being  moie 
than  are  included  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Its  surface  m 
the  northern  parts  is  remarkably  level ;  not  a  single  hill,  of 
any  importance,  being  found  on  the  great  road  firom  Grenesee 
river  to  Buflaloe  Creek ;  unless  the  descent  and  ascent  to  and 
from  the  swamps  and  mill-streams  should  be  called  hilku 
Here,  however,  we  only  fall  below  the  common  level,  and 
rise  to  it  again.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed^ 
any  considerable  hill  between  the  road  and  Lake  Ontario^ 
if  we  except  the  brow  of  the  lime-stone  stratum,  which,  H 
is  said,  crosses  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract,  entering  the 
county  of  Ontario  on  the  east,  and  Upper  Canada  on  die 
west. 

The  southern  parts  of  this  tract,  including  perhaps  one-tiard» 
and  possibly  two-fifths,  of  the  whole,  are  said  to  be  hilly,  and 
even  mountainous.  From  the  number  of  considerable  streams^ 
rising  in  this  region,  and  fonning  a  part  of  the  head-waten 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Genesee  rivers,  the  account  appean 
to  be  true. 

Tlus  county,  throughout  the  nordiem  half,  is  scantily  fur- 
nished with  springs  and  streams.  All  these,  of  any  size, 
except  Allen's  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Genesee,  and  two  or 
three  smaller  ones,  which  empty  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario, 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Lett^v* 
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SoMdlar  itreamt  and  springs  are  scarce.  Hie  soil  of  this 
eonntrj  is  principally  of  the  two  kinds,  already  so  often  men- 
tioned, that  of  (lie  oak^  and  that  of  the  maple  lands.  As  I 
•hall  hare  oceasim  to  consider  this  subject  more  pardcnlariy 
hereafker,  I  shall  only  remark  for  the  present,  that  I  consider 
this  tract  as  inferior  to  several  of  those,  which  lie  Ihrther 
east  Still  it  is  a  fertile  country,  and  capable  of  producing 
ptentifidly  all  the  vegetation  of  tba  climate. 

The  settlements  in  the  county  of  Genesee  are  very  few. 
On  a  farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  aD 
the  various  kinds  of  firuit,  produced  at  Canandagua,  hav^ 
long  flourished.  Hereafter  ibej  will  probably  flourish  through- 
out its  whole  extent  The  only  villages,  which  it  contains, 
are  Batavia  and  Buffaloe  creek.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
county,  eleven  miles  in  breadth  on  the  south,  and  twenty-four 
on  the  north,  is  formed  into  three  townships :  Northampton 
on  the  north,  Southampton  in  the  middle,  and  Leicester^ 
which  is  fifty-seven  miles  in  length,  on  the  south.  The  rest 
of  tlie  county,  though  everywhere  divided  by  surveys,  is 
included  in  the  single  township  of  Batavia;  probably  th? 
largest,  which  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

From  BuSaloe  Creek  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
seven  miles,  the  state  has  reserved  to  itself  one  mile  in 
breadth  along  the  river  Niagara;  mtending  to  control,  with- 
out any  interfering  claims,  the  future  navigation  of  this  spot 
Within  the  reservation  is  included  the  ground  opposite  to 
Black  Bock,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
hereafter.  Independently  of  the  two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario, 
the  river  Niagara,  and  the  plains  ah^ady  described,  I  know 
nothing  in  the  county,  which  is  particulariy  beautiful  or 
magnificent  The  uniformity  of  tlie  surface  must  always  be 
tedious  to  tlie  eye. 

The  county  of  Genesee  is,  and  during  a  considerable 
period  will  probably  continue  to  be  unhealthy.  The  tracts 
on  the  Genesee  river,  and  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  particulariy 
so.  Buffaloe  Creek  is  also  sickly.  Batavia  has  been  already 
aMDtioned.  The  oak-plains  appear  to  furnish  a  firirer  promiae 
of  health,  than  any  other  part  of  tbe  northern  half.  In  a  flat 
eoantry  the  streams,  during  the  summer  half  year,  will  of 
course  be  noxious. 
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Almost  all  this  extensive  tract  is  the  property  of  the  HoDndl 
compauy.  These  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  give  very  little  en* 
coiiragement  to  settlers.  Too  wealthy  to  feel  any  necessity 
of  selling  their  lands,  and  knowing  that  they  will  of  ooana 
increase  in  value,  they  propose,  as  I  am  infcmned,  condilioiiB 
of  purchase,  which  are  not  very  alluring.  The  onsetfled 
lands  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  therefore  be  cluefly 
occupied  before  these  are  taken  up.  This  is  the  more  {hto- 
bable,  as  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  territories  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  even  that  of  Louisiana,  have  already  become 
inviting  objects  to  emigrants. 

Buffaloe  Creek,  otherwise  called  New- Amsterdam,  is  built 
on  the  north-eastern  border  of  a  considerable  mill-stream, 
which  bears  the  same  name.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  prevents  all 
vessels,  larger  than  boats,  from  ascending  its  waters.  ¥ar 
boats  it  is  navigable  about  eight  mfles.  Its  appearance  is  more 
sprightly  than  that  of  some  others  in  this  region.  The  sonth- 
westem  bank  is  here  a  peninsula,  covered  with  a  handsome 
grove.  Through  it  several  vistas  might  be  cut  with  advantage, 
as  they  would  open  fine  views  of  the  lake,  a  beautiful  objeot. 
The  prospect,  which  they  would  furnish  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  would  be  boundless. 

The  village  is  built  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  consists  of  about  twenty  indifferent  houses.  The  Holland 
company  own  the  soil.  Hitherto  they  have  declined  to  sell  it, 
and,  until  very  lately,  to  lease  it.  Most  of  the  settlers  have, 
therefore,  taken  up  their  ground  without  any  title.  The  terms 
on  which  it  is  leased  are,  that  the  lessee  shall  within  nine 
months  build  a  house,  thirty  feet  in  front,  and  two  stmeB  ib 
height ;  and  shall  pay,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  dollars  amraatty 
for  each  lot  of  half  an  acre.  The  streets  are  straight,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  are  only  forty  feet  wide. 
What  could  have  induced  this  wretched  limitation  in  a  mere 
wilderness  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  The  spot  is  unhealthy, 
though  of  a  sufficient  elevation,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  iii^ 
formed,  free  from  the  vicinity  of  any  stagnant  waters.  Hie 
diseases  prevailing  here  are  those,  which  are  common  to  all 
this  country.  The  inhabitants*  are  a  casual  collection  of  ad- 
venturers ;  and  haVe  the  usual  character  of  such  adventurers, 
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tiim  coDeetad,  when  remote  from  regolor  society,  retaimng 
but  little  seme  of  govermnent  or  religion.  We  saw  aboot  as 
manj  Indians  in  this  village  as  white  people.  The  superin- 
tendmt  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Six  Nations  resides  here*. 

New- Amsterdam  is  at  present  the  thoroogfafare  for  all  the 
commerce  and  tra?elting  interchangeably  going  on  between 
the  eastern  states  (including  New- York  and  New- Jersey)  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  great  western  lakes.  The 
creek  b  frequently  said  to  unite  with  the  river  Niagara.  I 
diould  say,  as  I  beKeve  every  other  man  would,  who  spoke 
from  his  own  inspection,  that  it  unites  with  Lake  Erie ;  and 
that  the  river  Niagara  begins  two  miles  further  north,  at,  or 
rather  just  below,  Black  Rock.  Here  the  first  perceptible 
current  conmiences;  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the 
waters,  unless  agitated  by  winds,  are  perfectly  stiO,  and  have 
exactly  the  same  appearance  as  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

At  Black  Rock,  a  town,  which  is  a  mile  square,  is  Uid  out 
by  order  of  the  state  into  house  lots.  The  lots  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  public  sale  in  December  of  this  year,  upon  terms 
widi  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Should  they  be  equitable, 
tiie  trade,  which  I  mentioned,  will  soon  centre  here.  Between 
this  rock  and  the  shore  is  the  only  secure  harbour  on  the  Ame- 
rican, and  a  much  better  than  any  on  the  British  side  of  the 
lake,  within  a  great  distance.  A  road  is  already  begun  from 
this  spot  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  will 
not  improbably  be  completed  within  a  year. 

The  period  is  not  distant,  when  the  commerce  of  thb  neigh- 
bourhood wiD  become  a  gpreat  national  object,  and  involve  no 
small  part  of  the  interests  and  happiness  of  millions.  I  shall 
consider  it  more  particularly  hereafter. 

Since  tiie  date  of  this  journey  the  county  of  Genesee  has 
been  formed  into  five;  Genesee,  Niagara,  Alleghany,  Cata- 
raugus,  and  Chautauglique.  The  two  first,  Genesee  on  tiie 
^Bst,  and  Niagara  on  the  west,  are  bounded  on  tiie  north 
by  Lake  Ontario.  The  three  last,  Alleghany  cm  the  east, 
Cataraugus  in  the  middle,  and  Chautaug^ue  on  the  west, 
ere  aB  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  line  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  The  viUife  of  Bu&loe  wti  honied  dowo  during  the  kte  ww.  Siooe 
thttt  pefiod  it  bat  beeo  re4Niilt,  and  it  now  a  bemndfiil  and  6oarishing  town 
ofooahandredandfiftj  houMs. — FaA.     1890. 
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In  this  divirion  the  distribatidn  of  the  western  ooimtiy  in  d» 
state  of  New- York  is  probably  completed. 

lohabitEoit 
Townships.       in  1810. 

The  present  Grenesee  contains ....  10  12,644 

Niagara 4  6,182 

Allegfaatiy 6  1,M2 

Cataraogos 1  458 

Chatangbque 3  2,881 

22  23,567 

The  shire  town  of  Genesee  is Batavia. 

Niagara BafiUoe. 

Allegfaany Angelica. 

Catarangas Hamilton. 

Chatang^iqae .-  Maysville. 

From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  the  Holland  company  bare 
thought  it  proper  to  part  with  some  of  their  lands,  tm  terms 
so  reasonable  as  to  allure  a  considerable  number  of  puiw 
chasers;  and  that  the  population  of  this  tract,  althongh 
very  gradual,  has  yet  increased  more  rapidly  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  prospect  presented  at  Buffaloe  is  now  most  attractiTe^ 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  mentioned  above.     Direcdj 
opposite,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  but  in  full  view,  stands 
Fort  Erie,  a  block-house,  accompanied  by  a  suit  of  bairecks 
and  a  hamlet   This  collection  of  houses  is  built  on  a  beantifi^ 
shore,  wears  less  the  ajqiearance  of  a  recent  settlement,  and 
exhibits  a  much  greater  degree  of  improvement  than  any 
thing  which  we  saw  west  of  the  Genesee  river.     Beyond  tUs* 
hamlet  a  handsome  point  stretches  to  the  south-west,  and 
furnishes  an  imperfect  shelter  to  the  vessek  employed  in  tbe 
commerce  of  the  lake.   Seven  of  these  vessek  (five  schoonen^ 
a  sloop,  and  a  pettiaugre)  lay  in  the  harbour  at  this  time,  and 
presented  to  us  an  image  of  business  and  activity,  which,  dis> 
tant  as  we  were  from  the  ocean,  was  scarcely  less  impressive 
than  that  presented  by  the  harbour  <^  New- York,   when 
crowded  with  almost  as  many  hundreds. 

Behind  this  point  another,  much  more  remote,  stretches  out 
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in  the  nme  directioii,  exhibitiiig  m  form  of  finished  elegance, 
and  seeming  an  exactly  suitable  limit  for  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  fflls  the  fine  scoop  between  these  arms.  Still  farther 
sonthward,  the  lake  opens  m  boundless  view,  and  presents  in 
a  perfect  manner  the  blending  of  unlimited  waters  with 
the  sky. 

Orer  these  points  assembled,  as  if  to  feast  our  eyes  at  the 
commmicement  of  the  evening  after  our  arrival,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  collections  of  clouds  ever  seen  by  a  votary  of 
nature.  They  were  of  elegant  forms,  and  of  hues  intense  and 
lefiilgent  The  richest  crimson,  fading  into  the  tinges  of  the 
pink  and  the  rose,  adorned  them  on  one  side,  and  gold  bur- 
nished into  the  highest  brilliancy  on  the  other.  Several  strata 
of  these  splendours,  extending  over  one-tenth  of  the  horizon, 
lay  above  each  other,  in  the  most  fascinating  variety  of  fan- 
tastical beauty;  while  others,  single,  in  pairs,  or  in  small 
groups,  vied  with  the  larger  assemblages  in  contributing  to  the 
glory  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  south-west  and  north-east, 
two  loi^  ranges  of  leaden-coloured  clouds,  with  fleeces  of 
mist  hanging  beneath  them,  reached  round  two-thirds  of  the 
horiion.  These,  at  intervals,  were  all  along  changed,  some- 
times graduaHy  and  sometimes  suddenly,  into  the  gayest 
crimson  and  the  most  vivid  purple,  alternated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  both  of  the  pen  and  the  pencQ. 
The  sky  above,  of  that  pure  bright  aspect  which  succeeds  a 
storm,  when  it  becomes  clear  widi  a  soil  serenity,  was  varied 
firom  a  glowing  yellow,  a  brilliant  straw  colour,  and  a  wiDow 
green,  into  a  light,  and  finally  into  a  darker  azure,  the  beau- 
tiinl  bhie  of  autumn. 

Bmieath  all  this  glory  the  lake,  a  boundless  field  of  polished 
'glass,  glittered,  alternately,  with  the  variegated  splendour  of 
tfie  clouds  and  the  hues  of  the  sky,  softening  and  improving 
tfie  briUiancy  of  both  with  inimitable  delicacy,  and  leaving  on 
the  mind  the  impressicm  of  enchantment  n&eir  than  of  reality. 
Not  a  breath  was  felt,  not  a  leaf  tremUed,  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  not  a  fhetnation  disturbed  the  elegance  of  the  suifiM)e. 
A  fively  iamgination  would  easily  have  fiEmcied,  that  a  paradise 
aught  be  fbaid  beyond  diis  charming  expanrion. 

I  am^  Sir,  ftc. 


LETTER  IV. 


Account  of  the  great  Lakes  which  supply  the  Bitmr 
Niagara.  Lake  Superior :  its  Islands,  Rivers,  kc.  JK- 
ver  St. Marie:  its  only  Outlet.  Opinion,  that  tk&n 
are  subterranean  Outlets,  examined.  Lake  Huram. 
Lake  Michigan.  Island  of  Michilimackinac.  Huron 
River.  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Erie.  Evidence,  thai 
the  Waters  of  these  Lakes  are  lower  than  they  formmrijf 
were. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Brporb  I  commeDce  my  account  of  the  river  and 
faUs  of  Niagara,  it  wiD  not  be  amiss  to  describe,  sommariiy* 
Ae  great  chain  of  lakes,  whose  waters  are  conveyed  to  the 
ooean  through  this  channel.  Without  a  just  apprehenaioa  of 
the  extent  cS  this  singuhur  collection  of  waters,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  conceive,  or  even  to  admit,  correct  views  of 
the  impOTtance  and  splendour  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 

The  first  and  westernmost  of  these  inland  seas  is  Lake  Su- 
perior. Carver,  whose  accounts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ezr 
amined,  have,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  at  first  attachad 
to  them,  been  found  to  be  remarkably  just  and  accurate,  wrnA 
who  coasted  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  shores  of  this 
lake  near  twelve  hundred  miles,  informs  us,  that  its  whole 
circuit  measures  more  than  sixteen  hundred:  an  estimate 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  M'Kensie.  It  lies  between  46^ 
and  48^  north  latitude,  and  between  84^  and  93^  west  longi- 
tude from  London.  So  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  ezamia- 
ing,  its  shores  are  rough,  rocky,  and  mountainous.  Tlw 
water  is  remarkably  transparent ;  so  that,  in  his  language^  over 
a  depth  of  six  fathoms,  his  canoe,  instead  of  appearing  to  real 
on  the  water,  seemed  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.     In  the 
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•mnmer  it  b  warm  at  the  surface,  bat  at  a  small  depth  is  Teiy 
cold. 

Lake  Soperior  contains  many  blands,  and  among  them  fire 
of  a  considerable  size»  Romid,  Pont-Chartrain,  PhilippeanXy 
M irapao,  and  Royal ;  the  last  one  hmidred  miles  in  length 
and  forty  in  breadth.  Nmther  of  these  islands  has  hitherto 
been  explored.  Some  of  them,  regarded  by  the  Indians  as 
sacred  places,  are  holden  in  high  veneration. 

About  forty  small  rivers  enter  this  lake ;  and  three  of  a 
soperior  size:  the  Nipegon,  the  Michipicoton,  and  the  St. 
Louis.  The  first  on  the  north-eastern,  taid  the  second  on  the 
north-western  side.  The  third,  whose  springs  are  the  most 
remote  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence,  discharges  itself  at  the 
south-western  angle.  To  the  eye  this  lake,  except  at  the  two 
angles,  is  an  ocean :  the  view  being  literally  boundless.  Like 
the  ocean  also,  it  is  frequently,  and  furiously,  agitated  by 
storms,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. 

Virgin  copper  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  riiore,  and  on 
many  of  the  small  islands,  particularly  on  those  which  are  near 
the  eastern  coast. 

A  small  river,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Nipegon,  descends, 
just  before  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  over  a  perpendicular 
precipice,  more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Lake  Superior  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  prinoi- 
pal  of  which  are  the  trout,  the  while-fish,  and  the  sturgeon. 

The  channel  through  which  the  waters  of  this  vast  reservoir 
are  emptied  into  the  Huron  is  the  river  St  Marie,  which  in 
one  place  b  not  more  than  six  feet  in  depth.  By  Carver,  and 
by  odiers  who  have  followed  him,  it  b  supposed,  that,  after 
making  the  utmost  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  its  surfieice,  the  St  Marie  b  an  insufficient  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
lake ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  drawn  off  by  one  or  more 
fobterraneous  passages.   Permit  me  to  examine  thb  opinion. 

That  subterraneous  passages  exist,  which  descend  to  Ae 
centre,  or  pass  cnrcuitonsly  round  the  globe,  or  any  considar- 
able  part  of  it,  wiD  hardly  be  imagined.  If  they  terminate  at 
any  moderate  distance  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been  filled,  and  certainiy  can  admit 
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DO  more  supplies  jfrom  the  lake.  If  tibey  break  through  tlie 
surface,  the  effusion  of  water  from  the  orifice  must  be  too  ex- 
traordinary to  have  escaped  observation.  If  the  passage  ter- 
minates at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  (sttjr 
Huron,  or  Michigan),  the  nearest,  and  therefore  the  most 
promising  resorts  in  this  investigation,  the  water  above  and 
around  the  opening  would  boil  with  a  force,  which  mtist  detect 
the  fact ;  since  every  part  of  these  lakes  is  continually  wan- 
dered over,  both  by  tiie  Indians  and  the  whites.  The  Only 
remaining  supposition  is,  that  these  conduits  open  in  the  bed 
of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  where  the  effect  would  be  still  more 
visible  than  in  either  of  the  lakes,  or  in  the  ocean ;  above 
whose  surface  that  of  Lake  Superior  is  elevated  at  least  a  thou* 
sand  feet.  The  pressure  of  a  column  of  this  height,  to  speak  m 
very  moderate  terms,  would  create  such  a  disturbance  oi  flie 
surface  of  the  ocean,  as  must  long  since  have  been  mariced  by 
many  of  the  numberiess  vessels,  which  ply  continually  in  evexy 
part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  Such  a  phenomenon  must 
have  been  universally  known  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  through  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  subterranean  stream,  proceeding 
from  this  lake»  would  occasion  a  violent  whirlpool  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  this  mnst  have  been  observed  by  some  or  other  of 
the  numerous  voyagers,  who  pass  over  it  every  summer;  bat 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  seen.  On  the  contrary,  flie 
waters  in  calm  weather  are  perfectly  smooth  and  quiescent. 

That  the  river  St.  Marie  is  a  sufficient  outlet  for  these 
waters,  sufficient  I  mean  to  carry  off  all  its  supplies,  ezoept 
what  are  exhausted  by  evaporation,  I  have  not  a  single  doubt 
In  the  year  1810,  a  lake  in  the  township,  either  of  Glover  or 
of  Greensborough,  and  county  of  Orieans,  in  the  state  of  Yev^ 
mont,  broke  through  its  barriers,  and  emptied  its  waters  into 
the  Lake  Memphremagog.  The  bed  was  left  entirely  vacant* 
Before  this  event  a  mill-stream  ran  out  of  it  into  the  river 
La  MoiUe :  a  stream  now  runs  from  its  bed  into  Barton  mer, 
furnished  by  the  same  springs,  which,  originaUy  subjacent, 
supplied  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  difference  between  these 
two  streams  is  imperceptible.  From  this  fact  it  appears,  that 
tlu*  little  stn*am,  which  formeriy  carried  the  waters  of  this  lake 
into  the  La  Moille,  apparently  disproportioned  to  the  qoantifty 
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of  water,  eoarejed  off  whatever  was  superfhioas,  or  in  other 
words  whatever  was  supplied  bj  the  springs.  This  kd^e  was 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  in  depth.  The  quantity  of 
water  which  flowed  into  this  bed,  and  accumulated  this  mass, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  supplies  necessary  to  form  such  an 
accumulation,  was  incomparably  less  than  we  have  be^i  ac- 
customed to  believe*. 

The  whole  mass  of  Connecticut  river  often  runs  during  a 
part  of  the  summ^  m  a  channel  at  BeUows*-FaIls,  at  times 

*  From  the  New-Eo^aod  Palladium,  Friday,  June  SSd,  1810 : — 

**  Vermont,  Montpelier,  June  9th,  1810. 

**  On  the  6th  iott.  the  large  pond,  in  the  north-east  port  of  Greensborouf^, 
which  formed  the  head  of  the  river  La  Moiile,  burst  its  bounds,  and 
emptied  itself  into  Lake  Memphremagog,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles. 
Thb  pond,  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  one  in  breadth, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  was  situated  on  the  Green  Mountain 
range,  and  was  considerably  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  At  the 
distance  of  about  forty  rods  was  another  smaller  pond ;  on  the  outlet  of 
which  stood  a  number  of  mills.  The  peipeodicniar  height  of  the  former 
above  the  latter,  was  about  one  hundred  feet.  It  had  long  been  con- 
templated to  make  a  communication  between  them,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  greatly  benefit  the  mills  below  the  small  pond.  On  the  day  above 
mentioned  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wheelock,  Sheffield,  Glover,  and 
Barton,  met  for  the  pnrpoae  of  digging  a  channel,  and  commenced  their 
opeimtions  on  the  brow  of  a  descent,  a  few  rods  from  the  large  pond.  They 
toon  finished  a  channel,  five  or  six  feet  in  deprh«  As  this  was  filled,  the 
groond,  which  was  a  kind  of  qoicksand,  began  to  sink,  and  the  pressure 
soon  produced  a  chasm  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  rods  in  breadth.  The  water  issued  from  the  pond  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  it  was  completely  drained  in  one  hoor.  The  ground 
sank  so  soddeoly  that  the  workmen  had  scarcely  time  to  save  themselves ; 
and  one  of  them  sunk  five  or  u%  feet,  bat  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  by 
laying  hokl  on  the  root  of  a  tree.  The  water  rushed  into  the  lower  pood, 
and  thence  proceeded  through  a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  six  miles  to  Barton 
river,  carrying  with  it  every  thing  in  its  way.  It  then  took  the  course  of 
Barton  river,  repeating  the  same  devastation  till  it  reached  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog. Farms,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  thb  river,  were  covered  ten 
or  twelve  feet  deep ;  and  two  sawnniUs,  a  grist-mill,  and  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  five  bridges,  and  a  great  mmber  of  sheep,  were  swept  into  the  lake. 

**  The  scene  which  it  presented  was  awfoL  The  vallies  were  filled  up^  and 
the  hills  were  levelled.  The  earth  trembled  throughout  a  drcnit  of  many 
Bules.  The  noise,  which  was  heard  throo^ut  a  great  distance,  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  thunder;  but,  as  the  sky  was  unclouded,  was  speedily 
hrfisiiil  to  be  that  of  an  eaitfaefoaks.    Happily  no  lives  weva  lost.*' 
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not  more  than  twenty-fire  feet  in  breadth^  and,  so  &r  ai  I  aat 
able  to  judge,  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  depth; 
and  yet,  at  a  small  distance  above  and  below,  the  river  is  fortj 
rods  in  breadth,  probably  not  less  than  six  or  eifjbt  in  deptl^ 
and  runs  with  a  strong  current.  Not  a  man  living  wonld,  I 
presume,  believe  it  possible  for  such  a  mass  of  water  to  de- 
scend through  thb  crevice,  for  it  is  little  more,  without  being 
compelled  by  ocular  demonstration. 

All  the  supplies  furnished  by  rivers  to  Lake  Superior,  ex- 
cept those  derived  firom  subjacent  springs,  amount  to  a  quimtitj 
not  very  considerable.  Not  a  small  part  of  them  must  be 
drawn  off  by  evaporation ;  for  the  remainder  the  St.  Marie, 
must,  I  think,  be  an  ample  channel,  when  I  consider  the  facta 
mentioned  above. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  observing  the  drains  of 
other  lakes ;  few  if  any  of  which  bear  any  such  proportion,  as 
a  priori  we  should  expect,  to  the  body  of  waters  which  they 
contain.  The  Sorelle  would  be  thought  a  less  river  tbui 
would  be  formed  by  the  union  of  Otter  creek.  Onion  river, 
the  La  Moille,  the  Misciscoui,  Pulteney  river,  and  the  outlet 
at  Lake  George.  Yet  Lake  Champlain  receives  a  multitude 
of  streams  of  a  smaller  size,  besides  what  is  furnished  by 
springs.  The  outlet  of  Lake  George,  also,  is  a  little  stream. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many,  perhaps  of  almost  all  others«L 
The  Caspian  has  no  outlet ;  although  it  receives  the  waten  of 
the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Kur,  the  Tedjon,  and  several  other 
considerable  rivers. 

It  is  said,  that  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior  b  evidently 
about  six  feet  lower  than  it  was  at  some  former  period.  The 
proof  alleged  is  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  other  parts 
of  the  shore,  which  to  this  height  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  once  covered  by  water.  Aside  from  this  evidence  the 
opinion  may  be  received  without  difficulty.  The  St.  Marie  ia.' 
undoubtedly  continually  lowering  its  bed,  insensibly  indeed, 
but  certainly.  That  in  a  long  progress  of  years  it  should  have 
worn  it  down  the  depth  specified  can  excite  no  surprise. 

Just  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Marie  there  is  a  remarkably 
rich  prospect  of  the  river,  the  lake,  its  islands,  the  points,  and 
other  parts  of  the  neighbouring  shores. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  the  St.  Marie  enters,  is  the  second 
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of  this  lingiiUr  eoUectioii.  It  lies  between  43^  and  47^  oortli 
latitade,  nod  between  80^  and  85^  west  longitude.  Its  cir- 
comference  it  eleven  hondred  miles,  and  its  shape  trianfohur. 
A  remarkable  island,  named  Manitaulin,  rises  near  tbe  north 
aliore»  one  haadred  miles  in  length,  and  eight  cmly  in  breadth ; 
and  (nnnskes  another  object  of  religions  reverence*  to  the 
Indians.  A  large  bay,  on  the  soath-westem  side,  called  Sa* 
ganaam-Bay,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  opens  eighty 
miles  info  the  interior.  Half  way  between  this  and  the 
straits  of  MichilimackiBac,  on  the  same  side,  is  another, 
known  by  the  name  of  lliander-Bay.  This  is  abont  nine 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  distinguished 
firom  all  other  temperate  parts  of  North- America  by  an  almost 
perpetual  succession  of  thunder-storms.  French  river,  on  the 
nordi,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nopisingui,  about  seventy-ilve  miles 
in  length,  is  the  only  stream,  except  the  St.  Marie,  received 
by  this  lake.  Its  shores  are  less  uneven  than  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  are  more  sandy  and  barren. 

Lake  Huron  receives  the  waters  of  Michigan,  which  is  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
circumference ;  lying  between  4P  and  4SP  north  latitude,  and 
84^  and  87^  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  sixty 
mOes.  Its  shores  are  extensively  flat,  and  covered  with  an 
indifferent  soil.  In  its  north-western  comer  opens  a  large 
inlet,  called  Green- Bay,  not  far  from  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  Fox  river,  a 
considerable  stream,  which  passes  through  the  Winnebago, 
and  empties  its  waters  into  Green-Bay,  the  St  Joseph,  and 
the  river  Grand,  are  the  only  streams  of  importance,  which 
terminate  in  this  lake.  It  is  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
and  without  any  islands  of  consequence.  One  of  the  principal 
passages  from  tbe  lakes  to  the  Mississippi  is  up  Green- Bay 
and  tbe  Fox  river,  and  down  the  Ouisconsin,  and  another  up 
the  Michigan  and  down  the  Illinois. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  which  unite  the  Michigan 
with  the  Hnron,  and  within  the  latter,  is  the  island  of  Michili- 
nackinac,  long  distinguished  as  a  military  post  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  contest  between  France  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  a  place  highly  advantageous  for  commerce  with  tbe 
Indians  of  the  north  and  west     This  island  lies  in  the  46th 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  is  of  a  circular  form*  and  seven  miled 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  Its  distance  from  the  shore  it 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles.  It  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  main;  and  is  a  mere  rock  of  lime-stone,  covered  with 
a  good  soil,  and  originally  with  a  rich  growth  of  timber.  Itt 
form  resembles  the  back  of  a  turtle,  and  thence  it  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  Tlie  air  is  here  fine,  and  the  water 
excellent  Few  places  are  healthier.  Fish  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  particularly  the  white-fish,  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy ;  trout,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  pounds ; 
and  various  others,  particularly  such  as  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Lake  Superior. 

There  is  a  small  village*  on  this  island,  built  around  the 
harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  chiefly  of  one 
stor}' ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  about  dOO.  A  few  of 
them  are  Americans,  some  of  whom  were  heretofore  wealthy; 
the  rest  are  principally  Canadian  French,  a  miserable,  un- 
animated  race,  without  ambition  or  energy,  without  intelli- 
gence or  taste,  and,  during  the  winter,  almost  without  business 
or  food.  Their  chief  employment  for  six  months  is  fishing 
and  procuring  fuel. 

Michilimackinac  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  norfli- 
westem  country;  and  is  the  great  depot  of  the  fur  trade. 
Hither  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  and  others  from  the 
United  States,  resort  in  the  spring  to  receive  furs  and  peltries 
from  their  agents,  and  furnish  them  supplies  for  renewing  the 
business  through  the  succeeding  season.  The  navigation 
opens  in  May,  and  closes  in  November. 

From  the  fort,  an  indifferent  edifice  of  little  strength,  com- 
manded by  high  ground  in  the  rear,  there  is  a  delightful  pros- 
pect; unlimited  in  the  east  over  Lake  Huron,  and  in  the 
west  over  Michigan.  The  fort  itself  is  a  very  infirm  structore^ 
as  a  place  of  defence ;  and  its  outworks  are  still  worse.  like 
other  public  American  possessions,  it  has  been  neglected,  and, 
as  a  military  post,  forgotten. 

The  water  of  these  lakes,  like  that  of  Superior,  is  trans- 
parent. 

The  river  Huron  is  the  channel,  through  which  this  aoou- 
mulated  mass  flows  into  Lake  Erie.     It  is  from  half  a  mile  to 
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tkree  mfles  ki  breadth.  The  current  it  moderate,  and  the 
depth  sufficient  for  ships  of  considerable  bnrthen.  On  Hi 
banks  stands  the  town  of  Detroit,  nine  miles  below  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  riveri  abont  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  named 
Lake  St  Clair.  The  sitnation  of  this  town  is  nnhealthy. 
Heretofore  it  has  contained  abont  260  houses,  and  2,000  in- 
habitants*. This  was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  French 
in  the  western  country.  The  river  Huron  is  ninety  miles  in 
length.  Its  banks  have  long  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
oorered  with  plantations. 

Lake  Erie  lies  between  41^  and  49°  north  latitnde,  and 
TV  and  80^  west  longitude.  Its  length  is  more  than  two 
hundred  miles ;  according  to  Carrer  near  three  hundred ;  its 
breadth  forty.  Its  circumference  is  said  to  be  seven  htmdted 
and  ten  miles.  Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful, 
though  esteemed  somewhat  less  so  than  those  of  the  three 
which  have  been  mentioned.  It  also  furnishes^  not  only  the 
same  kinds  of  fish,  but  several  others.  Those  which  were 
mentioned  to  me  at  Buffaloe,  are  the  following:-* 

Sturgeon,  weighing  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  and  yieUing  a 
great  quantity  of  oil. 

White-Bass,  large  and  very  good. 

Pike,  three  kinds,  very  good,  and  well-sized. 

Cat-fish,  large. 

Salmon-trout,  very  good,  not  so  large  as  those  caught  in 
Michigan. 

It  also  contains  a  great  number  of  water-snakes,  which  hide 
in  a  multitude  of  water-lilies,  surrounding  its  islands. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Erie,  when  agitated  by  a  tempest, 
is  extremely  dangerous,  on  account  of  a  number  of  points, 
which  project  into  it  a  considerable  distance.  Near  the  Ca- 
yahoga  river,  which  discharges  itself  on  the  south  shore,  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  forming  a  magnificent  promontory,  shoots  out 
several  miles  into  the  lake;  and  has  often  proved  fatal  to 
navigators.  Perhaps  no  piece  of  water,  of  the  same  extent, 
has  fewer  safe  harbours.  On  the  southern  side  I  know  of  but 
three :  Black  Rock,  Presque  Isle,  and  Sandusky-Bay. 

The  shores  of  this  lake  are  to  a  great  extent  unhealthy,  not 
firom  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  from  the  marshes,  which  in 

*  In  tbe  mooth  of  June,  1005,  Detroit  was  totalJj  destroyad  b)  firt. 
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Brief  Account  of  the  great  Lakes  which  supply  the  River 
Niagara.  Lake  Superior :  its  Islands^  Rivers,  kc*  Ri-- 
ver  St. Marie:  its  only  Outlet.  Opinion,  thai  there 
are  subterranean  Outlets,  examined.  Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigan.  Island  of  Michilinuukinac.  Huron 
River.  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Erie.  Evidence,  thai 
the  Waters  of  these  Lakes  are  lower  than  they  formerly 
were. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Brporb  I  commence  my  account  of  the  river  and 
falls  of  Niagara,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  describe,  sommarily, 
the  great  chain  of  lakes,  whose  waters  are  conveyed  to  the 
ocean  through  this  channel.  Without  a  just  apprehension  of 
the  extent  of  this  singular  collection  of  waters,  it  will  not  be 
easy  for  you  to  conceive,  or  even  to  admit,  correct  views  of 
the  importance  and  splendour  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 

The  first  and  westernmost  of  these  inland  seas  is  Lake  Su- 
perior. Carver,  whose  accounts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ex- 
amined, have,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  at  first  attached 
to  them,  been  found  to  be  remarkably  just  and  accurate,  and 
who  coasted  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  shores  of  this 
lake  near  twelve  hundred  miles,  informs  us,  that  its  whole 
circuit  measures  more  than  sixteen  hundred:  an  estimate 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  M'Kensie.  It  lies  between  46^ 
and  4SP  north  latitude,  and  between  84^  and  93^  west  longi- 
tude from  London.  So  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing, its  shores  are  rough,  rocky,  and  mountainous.  The 
water  is  remarkably  transparent ;  so  that,  in  his  language,  over 
a  depth  of  six  fathoms,  his  canoe,  instead  of  appearing  to  rest 
on  the  water,  seemed  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.     In  the 
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River  Niagara,  Properly  called  the  Si.  Lawrence.  Islande 
in  the  River.  General  Appearance  and  Character  of 
this  Region.     Cataract  of  Niagara. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Next  momiDg,  Saturday,  October  6th,  we  com- 
menced our  journey  to  the  falls.  On  the  beach,  upon  which 
the  road  lies  from  Bufialoe  to  the  ferry,  we  had  a  complete 
view  of  the  lake.  On  the  southern  side  the  prospect  was 
limited  successively  by  three  promontories ;  the  first  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  the  second  at  twice,  and  the  third 
at  three  times  that  distance.  Handsomer  headlands  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  They  are  all  elegant  declivities,  de- 
scending with  almost  imperceptible  gradation  towards  the 
water.  The  second  and  third  are  so  lofty,  that  they  may  be 
be  styled  mountainous,  and  blend  with  their  beauty  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  grandeur.  The  succession  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  the  eye,  adds  to  their  individual  appearance 
a  fine  impression  of  symmetry. 

After  coasting  the  end  of  the  lake  two  miles,  we  came  to 
the  great  outlet  of  this  world  of  waters,  covering  about 
96,000,000  acres,  or  150,000  square  miles.  The  stream, 
which  commences  here,  is  improperly  called  the  river  Niagara ; 
that  is,  unless  this  name  should  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  current,  from  its  fountains  to  the  ocean.  It  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  tUs  magnificent  river  to  be  called  by  so  many 
names,  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  the  impression  of  numerous 
disjointed  parts,  and  not  of  one  vast,  continued  stream.  Hence 
the  geographical  reader,  finding  it  in  different  instances  styled 
the  river  St.  Marie,  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  Niagara,  Iroquois, 
Cataraqni,  and   St.  Lawrence,   becomes  perplexed  and  lost 
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amidst  this  confusion  of  appellations.  Hence  also  the  proper 
character  and  real  greatness  of  the  river  are  concealed,  and 
its  extent,  importance,  and  place  in  the  list  of  streams,  are 
unknown.  The  Rhone,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  is  called 
by  this  name  equally  before  and  after  its  entrance  into  tiie 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Rhine  before  and  after  its  entrance 
into  that  of  Constance.  In  each  case  the  stream  is  but  one,. 
and  is  as  truly  continued  through  the  lake,  as  between  its 
own  banks.  For  the  same  reason  I  pronounce  the  rirer 
St.  Lawrence  to  be  one,  from  its  rise  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mississippi,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  considered  in  this,  the  only  vindiodble 
manner,  is  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  in  se* 
veral  points  of  distinction  superior  to  them  all.  Its  length  it 
about  3,000  miles,  and  its  mass  of  waters  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  stream,  except  perhaps  the  Amazon  and  the  Lb 
Plata.  The  vast  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tended, and  to  whose  waters  it  is  the  great  channel  of  dk- 
charge,  are  nowhere  rivalled  in  importance  and  graodeiir* 
Nor  is  the  navigation  of  this  river,  or  its  capability  of  heiag 
useful  to  man,  a  capability  which  within  less  than  a  century 
may  perhaps  be  realized  to  its  full  extent,  even  approached  by 
those  of  any  other  stream.  This  navigation  is,  indeed,  inter- 
rupted in  three  places,  the  river  of  St.  Marie,  at  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  and  the  rapids  of  the  river  Iroquois.  The  river 
St.  Marie  is  navigable  by  boats,  but  not  by  larger  v^nels. 
A  portage  of  ten  miles  conveys  merchandise  around  the  falls 
of  Niagara.  Concerning  the  rapids  of  the  ri?er  Iroquois,  or 
that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  runs  between  I^e  On- 
tario and  Montreal,  I  am  imperfectly  informed.  Whatever  ob- 
structions they  present  to  transportation,  they  are  of  so  litde^ 
consequence,  that  a  barrel  is  now  brought  from  Montreal  to 
Queenstown  for  a  dollar.  In  die  intervals  between  these  in- 
terruptions the  navigation  is  so  convenient,  and  already  so 
important,  as  to  employ  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  vessels 
used  upon  the  ocean. 

The  St.  Lawrence  meets  the  tide  four  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  To  this  distance  fleets  of  men  of  war  have 
ascended,  and  found  ample  room  for  a  naval  engagement. 
Merchant  ships  ascend  to  Montreal,  near  two  hnndred  miles 
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fartker.  In  accordance  with  its  interior  grandeur,  the  month 
of  this  river  is  ninety  miles  wide.  The  cataract,  which  it 
forms  at  Niagara,  is  proverbially  a  wonder  of  the  worid.  The 
astonishing  grandeur  with  which  the  river  Outawais  breaks  up 
the  ice  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal  in  the  spring,  as  de* 
scribed  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  this 
stupendous  operation  of  nature,  is  at  times  more  majestic  than 
even  the  cataract  itself.  Upon  the  whole,  if  these  facts  are 
fiuriy  considered,  I  shall  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  the 
St  Lawrence  is  the  most  magnificent  stream  on  the  globe. 

This  character  it  displays  strongly  at  its  passage  out  of 
Lake  Erie.  At  the  ferry,  one  mile  below,  it  is  seven  fur- 
longs in  breadth,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  depth. 
The  current,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  is  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  in  all  probability  six.  Such  a  mass  of  fresh  water  rarely 
runs  on  this  globe.  Yet  after  passing  Lake  Ontario  the 
quantity  must  be  materially  increased.  The  water  is  of  a 
beautiful  sea  green,  like  that  of  Lake  George,  formerly  de» 
scribed,  although  somewhat  less  pure. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  ferry  without  inconyenience» 
though  with  much  fatigue  to  our  boatmen,  we  pursued  our 
route  toward  the  cataract.  Throughout  this  distance,  eighteen 
miles,  the  road  scarcely  leaves  the  bank  at  all,  the  surface  of 
which  is  almost  a  perfect  lerel.  In  all  this  part  of  its  progress 
the  river  is  entirely  free  from  that  dull,  canal-like  appearance, 
which  frequently  lessens  the  beauty  of  other  streams.  Its 
breadth  at  difi*erent  places  is  one,  two,  three,  and  three  and  a 
half  miles,  and  its  current  in  the  highest  degree  sprightly  and 
vigorous. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  distance  it  is,  how- 
ever, divided  by  several  beautiful  islands.  Of  these  by  far 
the  largest  is  Grand  Isle,  being  six  miles  long,  and  from 
three  to  four  broad.  Navy  Isle,  opposite  to  the  northern 
point  of  Grand  Isle,  is  next  in  size,  being  about  one  mile 
in  length.  Three  others  lie  against  the  mouths  of  Five-mile» 
Tonnewanta,  and  Unnekugua  creeks,  at  twenty,  twenty-six, 
and  thirty-five  miles,  from  the  influx  of  the  river  into  Lake 
Ontario.  These  three  Inlands  are,  I  presume,  the  effects  of 
aUnvion.  Goat  islands  lie  immediately  above  the  falls.  There 
ase  alio  two  or  three  smaller  ones.     All  which  we  saw  were 
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covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  wood,  and  formed  very  pleofuqp 
parts  of  the  picture. 

Against  Grand  Isle  the  river  is  ahnost  equally  divided*  and 
each  division  is  a  river  of  prodigious  size.  The  eastern  bank, 
like  the  western,  is  nearly  level*  and  ahnost  entirely  forested* 
We  saw  but  two  or  three  settlements  upon  it,  from  the  feny 
to  the  falls. 

On  the  western  shore,  houses,  commencmg  at  Fort  Eria^ 
iu-e  continued  to  the  falls,  and,  I  presume,  to  Lake  Ontaxio* 
The  houses,  which  it  contains,  are  all,  except  three  or  foor^ 
built  on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  from  ten  rods  to  half  r 
mile  asunder.  The  ground  behind  them,  a  mere  flat,  is 
cleared,  from  a  furlong  to  one  half  of  a  mile,  and  is  laid  out  id 
fields,  imperfectly  enclosed. 

The  soil  is  alternately  a  stiff  loam  and  clay,  and  is  very  fer- 
tile. Under  the  loose  culture,  which  is  now  employed,  it 
produces  wheat,  rye,  grass,  flax,  maize,  and  oats,  in  abund- 
ance. Apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  several  other  fhdts^ 
loaded  the  trees ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  southern  New-England 
would  flourish  here  with  the  utmost  luxuriance. 

The  forests  are  beach,  maple,  bass,  &c.,  but  are  shorter 
and  less  thrifty  than  in  the  preceding  parts  of  our  journey;  the 
cause  of  this  fact  I  cannot  assign.  The  climate  b  certainly  at 
mild,  and  the  soil  apparently  not  inferior.  Of  the  mildneaa  of 
the  climate,  during  the  present  season,  we  had  full  proo£ 
The  tender  pkmts,  such  as  maize,  potatoes,  squashes,  and 
ponipions,  were  here  generally  uninjured  by  frost,  and 
(exhibited  the  freshest  verdure.  On  the  eastern  side,  firom 
SlieOield  to  BufTaloe  Creek,  these  plants  were  destroyed  in 
most  places  by  the  frost  of  September  20th. 

The  houses  in  tliis  settlement  are  chiefly  built  of  logs,  and 
gf  nerally  appear,  by  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  to  be  d^ 
signed  for  |)ermanent  habitations.  Some  of  them  are  of  two 
stories,  and  are  built  of  squared  timber.  Others,  probably 
the  residence  of  indigent  proprietors,  are  extremely  wretched* 
The  barns  are  generally  of  the  same  materials.  Several  of 
the  houses  are,  however,  framed,  some  are  decent,  and  a  few 
are  neat. 

Ill  Ne^- England,  a  log  house  is  universally  intended  to  be 
ii  leniporarv  habitation,  a  mert;  retreat  firom  the  weather,  tiH 
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the  proprietor  tkall  be  able  to  buSd  a  better.  Considered  in 
this  Ught,  a  traveller  will  easily  regard  such  a  building  as  a 
comfortable  shelter  for  the  family  at  the  present  time,  and  as 
a  step,  and  a  short  one,  towards  their  future  convenience  and 
prosperity.  Throughout  the  earliest  stages  of  cultivation,  in  a 
country  recently  settled,  such  houses,  built  only  with  diis  de» 
sign,  will  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
prospect  But  when,  by  peculiar  pains  employed  in  their 
eoBstniction,  they  seem  designed  for  a  lasting  residence,  the 
cheerfulness  vanishes  at  once.  In  themselves,  though  capable 
of  resisting  the  inclemency  of  seasons,  and  of  sheltering  dieir 
tenants  from  rain  and  frost,  these  houses  are  uncomfortable 
dwellings.  They  are  of  course  the  hannts  and  the  nuneriet 
of  vermin  in  great  numbers,  subjected  to  speedy  decay» 
gloomy  to  the  sig^fat,  oflTensive  to  the  smell,  and,  unless  con- 
tinually repaired,  are  both  cold  and  leaky.  When  the  timber, 
of  which  they  are  built,  is  hewn,  and  the  parts  most  easfly 
dissoluble  are  removed,  they  will  endure  a  greater  length  of 
time,  but  even  then  will  barely  last  long  enough  for  one  gene- 
ration. In  the  mean  time  these  inconveniences  must  be  suf- 
Ibred,  and  with  continual  augmentation. 

The  habitation  has  not  a  little  influence  on  the  mode  of 
living,  and  the  mode  of  living  sensibly  aflTects  the  taste,  the 
manners,  and  even  the  morals,  of  the  inhabitants.  If  a  poor 
man  buflds  a  poor  house,  without  any  design  or  hope  of  pos- 
Sfusing  a  better,  he  will  either  originally,  or  within  a  short 
time,  conform  his  aims  and  expectations  to  the  style  of  hb 
house.  His  dress,  his  food,  his  manners,  his  taste,  his  senti- 
ments, his  education  of  his  children,  and  their  character,  as 
well  as  his  own,  will  all  be  seriously  aflTected  by  this  single 
circumstanoe.  The  thoughts  and  conduct  of  the  family  will 
be  reduced  to  a  humble  level ;  and  a  general  aspect  of  lowli- 
ness and  littleness  will  be  seen  on  whatever  they  contrive  or 
do.  The  common  remark  concerning  their  conduct  will  be, 
nothing  more  eonU  be  expected  from  their  character. 

The  aims  of  the  inhabitants,  planted  along  this  river,  seem 
to  accord  with  these  observations.  Around  both  them  and 
their  exertions  a  barrier  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  state  of  their 
own  nnnds,  over  which  they  have  never  thought  of  passing. 
A  kind  of  peasant-like  hombleness  invests  every  thing  with 
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which  they  are  concerned.  They  appear  not  merely  contented 
and  unambitious,  but  unacquainted  with  the  objects  which 
excite  ambition.  Life  to  them  does  not  glide ;  it  is  stagnant. 
Such  at  least  was  the  impression  forced  on  my  mind,  while 
I  was  passing  by  their  habitations,  and  observing  and  conTei»- 
ing  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  I  saw.  Their  dress,  their 
manners,  their  language,  nay,  their  walk,  exhibited,  with  a 
small  number  of  exceptions,  a  single  character. 

Independently  of  these  things,  they  are  very  pleasanfljr 
settled,  if  their  situation  is  healthy.  The  soil  is  rich,  the  cli- 
mate mild,  and  the  local  position  beautiful.  Were  the 
country  filled  with  the  enterprise  and  cultivation,  the  churches 
and  schools,  the  manners,  intelligence,  and  morals  of  New- 
England,  few  places  could  boast  a  more  numerous  assemblage 
of  delightful  objects. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Buifaloe  is  built,  on  a  large  mill-stream, 
bearing  the  same  name,  the  little  village  of  Chippeway,  cour 
taining  from  twelve  to  twenty  houses,  a  few  of  them  decent. 
Here  is  a  small  fortress,  and  a  garrison,  destined,  as  I  should 
imu^ne,  to  a  life  of  stagnant  indolence. 

About  four  miles  above  the  cataract  we  began  to  see  the 
mist,  raised  by  the  agitation  of  the  water,  ascending  in  the 
form  of  a  large  white  cloud,  and  continually  varying  its  aspect 
as  it  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  every  fantastical  shape.  At 
times  it  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  at  others,  it  burst  sud- 
denly upon  the  sight,  and  rising  slowly,  with  great  solemnity 
and  grandeur,  dispersed  its  magnificent  volumes  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Nothing  could  afford  us  more  noble  anticipations 
of  the  splendour  of  the  scene  to  which  we  were  approaching. 

After  dining  at  Chippeway,  we  proceeded  to  the  cataract. 
About  a  mile  from  our  inn  we  were  presented  with  one  of  the 
noblest  prospects  in  the  world ;  the  more  impressive,  as  none 
of  us  had  ever  heard  it  mentioned.  Here  the  immense  bed 
of  limestone,  which  fills  tins  country,  begins  rapidly  to  dediue. 
A  number  of  shelves,  parallel  to  each  other,  cross  the  river 
obliquely,  almost  to  the  American  shore.  They  are,  howeverp 
irregular,  broken,  and  wild;  formed  into  long  and  short 
ranges,  sudden  prominences,  and  pointed  rocks.  Over  thii 
ragged  and  finely  varied  surface,  the  river  rolls  its  atna^ng 
mass  of  waters  with  a  force  and  grandeur,  of  which  my  own 
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mind  had  never  before  formed  a  conception.  Tlie  torrent  ia 
thrown  ap  with  immeasurable  violence,  as  it  rushes  down  the 
vast  declivitj,  between  two  and  three  miles  in  breadth,  into  a 
thousand  eminences  of  foam.  All  the  magnificence  of  water 
scenery  shrunk  in  a  moment  into  playthings  of  lilliput 

When  we  came  over  against  the  cataract,  we  secured  our 
horses,  and  descended  the  ancient  bank  of  the  river,  a  steep 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet.  The  foot^way, 
which  conducted  us,  was  of  clay,  and,  having  been  wet  by  the 
preceding  rain,  was  so  slippery,  that  we  could  hardly  keep  our 
footing.  At  the  bottom  we  found  a  swamp,  encumbered  with 
trees,  bushes,  mire,  and  water.  After  stooping,  struggling, 
and  sliding,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  Table 
Rock,  a  part  of  the  stratum,  over  which  the  river  descends, 
and  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  at  this  place  forms  the 
British  bank  of  the  river.  This  rock  is  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  cataract,  and  presents  the  spectator  with  as  perfect  a 
view  fis  can  be  imagined. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  have  been  often  described.  Some  or 
other  of  these  descriptions  I  may  have  read,  but  at  so  early  a 
period  of  my  life,  as  not  to  remember  eten  this  fact  When 
I  began  to  explore  and  describe  this  country,  it  was  my  deter- 
mination to  avoid  reading  any  account  of  any  part  of  it  which 
was  proposed  as  a  scene  of  my  ovm  excursions.  My  reason 
was,  the  wish  to  make  my  own  observations,  and  to  keep  my 
own  views  unmixed  with  those  of  others.  This  scheme,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  free  firom  disadvantages,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  its  advantages  also.  To  me,  at  least,  it 
appeared  very  desirable  to  bring  to  every  scene  a  mind,  neither 
Massed  nor  perplexed  by  the  views  of  others ;  and  it  seemed 
better  to  correct  my  own  views  afterwards  by  theirs,  than  by 
pre-occupying  my  judgment  and  fiulcy,  to  leave  no  room  for 
original  observation.  I  shall  therefore  exhibit  to  you  this 
•oene,  as  I  have  others,  just  as  it  struck  my  eye. 

These  falb  are  situated  twenty-one  miles,  reckoned  on  the 
Bfitish,  and  twenty-three,  reckoned  on  the  American  arm  of 
die  rivOT  (where  it  is  divided  by  Grand  Isle)  from  Buflbloe, 
two  miles  less  firom  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  foniteen 
wSUk  firom  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  be- 
tween Newark  and  Fort  Niagara.     The  river  bends  on  the 
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American  side  about  tweWe  miles  to  the  nordi-west,  and  on 
the  British  side  about  four,  immediately  below  Navy-Island* 
It  is  here  little  less  than  four  miles  wide,  and  sufficiently  deep 
for  any  navigation.  It  gradually  becomes  narrower,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  falls ;  but  immediately  above  them  its  breadth  is 
not  far  from  three  miles.  From  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
above,  or  opposite  to  the  Stedman  farm,  it  begins  to  descend 
with  a  rapid  and  powerful  current.  At  the  falls  it  turns  in- 
stantly with  a  right  angle  to  the  north-east,  and  in  a  moment 
is  contracted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

Below  the  falls  the  river  is  not  more,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  depth  here  is  great, 
being  said  to  exceed  three  hundred  feet ;  and  its  current  is 
violent,  proportionally  to  this  contraction. 

The  cataract  is  formed  by  the  brow  of  that  vast  bed  of 
limestone,  which  is  the  base  of  all  this  country.  Here  its  sur- 
face is  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  beneath  the  common 
surface  of  the  earth;  elsewhere  it  appoaches  nearer.  The 
brow  extends,  as  I  am  informed,  into  the  county  of  Ontario 
on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  into  Upper  Canada,  a  distance 
which  is  unknown.  The  great  falls  of  the  Genesee  are  formed 
by  the  same  brow.  On  the  river  Niagara  it  approaches  near 
to  Queenstown,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  below  the 
cataract.  The  whole  height  of  the  ledge  above  Lake  Ontario, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  EUicott  to  be  four  hundred  and  ten  feet 
At  Lake  Erie  the  common  level  of  the  shore  is  about  twenty 
feet  above  its  waters.  This  level  continues  to  the  falls,  and 
probably  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Queenstown ;  the  river  gra- 
dually declining  till  it  arrives  at  the  rapids  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Letter.  Here,  within  the  distance  of  one  mile 
and  three-fourths,  it  declines  fifty-seven  feet. 

The  precipice,  over  which  the  cataract  descends,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Major  Prescotfs  survey,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet.  This  vast  descent  is  perpendicular,  except  that  the 
rocks  are  hollowed  underneath  the  surface,  particulariy  on 
the  western  side.  The  length  of  the  precipice  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile. 

At  the  cataract  the  river  is  divided  by  an  island,  whose  brow 
is  perpendicular,  and  neariy  coincident  with  the  common  line 
of  the  precipice.     It  occupies  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
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the  whole  breadth.  This  island,  it  is  reported,  was  visited  by 
General  Putnam  during  the  last  Canadian  war,  or  that  which 
began  in  the  year  1755.  A  wager,  it  is  said,  was  laid,  thai 
no  man  in  that  part  of  the  army  would  dare  to  attempt  a  de- 
scent upon  it.  Putnam,  with  his  customary  resolution,  un- 
dertook the  enterprise.  Having  made  fast  a  strong  rope  to 
a  batteau,  he  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stream. 
Then  taking  some  stout,  skilful  rowers,  he  put  out  into  the  river 
directly  above  the  island.  The  rope  in  the  mean  time  was 
holden  firmly  by  several  muscular  soldiers  on  the  shore.  The 
batteau  descended  securely  enough  to  the  island ;  and,  the  en- 
terprise being  accomplished,  was  drawn  again  to  the  shore  by 
his  attendants*. 

The  quantity  of  water  descending  at  this  place  in  a  given 
time  may,  with  considerable  probability,  be  estimated  from  the 
following  data: — 

The  river  at  the  ferry  is  seven  furlongs  wide,  and  at  an 
average  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  latter  of  these  facts  I  re- 
ceived firom  an  intelligent  ferryman.  The  same  man  stated 
the  current  at  four  miles  an  hour.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  moves 
six  miles  an  hour.    I  allege  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  and 
its  absolute  freedom  from  any  obstructions,  the  surface  at 
the  ferry  is  strongly  rippled ;  resembling  the  water  of  a  miD- 
stream  where  it  is  shallow,  and  runs  rapidly  over  a  bed  of 
stones. 

2.  The  surface  is  here  so  oblique  as  to  present  a  striking 
obliquity  to  the  eye. 

8.  The  boats,  as  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  river  with 
three  stout  oarsmen,  fell  down  the  stream  one  half  of  a  mile. 
The  boats  were  light  and  convenient,  and  the  wind  was  not 
unfavourable. 

4.  We  travelled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  four  miles  ao 
hour  by  the  watch ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  evidenfly 
exceeded  our  progress. 

5.  Mr.  Lamson,  an  intelligent  and  respectable  inhabitant  of 
the  county  of  St  Lawrence,  who  has  examined  this  subject 
with  attention,  informed  me,  that  the  current  had  been  proved 

^  A  bridge  now  coonectt  the  island  with  Uie  Americao  shore  (1819). 
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to  be  six  miles  an  hour  by  a  log,  thrown  into  the  river  at  the 
ferry»  and  floated  down  to  the  village  of  Chippeway.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  at  the  ferry  the  rapidity  is  gpreater  than  at  any 
place  between  that  and  the  village. 

6.  An  ocular  comparison  with  other  streams,  too  tedious  to 
be  mentioned  here,  will  establish  this  estimate. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  current  of  tiliia 
river  is  six  miles  an  hour.  If  we  calculate  the  quantity  of 
water  which  passes  the  ferry,  and  of  course  descends  at  tins 
cataract,  on  the  supposition  that  the  current  is  five  miles,  it 
will  in  an  hour  amount  to  85,078,125  tons  avoirdupois ;  if  at 
six,  to  102,093,750.  At  five  miles  the  mass  will  in  a  day  be 
2,041,875,000 ;  at  six  miles,  it  will  be  2,450,250,000.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  all  these  data  are  precisely  correct ; 
yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  by  the  falling  of  such  a  mass 
of  water  from  such  a  height,  the  stream  below  must  be  in- 
tensely convulsed.  The  world,  it  is  presumed,  furnishes  ao 
example  of  similar  agitation.  The  river  does  not,  however, 
boil,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  at  all.  The 
whole  surface,  and  probably  all  beneath  it,  is  a  body  of  foam, 
differing  essentially  from  what  I  have  seen  produced  else- 
where, and  much  more  strongly  indicating  the  immense  force 
of  the  current.  The  bubbles,  of  which  it  is  universally  composed, 
are  extremely  small ;  and  appear  continually  ascending,  and 
spreading  on  the  surface  in  millions  of  irregular  circular  areas. 
These  are  all  limited  by  lines,  formed  by  chains  of  the  larger 
bubbles,  stretching  between  the  several  areas,  so  as  to  marit 
distinctly  the  extent  of  each.  The  lines  themselves  fluctuate 
unceasingly,  and  while  they  continually  change  their  form, 
move  laong  the  surface,  also,  in  every  direction.  Thus  the 
whole  river  appears  in  one  common  convulsion,  as  if  Btfeeted 
with  a  deep  paralytic  tremor,  reaching  from  shore  to  shore, 
as  far  down  the  stream  as  the  eye  can  trace  it,  and  apparently 
from  the  surface  to  the  bottom.  To  give  you  the  impresdod, 
which  it  made  on  my  mind,  I  think  of  no  better  method,  than 
to  say,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  vast  volcanic  struggle  had  com- 
menced beneath  this  world  of  waters,  whose  incumbent  weight 
hitherto  prevented  the  approaching  explosion.  * 

The  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be  thus  under- 
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stood.  Immediately  below  the  precipice,  the  bed  of  the  mer, 
where  it  receives  the  falliDg  sheet,  is  of  immense  depth.  Into 
thb  receptacle  the  mass  of  descending  water,  plunging  from 
such  a  height,  forces  its  way  to  the  bottom.  Here,  forming 
a  cnnre,  it  begins  to  ascend.  The  cnrrent  is,  however, 
checked  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  by  the  immeasurable 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  water.  The  motion  upward 
must  therrfore  become  slow,  divided,  and  irregular.  In  these 
circumstances,  instead  of  a  current,  there  must  obviously  be 
a  general  agitation,  an  universal  heaving ;  such  as  might  be 
expected  firom  the  throes  of  an  earthquake.  As  the  ascending 
current  is  thus  broken,  and  enervated,  before  it  reaches  the 
surface,  the  surface  is  not  billowy,  but  comparatively  leveL 
The  wavy,  tossed  aspect  of  other  streams,  immediately  below 
their  cataracts,  is  the  result  of  a  force,  applied  at  the  surface ; 
or  of  a  current,  descending  only  to  a  moderate  depth.  In  the 
present  case,  as  the  ascending  current  comes  from  a  depth  so 
vast,  it  almost  equally  affects  the  whole  mass,  and  cannot  dis- 
turb the  common  level  by  the  smallest  fluctuations.  The 
whole  appearance,  however,  made  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
of  an  agitation  incalculably  greater,  and  a  force  far  more 
astonishing,  than  that,  which  produces  the  loftiest  billows  of 
the  ocean.  This  was  a  scene,  which  I  was  unprepared  to 
expect,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  force  of  water,  which  I  had 
never  before  imagined. 

Of  the  singular  depth  of  the  river  at  this  place  no  spectator 
will  ask  for  proof.  To  others  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a  deep 
stream,  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  miles  wide,  is  here  con- 
tracted at  once  to  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile ;  that  logs, 
and  other  substances,  after  descending  the  precipice,  continue 
buried  a  long  time  before  they  emerge ;  and  that  this  immense 
mass  of  water,  plunging  from  such  a  height,  has  been  so  long 
and  so  unceasingly  excavating  the  bed  below. 

The  noise  of  this  cataract  has  often  been  the  object  of  ad- 
miration, and  the  subject  of  loose  and  general  description. 
We  heard  it  distinctly  when  crossbg  the  ferry  at  the  distaaee 
of  eighteen  miles;  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north-west  al- 
most at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Two 
gentonen,  who  had  lived  some  time  at  York,  on  the  north 
ade  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  were  my  oompanions  in  the 
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stage,  informed  me,  that  it  was  not  onfirequently  heard  dieie* 
The  distance  is  fifty  miles. 

The  note,  or  tone,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  the  same  with 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean ;  being  much  more  grave,  or  leas 
shriU,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  other  objects  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is  not  only  louder,  but  seems  as  if  it  were  ex- 
panded to  a  singular  extent ;  as  if  it  filled  the  atmosphere,  and 
spread  over  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  only  vari^ty, 
which  attends  it,  is  a  continual  undulation ;  resembling  that 
of  long  musical  chords,  when  struck  with  a  forcible  impulse. 
These  undulations  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 
When  two  persons  stand  very  near  to  each  other,  tliey  can 
mutually  hear  their  ordinary  conversation.  When  removed 
to  a  small  distance,  they  are  obliged  to  halloo;  and,  when 
removed  a  little  farther,  cannot  be  heard  at  all.  Every  other 
sound  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  of  noise,  made  by  the  water; 
and  all  else  in  the  regions  of  nature  appears  to  be  dumb. 
This  noise  is  a  vast  thunder,  filling  the  heavens,  •halcing  the 
earth,  and  leaving  the  mind,  although  perfectly  conscious  of 
safety,  and  affected  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  only,  lost  and 
astonished,  swelling  with  emotions  which  engross  all  its  facul- 
ties, and  mock  the  power  of  utterance. 

The  strength  of  this  sound  may  be  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  roar  of  the  ocean  on  the  beach,  south  of 
Long-Island,  is  sometimes  heard  in  New-Haven,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  The  cataract  of  Niagara  is  heard  ten 
miles  farther. 

All  cataracts  produce  greater  or  less  quantities  of  mist,  a 
proof  to  the  common  eye,  that  vapour  may  rise  by  mere  agi- 
tation. The  mist,  raised  here,  is  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  cause.  A  large  majestic  cloud,  visible  from  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  a  great  number  of  miles,  rises  without  in- 
termission from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  below ;  and, 
ascending  with  a  slow,  solemn  progress,  partly  spreads  itself 
dovm  the  stream  by  an  arching,  and  wonderfully  magnificent 
motion ;  and  partly  mounts  towards  Heaven,  blown  into  every 
wild  and  fantastical  form ;  when,  separating  into  smaller  clouds, 
it  successively  floats  away  through  the  atmosphere. 

Nearest  to  the  shore  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  vapour 
impinges  against  the  rock ;  and,  continually  accumulating,  de- 
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scends  in  a  constant  shower  of  drops  and  little  streams.  A 
person,  standing  under  the  shelving  part  of  these  rocks,  would 
in  a  short  tune  be  wet  to  the  skin. 

In  the  misty  produced  by  all  cataracts,  rainbows  are  ordi- 
narily seen  in  a  proper  position,  when  the  sun  shines ;  always, 
indeed,  unless  when  the  vapour  is  too  rare.  Twice,  while  we 
were  here,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  lighted  up 
in  a  moment  the  most  lucid  rainbow  which  I  ever  beheld. 
In  each  instance  the  phenomenon  continued  a  long  time,  and 
left  us  in  perfect  leisure  to  enjoy  its  splendours.  It  com- 
menced near  the  precipice,  and  extended,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  judge,  at  least  a  mile  down  tfie  river.  In  the  latter  in^ 
stance,  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon;  and  the  cusps  of  the 
bow  were  depressed  as  much  beneath  the  horizontal  level  as 
the  sun  was  above  it  It  was  therefore  a  semicircle,  and  the 
vertex  was  half  a  mile  above  the  base.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  dimensions  were  somewhat  smaller.  Both  were 
however  interrupted.  The  southern  part  of  that,  here  prin- 
cipally insisted  on,  or  the  division  next  to  the  precipice,  was 
continued  from  the  base  to  the  vertex,  and  was  therefore  a 
fun  quadrant  The  northern  part,  commencing  at  the  base, 
did  not  exceed  one  quarter  of  the  other. 

In  one  respect  both  these  rainbows  differed  widely  from  all 
others,  which  I  had  seen;  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  from 
those  of  which  I  have  read.  The  red,  orange,  and  yellow, 
were  so  vivid,  as  to  excite  in  our  whole  company  strong 
emotions  of  surprise  and  pleasure;  while  the  green  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet,  were  certainly  not  more  brilliant  than  in 
those,  which  are  usually  seen  on  the  bosom  of  a  shower.  I 
thought  them  less  bright,  possibly  because  they  were  so  faint, 
compared  with  the  other  colours.  The  cause  of  thb  pecu- 
liarity I  have  not  attempted  to  investigate.  The  fact  was  cer- 
tain, and  the  phenomenon  more  glorious  than  any  of  the  kind, 
wkieb  I  had  ever  seen,  or  than  I  am  able  to  describe^. 

*  Esmedy  thrae  jmis  horn  this  day,  ui,  October  6di,  tOO?,  as  T  was 
fidmi  becween  NewlMirTport  and  Ipswich,  io  Maisachasatts,  with  Metsn. 
D  and  G— — ,  io  rttoming  from  Maine,  we  saw  a  rainbow  of  the 

saase  raroarkable  appearance.  The  three  flowing  colours  were  eminently 
briBiaat,  lite  those  meotlDiied  in  the  text.  This  also  was  formed  in  a  body 
of  ▼apoor,  or  an  miknolj  diAsed  dood.    From  these  hen  taken  together 
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When  the  eye  was  fixed  upon  any  spot,  commencing  a  few 
rods  above  the  precipice,  that  is,  where  the  cataract  begins  to 
be  formed,  the  descending  water  assumes  everywhere  a  cir- 
cular figure,  from  the  place  where  it  begins  to  descend  to 
that  where  it  falls  perpendicularly.  The  motion  here  re- 
markably resembles  that  of  a  wheel,  rolling  towards  the  spec- 
tator. The  section  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle, perhaps  twelve  rods  in  diameter.  The  efiect  of  this  mo- 
tion of  so  vast  a  body  water,  equally  novel  and  singular,  was 
exquisitely  delightful.  It  was  an  object  of  inexpressible  gran- 
deur, united  with  intense  beauty  of  figure ;  a  beauty,  greatly 
heightened  by  the  brilliant  and  most  elegant  sea-green  of  the 
waters,  fading  imperceptibly  into  a  perfect  white  at  the  brow 
of  the  precipice. 

The  emotions,  excited  by  the  view  of  this  stupendous 
scene,  are  unutterable.  When  the  spectator  casts  his  eye 
over  the  long  ranges  of  ragged  cliffs,  which  form  the  shores 
of  this  great  river  below  the  cataract ;  cliffs  one  hundred  and 
fitly  feet  in  height,  bordering  it  with  lonely  gloom  and  gran- 
deur, and  shrouded  everywhere  by  shaggy  forests ;  when  he 
surveys  the  precipice  above,  stretching  with  so  great  an 
amplitude,  rising  to  so  great  a  height,  and  presenting  in  a 
single  view  its  awful  brow,  with  an  impression  not  a  little  en- 
hanced by  the  division,  which  the  island  forms  between  the 
ti;('o  great  branches  of  the  river;  when  he  contemplates  the 
enormous  mass  of  water,  pouring  from  this  astonishing  height 
in  sheets  so  vast,  and  with  a  force  so  amazing ;  when,  turning 
Ills  eye  to  the  flood  beneath,  he  beholds  the  immense  convul- 
sion of  the  mighty  mass ;  and  listens  to  the  majestic  sound 
which  fills  the  heavens ;  his  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  thoughts 
too  great,  and  by  impressions  too  powerful,  to  permit  the  car- 
rent  of  the  intellect  to  flow  with  serenity.  The  disturbance 
of  his  mind  resembles  that  of  the  waters  beneath  him.  His 
bosom  swells  with  emotions  never  felt ;  his  thoughts  labour  in 
a  manner  never  known  before.  The  pleasure  is  exquisite  but 
violent.  The  conceptions  are  clear  and  strong,  but  rapid  and 
tumultuous.  The  struggle  within  is  discovered  by  the  fixed- 
it  bcems  evident,  that  vapour  is  more  Aivourable  than  drops  of  rain  to  the 
extiihitiun  ot'  theM:  three  coloun;  or,  in  other  fiords,  refract*  them  with  a 
^K'll'crtioii  iieartr  to  that  of  a  prism. 
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ness  of  his  position,  the  deep  solemnity  of  his  aspect,  and  the 
intense  gaze  of  his  eye.  When  he  moves,  his  motions  appear 
uncontrived.  When  he  is  spoken  to,  he  is  silent ;  or,  if  be 
speaks,  his  answers  are  short,  wandering  from  the  subject,  and 
indicating  that  absence  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  labour* 
ing  contemplation. 

All  these  impressions  are  heightened  to  a  degree,  which 
cannot  be  conjectured,  by  the  slowly  ascending  volumes  of 
mist,  rolled  and  tossed  into  a  thousand  forms  by  the  varying 
blast ;  and  by  the  splendour  of  the  rainbow^  successively  illu- 
minating their  bosom.  At  the  same  time  the  spectator  cannot 
but  reflect,  that  he  is  surveying  the  most  remarkable  object  on 
the  globe.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  remember,  that  he  stands 
upon  a  river,  in  most  respects  equal,  and  in  several  of  high 
distinction  superior,  to  every  other ;  or  that  the  inland  seat 
which  it  empties,  the  mass  of  water  which  it  conveys,  the  com- 
mercial advantages  wtuch  it  furnishes,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
disruption  in  the  spring,  are  all  suitable  accompaniments  of  so 
sublime  and  glorious  a  scene. 

I  am.  Sir,  &o. 


o9 


LETTER   VI. 


A  Passage  behind  the  Sheet  of  Water  of  the  Cataraci 
practicable  at  sotne  times,  and  not  at  others.  Expla- 
nation of  this  Phenomenon.  Retrogression  of  the  Car 
taract  considered. 

Dkar  Sir; 

From  Mr.  B  ,   an  English  gendeman  wlip 

was  occasionally  our  companion  during  a  part  of  this  toiir«  I 
received  the  following  infonnation ;  that  the  day  on  which  we 
left  him  at  Chippeway,  October  7th,  he  visited  the  falb;  de- 
scended the  ladder,  which  reaches  from  the  sunmiit  of  tlie 
bank  to  the  river ;  and  went  up  the  stream  so  far,  as  to  gp  be- 
hind the  sheet  of  descending  water.  That  three  or  four  days 
afterward  he  visited  the  falls  again,  and  found  the  river  ao 
much  higher,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  him  to  repeat 
this  attempt  with  success. 

The  second  night  after  we  left  Chippeway  we  lodged  at 
Bemis*s.  While  we  were  conversing  upon  this  subject, 
Mr.  Bemis  declared,  that  he  himself  had  visited  them,  and 
gone  behind  the  sheet.  My  companions  had  all  descended 
the  ladder,  and  had  made  every  effort  to  reach  the  cataract ; 
but  found  it  impossible,  the  water  spreading  quite  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  too  steep  to  permit  any  passing.  They  firmly 
denied,  therefore,  the  practicability  of  succeeding  in  any  at- 
tempt of  this  nature.  Mr.  Bemis,  however,  persisted  in  his 
declaration.  Being  questioned  concerning  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  his  procedure,  he  replied,  that  he  went  into 
the  river  to  bathe ;  and  that  he  went  partly  in  the  water,  aad 
partly  on  the  shore.     This  explanation  satisfied  them. 

I  received  this  information  from  Mr.  B  on  the  evening 

of  Monday,  October  15th,  at  Stamford's  in  Manlius ;  and  the 
next  morning  committed  it  to  my  note-book.  The  same  con- 
tnidirtory  accounts  had  been  given  by  others,  whose  repn- 
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tation  repeOed  erery  sugpicion  of  disingennonsiiess.  It  be- 
came an  object,  in  my  view  very  desirable,  to  reconcfle  these 
accounts  with  truth;  and  to  remove  finaDy,  if  it  conld  be 
done,  every  ground  of  mutual  suspicion  from  those  by  whom 
they  were  g^en.  I  therefore  determined  to  put  together  the 
several  things,  which  I  had  declared  relative  to  tiiis  subject; 
and  to  discover,  if  I  could,  the  cause  of  the  disagreement* 
In  dus  design,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  was  successful. 

Lake  Erie  is  reg^ularly  raised  at  the  eastern  end  by  every 
wind,  blowing  between  the  north-west  and  south-west.  Of 
fliis  we  were  eye-witnesses  the  morning  when  we  lefl  Buf- 
faloe  for  the  falls,  in  the  rapid  rise  of  the  waters  upon  the 
beach.  A  strong  westerly  wind  elevates  the  surface  six  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level.  The  river  must  of  course  be  pro- 
portionally elevated;  and  at  the  outlet  must,  when  such  a 
wind  blows,  be  six  feet  higher  than  the  general  water-maric. 
Of  this,  also,  the  proof  is  sufficient,  if  it  can  need  proof,  in 
the  appearance  of  the  banks ;  which  bear  evident  maxks  of 
having  been  washed  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  comr 
mon  surface  of  the  stream.  All  parts  of  the  river  must  of 
course  partake  of  this  elevation.  At  the  cataract,  and  at  the 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  it  must  be  higher  than  usual,  as 
well  as  at  its  efflux  from  Lake  Erie.  Immediately  below  the 
cataract  the  elevation  must,  I  think,  be  at  least  six-feet;  for 
the  river,  though  more  rapid,  is  scarcely  half  so  wide  as  at 
the  efflux. 

On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
evt,  the  only  easterly  wind  which  in  this  region  is  of  any  im- 
portance, the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  must  recede  of  course,  and 
faD  connderably  below  their  usual  level.  Whenever  this  is 
the  fact,  Ae  river  also  will  be  necessarily  lower  than  at  any 
other  time. 

We  visited  ttie  faUs  on  the  6th  of  October.  AU  that  day, 
except  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  wind  had  blown  with 
eonsiderable  strength  from  the  north-west;  and,  when  we 
reached  the  falls,  had  continued  six  or  seven  hours.  Lake 
Erie  had  begun  to  rise  sensibly,  when  we  commenced  our 
jeamey.  At  Ae  tine  of  our  airival  Ae  river  was  full ;  for 
Ike  lake  was  at  its  usual  level  in  the  morning.      It  is  not 
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straDge,  therefore,  tbat  when  my  companions  attempted  to 
make  their  way  to  the  sheet,  they  should  have  found  it  im- 
practicable ;  because  the  water,  being  thus  increased,  covered 
the  only  possible  passage. 

On  the  evening  of  October  6th,  a  violent  north-east  storm 
began  about  nine  o'clock,  and  continued  till  the  next  morning* 
A  strong  breeze,  between  the  oorth-east  and  north,  blew  till 
one  in  the  afternoon.     At  this  time  Mr.  B  went  to  the 

falls.  The  river  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  he  had  the  best 
opportunity,  which  is  ever  afforded,  of  going  up  to  the  sheet; 
and  found  a  practicable  passage  along  the  shore,  where  my 
companions  found  none,  and  where  Mr»  Bemis  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  the  water. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  probably  the  only  great  river  in  the 
world,  which  through  two  thousand  miles  of  its  course  is 
subject  to  no  other  rise  or  fall  of  its  waters,  except  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  wind.  The  greatest  drought  does  not  lower 
it ;  the  greatest  rain,  and  most  abundant  dissolution  of  snow, 
have  not  been  observed  to  raise  it  a  single  inch.  The  balance, 
between  the  evaporation  of  the  lakes  and  the  supplies  from 
streams  and  subjacent  springs,  is  apparently  exact.  The 
surplus  is  conveyed  off  in  a  mass,  which  is  uniformly  the  same 
at  all  seasons*. 

*  Duiing  the  year  1815  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  rose  several  feet  above 
their  common  level.  Causes  for  this  extraordinary,  if  no't  singular,  pheno- 
menon are  various.  Some  persons  have  declared,  that  the  rise  has  beeo 
gradual  tlirough  the  last  seven  years.  These  suppose  the  cause  to  have 
been  a  succession  of  wet  seasons.  They  have  however  mistaken  the  fiict. 
The  rise,  I  am  assured,  has  all  taken  place  the  present  year.  A  gentleman^ 
who  made  a  journey  along  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake  in  1812,  and 
another  in  1815,  informed  roe,  that  be  found  the  waters  in  the  former  of 
those  excursions  at  their  usunl  level ;  and,  in  the  latter,  saw  many  places 
along  the  shore,  where  he  had  before  rode  on  a  dry,  firm  beach,  covered 
several  feet  deep.  The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  ebore  uoi- 
versally  concurred  with  this  statement. 

Others  have  observed,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  this  year 
(IK  15)  been  raised  to  an  unprecedented  height  by  extraordinary  rains;  and 
have  concludeil,  that  the  rise  of  Lake  Erie  is  derived  firom  the  same  source. 
As  no  raiu,  and  no  dissolution  of  snow,  have  been  ever  known  to  raise  this 
lake  a  single  inch,  it  seems  incredible,  that  from  this  source  should  b* 
derived  a  rise  of  several  feet.    Besides,  there  is  ordinarily  do  nniform  statt 
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When  Mr.  B arrived  behind  the  sheet,  he  foond  a 

violent  wind,  blowing  directly  in  his  face  with  such  strength, 
that  respiration  became  difficult.  The  difficulty  increased  in 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  soon  obliged  him  to  stop.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong,  offensive  smell  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
tinned  without  intermission,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  obliged  him  to  retreat.  While  he  was  here  he 
observed,  that  the  precipice  everywhere  exhibited  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  mouldering,  of  havinpr  been  worn  away,  and 
of  having  been  long  in  a  state  of  continual  dissolution.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  precipice,  down  to  the  Table  Rock,  and 
somewhat  betow,  shelved  considerably  over  the  lower  parts. 
The  lower  parts,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  had  mouldered  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  easily  pulled  to  pieces  by  his  hand ; 
and  were  so  loosened,  that  when  he  struck  or  pushed  any  part 
of  the  strata  forcibly,  a  perceptible  trembling  followed  the 
impact. 

The  wind  perceived  here  by  Mr.  B  undoubtedly  re- 

sulted from  the  descent  of  the  cataract  and  the  configuration 
of  the  place,  as  it  blew  nearly  at  right-angles  with  the  wind 

of  weather  on  tliis  contineDt,  within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  spreading 
•ufficientlj  far  to  affect  in  the  same  manner  the  great  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Others  still  suppose,  that  there  is  an  internal  and  unknown  cause  of  this 
remarkable  event.  Of  this  I  shall  only  saj,  that  it  is  alleged  without  any 
eridence. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  bottom  cif  the 
channel  of  the  river  St.  Marie,  where  it  ii  entered  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  has  been  hollowed  oot  several  feet  below  its  former  le^el.  In 
coQseqoeoce  of  this  fiict,  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  must  descend  int» 
Hnroo,  Michig^,  and  Erie,  in  a  quantity  prodigiously  greater  than  at  pre- 
cading  periods ;  and  in  this  manner  roust  have  raised  the  three  lakes  con- 
siderably above  their  common  level.  What  renders  this  supposition  the 
more  probable  b,  that  Lake  Erie  has  again  subsided  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  b  continually  lowering  its  surface.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  fact  in 
the  case  supposed,  unless  the  channel  of  St.  Marie  should  continue  to  grow 
deeper  and  deeper. 

Whether  the  fiictt  |iere  imagined  have  taken  place  I  cannot  determine. 
Bot  shoold  future  intelligeQce  prove,  that  the  waters  of  Huron  and  Michigan 
hsve  been  raned  above  their  customary  level,  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  Erie 
imni  andoobledly  be  sought  for  in  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior. 
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above.  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  withoat  the  cataract,  wH  mm 
a  perfect  calm.  The  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  pro- 
ducedy  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

It  has  been  often  declared,  that  the  faUs  of  Niagara  wwe 
originally  at  the  brow  of  the  great  precipice  near  Qneenstown^ 
seven  miles  fnrther  down  the  river.  By  the  assertors  of  this 
opinion  the  fact  has  been  confidently  adduced  as  a  proof,  that 
the  worid  existed  before  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Mosei. 
Others  have  denied  the  fact  itself* 

That  these  falls  actually  existed,  at  some  former  period,  at 
the  place  specified,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  strange  or  perplexing  in  this  position.  I  have 
examined  with  attention  three  falls  of  the  Saco,  three  of  the 
Connecticut,  two  of  the  Hooestenuuc,  two  of  Otter  creek,, 
three  of  Onion  river,  two  of  the  Hudson,  two  of  the  Mohawk^ 
one  of  the  Canajoharie,  and  one  of  the  Passaic;  beside  several 
others,  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned.  In  every  one  of 
these  the  same  process  of  nature  has  taken  place*  The  mode» 
and  the  degree,  in  which  the  phenomenon  exists,  are  difTerent 
in  them  all.  Where  the  stone  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  be  worn,  or  from  its  nature  is  less  ex- 
posed to  decomposition  by  the  weather,  and  wherever  the 
stream  is  smaller  and  less  rapid,  this  phenomenon  is  found  in 
a  less  degree ;  and,  wherever  the  contrary  causes  are  com- 
bined,  in  a  greater.  The  rocks  over  which  the  Connecticat 
falls  are,  in  each  of  the  instances  above  referred  to,  very  hard; 
and,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  scarcely  at  all 
sul)ject  to  decomposition.  The  falls,  therefore,  have  receded 
ver\'  little.  Glen's  falls  were  originally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Edward,  and  have  receded  not  far  from  five  miles,  in 
a  bed  of  blue  lime-stone,  partly  worn  away  by  the  current  of 
the  Hudson,  and  partly  decomposed  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  visited  these  falls  in  1798, 1799, 1802,  and 
1812.  Between  the  second  and  third  of  these  dates,  a  period 
of  three  years  only,  they  were  changed  so  much  as  to  dis- 
appoint and  surprise  me.  In  1799  I  took  a  rough  sketch  of 
these  falls,  which,  from  a  comparison  made  on  the  spot, 
I  thought  tolerably  exact.  In  the  year  1802  all  the  smaller 
resemblances  had  vanished.  Several  new  and  considerable 
chasms  were  formed,   and  others    were   sensibly  enlarged. 
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aBd  altered  in  their  figures.  In  1812  the  scene  had.  become 
in  a  great  measure  new.  The  Cohoes  have  receded  about  a 
mile  from  their  original  position.  The  channel  of  the  Mohawk 
has  here  been  forced  through  a  mass  of  black  slate^  easily 
worn,  and  continually  decomposed. 

The  Canajohariey  a  creek  formeriy  described  in  these  Let- 
ters,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Mohawk,  has  in  the  same  manner 
made  a  passage  through  a  bed  of  the  same  slate,  between 
banks,  in  some  places  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height  During  the  process,  the  faUs  in  this  stream  have 
gone  backward  not  less  flian  a  mile. 

The  falls  of  Niagara  are  formed,  as  has  before  been  ob- 
served, in  an  immense  mass  of  lime-stone,  horizontally  stra- 
tified. On  this  mass  lay  originaUy  a  bed  of  earth,  not  far 
finom  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  After  this  had  been 
washed  away,  the  river  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  lime-stone, 
and  began  gradually  to  wear  that  also. 

Suppose,  then,  the  brow  of  this  vast  stratum,  near  Queens- 
town,  united,  where  it  is  now  separated  by  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  the  declivity  continued  across  its  breadth;  what 
changes  would  its  current  produce  in  its  bed  during  the 
period,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  deluge  ?  The  very  same, 
which  the  Hudson  has  produced  at  Glen's  falls,  and  the 
Mohawk  at  the  Cohoes,  and  differing  only  according  to  the 
difierence  of  cucumstances.  The  river  here  is  probably  not 
fitf  finom  one  hundred  times  larger  than  the  Hudson  and  the  Mo- 
hawk at  the  places  specified.  The  lime-stone  strongly  resem- 
bles that  at  Glen's  falls.  The  efficacy  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  same.  That  this  river,  as  well  as  others,  must  wear  away 
die  rocks  beneath  it,  and  that  the  foils  must  in  some  degree 
recede,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  The  only  question  which 
can  arise  is,  what  has  been  the  extent,  and  what  the  degree 
of  this  operatob  I  These  questbns  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
beyond  my  power  to  answer.  In  some  places  the  stone  is 
soft,  ready  to  moulder,  and  easOy  worn  away.  In  seasons 
marked  l^  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature,  the 
deeomposition  is  rapid  and  extensive.  In  other  seasons  and 
pboes,  the  progress  in  both  these  respects  will  be  compara- 
tively slow.  Regularity,  Aerefore,  is  in  no  sense  attributable 
to  Ae  process ;  nor  wiH  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  adaiit  of  any 
very  probable 
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A  gentleman,  who  has  lived  in  this  neighbouriiood  thirty 

years,  informed  Mr.  B ,  that  since  his  residence  here 

the  cataract  had  receded  one  hundred  rods.     I  will  suppose, 

that  Mr.  B misunderstood  this  gentleman,  and  that  he 

said  yards  instead  of  rods.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  an  intel- 
lie^ent  man,  with  ample  opportunity  to  observe,  supposed  the 
cataract  to  have  receded.one  hundred  yards  within  this  period, 
it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  recession  has  at  least  been 
ver\'  perceptible.  As  an  illustration  of  this  truth  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  year,  following  the  date  of  this  journey, 
a  large  part  of  this  precipice  on  the  British  side,  and  near  the 
Table  Rock,  fell  at  once.  This,  probably,  is  one  out  of  many 
hundreds  of  instances  of  the  same  nature ;  and  is  a  part  of 
that  retrogression,  by  which  the  river  is  gradually  forcing  this 
deep  channel  round  the  Goat  islands.  If  we  suppose  the 
progress  diminished  from  one  hundred  rods  to  one  hundred 
yards  in  thirty  years,  the  degree  of  recession  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  proceeded  through  the  whole  distance 
since  the  deluge,  even  if  we  should  compute  according  to  the 
commonly  received  chronology. 

At  the  same  time  no  regular  calculation  can  be  applied  to 
th(^  subject,  as  there  are  no  principles  which  can  be  resorted 
to  for  a  basis  of  such  a  calculation.  The  mouldering  state  of 
the  stone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  is  ample  proof  of 
its  tendency  to  decay.  The  waste  of  the  inferior  parts  is 
everywhere  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  superior,  as 
to  occasion  a  wide  shelf  to  project  from  the  surface  over  all 
that  is  beneath.  There  is  direct  evidence,  that  the  continual 
sprinkling  has  no  small  influence  in  eflectuating  this  decay. 
The  attrition  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  water  must  be 
powerfriUy  operative.  Limestone,  particularly  of  this  quality, 
is  easily  and  extensively  broken  by  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  That  these  causes  have  operated  extensively  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  how  rapidly,  and  how  difierently  at  diSSsrent 
seasons,  it  is  impossible  to  determfaie. 

An  inquisitive  man,  considering  the  sulgect,  wiU  naturally 
ask,  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  recession?  The  first 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  by  a  regular  progress  it  wiU 
ultimately  reach  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie ;  and,  by  d^ressing 
the  outlet  to  the  common  level  of  Ae  channel  below  the  fidls 
will  empty  the  waters  of  this  lake,  perhaps  suddenly,  into 
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Lake  Ontario.  Such,  it  is  rationally  concluded,  must  be  the 
event,  whenever  the  last,  or  southernmost,  part  of  the  g^reat 
mound,  by  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  are  kept  at  their 
present  level,  shall  give  way.  The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  b 
not  far  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  probable,  that  in  most 
places  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  above  this  level. 
Should  this  mound,  then,  be  broken  down,  its  waters  chiefly 
would  be  emptied  into  Lake  Ontario ;  and  all  the  flat  country 
surrounding  this  lake,  together  with  that  which  extends  from 
it  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean,  would  be  buried  in 
the  deluge.  If  we  may  credit  the  best  remaining  historical 
records,  such  an  event  took  place,  when,  by  the  breaking 
down  of  a  similar  mound  in  the  Bosphorus,  the  Euxine  emp- 
tied an  inmiense  mass  of  water  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
raising  that  sea  above  its  usual  height,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  isthmus,  which  antecedently  had  connected  Europe 
and  Africa,  between  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

On  this  sfubject,  however,  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehen- 
sion. Before  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  can  be  sensibly  affected 
by  this  recession,  it  must  have  passed  through  a  distance  at 
least  three,  probably  four  times  as  great,  as  that  between 
Queenstown  and  Niagara*.  Should  all  the  causes  of  decay, 
then,  operate  with  equal  effik^cy  as  in  times  past,  it  would  be 
more  than  16,000  years  before  this  event  would  take  place. 

I  have  remarked,  that  this  stratum  is  horizontal.  The  level, 
however,  two  miles  above,  is  at  least  sixty  feet  higher  than  at 
the  precipice.  The  river,  also,  is  everj-where  vtiider  above  and 
below,  upon  an  average  at  least  threefold.  By  both  these 
causes  the  retrogressive  progress  of  the  falls  will  be  retarded. 
The  attrition  will  be  less,  the  dissolution  slower,  and  the 
mass  of  stone  to  be  destroyed  will  be  greater.  It  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  many  uncertainties  accompany 
tUs  inquiry ;  and  that  the  result  of  it  must  be  dubious,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruption,  which  this  mass  of  lime- 

*  The  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering  informed  me,  that  the  captain  of  a  we9§ti, 
with  whom  he  croued  this  lake,  told  him,  that  he  had  often  cast  anchor 
several  inlet  westward  of  Buffidoe,  nnd  had  inrariabljr  foond  this  stratum 
of  Ijwmum  at  the  bottom. 
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stone  presents  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  a 
source  of  immeasnrable  benefit  to  that  inland  world,  which 
surrounds  the  gpreat  lakes  lying  westward  in  so  magnificent 
a  succession.  The  elevation  of  land  above  the  ocean,  and 
the  distance  of  it  firom  the  shore,  may,  together,  be  as- 
sumed as  a  scale,  by  which  the  temperatnre  of  any  spot 
within  a  given  climate  may  be  measured.  The  countries, 
which  border  these  lakes,  are  in  the  heart  of  a  gpreat  continent, 
and  remote  from  every  part  of  the  ocean ;  and,  like  all  other 
central  regions,  ore  considerably  elevated  above  its  surface. 
Were  the  lakes  then  to  disappear,  these  countries  would  be 
subject  to  intense  cold  in  the  winter,  and  to  intense  heat  in 
the  summer.  In  all  probability,  also,  they  would  suflTer,  like 
the  central  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  severest  evils  of 
drought  In  all  these  important  particulars  their  situation  is 
now  the  reverse.  The  whole  of  this  vast  region  is  rather  wet 
than  dry,  moderately  heated,  and  very  little  if  at  all  distressed 
by  frost.  Snow  falls  in  the  tract  east  of  Lake  Erie,  and  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  less  than  at  Albany,  and  as  little  as  in  the 
south  of  New-England. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 


Severe  Siarm.  Oeneral  Observations  upon  the  western 
pari  of  New-  York.  Excessive  Value  placed  upon  Lands 
covered  with  Vegetable  Mould.  Climate  and  prevalent 
Winds  of  this  Region.  Western  district  of  Nevy-  York 
unhealthy.  Diseases.  Fever  and  Ague.  Ooitres.  Pul- 
wtonary  Affections  rare. 

Dbar  Sir; 

A  LITTLE  before  it  was  dark»  we  mounted  our 
hones,  and  rode  to  Cbippeway.  In  the  country  where  we 
now  were,  there  was  no  public  worship,  and  in  the  inn  every 
tendency  towards  religion  had  apparently  been  long  since  for- 
gotten. The  sabbath  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  not 
visibly  distinguished,  even  as  a  day  of  relaxation.  At  Queens- 
town,  or  Newark,  our  situation  would  have  been  the  same. 
So  far  as  we  could  learn,  either  by  observation  or  inquiry,  re- 
ligion is  as  truly  to  be  originated  here  as  among  the  Six  Na- 
tions. About  nine  o'clock  there  came  on  a  violent  storm  from 
the  north-east,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  until  ten  o'clock  the  next  day. 

We  proceeded  without  any  accident  to  Buflfaloe,  whence, 
after  having  waited  three  hours  for  our  dinner,  we  rode  to 
Hunger's:  thirty-two  miles.  Here  our  former  misfortunes 
befel  us  again.  The  house  contained  neither  bread  nor  flour, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  sup  upon  sipawn*.  In  the  morning, 
however,  we  were  fiimisbed  with  biscuit  for  our  breakfast,  by 
the  fortunate  arrival  of  a  boy  firom  the  mill  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  Semis's:    thirty-seven  milet. 

*  Haity  pttddiag,  mads  of 
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Here  we  were  arrested  again  by  a  storm  from  the  north-east, 
accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  and  a  considerable  flight  of  snow, 
which,  however,  dissolved  as  it  fell.  This  tempest  commenced 
at  Bemis's  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
until  one  the  next  day.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  continued  until  the  morning  of  the  10th.  Through- 
out most  of  New*> England  it  did  more  mischief  than  any  other 
which  is  remembered.  In  Vermont  the  snow  fell  on  the 
Green  Mountains  two  feet  deep ;  at  Charlestown,  in  New- 
Hampshire,  and  at  Goshen,  in  Connecticut,  twelve  inches ; 
on  Taghkannuc,  and  on  the  Kaatskill  Mountains,  eighteen 
inches.  The  quantity  of  timber  blown  down  was  probably 
never  equalled. 

Even  in  this  vicinity,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Boston,  the  wind  was  so  violent,  that  it  blew 
down  eleven  trees  across  the  road,  between  Bemis's  and 
Bloomfield. 

We  mounted  our  horses  at  two  o'clock,  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  Genesee  river,  and  fared  very  comfortably  at 
Hosmer's,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  bridge. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to  our  hospitable  friends  at 
Bloomfield,  and  continued  with  them  until  the  next  day. 
Then  we  proceeded  to  Canandagua,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
and  evening  very  pleasantly  in  an  intelligent  circle  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  October  12th,  we  rode  to  Geneva 
before  dinner  in  a  heavy  rain,  and  lodged  the  following  night 
at  Cayuga  bridge. 

Sunday  we  attended  public  worship  at  Manlius,  with  a  con- 
siderable and  very  decent  assembly. 

Monday  morning,  my  horse  having  been  wounded  by  the 
saddle,  I  sent  him  forward  with  my  companions,  and  set  out 
in  a  waggon  for  Stanniford's,  five  miles  ahead,  intending  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  stage.  The  waggoner's  horses  were 
miserably  poor,  and  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  a  la- 
borious journey.  The  driver  was  a  young  Dutchman,  whose 
mind  had  hardly  begun  to  think,  and  who  was  therefore  not  a 
very  amusing  companion.  The  waggon  was  heavily  loaded, 
and  it  soon  began  to  rain.  Our  progress  resembled  not  a 
little  that  of  my  unoie  Toby,  for  we  could  hardly  be  said  to 
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advance  at  all.  I  therefore  left  my  portmanteau  with  the 
waggoner,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  journey,  a  little  more  than 
three  miles,  on  foot.  Soon  after  I  reached  Stanniford^s,  the 
rain  began  again  for  the  day.  Here,  in  the  possession  of  a 
good  room,  and  the  civilities  of  an  obliging  family,  I  devoted 
my  time  very  pleasantly  to  the  completion  of  my  note  book. 
Mr.  B arrived  in  the  evening,  as  did  several  other  agree- 
able travellers.  The  next  morning,  until  twelve  o  clock,  I 
pursued  the  business  of  the  preceding  day. 

Aa  I  am  now  about  to  quit  the  western  country  of  New- 
York,  I  vrill  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  a  collected  view,  the 
information  which  I  have  gained,  and  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  concerning  this  interesting  tract.  It  has  been  an 
object  of  great  attention  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  subject  of  much  conversation. 

The  soil  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  tract,  of  equal  ex- 
tent, with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  two  sorts,  loam  and  clay,  both  of  them  rich.  The  loam  is 
generally  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  with  that  heretofore  de- 
scribed in  the  account  given  of  Middletown,  of  a  reddish 
brown  mixed  with  clay,  and  therefore  stiff.  The  clay  is  of  a 
Qoaker  brown,  tempered  with  other  earth,  and  without  any 
grelit  difficulty  pulverized. 

yin  estimating  the  quality  of  new  lands  in  America,  serious 
errors  are  very  commonly  entertained,  from  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  the  following  fact  Wherever  the  forests  have' 
been  undisturbed  by  fire,  they  have  accumulated,  by  shedding 
their  foliage  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  by  their 
own  decay,  a  covering  of  vegetable  moidd,  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  sometimes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four. 
This  mould  »  the  best  of  all  soils,  and  eminently  friendly  to 
every  species  of  vegetation.  It  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mere  mass  of  manure,  and  that  of  the  very  best  kind,  con- 
verted into  mould  ;  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  considerable 
quantities,  all  grounds  produce  plentifidly.  ^  Unless  a  proper 
allowance  be  made,  therefore,  when  we  afe  forming  an  esti- 
mate  of  the  quality  of  soils,  foe  the  efficacy  of  this  moulds 
which,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  is  not  often 
done,  thoae  on  which  it  abounds  will  be  of  course  over-rated* 
On  the  contrary,  where  it  does  not  abound,  the  quality  of  Iil0; 
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soil  will  in  a  comparatiye  view  be  undeiTatecl.  Hence  dl 
maple  lands,  which  from  their  moisture  are  incapable  of  being 
burnt*  are  considered  as  more  fertile  than  they  ultimately 
prove ;  while  oak  and  even  pine  lands  are  almost  of  course  re- 
garded as  being  less  fartile.  The  maple  lands  in  Ballston  are 
found  to  produce  wheat  in  smaller  quantities,  and  of  a  wone 
quality,  than  the  inhabitants,  misled  by  the  exuberance  of 
their  first  crops,  expected.  Their  pine  lands  on  the  con- 
trary yield  more  and  better  wheat  than  till  very  lately  they  coold 
be  induced  to  believe.  The  same  things  severally  are  true, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  of  the  oak  and  maple  lands  in  the 
county  of  Ontario. 

From  this  source  it  has  arisen,  that  all  the  unbumt,  new 
lands'  in  the  northern,  middle,  southern,  and  western  states, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  uniformly  valued  beyond  their  real 
worth.  When  the  tract  on  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  first  settled,  the  same  luxuriant  fertility  was  at> 
trihuted  to  it,  which  has  since  characterized  Kentucky.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  acribed  to  the  valley  of  Hooestennuc  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  From  these  tracts  it  was  transferred 
to  the  lands  in  Xew«  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  thence  to  those  in  Vermont,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  From  these  regions  the  paradise  has 
travelled  to  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  to 
New-Connecticut,  to  Upper  Canada,  to  the  countries  on  the 
Ohio,  to  the  south-western  territory,  and  is  now  making  its 
progress  over  the  Mississippi,  into  the  newly  purchased  r^;ioni 
of  Louisiana.  The  accounts  given  of  all  these  countries,  suc- 
cessively, were  extensively  true,  but  the  conclusions  which 
were  deduced  from  them  were  in  a  great  measure  erroneous* 
So  long  as  this  mould  remains,  the  produce  will  regularly  be 
great,  and  that  with  very  imperfect  cultivation,  for  the  mooU 
in  its  native  state  is  so  soft  and  light  as  scarcely  to  need  tba 
aid  of  the  plough. 

But  this  mould,  after  a  length  of  time,  will  be  dissipated. 
Where  lands  are  continually  ploug^ied,  it  is  soon  lost ;  on  thoaa 
which  are  covered  with  grass  firom  the  beg^ning,  it  is  |Hre- 
served  through  a  considerable  period.  At  length,  however, 
every  appearance  of  its  efficacy,  and  even  of  its  existeoMt 
vanishes. 
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The  true  object  of  inquiry,  whenever  the  quality  of  a  soil  is 
to  be  estimated,  is  the  nature  of  the  earth  immediately  beneath 
the  yegetable  mould ;  for  this  in  every  case  will  ultimately  be 
the  soU.  If  this  is  capable  of  being  rendered  by  skilful  cul- 
tivation regularly  productive,  the  soil  is  good;  if  not,  it  is 
poor.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  formed  the  opi- 
nion expressed  above,  concerning  the  country  under  discus- 
sion. Throughout  most  of  this  tract,  the  earth  beneath  the 
mould  b  an  excellent  soil.  The  mould  itself  will  speedily  be 
gone.  It  is  wisely  and  kindly  provided  by  the  Creator,  to 
answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  first  settlers.  These  are  of 
course  few  and  poor,  are  embarrassed  by  many  wants  and 
difficulties;  and  need  their  time  and  labour,  to  build  their 
houses,  bams,  and  enclosures,  as  well  as  to  procure,  with  ex- 
treme inconvenience,  mahy  articles  of  necessity  and  comfort, 
which  are  obtained  in  older  settlements  without  labour  or 
time.  To  them  it  is  a  complete  and  ample  manure,  on  which 
whatever  b  sown  springs  with  vigour,  and  produces,  ahnost 
without  toil  or  skill,  a  plentiful  harvest  But  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  It  is  not  even  desirable,  that  it 
should  be.  To  interrupt,  or  even  to  slacken,  the  regular 
labour  of  man  materially,  is  to  do  him  an  injury.  One  of  the 
prime  blessings  of  temperate  climates  is  this ;  that  they  yield 
amply  to  skilful  labour,  and  without  it  yield  little  or  nothing. 
Where  suck  is  the  fact,  energy  and  effort  will  follow,  and  all 
their  inestimable  consequences.  Where  countries  are  radi- 
cally barren,  man  will  despair.  Where  they  are  so  fertile,  as 
to  demand  little  exertion,  he  will  be  idle  and  vicious.  In  the. 
island  of  Otaheite,  where  subsistence  is  furnished  almost 
without  human  exertion,  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to 
their  capacity,  have  been  probaby  the  most  profligate  on  the 
globe. 

Bot  the  soil  of  this  tract  will  be  rich  after  the  mould  has 
disappeared ;  and  will  still  yield,  as  I  believe  abundantly,  all 
the  prodnetioDs  of  the  climate.  That,  which  it  so  strongly 
resembles,  in  Connecticut,  has  been  proved  by  ample  ex* 
perience  to  be  enduring,  and  to  be  capable  of  any  improvo* 
meat  From  its  colour,  and  texture,  this  will  probably  enduro^ 
in  the  same  nMrnner. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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You  will  not  understand,  that  the  soil  of  this  tract  of  covntiy 
is  uniform.  Some  parts,  where  all  are  good,  are  superior  to 
others.  Some  are  indifferent,  and  some  are  lean.  Ordinary 
grounds,  as  I  know  partly  from  observation,  and  partly  from 
information,  abound  much  more  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
middle  and  northern  divisions. 

The  climate  of  this  region  differs  in  several  respects  from 
that  of  New-England,  and  that  of  New- York  along  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  region  itself  differs  sensibly 
from  that  of  others.  What  it  will  ultimately  appear  to  be 
cannot  be  determined,  until  a  longer  time  shall  have  elapsed 
after  the  date  of  its  first  settlement,  and  more  and  more 
accurate  observations  shall  have  been  made  concerning  the 
subject. 

There  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  a  circuit 
of  seasons  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  many  others,  ac- 
complished in  periods  of  from  ten  to  perhaps  fifteen  years. 
The  period,  in  which  most  of  this  tract  has  been  settled,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1791,  and  terminating  with  the  year 
1804,  has  been  distinguished  by  an  almost  regular  succession 
of  warm  seasons.  There  were  but  three  cold  winters,  vis. 
those  of  1792, 1796,  and  1799.  The  summers  were  all  wann* 
\\'hat  the  state  of  the  climate  was  here,  during  the  preceding 
cold  period,  from  the  year  1780  to  the  year  1790  inclusive* 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  census  of  1790,  three 
townships  only  are  mentioned,  west  of  the  German  flatSt 
Whitestown,  Chemung,  and  Chenango;  and  these  con- 
tained at  that  time  but  3,427  inhabitants,  although  they  in- 
cluded nearly  every  individual  of  European  extraction.  Half 
a  century  at  least  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  facts,  on 
which  such  a  decision  can  be  directly  founded. 

Still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  this  tract  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  eastern  parts  of  New- York  and  New-England, 
which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar 
mildness  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  lakes,  which,  commencing 
in  its  vicinity,  extend  along  its  whole  northern  boundary,  and 
almost  all  its  western,  and  thence  in  a  western  and  north- weflt<. 
em  direction,  almost  to  the  middle  of  North  America.  Tiiai 
iho^p'  lakes  do  not  contribute  to  render  this  climate  colder  basa . 
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I  trast,  been  teretofore  satisfactorily  eTinced.   That  they  make 
it  hotter,  has  tterer  been  supposed. 

Tt  has  been  extensively  agreed  by  modem  philosophers, 
that  the  two  great  causes  of  a  mild  teroperatare  are  nearness 
to  the  shore,  and  proximity  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those 
countries,  which  border  on  the  ocean,  are  almost  without  an 
exception  warmer  than  central  countries  in  the  same  latitude ; 
and  those,  which  are  little  raised  above  its  surface,  are  rego- 
lariy  warmer  than  such  as  have  a  considerable  elevation.  Mr. 
Volney,  however,  with  that  promptness  of  decision  for  which 
he  has  long  been  remarkable,  found,  as  he  believed,  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  this  opinion  is  groundless  in  the  climate  of 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  This 
climate  he  asserts  to  be  milder  than  that  of  the  shore  in  the 
same  latitude,  where  it  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  ocean. 
Yet  the  tract,  which  enjoys  this  mild  temperature,  is  elevated 
and  distant  from  the  sea.  The  premises,  here  assumed,  are 
undoubtedly  true,  but  the  consequence  does  not  follow.  The 
lakes  have  the  same  influence  here  which  the  ocean  has  else- 
where. The  elevation  above  them  is  so  small,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  them  so  near,  that  the  full  influence  of  both  ad- 
vantages is  completely  felt.  Among  the  proofs  that  this  is  a 
tme  explanation  of  the  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  of  Gre- 
netee,  the  counties  of  Steuben,  Tioga,  Delaware,  and  6reen» 
are  sensibly  colder  than  those  immediately  south  of  Lake 


It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  that  countries  on 
the  eastern  side  of  a  continent  are  regularly  colder  in  winter, 
and  hotter  in  summer,  than  those  on  the  western.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  In  the  temperate  Bones,  at  least  in  the  north- 
em,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west  Eastern  shores, 
therefore,  have  their  winds  chiefly  from  the  land,  and  westem 
shores  enjoy  the  soft  breezes  of  die  ocean. 

As  the  winters  are  mild  in  the  tract  under  consideration,  so 
are  the  summers.  It  is  not  often  the  (act,  that  people  are 
wiffing  to  sleep  here  without  a  blanket. 

In  New-Engtand,  and  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
New- York,  and  I  presume  in  the  northern,  most  of  their 
I,  exeept  tbunder-sbowers,  are  brought  by  euteriy  winds. 

h9 
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A  few  come  from  the  south-west,  particularly  Dear  the  coast. 
I  know  of  no  spot  in  these  regions  which  furnishes  a  material 
exception  to  this  remark,  beside  that  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  T^ancaster  in  New- Hampshire.  At  Buffaioe  Creek,  and 
for  about  twenty  miles  further  east,  north-east  storms,  thoa^ 
less  frequent  than  on  the  coast,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
stream  of  air,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  crosses 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  proceeds  over  Lake  Erie.  Perti^w 
when  the  country  is  more  generally  cleared  of  its  forests,  its 
influence  may  be  felt  still  more  extensively. 

From  the  limit  mentioned  above  to  Manlius,  rains  and 
snows  are  brought  almost  universally  by  north-west  winds,  and 
in  a  few  instances  come  from  the  south-west.  Some  intel- 
ligent men  at  Vandevender's  informed  me,  that  two  north- 
east storms,  which  had  blown  there  in  the  year  1804,  were 
e\traordinar\'  occurrences. 

At  Manlius  the  rains  and  snows  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  nearly  equally ;  at  Herkimer,  more  frequently 
from  the  east  than  from  the  west. 

Both  rains  and  snows  are  frequent  in  this  region,  sudden  in 
their  advent,  and  short  in  their  duration.  The  weather  is 
very  variable,  but  varies  very  differently  from  that  in  New- 
En<;land.  In  New-England,  the  variations,  which  are  most 
disairr^^eable,  are  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat. 
Ill  New-England  storms  sometimes  last  several  days ;  and 
often,  when  the  wind  has  ceased  from  its  violence  at  the  end 
of  the  first  or  second  day,  which  indeed  is  almost  always  the 
fact,  the  cloudy  and  wet  weather  continues  for  some  time.  In 
fills  country  the  rain  or  the  snow,  together  with  the  blast  which 
produces  it,  is  soon  over,  and  some  part  of  almost  every  day 
is  fair.  A  general  uncertainty  concerning  the  weather,  even 
of  a  single  day,  is  here  prevalent.  The  signs  of  fair  and  foul 
weather,  which  the  inhabitants  have  learned  in  their  native 
coniitrv,  are  of  little  use  to  them  here ;  and  those,  with  whom 
I  conversed,  had  not  made  observations  through  a  length  of 
time  sufficient  to  render  them  useful  substitutes.  A  perfectly 
bri'zht  evening  or  morning,  with  a  north-west  wind,  was  re- 
i^inied  as  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  rain  during  some 
part  of  the  succeeding  day.  This  in  New-flngland  is  an  al- 
most certain  prognostic  of  fair  weather.     To  travellers  these 
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sudden  variatious  from  dry  to  wet  are  disagreeable ;  but  the 
mhabitants  already  begin  to  prefer  their  own  climate,  and 
speak  of  our  long  storms  with  disgust,  and  of  our  settled  weather 
and  serene  sky  with  indiflerence,  observing,  that  they  like 
such  weather  as  will  permit  them  to  go  abroad  every  day.  Of 
twenty  days,  beginning  Thursday,  September  27th,  and  ending 
October  16th,  it  rained,  while  we  were  making  our  progress 
through  this  country,  thirteen,  several  of  them  the  whole 
day. 

In  New-England  rains  and  snows  are  produced,  either  by 
the  opposition  or  the  oblique  percussion  of  different  winds, 
blowing  at  the  same  time.  Here,  us  at  Lancaster  in  New- 
Hampshire,  they  are  chiefly  produced  by  the  continual  pro- 
g^ss  of  the  same  wind.  A  more  rapid  blast,  following  one 
less  rapid,  brings  with  it  a  shower,  condensed  by  means  of 
the  obstruction  which  is  occasioned  by  the  slower  movement 
of  the  preceding  blast.  When  the  shower  is  past,  a  slower 
wind  succeeds,  and  is  followed  by  a  swifter  one,  which  brings 
a  second  shower.  The  same  alternation  is  repeated  until  the 
vapour  is  spent,  and  the  sky  becomes  clear  by  the  still  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  same  wind.  Thus  the  same  wind 
brings  fair  weather,  then  rain,  and  then  fair  weather  again,  the 
same  day.  Of  these  facts  I  was  several  times  a  witness.  In 
a  few  instances  I  have  observed  them  in  New- England,  and 
have  mentioned  one  instance  of  them  in  my  account  of  the 
peculiar  weather  at  Lancaster. 

Hitherto  the  snow  has  never  been  inconveniently  deep  in 
this  quarter,  unless  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  not  more 
than  once  or  twice  since  the  country  was  settled.  The  only 
complaint  which  I  heard  was,  that  they  rarely  had  sufficient 
snow  to  furnish  them  with  convenient  transportation.  The 
winter  half  of  the  year  seems,  therefore,  to  be  drier  than  the 
summer  half.  The  summer  of  1803,  however,  was  a  very  dry 
season,  but  it  was  the  only  one  of  any  importance  which  these 
people  have  known. 

The  snows,  as  well  as  the  rains,  usually  fall  in  soft  and  mo- 
derate showers ;  yet  there  have  been  some  exceptions.  In 
November,  1803,  the  snow  fell,  in  the  country  surrounding 
Yandevender  s,  three  feet  deep  during  a  single  storm,  which 
ome  from  the  north-east     It  lay,  however,  but  a  few  days. 
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The  Seneca  Lake  has  hitherto  furnished  astrongpfoof  of 
the  mildness  of  this  climate.  Though  nowhere  more  thaii 
four  miles  wide,  it  has  never  been  frozen  over. 

The  spring  usually  begins  here  about  the  20th  of  March, 
and  the  winter  about  the  20th  of  December.  Gardens  are 
commonly  begun  the  last  week  in  April,  and  the  first  in  May  ; 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  later  than  at  New-Haven. 

Cows  are  usually  put  in  pasture  about  the  lOtb  of  May; 
ten  days  earlier. 

Green  peas  were  gathered,  in  1804,  at  Canandagna  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  a  week  later  than  at  New-Haven,  the 
same  year.    The  season  was  cold  and  backward. 

Maize  is  usually  planted  in  tho  first  half  of  May ;  a  m<mtb 
later.  The  green  ears  were  first  gathered  this  year  the  lOtb 
of  August ;  a  month  later. 

Oats  are  sown  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Flax  is  sown  at  the  full  moon  in  May. 

The  first  hay  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  June* 

Wheat  b  in  mid-harvest  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the  first 
in  August;  three  weeks  and  a  month  later.  But  the  late- 
sown  wheat  is  not  cut  till  the  last  week  in  August. 

These  facts  will  give  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  seasons  in 
this  country.  Both  agriculture  and  gardening  are,  however, 
governed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  character  of  the  proprietor, 
and  the  quaUty  of  the  soil.  Where  both  are  favourable,  the 
productions  will  be  earlier.  In  the  garden,  especially,  the 
difi*erence  will  be  considerable. 

The  tract  of  country,  which  I  am  now  considering,  hat  thoa 
far  been  unhealthy.  How  far  this  fact  is  owing  to  the  present 
stage  in  the  progress  of  its  settlement  it  is  impossible  to  de-» 
terroine.  Most  regions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
subjected  to  some  peculiarities  of  disease  during  the  progress 
of  population ;  of  which  many  have'  vanished  when  they  had 
reached  the  state  of  complete  settlement.  While  the  country 
is  entirely  forested,  it  is  ordinarily  healthy.  While  it  is  passing 
from  this  state  into  that  of  general  cultivation,  it  is  usually 
less  healthy.  This  arises  partly  from  the  hardships,  suffered 
by  the  planters,  and  partly  from  the  sitoation  of  the  lands* 
These  hardships  I  have  summarily  recounted  in  a  Uarmet  perl 
of  this  work ;  and  yon  have  nodoubledly  obswved,  that  thqr 
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were  ttBply  safficient  to  try  in  a  Tery  serious  maimer  the 
firmefl  oonslHution.  The  peculiar  situatioQ  of  the  land  you 
will  be  able  to  conjecture  from  the  following  observations. 

In  the  forested  state  all  grounds,  except  dwing  a  short 
time,  comprising  a  part  of  the  summer  and  a  part  of  the 
autumn,  are  more  or  less  moist  Maple  grounds  are  almost 
literally  always  moist  The  vegetable  mould,  with  which 
they  are  thickly  covered,  imbibes  and  retains  water  like  a 
sponge,  while  the  earth  below,  which  in  this  region  is  tena- 
oioos,  prevents  it  from  descending.  Whenever  the  air  is 
sufficiently  Warm,  vapour  in  considerable  quantities,  and  un- 
fiivourable  to  human  health,  must  be  exhaled  from  such  a 
surface.  The  evenings  and  the  mornings,  particularly,  will, 
through  a  great  part  of  the  summer  half-year,  be  damp, 
chilly,  and  productive  of  colds,  together  with  the  diseases 
which  spring  from  them.  From  such  exhalations,  continually 
repeated,  must  arise,  also,  a  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
energy,  imperceptibly  increasing.  A  chill,  if  I  mistake  not, 
always  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  time ; 
and  a  perpetual,  or  often  repeated  chilliness  must  induce  a 
general  and  continual  debility.  These  evils,  however,  appear 
to  be  in  a  considerable  measure  counteracted,  while  the 
forested  state  continues,  by  several  known,  and  probably  by 
some  unknown  causes.  As  the  surface  is  less  warmed,  the 
vapour  is  less  exhaled ;  the  temperature  is  more  uniform ; 
and  the  changes  are  less  sudden,  as  well  as  less  frequent 
The  air  also,  expired  by  the  leaves,  is  eminently  pure  and 
healthy.  At  the  same  time,  wood  being  abundant,  large 
caUnary  Ares  are  generally  burning;  and  the  house,  together 
with  all  which  it  contains,  is  chiefly  kept  dry. 

AD  these,  and  probably  all  other  causes  of  this  nature,  gra<- 
daallyvaBifh  as  cultivation  advances.  The  ground  is  laid 
open  to  the  sun*  The  heat  of  the  day  in  the  warm  season 
becomes  often  intense;  and  the  more  so  because  the  re* 
wahsmg  forest  precludes  the  free  access  of  the  wind.  The 
moist  grounds,  particulariy  marshes,  being  exposed  to  the 
entire  infloenee  of  the  heat,  become  corrupt,  offensive,  and 
asflenished  with  miasmata,  loathsome  to  the  senses,  and  nox- 
to  health.  Diseases  at  this  period  are  apt  to  abound, 
to  eoDturae  mitil  the  eonntry  is  completely  cultivated. 
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and  an  artificial  vegetation  is  substituted  for  that  wUch  m 
natural.  As  most  tracts  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
now  liealthy,  have  passed  through  this  succession  of  changes^ 
there  is  reason  to  bebeve,  that  this,  which  is  now  extensively 
in  the  second  of  these  stages,  may  escape  from  its  disad«- 
vantages,  and  enjoy  in  a  good  degree  the  benefits  of  the 
third. 

T)ie  diseases,  which  principally  prevail  here,  are  the  fever 
und  ugue,  intermittents  without  ague,  and  biUous  remittents. 
FovcT  and  ague  may  be  considered  as  nearly  universal ;  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  being  sooner  or  later  seized  by  it 
within  a  few  years  after  their  immigration.  This  disease,  firom 
the  violence  of  its  affections,  its  long  continuance,  its  return  at 
the  same  season  for  several  successive  years,  and  the  lastiag 
impression,  which  it  often  leaves  on  the  constitution,  is  re- 
garded by  the  people  of  New-England  with  a  kind  of  horror. 
The  other  two  diseases,  though  common  to  most  parts  of  the 
country,  are  yet  much  more  predominant  in  particular  places. 
Along  the  Genesee  they  all  abound.  They  are  frequent,  also^ 
as  1  was  informed,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario^ 
and  in  spots  around  the  outlets  of  most  of  the  smaller  lakes, 
and  in  various  others.  A  tract  around  the  Onondaga  salt 
springs  is  still  more  sickly  and  fatal. 

To  the  evils«  mentioned  above,  I  ought  to  add  the  exposwe 
of  the  recent  settlers  to  walking  and  working  a  great  part  d 
their  time  in  moist  ground ;  the  badness  of  their  houses ;  the 
poorness  of  their  fare ;  together  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proi>er  medicines,  good  nurses,  and  skilful  physicians.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  streams  are  frequendy 
choked,  rendered  sluggbh,  and  raised  in  many  places  above 
their  usual  height  by  the  timber,  which  is  cut  down,  or  which* 
being  girdled,  is  suffered  to  fall  into  their  channels.  In  this 
manner  they  affect  the  atmosphere  in  as  noxious  a  manner  at 
mill-ponds,  and  other  artificial  accumulations  of  water. 

There  b  another  disease,  which  is  unqaestionably  owing  to 
the  nature  of  this  country,  and  not  merely  to  the  recency  of 
its  settlement.  This  b  what  is  called  in  Switaerland  the 
goiireM,  or  the  hernia  gutiurU.  By  the  Honourable  Uriah 
Tracy,  late  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Connecticut, 
I  am  informed,  that  this  disease  is  found  to  some  extest 
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throngbout  a  great  part  of  the  regions  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Allegtiany  moantains.  Mr.  Tracy  was 
employed  by  the  American  government  on  a  mission  of  im- 
portance, which  required  him  to  make  a  tour  throughout  a 
large  extent  of  this  country.  Accordingly  he  passed  through 
PennsylTania,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  Presque  Isle, 
and  thence,  crossing  Lake  Erie,  proceeded  to  Detroit.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Michilimackmac,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Superior.  From  Michiiimackinac  he  returned  to  Buffaloe 
Creek,  and  took  the  great  western  road  to  Albany.  In  this 
excursion  he  found  the  goitres  existing  in  the  older  settlements 
more,  in  the  newer  less  frequently,  but  actually  existing  at 
different  distances  throughout  the  whole  region.  Several 
other  gentlemen  have  confirmed  the  account  of  Mr.  Tracy. 
That  the  disease  exists  from  Utica  to  Buffaloe  is,  I  think, 
certain ;  probably  not  in  every  township,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  that  it  is  incident  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  has  a  foundation  in  its  nature  and  circumstances.  When 
I  was  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1799,  there  were  in  the  parish  of 
Clinton  but  two  families  affected  with  it.  In  these  families, 
^wever,  and  most  others  where  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  seijsed  on  several  of  the  members.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Mohawk  from  Utica,  there 
was,  in  the  year  1799,  a  family  within  the  township  of  Deer- 
lield,  consisting  of  ten  or  eleven  persons,  every  one  of  whom, 
as  I  was  informed,  had  the  goitres. 

Persons  afflicted  with  this  disease  have,  as  is  well  known, 
swellings  of  the  neck,  rising  indifferently  in  front  or  at  the 
sides;  and,  when  they  become  large,  extending  throug^ut 
tiie  anterior  half.  These  swellings  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
slightest  protoberance  to  that  of  a  quart  bowl ;  and  are  at- 
tended with  stifliiess  of  the  neck,  a  slight  degree  of  continual 
pain,  and  fireqoently  a  depression  of  spirits.  The  sufferings 
of  the  patient  are  increased  by  a  cold,  and  by  almost  every 
ether  infirmi^.  Women  are  more  frequently  and  more  se- 
verely afflicted  with  this  disease  than  men,  feeble  than  vi- 
goroos  persons,  and  children  than  adults.  In  the  higher  de- 
grees it  becomes  a  painful  deformity,  not  only  as  an  unnatural 
pfotnberanoe,  but  by  imparting  a  disagreeable  cast  to  the 
fcatores^  partioulariy  to  the  eyes.     When-the  patient  oonti- 
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nues  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  habits  of  living  by 
which  it  was  produced,  it  generally  increases ;  bnt  if  he  re- 
moves to  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  is  unknown,  it  not  un* 
commonly  decreases,  and  sometimes  disappears. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  by  Mr.  Coxe*  supposed  to  be 
the  calcareous  matter,  which  in  Switzerland  is  called  toff,  and 
which  he  concludes  is  so  completely  dissolved  as  not  to  affect 
the  transparency  of  the  water.  In  this  state  of  minateness^ 
he  supposes  that  it  may  be  introduced,  by  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  otherwise,  into  the  glands  of  the  throat;  where, 
by  accumulation  and  concretion,  particularly  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  its  structure  favourable  to  the  deposition  and  de- 
tention of  such  particles,  they  produce  an  irritation,  by  means 
of  which  a  viscid  fluid,  naturally  contained  in  the  celb  of  this 
gland,  is  secreted  in  unnatural  quantities,  and  the  gland  itself 
unnaturally  enlarged  by  the  distention  of  these  cells. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  Mr.  Coxe  alleges  the  foUowing 
proofs :  — 

1st.  He  observes,  that  during  his  travels  through  Europe 
he  always  found,  that  tuff  abounded  wherever  goitres  were 
common.  The  places,  which  he  specifies,  are  the  Valais,  the 
Valteline,  Lucerne,  Friburgh,  Berne,  the  region  near  Aigle 
and  Bex,  several  places  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  region  near 
Dresden,  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  tracts  near 

Turin  and  Milan. 

2dly.  One  of  the  principal  springs,  which  supplies  Friburgh 

with  water,  has  deposited  lai^e  quantities  of  tuff  on  the  rock, 

from  which  it  issues. 
3dly.  A  gentleman  of  veracity  informed  Mr.  Coxe,  that  ke 

had  a  small  swelling  on  his  throat,  which  usually  increased  in 

the  winter,  when  he  chieflv  resided  at  Berne,  and  diminished 

in  summer,  when  he  removed  to  other  places. 
4thly.  The  waters  at  Lucerne,  except  one  spring,  are  all 

impregnated  with  tuff;  and  the  natives,  who  live  near  that 

spring,  are  less  subjected  to  goitres  than  the  other  inhabitants ; 

and  members  of  the  same  family,  who  drank  only  from  that 

spring,  were  less  subject  to  the  goitres  than  others,  who  were 

not  thus  exact. 
5thly.  Places  contiguous  to  those  in  which  goitiea  and  toff 

*  Sm  Com*»  Trarelt  in  Switztrhuid,  Letter  nzv. 
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were  fireqaent,  and  having  precisely  the  same  ntuation  and 
elinate,  bat  destitute  of  tuff,  were  observed  by  Mr.  Coxe  to 
be  free  from  goitres. 

6tUy.  A  sargeon,  whom  he  met  at  the  baths  of  Leak,  in* 
formed  Mr.  Coxe,  that  he  had  repeatedly  extracted  concre- 
tions of  tuff  from  goitres ;  particularly  from  one  which  suppn- 
rated  he  took  several  flat  pieces,  each  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  same  substance  he  declared  had  been  found  in  the  sto- 
machs of  cows,  and  in  the  goitrous  tumours  to  which  the  dogs 
of  that  country  were  subject  The  same  gentleman  assured 
Mr.  Coxe,  that  he  had  diminished  and  cured  the  goitres  of 
many  young  persons,  particularly  one  of  his  own  children,  who 
was  bom  with  a  goitre  as  large  as  an  egg,  by  emollient  liquors 
and  external  applications.  The  principal  method  adopted  by 
this  gentleman  to  prevent  them  in  future  was  to  remove  his 
patients  frt>m  the  places  where  the  springs  were  impregnated 
with  tuff;  and  if  that  could  not  be  contrived,  to  forbid  them 
the  use  of  water  altogether.  His  own  family  he  prohibited 
from  tasting  the  spring  waters  in  his  neighbourhood,  unless 
they  were  distilled,  or  mixed  with  wine  or  vineg^ ;  and  thus 
preserved  them  from  goitres,  which  were  extremely  common 
in  the  town  where  he  lived. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Coxe  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  The 
whole  country  where  this  disease  prevails,  in  the  American 
States,  is  calcareous.  The  goitres,  found  here,  exist  in  spots 
and  particular  families.  It  is  incredible,  that  they  should  be 
derived  fitim  the  mode  of  IKing;  because  they  are  found 
among  those,  who  live  in  every  mode  between  luxury  and 
beggary.  It  is  incredible,  that  they  should  be  derived  from 
climate ;  because  there  are  no  such  differences  of  climate  in 
the  tracts  where  they  abound,  and  where  they  are  unknown, 
as  to  fiimish  any  explanation  of  the  subject ;  and  because  a 
great  muhitude  of  families  have  them  not,  who  are  interspersed 
among  those  who  have  them.  They  cannot  be  derived  from 
Hme  stone  in  its  common  form,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  be- 
emme  this  mineral  abounds  throughout  most  of  New-England, 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  state  of  New- York;  and  yet  in  both  these  regions 
goities  are  mduiown.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  they 
cansMil  be  deiived  from  snow-water. 

Tke  fWMuk  of  M.  de  Sanssofo,  that  foratgnan  eelablislied 
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Id  Switzerland  are  never  affected  with  these  tumonrs,  is  in- 
ap])Ucable  to  this  region.  The  inhabitants,  here,  are  uni- 
versally foreigners ;  and  almost  all  of  them  came  from  New- 
England,  or  other  countries,  where  this  disease  is  absolutely 
unknown.  Yet  many  of  the  original  settlers,  as  well  as  their 
children,  are  afilicted  with  this  evil. 

From  the  account  of  Mr.  Coxe,  if  there  be  no  error  in  it, 
we  are  furnished  with  one  very  important  truth,  relative  to 
this  subject.  It  is  this:  that  the  surgeon,  mentioned  above, 
preserved  his  own  family  by  invariably  prohibiting  them  from 
drinking  the  spring  waters,  unless  when  they  had  been  dis- 
tilled, or  mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar.  To  distil  water  for  the 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  village,  must  certainly 
be  an  expensive  and  tedious  process.  Still  it  will  be  less 
tedious  than  a  general  diffusion  of  goitres.  By  many  families 
it  might  be  done  for  their  own  use,  without  any  considerable 
difficultv.  All  families  cannot  afford  to  mix  their  water  with 
wine  ;  but  most  might  procure  vinegar  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  habit  would  easily  reconcile  them  to  the  use  of  this 
liquid.  Among  many  nations  it  has  been  a  favourite  beverage. 
Possibly  the  tuff  may  be  precipitated  by  means  hitherto  un- 
discovered, and  yet  safe  and  pleasant.  That  tuff  exists  in  this 
country  is  not  known,  probably  because  it  has  never  been 
examined. 

The  existence  of  this  disease,  throughout  so  great  an  extent 
of  countr}',  is,  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the  world.  Should 
it  spread  very  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
it  must  hereafter  affect  many  millions  of  the  human  race. 
When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  fact,  and  remember, 
that  the  disease  in  its  higher  stages  is  hitherto  incurable,  it 
becomes  a  very  serious  evil.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  same 
good  Providence,  which  has  so  lately  and  so  wonderfally  dis- 
sipated the  terrors  of  the  small- pox,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  will  also  disclose  a  remedy  for  the  me- 
lancholv  disease  under  consideration. 

Distressing,  however,  as  this  disorder  seems  to  a  stranger, 
the  inhabitants  appear  already  to  regard  it  with  abated  appre- 
hensions, and  to  be  approximating  in  their  views  of  it  towards 
indifference.  An  intelligent  and  respectable  lady  in  Pitts- 
burgh was  asked  by  Mr.  Tracy,  whether  it  existed  in  her 
family :  she  said,  she  presumed  it  did  not.    The  cbildreii  were 
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then  called  np  and  examined,  and  five  of  them  were  found  to 
be  affected  with  it. 

Few  of  the  other  diseases,  common  to  the  climate,  are  rife 
in  this  country.  From  the  pulmonary  consumption,  so  fre- 
quent elsewhere,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  exempted. 
Dr.  W.  of  Canandagua,  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  in- 
formed me,  that  during  the  ten  years  of  his  residence  there, 
only  three  persons,  within  his  knowledge,  had  died  of  the  con- 
sumption in  that  township  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  also 
observed,  that  most  of  the  diseases,  found  on  the  coast,  were 
unknown  there,  and  that  he  believed  the  fever  and  ague  to  be 
not  improbably  the  cause  of  this  exemption.  As  I  passed 
through  Sheffield,  I  was  informed,  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  be  rationally  questioned,  that  the  consumption  is  also  very 
rare  in  that  (own.  Should  there  be  no  error  in  this  account, 
it  will  deserve  inquiry,  whether  the  infrequency  of  this  disease 
in  the  southern  states  is  not  owing  more  to  the  fever  and 
ague  than  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate ;  or  perhaps,  in  better 
words,  whether  the  tendencies  to  disease  in  the  human  frame 
do  not  in  particular  tracts  flow  chiefly  in  this  single  channel  ? 
Should  the  result  of  this  inquiry  be  an  affirmative  answer, 
Canandagua  may  hereafter  become  a  more  convenient  retreat 
for  persons,  subject  to  pulmonic  affections,  than  ihe  southern 
states. 

The  same  gentleman  mentioned  to  me  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  efllicacy  of  the  fever  and  ague.  A  woman,  who  had  a 
little  before  removed  from  New-England  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canandagua,  lost  her  reason.  Some  time  afterward, 
she  had  the  fever  and  ague.  When  it  left  her,  she  became 
immediately  sane. 

I  have  mentioned  the  climate  of  this  country  as  unhealthy. 
I  ought  to  add,  that  several  of  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
both  physicians  and  others,  insist,  that  the  proportional  number 
of  deaths  is  not  greater  than  in  the  healthy  parts  of  New- 
England.  Some  of  them  also  observed  to  me,  that  the  biUous 
remittent  of  this  region  admits  of  a  cure  more  easily,  and  more 
certainly,  than  in  any  other  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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General  Observations  upon  the  Western  Part  of  New- 
York,  continued.  Want  of  St&ne  for  Building  and 
Fencing.  Defective  Supply  and  Quality,  of  iis  THmber. 
Water  impregnated  with  Lime.  Commerce.  Different 
Outlets  for  its  Commodities. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Among  the  disadvantages,  to  which  this  western 
country  is  subject,  the  want  of  good  stone  for  bnildmg  and 
fencing,  must,  I  think,  be  a  serious  one.  In  considerable 
tracts  this  want  is  absolute ;  in  others,  stone  is  scarce,  and 
obtained  with  difficulty.  In  almost  all,  so  far  as  ray 'informa- 
tion extends,  it  is  either  lime,  slate,  or  gypsum ;  neither  of 
them  capable  of  endnring  fire,  nor  of  such  a  texture  as  to  be 
conveniently  wrought  for  the  purposes  of  building.  The 
specimens  which  I  saw  were  coarse,  rough,  and  destitute  of 
beauty.  In  many  places  enclosures  may  be  formed  of  stone ; 
but  in  many,  I  believe  in  most,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  build  cellar  walls,  the  foundations  of  houses,  or 
fire  places,  which  will  be  either  convenient  or  lasting. 

This  material  defect  the  inhabitants  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  supply  by  the  substitution  of  good  bricks.  The  clay 
of  this  country  is  everywhere  mixed  with  other  earths,  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  render  the  bricks  mode  of  it  easily  dissoluble 
by  weather  and  by  fire.  In  some  places  they  are  indeed 
firmer  than  in  others;  and  their  texture  is  perhaps  genenrily 
rendered  unnecessarily  loose,  and  therefore  unnecessarily  sub- 
ject to  decomposition,  by  the  ignorance  or  by  the  unfidtlifid- 
ness  of  workmen.  In  all,  tlM  bricks  are  bad.  Whether  there 
may  be  any  remedy  for  this  misfortune,  time  must  discover. 

The  timber  of  this  tract,  also,  is  to  a  great  extent  of  a  con- 
sistence too  frail  and  perishable  to  last  for  any  great  length  of 
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tne,  mtber  in  bnildiiigs  or  endonvn.  Ik  Ae  camattf  «f 
OotariOy  and  some  odier  parts  of  the  eoontnr.  tkfe  is  a  suf- 
ficient qnanti^  of  oak,  and  it  is  said  of  pine  abo,  botli  lor 
building  and  fencing.  But  there  are  laige  tracts,  wUeh  are 
destitute  of  erenr  species  of  timber,  fitted  to  resist  the  oi- 
croachments  of  the  weather.  Fotore  experiments  maj  per- 
haps fnmish  a  remedy.  The  oak  and  the  chesnnt,  and  per* 
haps  the  pine,  may  be  planted  with  success.  Hedges  may 
possibly  be  formed,  which  will  resist  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
climate ;  and  better  day  may  be  discoyered  for  the  erection 
of  their  houses.  It  seems  incredible,  that  Providence  shoold 
ha? e  made  this  region  in  most  respects  so  desirable  a  resi- 
dence for  man ;  and  that  in  this,  apparently,  and  in  seTeral 
others,  it  should,  to  such  an  extent,  disappoint  a  purpose  so 
carefully  pursued. 

Another  evil  suffered  by  these  bhabitants,  of  a  rimilar  na- 
ture, and  eren  more  discouraging,  is  this :  When  the  forests 
are  cut  down,  they  either  do  not  at  all  spring  again,  or  they 
spring  Tery  thinly  and  insufficiently.  This  misfortune  has 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trees, 
or  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil.  I  strongly  suspect,  that  it 
is  owing  to  neither.  Maple,  beech,  and  bass,  may  not,  in- 
deed, as  readily  germinate  firom  the  roots  after  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  as  oak,  chesnut,  and  hickory.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  that  they  wiU 
not  in  the  proper  circumstances  spring  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  vigour  from  the  seeds,  I  cannot  believe.  That  the  soil  is 
favourable  both  to  the  germination  and  fiourishing  growth  of 
these  trees  is  unanswerably  evident  firom  the  multitude  and 
the  siie  of  those,  which  are  now  on  the  ground.  Besides,  I 
have  seen,  in  a  variety  of  places,  some  of  them  in  this  very 
tract,  a  vigorous  growth  of  these  kinds  of  timber  in  spots, 
where  the  fuU-grown  trees  had  been  lately  cut  down. 

Grass  grows  in  this  region  easily  and  vigorously;  and 
wherever  it  grows  will  extensively  prevent  the  germination^ 
and  check  the  growth  of  trees  of  almost  every  kind.  Were 
these  inhalutants,  instead  of  cutting  down  their  forests  in  the 
manner,  which  is  called  cutting  clean,  to  thin  them  only;  and 
thns  leave  the  ground  so  much  shaded  as  would  be  sufficiest 
to  prevent  the  vegetation  of  grass;  they  would,  I  am  satisfied. 
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find  the  seeds  of  future  trees  springing  in  abundance.  ShcmU 
they  also  effectually  exclude  cattle  from  their  forests*  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  cropping  the  young  stems,  they  would 
probably  find  this  evil  done  away. 

Another  disadvantage,  under  which  this  country  labours,  k 
a  deficiency  of  water  for  some  important  purposes  of  life.  In 
Manlius  mill-streams  are  sufliciently  numerous ;  but  firom  that 
township  westward  to  Bufialoe  Creek,  they  are  thinly  dis- 
persed. Throughout  this  country  generally,  springs  and  small 
brooks  are  rare.  A  great  part  of  the  farms  must  be  ill  sup- 
plied with  water  for  their  pastures.  The  obvious  substitute 
for  these  sources  is  wells;  and  these  may  be  fiumished  in  most 
places  without  any  peculiar  difficulty,  and  at  no  inconvenient 
depth.  But  as  the  water  of  all  this  tract  is  impregnated  widi 
lime,  it  is  unfit  for  washing,  and  for  several  other  domestic 
uses ;  and  to  water  cattle  from  a  well,  when  they  are  nu- 
merous, is  a  severe  tax  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
farmer. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  has  hitherto  struggled,  and 
for  an  indefinite  period  must  continue  to  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties. The  distance  from  Canandagua  to  Albany  is  two 
hundred  and  five  miles;  and  from  Buffaloe  three  hundred* 
The  transportation  of  goods  over  the  whole  distance,  except 
seventy-nine  miles,  must  be  by  land.  From  Utica  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  Schenectady  on  the  Mohawk ;  but  the  navi- 
gatioQ  is  so  imperfect,  that  merchants  often  choose  to  trans- 
port their  commodities  along  its  banks  in  waggons.  Notwitli- 
standing  this  inconvenience,  Albany  is  the  port,  to  which  they 
must  now,  and  probably  for  a  long  time  hereafter,  resort. 
Now  their  trade  is  wholly  carried  on  in  this  channel.  Many, 
however,  stop  at  Utica ;  and,  as  the  trade  of  that  place  en- 
larges, it  may  become  more  and  more  an  emporium  for  the 
business  of  the  western  country.  The  only  material  difierenoe 
made  by  stopping  at  Utica,  or  even  at  Albany,  is,  that  they 
pay  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  longer  journey,  instead  of 
incurring  it  personally.  In  either  case,  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  conveying  the  produce  to  New- York  are  always  con- 
siderable ;  and,  when  the  commodities  are  bulky,  must  ever 
amount  to  no  small  part  of  their  price  in  the  market.  Thus 
grab  of  all  kinds,  their  principal  produce,  can  be  carried  to 
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market,  only  when  it  commands  an  extraordinary  price.    Thus 
.^so  bemp,  flax,  and  even  wool,   lose  much  of  their  value 
^fore  they  reach  New-York.     Beef,  as  it  may  be  driven* 
will  be  less  affected  than  most  other  articles. 

The  inhabitants  situated  near  Lake  Ontario  can  ascend 
the  Oswego  or  Onondaga  river,  and,  passing  through  the 
Oneida  lake,  go  up  Wood  cre^^k  into  the  Mohawk.  But  the 
navigation  of  these  streams  is  still  more  embarrassed  than 
that  of  the  Mohawk.  » 

Another  channel  of  transportation  is  opened  to  the  southern 
parts  of  this  country  by  the  Susquehannah.  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  boards  to  a  great  amount  are  floated  yearly 
down  this  river  to  Baltimore.  Wheat,  also,  is  carried  to 
market  the  same  way,  in  vessek  of  a  peculiar  structure, 
called  arks.  These,  at  times  of  such  a  size  as  to  carry,  it  is 
said,  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  basheis  of  wheat,  descend 
the  Tioga,  and  the  Susquehannah  proper,  to  Tioga  point ;  an  A 
thence  pass  down  their  common  channel  to  Baltimore.  The 
navigation,  however,  is  both  uncertain  and  dangerous.  It  is 
uncertain,  because  it  can  be  pursued  only  during  the  time  of 
a  freshet ;  and  that  often  will  not  suffice  for  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  vojrage.  During  the  interval  the 
ark  is  obliged  to  wait  for  another  freshet,  when  it  proceeds 
anew,  and  ultimately,  if  not  wrecked,  reaches  Baltimore.  The 
dangers  of  the  navigation  arise  from  the  swiftness  of  its  cur- 
rent, and  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  the  river,  which  have  some- 
times proved  fatal  both  to  boats  and  rafts.  In  the  spring  the 
voyage  is  frequently  made  with  success,  and  even  without  in- 
terruption. In  the  other  seasons  it  is  either  precarious  or  im- 
possible. When  it 'succeeds  best,  the  conveyance  is  cheap 
and  expeditions.  The  arks  are  broken  up,  and  sold  at  Bal- 
timore, for  as  much  or  more  than  they  cost. 

When  the  cargo  is  disposed  of,  the  boatmen  are  obliged  to 
retom  by  land.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  journey  needs 
BO  explanation.  ' 

Measures  have  been  proposed  by  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  which  possibly  may  terminate  in  im- 
ptoviDg  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  facilitating 
the  intercourse  of  this  country  with  Baltimore,  and  perhaps 
by  fkm  8eh8vlkill  with  Philadelphia. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Another  great  channel  of  commerce  between  the 
country  and  the  ocean  is  by  Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St  Law* 
rence,  to  Montreal.  This  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the  cheap- 
est, safest,  and  most  unembarrassed  passage  for  the  prodace 
of  all  the  coiHitrie8»  which  surround  the  great  American  lakes* 
The  ordinary  price  for  transporting  a  quarter-cask  from  Mon- 
treal to  Queenstown  is  but  a  single  dollar.  WheneTer  a  ra- 
gular  trade  is  established  between  these  countries  and  Mon- 
treal, and  a  regular  transportation  round  the  Niagara  falla* 
the  freight  of  a  quarter-cask  from  Queenstown  to  Chippeway 
will  not  be  more,  and  probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  dollar. 
Thence  merchandize  of  all  kinds  may  be  conveyed  in  ships  of 
any  convenient  size  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  land  carriage,  to  the  western 
limit  of  Lake  Superior*  A  tract,  consisting  of  from  400,000 
to  «500,000  square  miles,  will  hereafter  empty  its  produce 
upon  the  ocean  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence*.     Hitherto, 

*  Since  these  remarlLS  were  written,  a  canal,  on  a  scale  fiir  turpMiiog 
any  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  country,  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  state  of  New- York,  by  order  of  their  legislature.  By  means 
of  it,  it  b  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the 
Hudson,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-tliree  miles. 

In  the  year  1810,  persons,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  govefDinent  of 
the  state,  explored  the  intervening  country  from  the  Hudson  to  Erie,  and 
made  a  report ;  but  though  some  acts  were  passed  concerning  the  subject 
yet  nothing  was  eflfectually  done  until  the  spring  of  1817,  when  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  **  to  cause  a  communication  by 
means  of  a  canal  to  be  made  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson.^  Since 
that  time,  the  canal  has  admnced  with  such  rapidity  as  to  surprise,  not  only 
the  people  living  on  its  borders,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  whole  eipense  of  tlie  canal,  as  estimated  by  tbo  commissionen^  is 
4,571,813  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  western  canal  was  so  far  finished,  that 
Governor  Clinton,  to  whom  perhaps  the  country  is  as  much  indebted  for 
the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  as  to  any  one  individual,  in  his  speech 
before  the  legislature,  January  9,  1829,  says,  ^  upon  a  full  and  compr»> 
hensi\e  view  of  the  whole  operation,  we  may  con6dently  pronounce^  tha^ 
before  the  termination  of  the  year  1823,  there  will  be  a  complete  and  un- 
interrupted navigation  for  boats  conveying  one  hundred  tons,  from  the  oir 
vigable  waters  of  Hudson's  river  to  Lake  Erie.** 

When  tins  immense  work,  which  might  with  propriety  bare  been  a  oir 
tional  one,  shall  be  finished,  it  will  open  a  commnnicatioD  with  the  oceaa 
to  the  commerce  of  a  great  put  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  ooontiitt  wkmg  the 
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lh»  mmtkmbkni  Mcmlred  hare  b^oil  cfciefly  riMyloyiDii  in  m 
oonunerce,  of  which  fore  and  peltry  have  been  the  principal 
materiali.  But  the  period  ii  at  no  great  dbtanee  wlien  they 
will  devote  their  attention  to  general  commerce.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  countries,  which  border  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  is  already  far  advaneed ;  rand  in  its  progress  onfnms 
the  most  sanguine  calculation.  AdTentnrers  have  already 
begun  to  plant  themselves  on  Huron  and  Michigan.  Withiil 
a  eentury,  the  shores  of  these  waters  will  probably  be  fiUed 
with  villi^^y  towbs,  and  cities.  To  the  immense  population 
of  these  vast  regions  the  rivet  St  Lawrence  wfll  he'Ae  com^ 
aon  channel  of  trade,  and  a  common  bond  of  mnota. '  8Qta6 
difficulties  will  always  attMd  tins  eommeroe*  The  ice  will 
obstruct  it  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Oulph  of  St.  Lawrence  will  always  be 
exposed  to  some  degree  of  haaard.  The  eflPect  of  these  in-' 
conveniences  will  be  the  necessity  c(f  employing  a  harget 
capital,  the  demand  of  interest  on  it  for  a  longer  period,  and 
%  somewhat  higher  price  of  insurance*  The  business,  viko, 
must  all  depend  on  two  voyagei  aat>ss  the  Atlantic  each 
year.  But  a  moderate  lapse  of  time  will  necessarily  intr6« 
duce  into  it  such  a  degree  of  system  as  will  reduce  the  in- 
eonveniences  toi  trifles,  and  eoaibnn  t6  the  existing  circum- 
stances all  the  plans  and  measures  of  these  people.  Under 
greater  inoonvenieaces  Russia  has  rapidly  increased  in  com- 
merce and  wealth. 

That  the  trade  in  question  will  flow  into  this  channel,  ulti- 
mately, is  scarcely  Jess  than  certain ;  because  the  inhabitants 

shores  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Horon,  Michigan,  and  Superior;  and  to  the 
inhabitants  liring  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  which  emptj  into  these 
inland  seas.  Could  we  take  a  survey  of  these  countries  as  thej  may  appear 
fiftj  jears  hence,  when  the  enterprise  of  the  hardy  sons  of  our  country  shall 
have  converted  the  wilderness  into  fruiiful  fields;  when  thb  immense  r»> 
gioa  shall  be  filled  with  towns  aad  cities,  and  the  people,  amounting  pro- 
bably to  twenty  millions,  are  living  in  a  state  of  competence ;  we  should  be 
able  in  some  measure  to  appreciate  the  immense  utility  of  this  Herculean 
laboar.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  people  who  will  then  reap  the  ad- 
of  thb  great  work  will  hold  in  respectful  and  aflfectionate  remem- 
tboae  patriots,  who  have  devised,  carried  on,  and  completed  a  task, 
which  briars  bappincas  to  so  mighty  a  mass  of  the  human  family. — Ptik. 

I  2 
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of  these  conntries  will  find  here  more  conyenience,  and  more 
profit,  than  they  can  find  elsewhere. 

Gypsum  abounds  in  the  township  of  Camillas,  in  quan- 
tities sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  supply  an  extensive  tract  with 
that  valuable  article. 

The  sulphur  springs,  in  the  township  of  Phelps,  will,  pro- 
bably, fiumish  hereafter,  not  only  the  necessary  supplies  for 
the  region  around  them,  but  a  vast  quantity  also  for  com- 
merce. The  largest  of  these  springs  is  the  property  of  Sir 
William  Pulteney ;  the  other  two,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the 
Honourable  Oliver  Phelps.  The  water  is  perfectly  dear; 
but  both  the  taste  and  the  smell  are  strong,  and  very  oflRsn- 
sive.  The  temperature  b  cold.  The  water  is  used  as  a  bath 
for  the  rheumatism ;  and,  it  is  said,  with  success.  The  vum 
of  sulphur,  deposited  by  them  in  the  neighboiuliood,  was 
estimated  to  me  at  more  than  one  hundred  tons.  No  at- 
tempts have  hitherto  been  made  to  purify  it,  and  prepare  it 
for  commercial  purposes. 

There  is  a  sulphur  spring  in  the  township  of  litdifield,  in 
the  county  of  Herkimer,  about  ten  miles  from  Utica»  Tbia, 
also,  is  resorted  to  for  relief  from  the  rheumatism,  and  from 
several  other  diseases. 

Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  I  fkall 
make  some  observations  hereafter. 

I  am.  Sir,  kt. 


LETTER  IX. 


Reimm  Mlowly  along  ike  Mohawk  to  Albany.  Kinderhoot. 
Hudson.  Uncomwum  Phenomenon  observed  on  Taghr 
kannuc  Mountain* 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  LBFT  Stanniford's  Tuesday,  October  IMi,  and 
rode  to  Vernon,  abont  twenty  miles,  in  tlie  stage  waggon. 
We  started  at  12  o'clock.  It  had  rained  most  of  the  pro- 
ceding  day,  the  whole  night,  and  the  whole  forenoon  of  this 
day.  The  road  had  become  a  mass  of  deep  mire,  and  the 
horses  were  obliged  to  walk,  or  rather  to  wade,  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hoar.  In  the  afternoon  it  rained  again,  bat 
with  less  Tiolence.  We  were  seven  passengers  in  a  vehicle^ 
so  small  as  to  be  crowded,  and  so  crazy  as  to  be  threatened, 
even  by  a  slight  accident,  with  being  broken  down.  We  were, 
alao,  from  very  distant  countries,  and  of  different  nations. 
The  day  was  suflBciently  gloomy ;  and  the  country  presented 
little  to  our  view  beside  thick  forests,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  log-houses.  In  solitary  instances  some  have  a 
better  appearance.  In  the  township  of  Sullivan,  a  large  tract 
lying  immediately  eastward  of  Manlius,  we  found,  however,  an 
exception.  As  we  descended  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
we  were  presented  with  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  Oneida 
lake,  and  a  noble  view  of  the  circumjacent  country.  When 
the  trees  shall  be  suflkiently  cut  down,  this  hill  will  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  interesting  views  between  Albany  and 
Buffaloe. 

Another  variety  in  our  journey  was  the  Oneida  village, 
boilt  on  the  reservation  belong^g  to  that  people,  and  lying 
immediately  south  of  the  lake.  We  saw  this  village  by  moon* 
light  The  houses  in  it  appeared  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
iog-houaes  already  described;  except  that  they  are  smaller, 
woiae  bvilt,  and  less  carefully  repaired.     Schenando,   their 
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chief,  liyes  in  a  framed  house,  which  is  painted,  and  decent 
He  is  said  to  be  in  easy  circumstances.  A  small  church  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  On  the  character  and  situation 
of  this  people  I  propose  to  make  some  observations  in  ano- 
ther place;  and  shall  only  add  here,  that  at  Young^s,  an 
inn,  at  which  we  stopped  in  Vernon,  several  of  them,  who 
were  half  drunk,  disturbed  us  not  a  little  by  their  contention 
and  outcries. 

We  took  supper  at  Young's ;  and  all  th^  passengers,  who 
were  bound  to  Utica,  except  one,  concluded  to  proceed^  in 
order  to  take  the  Albany  stage  the  next  morning.  Accord- 
ingly we  set  out  in  a  dense  mist,  which  deprived  us  of  the 
moonlight,  and  effectually  chilled  us  during  the  remainder  of 
our  journey.  Our  progress  was  snail-like,  and  suflkiently 
tedious ;  and  our  prospect  scarcely  extended  to  the  horses. 
But  our  driver  was  careful  and  obliging,  and  we  all  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances,  and  to  lessen 
with  patience  and  good  humour  the  disagreeableness  of  our 
situation.  We  stopped  once  at  Laird's  in  Westmoreland, 
about  one  o'clock.  The  family  rose  without  murmuring;  and 
obligingly  furnished  us  such  refreshments  as  we  wished,  and, 
what  was  peculiariy  agreeable  to  us  all,  a  good  fire.  After 
we  had  passed  through  New-Hartford,  we  found  a  better 
road,  and  the  coachman  was  able  to  drive  his  horses  on  a 
trot.  Here,  however,  we  met  a  light  breeze  from  the  north, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fog,  pierced  us  through ;  so  that, 
when  we  arrived  at  Utica,  just  before  five,  we  were  almost 
frozen.  In  very  few  instances  have  I  suffered  more  from 
the  severities  of  winter.  From  Young's  to  Utica  the  distance 
is  nineteen  miles ;  from  Manlius  to  Young's,  twenty-two.  In 
travelling  the  whole  distance  we  had  spent  seventeen  hours. 

My  companions  had  reached  Utica  the  preceding  evening. 

The  country,  through  which  I  had  travelled  firom  Manliot, 
consisted  of  the  townships  of  Sullivan,  Vernon,  Westmore- 
land, and  Whitestown.  Sullivan  and  Vernon  are  new  settle- 
ments, much  more  recent  than  most  of  those,  which  we  liad 
passed  on  the  road.  The  land  is  good,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  fast  increasing.  Westmoreland  is  much  improved 
since  my  journey  into  this  country  in  1799.  Dark  as  the 
night  was,  I  saw  seyeral  well-built  honses. 
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The  ▼iOage  of  New-Hartford  is  alto  greatly  inqyroTedU 
Here  the  mist  bad  lost  much  of  its  detunty,  and  permitted  as 
to  discern  a  considerable  number  of  good  buildings,  snrroonded 
by  neat  appendages. 

SoUivaa  was  formerly  in  the  county  of  Chenango.  By  the 
late  division  of  that  county  it  is  become  a  part  of  Madison. 
The  odwr  three  townships  are  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

Sullivan  contained,  in  1810,  1,974  inhabitants.  Vernon 
contained^  in  1810,  1,519  inhabitants.  Westmoreland  con* 
tained,  in  1800,  1,544;  and,  in  1810,  1,135  inhabitants. 

Sullivan  and  Vernon  are  not  mentioned  in  the  census  of 
1800.  The  latter  I  suppose  to  have  been  then  included  in 
the  township  of  Westmoreland. 

Utica  is  still  more  improved.  In  1799,  there  were  50 
bouses  in  this  village;  many  of  them  small  and  temporary 
boildingB.  In  1804,  the  number  was  120.  The  number  of 
stores,  also,  and  mechanics*  shops,  is  very  great  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  houses.  Utica  now  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
a  handsome  town.  Its  trade  has  increased  much  faster  than 
its  buildings,  and  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  in  the 
slate,  New-York,  Albany,  and  Troy  excepted.  Its  advan- 
tages for  business  are  its  situation  on  the  Mohawk,  the  junction 
of  several  great  roads  here,  and  the  start  which  it  has  gained 
of  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

After  breakfast  I  took  a  seat  in  the  Albany  stage,  and  rode 
through  Deerfield,  Schyler,  Herkimer,  and  Manheim,  to  Pa- 
laline;  thirty-seven  miles.  The  road,  as  you  may  perhaps 
remember,  lies  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  and  is 
now  very  good.  I  found  the  country  generally  improved  since 
my  former  journey  through  it ;  the  forests  more  extensively 
gone ;  the  number  of  houses  increased ;  and  those,  which  had 
been  lately  built,  generally  of  a  better  appearance.  Settle- 
ments were  also  numerously  made  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
hofdering  the  intervals  of  the  Mohawk ;  and  in  several  places 
they  had  lost  that  disagreeable  uniformity,  of  which  I  then 
oemplained. 

We  dined  at  the  Little  falls,  near  the  eastern  limit  of 
Ueifcimer.  From  a  variety  of  observations,  made  io  and 
abcmt  the  spot,  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  that  the  numntabs, 
which  here  ascend  inmiediately  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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wero  anciently  united ;  and  that  the  river  above  formed 
extensive  lake,  gradually  emptied  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
earth  and  stones,  which  originally  filled  the  gap.  On  the  rocks, 
bordering  the  road,  unequivocal  marks  of  the  efficacy  of  water 
are  visible,  at  different  heights,  to  forty  feet  above  the  level  <^ 
th*»  road,  and  to  fifty  above  the  river. 

In  the  list  of  improvements  on  this  road  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned the  increase  of  the  number  of  churches,  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  settle  ministers. 

We  lodged  at  a  Dutch  inn;  and  the  next  day,  Thurs- 
day, October  18th,  rode  through  the  remainder  of  Palatine, 
Johnstown,  and  Amsterdam,  to  Schenectady;  forty-seven 
miles. 

There  is  nothing  in  Palatine  particularly  meriting  attention. 
It  is  a  Dutch  settlement  of  some  standing,  and  contained,  in 
the  year  1799,  3,404  inhabitants;  m  1800,  3,517;  and,  in 
1810  (divided,  I  presume),  3,111. 

The  remarks,  which  have  been  made  concerning  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  the  preceding  day,  are  applicable  to 
this  tract  also.  In  Amsterdam  I  found  the  Mohawk  winding 
in  a  greater  degpree,  and  with  more  beauty,  through  wider  and 
handsomer  intervals,  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  progress. 
It  rained  both  this  day  and  the  following. 

Schenectady  I  found  reluctantly  improving. 

Wo  rode  in  the  morning  to  Albany.  This  city  is  improving 
fast.  Many  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  have  been  destroyed  by 
fires ;  others  have  been  pulled  down ;  and  new  ones,  built  in 
the  English  manner,  occupy  their  places.  The  number  is  also 
greatly  increased.  Several  public  buildings  have  been  erec- 
ted, and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  city  is  changed  for  the 
better. 

After  dinner  we  rode  to  the  border  of  Kinderhook;  Ae 
whole  distance  thirtv-one  miles.  Between  Greenbush  and 
Kinderhook  the  country  is  chiefly  a  pine  ground,  and  the 
soil  indflerent  It  is  divided  between  the  towns  of  Green- 
busli,  Schodac,  and  Kinderhook.  The  surface  is  dull,  tlie 
houses  are  thinly  scattered  and  ordinary,  and  the  inhabitants, 
apparendy,  are  not  in  very  tlurifty  circumstances. 

The  next  morning  my  companions  left  me,  to  proceed  to 
SheflBeld ;  while  I  pursued  my  route  to  the  city  of  Hudson, 
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and  with  no  small  satisfacdoD  foond  the  day  serene  and  very 
pleasant  The  distance  was  sixteen  miles.  The  first  part  of 
it  consists  of  a  yellow  pine  plain ;  and  the  remainder,  of  an 
oneyen  and  unpleasant  tract  of  clay.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is 
principally  sand,  and  that  of  both  indifferent.  The  hooses, 
except  in  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  are  thinly  scattered,  and 
ordinaiy  in  their  appearance. 

Kinderhook  is  an  ancient  Dutch  settlement,  built  on  a 
sprightly  mill-stream,  called  Kinderhook  creek.  This  stream 
presented  to  the  original  settlers  three  inducements  to  seat 
themselves  in  this  place;  the  intervals,  by  which  it  is  bor- 
dered ;  the  mill-seats,  which  it  furnishes ;  and  the  landing  at 
its  mouth,  where  there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  houses  and 
stores,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  With  these  ad- 
raatages,  particularly  the  trade  to  which  the  landing  gave 
bnrth,  some  of  the  inhabitants  have  heretofore  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth.  Since  the  rise  of  the  city  of  Hudson  tUt 
trade  has  declined,  and  will  probably  never  regain  its  former 
importance.  There  are  several  g^od  houses  in  this  town. 
•The  streets  are  wider  and  more  regular  than  those  of  most 
other  towns  in  this  country,  and  its  whole  aspect  is  pleasing. 
To  the  traveller  it  presents  a  strong  image  of  silence  and  quiet. 
It  is  distant  from  Albany  twenty-one  miles,  and  from  Hudson 
twelve.  Between  Kinderhook  and  Hudson  there  is  nothing 
interesting. 

The  township  of  Kinderhook  is  large.  In  1790,  it  con- 
tained 4,661  inhabitants,  including,  I  suppose,  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  Chatham.  In  1800,  the  number  was  4,348 ;  and,  in 
1810.  3,709. 

I  arrived  at  Hudson  about  eleven  o'clock ;  and  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  find  it  much  improved  since  the  year  1792. 
Then  I  suspected,  that  it  had  arisen  to  the  utmost  height 
of  its  prosperity,  for  it  evidently  appeared  to  be  stationary, 
if  not  retrogressive.  But  in  this  interval  many  new  and  v*- 
liuMe  houses  have  been  built,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  stores  and  mechanics*  shops.  The  still,  settled  aspect  of 
the  place  had  also  been  exchanged  for  animation  and  ac- 
tivity. Every  thing  which  I  saw  had  the  air  of  sprightlineas 
mmI  vigour,  and  awakened  that  satisfaction,  which  is  always 
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excited  ia  a  mind,  not  malevolent,  by  the  appearance  of  en* 
terprise  and  prosperity. 

This  spot,  then  a  naked  waste,  was  purchased,  with  an  in* 
tention  to  make  it  the  site  of  a  fiitare  commercial  town  in  the 
autumn  of  1783  by  Messrs.  Seth  and  Thomas  Jenkins,  inha- 
bitants of  Ph>vidence  in  the  state  of  Rhode-Island*  These 
gentlemen  united  to  themselves  a  considerable  company  of 
adventurers,  with  whom  they  liberally  shared  the  advantages 
of  the  purchase.  In  the  spring  of  1784  they  began  to  biiild, 
and  within  two  years  raised  up  in  perfect  solitude  one  hundred 
and  fifty  houses,  beside  siores,  shops,  wharfs,  manufactories, 
and  various  other  buildings.  Fifteen  hundred  persons,  it.  ii 
said,  were  assembled  within  that  short  period.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  after  this,  both  the  building  and  the  business  adr 
vanced  slowly,  and  at  length  appeared  to  be  stationary.  Within 
a  few  years  past  the  inhabitants,  with  a  commendable  spirit  of 
exertion,  have  opened  several  turnpike  roads  into  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  have  thus  created  an 
easy  intercourse  between  their  city  and  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  and  well-inhabited  country.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  benefit,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  wise  commercial  regulations,  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  Washington. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Hudson,  now,  is  between  500  and 
600.  They  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  make  a  handsome 
appearance. 

The  river  Hudson  is  navigable  some  distance  above  this  eity 
for  a  sixty-four  gun  ship ;  that  is  to  say,  130  miles  from  New- 
York,  and  150  from  Sandy- Hook. 

The  position  of  Hudson  is  pleasant.  The  principal  street 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  neariy  at  right  angles  with 
the  river.  It  is  wide,  straight,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  declines  easily  to  the  shore.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
interesting.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  handsome.  The  river 
is  a  noble  object,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  rude  shore.  The  Kaatskill  mountains,  here  seen  in 
the  best  view  imaginable,  at  distances  extending  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles,  are  eminently  sublime. 
The  inhabitants  exhibit  a  general  and  very  commendable 
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sj^iiit  of  industiy,  and  are  said  to  be  justly  distipgaished  for 
their  temperance.  Thej  are  composed  of  Presbyteriana. 
Episcopalians,  Quakers*  and  .Methodists,  The  Qaakers  are 
the  most,  and  the  Methodists  the  least  numerous. 

Hudson  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  a  common  council. 

Literature  has  hitherto  not  engrossed  any  great  share  of 
attention^ 

Their  commerce  is  considerable,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  extent*. 

In  1790,  the  township  of  Hudson  contained  2,584  inhabit^ 
ants ;  in  1800,  8,604 ;  in  1810,  4,048. 

The  rain  detained  me  at  Hudson  until  Tuesday  momii^» 
when  it  slackened  so  much  that  I  left  this  city,  having  been 
joined  here  by  Mr.  D— ,  from  KaatskiU,  and  proceeded  t4 
Sheflield.  On  my  return  through  Claverack  I  thought  it  a 
prettier  village  than  I  had  conceived  it  to  be  on  my  journey 
oirt.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  between  Hudson  and  Shef- 
field struck  my  eye  with  more  pleasure.  In  one  respect  ii 
was  really  improved.  The  streams,  in  consequence  of  the 
rains  which  had  hitely  fallen,  had  become  both  more  numerous 
and  more  sprightly ;  and  by  their  cheerful  windings  and  conti- 
nual murmurs,  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  our  pro* 
gross.  The  township  of  Hillsdale,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  Claverack  and  the  Massachusetts  line,  contained,  in 
1790.  4,556  inhabitants;  in  1800,  4,702;  and,  in  1810,  4,182$ 
a  part  of  it,  I  suppose,  being  taken  off  to  form  another  town- 
ship. 

*  lo  the  abstract  of  daUet  on  imports  and  toansfEC,  which  I  h«t  e  obtmined 
wic«  the  t«it  WM  wriuen,  there  is  the  following  list  of  duties  paid  at  the 
canoan-house  at  Uiidsoo  :— 

Yean.                             Duties.  Years.                             Daties. 

la  1801 Dollars,  1,981       In  1800 Dollars,  6,577 

1809 5,366  1807 5,315 

1803 4,576  1808      1,857 

1804 7,001  1809 S,034 

180S 9,564  1810 1,641 

Bat  almost  all  the  commerce  of  this  city  passes,  I  suppose,  through  iha 
at  New-Yoric. 
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In  the  journey  of  this  day  I  met  with  a  phenomenon,  which 
to  me  was  a  novelty.  In  the  morning,  the  wind  blew  with 
moderate  strength  from  the  south-east,  and  continued  to  do 
so  till  we  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taghkannuc.  When 
we  arrived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  ridge  of  that  moon- 
tain,  we  heard  a  loud  and  most  majestic  sound,  resembling  the 
noise  of  the  ocean,  coming  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mountain.  The  noise  seemed  vast  and  expansive,  as  if  caused 
at  once  throughout  a  wide  tract  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  loud, 
as  if  produced  by  a  violent  agitation.  Above  a  height,  at 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
cloud.  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  acclivities, 
we  found  an  uncomfortable  and  furious  blast,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  ascent,  the  distance  being  about 
a.  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  After  we  had  gone  over  this 
distance  the  violence  of  the  blast  ceased,  and  was  perceived 
by  us  no  more,  either  on  the  sides  or  on  the  ridge.  Still  the 
noise  was  undiminished,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens  with 
a  stormy,  tumultuous  grandeur.  This  wind  evidently  was 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  region,  including  only  the  summits 
and  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  direction  of  this  range  is 
from  south  to  north ;  that  of  the  wind  was  nearly  coincident, 
but  varied  a  little  towards  the  north-west. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  ridge,  and  begun  to  descend  the 
declivity,  we  saw,  a  little  eastward  of  one  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits, a  bright  spot,  strongly  resembling  that  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aschutney.  Like 
that,  it  continued  fixed  in  its  relative  position  to  the  summit 
mentioned  for  several  hours,  notwithstanding  the  violence  of 
the  wind  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  clouds ;  nor  did  it 
disappear  till  it  was  gradually  lost  in  the  twilight.  Whether 
this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  others  I  am  ignorant. 
These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  it  has  been  seen  by  me. 
The  cloud  was  everywhere  else  of  an  uniform  density.  From 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  its  extent 
must  have  passed  over  this  spot.  The  spot  was  apparently 
fixed,  and  certainly  varied  its  position  very  little.  It  was 
continually  bright,  and  at  times  so  bright,  that  we  thought  the 
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lun  shone  for  a  few  moments  in  each  instance  through  the 
aperture.  The  position  of  the  luminous  area,  in  every  in- 
stance, with  respect  to  the  mountains,  was  the  same.  The 
density  and  aspect  of  the  clouds  were  the  same,  the  direction 
and  strength  of  the  wind  were  very  nearly  the  same,  and  both 
cases  happened  in  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

We  arrived  at  Sheffield  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
there  till  one  o'clock  the  following  day,  being  confined  by  a 
violent  rain.  From  October  15th  to  October  24th  it  rained 
more  or  less  every  day  except  two,  the  20th  and  21st.  On 
the  24th  we  rode  to  Goshen,  twenty-four  miles ;  and  on  the 
25th  to  New- Haven,  forty-two. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


FIRST  JOURNEY 


TO    LAKE 


WINIPISEOGEE,  OR  WENTWORTH. 


LETTER   I. 

Journey  to  Andover.  Atkinson.  Hampstead.  Chester* 
Pembroke.  Concord.  Bascawen.  Salisbury.  iSon- 
bomton.  Oilmaniown.  Meredith*  Center  Harbour. 
Winipiseogee  Lake.  Its  extent.  Fed  by  subjacent 
Springs.     Its  numerous  and  beautiful  Islands. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  Tuesday,  September  15th,  1812,  I  left  New- 
Hayen  and  rode  to  Hartford,  to  meet  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions.  On  the  Thorsday  foHow- 
ing  I  rode  to  Stafford  spring,  the  next  morning  to  Worcester, 
and  on  Saturday  arrived  at  Chariestown.  On  Tuesday  I  rode 
to  Andover,  and  the  next  day  attended  an  examination  of 
the  theological  students,  highly  honourable  both  to  themaelvef 
and  the  (Mrofessors.  September  29th,  m  company  with  two 
young  gentlemen,  A.  B.  of  Yale  college,  directiBg  our  journey 
towards  the  central  parts  of  New«Hampshire,  we  passed 
through  the  parish  of  North-AndoTer,  Bradford,  HaverhiD^ 
Atkinson,  and  Hampstead,  and  reached  Chester  at  the  of  m- 
meooemeot  of  the  evening:  twenty-six  miles.  The  road* 
though  repaired  only  by  statute  lid>our,  is  generally  good.      r. 

The  suiCm^  of  the  country  from  HayeriuU  to  Chester  is  a 
succession  of  handsome  hills  and  Tallies,  everywhere  arched^ 
The  soil  is  a  light  brown  loam,  moderately  good^  and  uniiver- 
sally  cultivated,  except  whsfe  handsoBe  groves,  intgnpfme^ 
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at  very  agreeable  distances,  fonn  one  fine  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. Another  still  finer  is  made  up  of  distant  monntainst 
sometimes  very  noble,  seen  successively  from  the  summits  of 
the  hills. 

The  houses  and  bams  throughout  this  region  are  generally 
good;  and  together  with  the  out-buildings,  enclosures,  and 
fields,  sufficiently  indicate,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  com- 
fortable  circumstances. 

Chester  I  have  mentioned  heretofore,  and  have  nothing  to 
add  concerning  it  here.  The  town  of  Atkinson  is  less  than 
that  of  Chester,  and  Hampstead  than  Atkinson. 

There  is  in  Atkinson  an  academy,  established  in  1789  by 
the  Honourable  N.  Peabody,  who  gave  to  it  a  thousand  acres 
of  land.  There  is  also  a  large  meadow,  in  which,  when  over- 
flowed by  water,  raised  by  a  dam,  a  tract  of  six  acres  rises, 
and  floats  as  an  island. 

Atkinson  contained,  in  1775,  575 ;  in  1790,  479;  in  1800, 
474;  and,  in  1810,  556  inhabitants.  Hampstead  contained, 
in  1775,  768 ;  in  1790,  724 ;  in  1800,  790 ;  and,  in  1810, 
738  inhabitants. 

A  part  of  Atkinson  was  annexed  to  Haverhill,  when  the 
line  was  finally  run  between  New-Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts. 

Atkinson  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  Hampstead  in 
1749. 

On  Wednesday  we  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  road  for 
fifteen  miles,  to  Pembroke,  is  a  turnpike,  lately  fonned 
through  a  tract  almost  absolutely  uninhabited,  and  alternately 
covered  with  forests  of  maple,  pine,  and  oak.  The  first  is 
principally  marsh,  the  second  an  alternation  of  plains  and  ris- 
ing grounds,  the  third  a  succession  of  hills.  All  of  them  are 
dull  and  dismal,  and  the  whole  region  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
inviting which  I  have  met  with.   The  road  is  good  and  divset. 

Pembroke  is  built  principally  on  a  hill,  declimng  easOy  to- 
wards the  south-west  The  houses  are  not  onlike  those  which 
have  been  mentioned.  All  these  towns  have  decent  chvohes. 
The  prospect  from  the  hill  in  Pembroke  is  fine,  and  the  soil 
like  that  which  has  alreadv  been  described. 

In  the  year  1775,  Pembroke  contained  744  inhabitants ;  in 
1790.  056;  in  1800.  MS:  in  1810. 1,158. 
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Fron  Fsmbfoke  to  Concord  the  road,  wUch  is  genendly 
ftrm  asd  good,  lies  almost  wholly  on  a  pine  plain.  We,  how- 
erer,  waadered  ont  of  the  direct  road,  and  lost  five  miles  by 
the  error.  A  considerable  part  of  this  distance  we  fomiid  on- 
tahabiled. 

Concord  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri- 
mac.  The  town  is  built  principally  on  the  western  side,  upon 
a  single  street,  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  river.  Its  site  is  a  handsome  plain,  limited  westward 
by  faiUs  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  and  eastward  by 
an  interval,  which  b  both  pleasant  and  fertile.  The  prospect 
lhM»  this  town  up  and  down  the  river  is  extensive  and  inte- 
resting, and  the  scenery  around  it  is  cheerful.  The  intervab 
within  the  limits  of  the  township  amount  to  about  one  thou- 
sand acres,  the  current  price  cf  which,  by  the  acre,  is  from 
nxty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  western  part 
of  the  township,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  pine  ridge,  is 
excellent  land.  The  public  buildings  are  the  church,  court- 
house, a  weH-bttilt  school-house,  and  the  state-prison.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  good  building.  The  state-prison  is  a 
noble  edifice  of  beautiful  granite,  which  abounds  in  the  vi- 
cinity.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  state^prison  at  Charlestown,  both 
in  the  materials  and  the  structure.  The  ceutre  and  one  wing 
only  are  finished. 

Concord  contains  between  three  and  four  hundred  families, 
all  united  in  one  congregation,  the  largest  in  the  state.  The 
township  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1766 ;  and,  in  1775, 
contained  1,062  inhabitants;  in  1790,  1,747;  in  1800,  2,062; 
and,  in  1810,  2,808. 

Since  the  revolution.  Concord,  much  more  firequently  than 
any  other  town  in  New- Hampshire,  has  been  the  place  where 
Hie  legislature  has  held  its  sessions,  and  will  probably  be  the 
permanent  seat  of  government. 

The  next  mommg,  Thursday,  October  2d,  we  rode  to  Me- 
redith bridge,  in  the  township  of  Guilford :  thirty-two  miles. 
The  road  for  the  first  eighteen  miles  lay  along  the  Merrimac, 
and  was  to  a  considerable  extent  sandy.  The  remaining  four- 
taen  passed  through  a  region  of  hiBs  and  vallies. 

The  first  township,  wUch  we  entered  after  leaving  Concord, 
is  Boaeawen.     Tike  Concord  it  is  built  principally  in  a  single 
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Street,  parallel  with  the  riTor,  on  a  plain,  lejapleaiant  and  leas 
productive.  The  space  between  the  brow  o(  this  i^ain  aai 
the  Merrimac  is  occupied  by  intervals  of  considerable  yaUie. 
The  houses  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Concord. 

Boscawen  was  incorporated  in  1760.  In  1775  it  oootained 
585  inhabitants;  in  1790,  1,108;  in  1800,  1,414;  in  1810» 
1,629. 

Salisbury  lies  immediately  above  Boscawen.  Of  this  town- 
ship we  saw  nothing  but  a  skirt ;  the  town  being  built  in  the 
interior.  The  part  over  which  we  travelled  generally  re- 
sembled Boscawen.  The  northern  division  of  our  road 
through  it  was,  however,  particularly  agreeable ;  as  it  passed 
over  a  rich  and  pleasant  interval,  divided  into  fine  farms,  and 
ornamented  with  several  good  houses. 

Sidisbury  was  incorporated  in  1768 ;  and  contained,  in  1775, 
498  inhabitants ;  in  1790,  1,372 ;  in  1800,  1,767;  in  1810, 
1,913 ;  included  in  one  congregation. 

From  Salisbury  we  crossed  on  a  bridge  the  Pemigewasset, 
the  western  head  of  the  Merrimac ;  and,  after  a  short  distance, 
the  Aquedochton,  the  eastern,  on  a  bridge  also,  at  a  small 
distance  above  their  junction.  Both  are  considerable  rivers, 
and  run  with  a  rapid  and  powerful  stream. 

From  Salisbury  we  entered  the  township  of  Sanboraton ; 
tlie  best  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  inhabited  by  the  best 
body  of  farmers.  It  lies  on  elevated  and  handsome  ground, 
bordered  for  several  miles  by  a  beautiful  lake,  called  Sanbom- 
ton  bay ;  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  pierfaapa 
four  in  breadth.  This  fine  piece  of  water  receives  the  Aque- 
dochton, and  discharges  its  own  waters  through  the  continua- 
tion of  that  river. 

From  Salisbury  bridge,  over  which  we  passed  the  Pemige* 
wasset  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Concord,  to 
Union  bridge  over  the  Winipiseogee  at  the  foot  of  Sanbora- 
ton lake,  eight  miles  farther,  the  country  on  the  road  is  rough; 
and  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  southern  skirt  of  Sanboro- 
toD,  and  near  the  Aquedochton,  is  in  various  places  stony  and 
disagreeable.  It  ought  however  to  be  observed  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  that,  although  the  populatioii 
is  sparse,  they  are  making  their  roads  universally  very  good. 
In  the  parts,  where  they  were  originally  the  worrt,  they  hacva 
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tlrettdy  mmie  Ihem  to  a  great  exteot  exteDent^  fai  ihe  mamie^ 
of  turapikei,  aad  better  than  some  roadnrlach  wear  tUs  name; 
These  parts  they  are  proceeding,  as  fiut  as  may  be,  to  miite 
by  fiUfaig  np  tbe  intnitiees  according  to  tfie  same  plan*  When 
the'  design  is  completed,  New- Hampshire  will,  to  say  tiie 
least,  be  behind  none  of  its  sbter  states  in  tins  important  pa^- 
ticnlar;  and  will  have  the  merit,  which  I  believe  is  singular^ 
of  accoraplishinir  so  diflknit  an  olriect  by  statute  labonr. 

Sanbomton  contains  tke  niins  of  an  Indian  ftnrtificatiott, 
wllich  is  remarkable  for  being  formed  of  five  enclosvres.  In 
the  neighbouring  fields  the  ploogh  has  tamed  op  many  qpeoi* 
ttens  of  Indian  pottery. 

Saabomton  was  incorporated  in  1770 ;  and,  in  1776,  con* 
tained  450  inhabitants;  in  1790, 1,067;  in  1800,  3,605;  and, 
in  1810,  3,884. 

At  Union  bridge  we  entered  Oifanantown,  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Aquedochton.  This  also  is  a  vahiaUe  township; 
Onr  road  passed  along  its  western  skirt,  on  the  border  of  San* 
bomton  bi^.  The  hilb  here  are  easy,  elegant  slopes;  and 
die  farms  rich  aad  beautiM.  These  two  townships  are  in  die 
eoanty  of  Strafford,  Concord  in  that  of  Rbckinglumr,  and 
Boscawen  and  Salisbury  in  that  of  Hillsborough*  In  OHman* 
town  die  court  of  common  pleas  usually  sits  once  in  a  year. 
It  contains  an  academy,  which  has  obtained  a  good  degree  of 
leputation. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1737;  and,  in  1770,  contained  775 
inhabitants;  in  1790,  3,613;  in  1800,  8,753;  in  1810,  4,S88; 
having  a  more  numerous  population  than  any  in  the  county, 
and,  except  Portsmouth,  than  any  other  in  the  state. 

We  left  Meredith  bridge  in  the  morning,  and  rode  to  Cen- 
ter Harbour  to  dinner:  thirteen  miles.  The  viUage,  known  by 
tte  former  of  tiiese  names,  contains  not  far  from  forty  houses 
(beveral  of  tiiem  neatly  built),  surrounding  a  new  church  of  a 
hsndBome  structure.  It  is  situated  upon  low,  and  generally 
level  ground,  on  both  sides  of  the  Aquedochton.  A  numlm 
Af  miDs  are  erected  on  this  strewn  a  Htde  above  the  bridge; 
ind,  togedier  with  the  mechanics'  shops  and  several  stores, 
g|lve  Ae  spot  a  cheerful  aspect  of  business. 
'  Hie  situation  of  this  village  is  very  pleasant    It  UosiA  the 
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township  of  Guilford,  taken  partly  from  Gilmantown  and  partly 
from  Meredith ;  and  was  incorporated  since  the  last  census. 

At  this  bridge  the  Aquedochton  is  a  fine  sprightly  stream, 
as  indeed  it  is  everywhere  else,  running  with  a  vigorous  cur- 
rent oyer  a  clean  stony  bed.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Lower 
Amonoosuc  at  Bath.  To  the  eye  it  is  scarcely  less  here  than 
below  Sanbomton  lake.     Its  water  is  yery  pure. 

Immediately  west,  or  rather  north-west,  of  the  bridge,  the 
township  of  Meredith  is  a  continuation  of  easy  and  very  ele- 
gant slopes,  declining  to  the  south-east.  The  soil  is  rich ;  the 
pastures,  meadows,  and  orchards  are  luxuriant ;  and  the  grovet 
thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  views  are  also  fine,  and  very  ex- 
tensive. Sanbomton  lake  on  the  south  is  in  the  most  perfect 
view ;  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  festooned  by  elegant  scoops, 
separated  by  handsome  points  and  promontories.  Smith  lake 
also,  on  the  east,  a  much  smaller  but  beautiful  piece  of  water, 
forms  a  hmiinous  spot  in  the  landscape.  The  distant  prospect 
is  rich  and  magnificent.  Ti)e  country  along  the  remainder  of 
the  road,  though  not  without  its  advantages,  is  less  inviting. 
We  saw  nothing  of  the  Winipiseogee,  except  a  small  inlet, 
until  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  were  to  take  a  view  of 
its  whole  length. 

After  passing  over  several  lofty  hills  we  reached  the  house 
of  Charles  little,  Esq.,  at  Center  Harbour,  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  where  we  dined.  From  this  house  the  lake  is 
seen  with  more  advantage  than  firom  any  other  place  in  this 
quarter  of  the  same  elevation. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  want  of  curiosity  of  the 
Now- England  people  concerning  things,  which  are  their  own, 
particularly  concerning  the  fine  objects  of  their  own  country. 
The  fact,  that  New- England  abounds  with  elegant  pieces  of 
water,  has  not  even  made  its  appearance  in  the  books  either 
of  geographers  or  travellers.  At  least,  I  know  not  where  it 
has  appeared.  Yet  there  is  probably  no  country,  which  is 
mon;  frequently  or  more  highly  adorned  with  this  exquisite 
beauty  of  landscape.  Of  this  lake,  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  all  those,  whose  waters  are 
wholly  included  within  the  limits  of  New- England,  I  have  ne- 
ver heard  nor  seen  a  syllable,  exeept  a  few  slight  geagfaphkal 
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Botices  cooeerning  its  length,  breadth,  position,  and  capacity 
of  being  passed  in  the  summer  with  boats ;  together  with  two 
or  three  other  trifling  circumstances.  Indeed,  a  few  observa- 
tions made  to  me  concerning  this  subject,  by  my  father,  when 
I  was  a  child,  were  not  improbably^  more  than  all  that  I  have 
heard  concerning  it  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Winipiseogee  lake  lies  between  71^  5",  and  71^  UST.  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  between  4SP  29^,  and  43^  44^, 
north  latitude ;  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  state  of  New- 
Hampshire.  Its  form  b  very  irregular.  At  the  western  end 
it  is  divided  into  three  large  bays.  On  the  north  side  there 
is  a  fourth.  On  the  eastern  end  there  are  three  others.  The 
general  course  of  the  lake  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Its  length,  as  estimated  on  the  spot,  is  twenty-three  miles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  fourteen.  This,  however,  must  be 
understood  only  of  an  oblique  direction.  In  a  direction,  right- 
angled  to  its  length,  it  cannot,  I  believe,  exceed  ten.  On 
its  borders  lie  the  townships  of  Moultonborough,  Tufton- 
borough,  and  Wolfboroug^,  on  the  north-east ;  Center  Har- 
bour, on  the  north-west;  Meredith,  Guilford,  and  Gibnan- 
town,  on  the  south-west ;  the  township  of  Alton,  and  a  tract 
called  the  Gore,  on  the  south-east.  Its  waters  are  in  some 
places  unfathomable  by  any  means  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Thev  abound  with  fish. 

The  navigation  of  this  lake  is  hitherto  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  will  probably  become,  hereafter,  of  considerable 
value.  Should  the  company,  which  has  lately  obtained  a 
grant,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  waters  of  the  Merri- 
mac  and  Aquedochton  navigable  for  boats,  succeed  in  this 
project,  the  lake  will  become  an  interesting  channel  of  com- 
munication, at  least  for  the  townships  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. A  number  of  boats  are  now  employed  in  convey- 
ing merchandise  over  it  during  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
sleighs  usually  begin  to  cross  it  in  the  month  of  February.  It 
ii  frozen  in  January ;  but  is  not  often  crossed,  on  account  of 
the  depth  and  lightness  of  the  snow. 

Several  large  promontories  intrude  into  this  lake.  The 
Ingest  is  called  Moultonborough  neck ;  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  township.  The  next  in  size  is  that  of 
Center  Harbour,  including  almost  all  the  township  of  that 
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name.  Another  of  oonsiderable  extent  stretches  out  from  file 
south  part  of  Tuftonborongh*  There  are  also  several  otfierB 
of  inferior  dimensions. 

The  waters  of  the  Winipiseogee  are  remarkably  pnre ;  and, 
when  taken  from  a  snflScient  depth  to  gire  them  the  proper 
temperature^  are  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable*  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  water  is  equally  fine  with  that  of  Lake  Gleorge ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  discoTer  any  degree  of  iirferiority  in  this 
respect.  like  Lake  George  it  is  supplied  chi^  by  sub- 
jacent springs.  One  mill-stream  only  empties  its  waters  into 
it ;  and  the  Aquedocbton  conveys  fiom  it  probably  lea  times 
the  quantity  of  water,  derived  from  all  its  tributaries*  IUb 
river,  issuii^  from  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Winipiseogee, 
runs  into  a  small  lake,  whose  name  I  cannot  find ;  tonohaa 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Smith's  lake;  and  thence, 
pouring  in  a  rapid  current  sdbout  eight  miles,  unites  with  the 
Pemigewasset  opposite  Salisbury.  It  passes  through  die 
towndiip  of  Gtiilford ;  and  washes,  on  the .  north-west  Mere- 
dith and  Sanbomton,  and  on  the  south-east  Gilmantown  and 
Canterbury. 

The  boats,  hitherto  employed  in  navigating  it,  carry  oidy 
twenty  tons.  These,  however,  are  sufficiently  large  for  the 
business  of  which  it  is  the  channel. 

From  Dover  to  Merry-meeting  bay,  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Winipiseogee,  the  distance  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
three  miles.  It  has  been  often  proposed  to  turn  the  na? iga- 
tion  of  the  lake  in  this  direction.  Both  the  Cocheco  and 
Salmon-fall  rivers  approach  with  their  western  arms,  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  soudi-eastem  skirt  Of  the  practicability  of 
this  proposed  communication  I  have  no  kkiowledge* 

The  Winipiseogee  contains  a  gpreat  multitude  of  islands. 
Like  those  in  Lake  George,  and  in  Casco-bay,  and  like  the 
ponds  in  the  township  of  Plymouth,  they  are  here  declared  to 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Without  supposing  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year  to  have  been  consulted  on  this 
subject,  and  each  day  to  have  been  provided  with  tlunee 
islands  and  one  pond,  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that  the 
number  in  each  of  the  cases  is  considerable.  Several  of  these 
islands  are  so  large  as  to  furnish  farms  of  sufficient  extent. 
One  of  them  contains  five  hudred  acres ;  and  three  or  iomr 
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cibefB  Mitt^kiit  leit.  TUit  whMi  hm  been  longest  ottM- 
▼trtad^  Md  whioh  is  new  to  tke  Oilmautown  sbbre,  i#  ki  tb^ 
ponettiM  of  a  Mr.  Daris.  HaTing  been  once  in  danger  fircMB 
the  ie^  «» lie  was  attMqudng  to  pass  in  a  boat  from  tibe  sborto 
to  the  isimd,  be  detenained  to  b^  a'brfdge  aeroartbe  straiC 
wfaidi  separated  tbem ;  and'  execafed  Us  design  tbe  foltowlDg 
season.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  said  to  be  exoeBeat  Thbt^ 
teen  others,  m  I  .was  iitformed,  are  sifioiently  large  to  b^ 
ooBie  good  tBMmi  and  two  or  tLiM  of  these  have  alMidy 
hagnn  to  be  ^akirated. 

The  priMpect  of  this  lake«  and  itii  ennrons,  ii  taohantmg; 
and  is  seen  irith  great  advaiitage  from  the  hoosto  of  Ifr.  Little; 
but  with  more  from  Ae  hfll  in  the  rMr  of  his  honse,  on  the 
road  toward  Plymouth.  The  day  #as  remlirkably  fine.  Not 
a  biMth  distMbed  the  leaves,  or  iwflM  the  surface  of  the 
apaCers.  The  sky  was  serene  and  beantifol.  Hie  sua  shone 
with  a  soft  and  eleganft  lustre ;  sooh  as  seeais  peculiar  to  that 
delightfiil  weather,  which,  from  the  20th  of  September  to  the 
flOth  of  October,  so  often  eficits  from  the  mouths  of  mankind 
the  ejNthet  of  charming.  Mfldness  tempered  the  heat,  and 
serenity  hushed  the  world  into  universal  quiet  The  Wim- 
piseogee  was  an  immense  field  of  glass,  silvered  by  the  lustre 
which  floated  on  its  surface.  Its  borders,  now  in  full  view, 
now  dimly  retiring  frt>m  the  eye,  were  formed  by  those  flow- 
ing lines,  those  masterly  sweeps  of  nature,  from  which  art  has 
derived  all  its  apprehensions  of  ease  and  graoe ;  alternated  at 
the  same  tiase  by  the^intrasion  of  pdnts,  by  turns  rou^and 
bold,  or  BUBTked  with  the  hi|^wst  elegance  of  figure.  In  the 
centre  m  noble  channel  spread'  twenty-three  miles  before  the 
eye,  nnintelVupted  even  by  a  bush  or  a  rock.  On  both  sides 
of  this  avenue  a  train  of  islands  arranged  themselves,  as  if  to 
adorn  it  with  the  finish,  which  could  be  giren  only  by  their 
glowing  verdure  and  graceful  forms. 

Nor  is  this  lake  less  distinguished  by  its  suite  of  hills  and 
moantains.  On  the  north-west  ascends  a  remarkably  beau- 
lifal  eminence,  called  the  Red  Mountain ;  limited  everywhere 
by  circular  lines,  and  in  the  proper  sense  elegant  in  its  figure 
beyond  any  other  mountain,  among  the  multitude  which  I 
have  ezamined.  On  the  south  ascends  Mount  Mi|or»  a  ridge 
of  a  bolder  aspect  and  loftier  height    At  a  still  greater  db- 
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tance  in  the  south-east  rises  another  mountain,  whose 
I  could  not  learn,  more  obscure  and  misty;  presenting  it» 
loftiest  summit,  of  an  exactly  semicircular  form,  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  channel  aboTe  mentioned,  and  terminating  the 
watery  Tista  between  the  islands,  by  which  it  is  bordered,  in 
a  magnificent  manner.  On  the  WMrth-east  the  Great  Oasa- 
pee  raises  its  long  chain  of  summits  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and 
proudly  looks  down  on  all  the  surrounding  iiiegion. 

As  we  did  not  cross  the  Winipiseogee,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine in  what  manner  an  excursion  on  its  waters  might  be 
compared  with  that  which  I  made  on  Lake  George.  That 
the  internal  and  successive  beauties  of  the  Winipiseogee 
strongly  resemble  and  nearly  approach  those  of  Lake  George, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  That  they  exceed  them  seems 
scarcely  credible.  But  the  prospect  from  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  Center  Harbour  is  much  superior  to  that  from  Fort 
George;  a  fact  of  which  hardly  any  thing  could  have  con- 
vinced me,  except  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes.  The 
WinipiBeogee  presents  a  field  of  at  least  twice  the  extent 
The  islands  in  view  are  more  numerous ;  and,  except  one,  of 
finer  forms  and  more  happily  arranged.  The  sb<Nees  are  not 
inferior.  The  expansion  is  far  more  magnificent,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  particularly  of  the  Great  Ossapee, 
can  scarcely  be  rivalled.  It  cannot  be  remarked  witho«t 
some  surprise,  that  Lake  George  is  annually  visited  by  peo- 
ple from  the  coast  of  New-England ;  and  that  the  Winipbeo- 
gee,  notwithstanding  all  its  accumulation  of  splendour  and 
elegance,  is  almost  as  much  unknown  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
this  country,  as  if  it  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian. 

I  am.  Sir,  8lo. 


LETTER  IL 


HoUemetf.  Squam  Late.  PlfWHmik.  Baker's  Biver. 
Rtnmmey.  Wentwarih.  Warren.  RyegaU.  Bamei. 
Si.  Johmehury.  Lymdam.  SkefieU.  Brewwiure  Froeie. 
Lebanon  Falle.  Boating  on  Contuciicut  River.  Oo- 
vemor  GriewoUL 

Dbar  Sir; 

Ai^TBR  dinner  we  left  the  hovae  of  Mr.  little,  and 
rode  to  Plymouth,  through  a  part  of  the  townships  of  Meredith 
and  Holdemess :  thirteen  miles.  The  whole  of  this  txetsX  is  a 
succession  of  hills  and  rallies.  The  hills  in  several  instances 
are  high  and  stony.  The  soil  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  the  extent  is  good  grazing  ground ;  and  the  road,  like  thai 
last  described. 

In  this  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  Squam  Lake,  of 
which  we  had  several  beautiful  views ;  and  one  peculiarly  so, 
firom  a  high  ground  in  Holdemess.  This  lake,  notwithstand- 
ing its  uncouth  name,  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  finely  in- 
dented by  points,  arched  with  beautiful  coves,  and  studded 
with  a  succession  of  romantic  islands.  At  its  head  rose  the 
Red  Mountiain  in  its  grandest  attitude,  and  formed  an  ap- 
propriate back  ground  of  the  picture. 

This  lake  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and,  wh«re  widest,  not  less 
than  six  in  breadth.  Its  water,  like  that  of  the  Winipiseogee, 
is  pure  and  cheerful.  I  counted  ten  islands,  of  elegant 
figures,  in  its  bosom.  We  passed,  also,  several  smaller  lakes, 
each  very  handsome,  and  adding  not  a  little  to  the  gaiety  of 
our  journey.  On  the  eminence  just  mentioned  we  had  a 
spacious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  region,  composed  of 
vaDies,  hills,  and  mountains.     Some  of  the  mountains  were 
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lofty.     One  pBrtieiihiriy,  ascendiDg  in  the  north-east,  was  dis- 
ting^hed  by  the  fiMrm  and  sublimity  of  its  sonunit. 

We  crossed  the  Pemigewasset  in  a  boat,  and  reached 
Plymouth  a  little  after  sunset  The  next  morning,  Saturday, 
October  3d,  we  rode  to  the  north-east  comer  of  Piermont, 
to  dinner;  twenty-six  miles;  through  Bomney,  Wentworth, 
and  Warren.     Our  road  was  good. 

Plymouth  is  a  half-shire  town  of  the  county  of  Grafton.  It 
is  indifferently  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  wear  the  lqlpeaa^ 
ance  of  negligence  and  decay.  A  few  of  them  are,  however, 
decent.  The  court-house  is  an  ordinary,  and  the  ehoroh  a 
good,  building. 

After  we  left  Plymouth  we  quitted  the  Pemigewanet,  and 
ascended  Baker^s  rirer;  a  large  and  beautiful  miO-^stieam, 
which  is  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  scenery  m  this  pwt  of 
our  journey  was  formed  by  the  ralley,  frequently  ornamented 
by  intervals  at  the  bottom,  and  a  succession  of  hiHs,  by  which 
it  was  bordered,  rising  at  times  to  a  mountainous  height.  The 
houses,  with  a  few  exceptions,  indicated  nothing  nune  than  that 
the  inhabitants  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Svesy^ 
where,  at  little  distances,  we  saw  school-houses  neatly  built. 
We  also  passed  by  several  churches,  which  from  their  situ- 
ation and  appearance  I  concluded  belonged  to  Baptists. 
This  tract  will  hardly  change  its  aspect  for  the  better  untfl 
the  inhabitants  shall  have  adopted  a  superior  husbandrj^  or 
employed  themselves  in  manufacturii^. 

After  we  left  Baker^s  river  we  began  gradually  to  asoaBd 
the  Lyme  range.  The  acclivities  were  very  easy,  but  the 
country  was  less  populous ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  higheat 
ground,  the  settlements  became  rare.  The  sml  was  evidenliy 
better  than  most  of  that  which  we  had  left. 

We  had  continued  our  journey  through  a  stage  UBUiualfy 
long,  from  the  appearance  of  an  approaohing  rain*.  The  rain 
began  to  Ml  just  as  we  reached  the  door  of  our  intended,  insi; 
and  continued  from  two  o'chiok  in  the  afternoon  until  Monday 
morning. 

The  number  of  JnhabJtants  in  Romney,  was,  in  17B8, 411; 
in  1800,  624;  and,  in  1810,  766:  in  Wentworth^  in  1790, 
241;  in  1800,  448;  and,  in  1810,  6«6:  in  Wanm,  m  UW» 
206;  in  1800^886;  adl» in  1810^ 60& 


BliBQAMT  MQUTVDM*  tW 


We  wexe  well  eotertained  at  this  lioiiae»  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Tarletoo;  and,  baving  several  religious  books  in  ovr  posaea* 
sion,  were  able  to  pass  through  the  Sabbath  with  decency  and 
oomfiMrt  The  next  moining  we  proceeded  to  Newbory^ 
eight  miles,  through  HaverhilL 

Tarlelon's  house  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  at  the 
highest  elevation  attained  by  this  road.  The  hills  on  the 
nortk-east  and  south-west  ascend  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
above  this  ground,  fonning  handsome  limits  in  both  directions; 
To  the  nordi-west  and  the  south-east  a  passage  is  opened  into 
the  country  below.  The  house  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  and  this  part  of  the  farm  declines  gradnally  into  a 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  lake,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  quartors  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
whole  scene  is  an  elegant  solitude,  not  a  house  being  in  sight; 
beside  the  neat  building  of  Mr.Tarleton. 

Here  we  saw  the  mountain  ash,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Here  also  the  clouds,  which  had  ao 
copiously  shed  their  waters  during  the  two  preceding  day% 
descending  fiom  the  elevations  on  the  north  and  west,  aad 
passing  slowly  along  the  surfiaK^e  of  the  plain,  gave  us  ezpesi- 
mentai  evidence,  that  they  differed  in  nothing  firom  a  dense 


Soon  after  we  started,  the  weather  became  dear,  and  the 
country,  as  we  deecended  into  the  Connecticul  valley,  dm- 
lightfuL  Finer  sceneiy  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that, 
which  is  spcead  throughout  this  region. 

HaverUU  has  become  a  beautiful  village.  A  number  of 
good  houses  have  been  erected  here  snice  the  year  1808, 
particularly  around  what  is  called  the  square,  a  neat  groond, 
about  forty  rods  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

We  crossed  the  Connecticut  on  a  toH  bridge  about  two 
miles  below  the  church  in  Newbury.  Another  at  the  north 
end  of  thia  town  was  lately  carried  away  by  the  liven 

We  leik  our  veUoIes  at  Newbury;  and,  having  obtained  a 
convenient  waggon,  and  a  discreet  young  man  to  drive  it, 
mftde  an  escntsion  into  the  interior  of  Vermont,  through  the 
townships  of  Ryegato,  Bamet,  St  Johasbury,  and  linden, 
isto  Sheffield.  The  first  day,  we  rode  twenty^three  mfles 
after  dinner.    The  seoemli  we  labonred  hssd  to  fioish  twentgr- 
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four.  The  third,  we  returned  to  Wells'  river ;  forty-two.  The 
first  twelve  or  fifteen,  our  joumej  lay  along  Connecticut  river, 
and  then  as  much  more  along  the  Posoomsuck ;  the  remainder 
was  a  continual  ascent  and  descent  of  lofty  hills.  The  first 
two-thirds  of  the  road  were  pretty  good ;  the  last  third,  in- 
tolerably bad.  The  soil  throughout  this  distance  is  generally 
productive.  On  the  Posoomsuck,  as  well  as  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, are  many  rich  and  handsome  intervals.  In  St.  Johns- 
bury  is  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  remarkable  for 
being  the  only  spot  of  this  nature  throughout  the  whole  dis* 
tance.  Ryegate  and  Bamet  are  chiefly  Scotch  settlements ; 
the  former  colonized  by  a  collection  of  inhabitants,  brought 
from  Scotland  by  Dr.  Witherspoon.  We  found  a  good  cha- 
racter everywhere  given  of  these  people,  for  their  industry, 
good  order,  and  good  morals ;  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
they  were  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances.  A  re- 
putable clergyman  from  Scotland  is  settled  in  each  of  these 
townships.  The  weather,  although  it  was  only  so  late  as  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October,  we  found  intensely  cold.  It  snowed 
and  rained  alternately  on  both  days ;  and  on  the  momii^  of 
Wednesday  the  ground  was  hard  frozen.  The  maize  had 
been  chiefly  destroyed  by  a  succession  of  frosts  during  the 
preceding  month;  and,  what  I  had  never  heard  of  at  this 
season  of  the  year  before,  the  wheat  had  in  several  in- 
stances been  killed  by  frost  about  the  30th  of  August. 

The  summer  was  the  coldest,  which  I  ever  knew.  In 
grounds,  which  were  not  warm,  and  particularly  favourable, 
the  maize  scarcely  attained  half  its  proper  growth ;  and  of 
that  which  grew  well,  not  more  than  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  arrived  at  maturity.  The  best  and  ripest,  which  I 
saw  during  the  season,  was  in  Haverhill,  on  a  fine  interval, 
which  I  have  elsewhere  described. 

Most  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  fruits  were  also  shri- 
velled and  insipid.  The  peaches,  cherries,  &c.  were  chiefly 
destroyed ;  and  those  which  were  left  were  generally  of  little 
value.  The  pears  and  apples  were  shrunk  in  many  instances 
to  half  their  proper  size,  and  defective  in  their  flavour.  The 
late  apples  were,  however,  generally  good. 

From  Wells'  river,  where  we  found  a  good  hospitable 
inn.  we  returned  on  Thursday  morning,  October  8th,  to  New- 
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bury,  and  theiioe  proceeded  to  Dartmoath  college:  thirty- 
five  miles. 

The  next  day  we  set  out  for  Windsor,  and  arrived  about 
twelve  o'clock.  In  Lebanon,  the  horse,  belonging  to  my 
companions,  was  frightened  by  a  waggon,  and,  running  off 
a  caasey,  overturned  their  chaise,  and  left  them  at  the  bottom. 
Both  of  them  and  the  horse,  however,  escaped  without  any 
serious  injury. 

On  Saturday  my  companions  quitted  Windsor  for  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  proceeded  down  the  river.  I  had  come 
to  Windsor  by  appointment,  as  a  delegate  from  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut  to  a  convention  of  clergymen, 
which  was  to  be  held  here  on  Wednesday  the  2l8t ;  and  was 
therefore  necessitated  to  continue  in  this  part  of  the  country 
till  that  time.  The  interval,  except  two  days  spent  with  some 
friends  at  Charlestown,  I  passed  very  pleasantly  in  this  town. 
Nothing,  which  politeness  could  dictate  or  hospitality  furnish, 
was  omitted  by  a  circle  of  very  respectable  families  to  make 
my  residence  peculiariy  agreeable,  and  to  leave  on  my  mind 
the  best  impressions  of  their  character. 

The  convention  met  on  the  day  appointed,  and  finished  all 
the  important  parts  of  their  business.  On  Thursday,  there- 
fore, I  left  my  good  firiends  at  Windsor,  and  proceeded  to 
Charlestown  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Putney ; 
forty  miles.  The  next  day  I  reached  the  southern  part  of 
Deerfield,  thirty-eij^t  miles;  and  on  Saturday  arrived  at 
Northampton,  thhrteen.  Hence  on  Monday  I  proceeded  to 
Hartford,  forty-three ;  and  the  following  day  arrived  at  New- 
Haven  without  an  accident. 

I  found  the  whole  country  improved,  and  many  of  the 
parts  not  a  little.  Orford  is  become  a  beautiftd  town.  The 
village  of  Dartmouth  has  assumed  a  much  better  aspect. 

In  the  account,  which  I  formeriy  gave  of  Connecticut  river, 
I  made  the  following  observations : — 

"  A  little  labour  bestowed  on  the  falls  of  Waterqueechy, 
and  locks  and  a  small  dam  at  those  of  Lebanon,  would 
extend  the  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  Fifteen-mile  folk, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty-five  miles.  Whenever  the  coim- 
try  above  shall  have  become  universally  settled,  these  ob- 
sirvetioiis  wiH   imdoubtedly  be    removed.     At  present   the 
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quantity  of  buflhen  b  liiraffioieiit  to  justify  the  expMil^, 
necessary  for  this  porpose." 

These  obsenrations  were  made  in  the  year  1808.  My  ex- 
pectations haTe  been  anticipated  by  a  period  of  many  yeO^ 
In  1807,  the  legislature  of  New-Hampahiie  granted  to  Mflb 
.Olcott,  Eaq.»  imder  the  style  of «'  The  White  Rhrer  FalV  Com- 
pany," the  privilege  of  completing  a  lock  navigation  over 
these  falls,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lebanon 
&lls,  and  of  regohting  the  rate  of  toll,  on  the  coifdilion  (hat 
he  should  not  interfere  with  the  passage  round  them  by  the 
old  or  customary  road.  Mr.  Olcott,  under  tiiis  style,  was  em- 
powered at  his  option  to  unite  others  with  him,  or  not,  in  this 
design;  but  determined  to  undertake  the  accompHshment 
of  it  without  any  associates,  and  completed  it  in  the  year 
1809.  The  falls  are  three  in  number.  At  the  second  a  danh 
if  thrown  across  the  river,  which  renders  the  .navigation  safe 
and  easy  over  the  first.  Another  dam  at  the  third  extends 
the  navigation  back  to  the  second.  There  are  tivee  loekt 
at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  dam.  Saw*mills  of  sn- 
perior  value  and  extent  are  erected  at  these  works.  Some 
of  them  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  saw  planks  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length,  intended  for  the  decks  of  vessels.  The  wImIo 
expense  of  these  works  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than 
30,000  dollars^  The  net  revenue,  which  they  yielded  during 
the  years  1810  and  1811,  was  3,000  dollars  a  year,  or  ten 
per  cent  The  rate  of  toll  hitherto  has  been  one  dolhir 
per  ton. 

The  falls  at  Waterqueechy  were  made  passable  about  tlm 
same  time. 

Thus  is  the  navigation  of  this  river  already  opened,  and 
rendered  convenient  for  boats,  carrying  twenty  or  twenty-five 
tons,  not  to  the  foot  of  Fifleen-mile  falls,  as  I  formerly  sop* 
posed  might  be  done,  but  to  about  thirteen  miles  above  New- 
bury, and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  from  its  mouth  at 
Saybrook.  Wells'  river,  five  nules  above  Newbury,  wiD, 
however,  be  for  a  considerable  time  the  most  northern  station, 
of  any  importance,  for  this  business.  To  this  spot  produce, 
particulariy  potash,  has  been  brought  firom  the  setdements  in 
Termont,  thirty  miles  higher  up ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Major 
Hale,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  place,  will  hereafter  be 
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g«iaiii%  ootnejedL  Foieign  goodf  kavie  alio  bMB  caniad 
firom  tUi  place  to  Lancaster  in  New-Hampahm^  forty  flulea» 
and  in  one  lantamw  to  Colahrook,  aeyemly-fife  ndbst  abore. 
When,  thiffefofe,  I  aiaerted,  that  the  conuneioe  of  tUi 
eoumlwf,  fipom  tarentgr-fiTO  milea  aboTe  Newbniy,  wonld  one 
day  centre  in  the  ci^  of  Hartford*  jou  wffl  ooosider  me  m 
kanng  fiinited  the  aisertion  by  moderate  bonndi.     > 

When  I  waa  9t  Weils'  river,  theie  were  fourteen  boala  at 
that  bmdinf »  destined  to  tUs  business.  The  yoyage  thence  to 
Hertford,  inclnding  the  return,  is  made  in  twenty-fire  days. 
It  has  been  performed  m  twenty^two  or  twenty-thiee.  Of 
course,  nine  voyages  may  be  conveniently  made  in  a  season. 

Each  boat  is  manned  by  two  men.  The  stream  carries  it 
down  at  the  rate  ol  fiom  three  to  four  milea  an  bona.  Ofei 
their  return  the  boatmen  avail  themselves  of  the  eddies,  or 
back  currents,  which  are  often  found  on  the  borders  of  the 
river.  Each  boat  also  carries  a  large  square  sail,  which  is 
hoisted  whenever  the  wind  flavours.  Sach  boats  are  found  at 
convenient  distances  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  river, 
to  the  point  where  the  proximity  of  Hartford  renders  them 
unnecessary.  This  mode  of  transpcnrtation  is  continually  in- 
creasing, smd  becoming  more  and  more  regular.  The  period 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  oonvey  meet,  if  not  all*  ef  the  amr- 
ketabie  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  extensive  region  to 
the  ocean. 

Among  the  tovms,  through  which  I  passed  in  my  way  4om 
Windsor,  those  which  had  most  improved  in  their  appeaianoe 
were  Charlestown  and  Greenfield,  Northamftton  and  Harl- 
ford. 

At  Hartford  I  received  the  metancholy  nevrs  of  the  death 
of  his  Excellency  Roger  GhriswoU,  Esq.,  govetnoi  of  Cois- 
neeticut. 

To  the  measory  of  this  gentleman  I  would  wfllhngly  paj 
snoh  a  tribute  of  respect  as  his  distinguished  worth,  the  im- 
partant  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  add,  nmjr  I 
he  permitted  to  add,  the  numerous  testimonies  of  his  firiendship 
to  me,  so  justly  demand. 

He  waa  bom  at  Lyme,  May  Slst,  17eS.  His  father  was  Ae 
late  Governor  GriswoU,  heretofore  respectfully  mentioned  in 
these  Letters;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  first  6<v 
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vernor  Wolcot,  and  sister  of  the  second.  He  was  ednooted 
at  Yale  college^  where  be  took  his  first  degree  in  1780.  In 
1783  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  in  1794,  he  was  chosen  a 
represeritative  of  this  state  in  congress;  in  1801,  he  wis 
appointed,  by  President  Adams,  secretary  of  war,  bat  declined 
the  office.  In  1807,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  congress,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Adams,  secretary  of  war,  but 
declined  the  office.  In  1807,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
gress, he  was  appointed  a  jadge  of  the  superior  conrt  in  this 
state.  In  1800,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor;  and,  in 
1811,  was  raised  to  the  chief  seat  of  magistracy.  In  this  sta- 
tion he  died,  October,  1812. 

Governor  Griswold  possessed  an  uncommonly  good  person ; 
was  tall,  well  made,  and  vigorous.  His  complexion,  counte- 
nance, and  eye,  were  remarkably  fine ;  presenting  to  a  spec- 
tator an  almost  sing^ular  combination  of  amiableness  and  dig- 
nity. 

His  mind  was  perfectly  suited  to  such  a  form.  It  was  a 
mind  of  the  first  class ;  combining  an  imagination,  an  under^ 
standing,  and  a  memory,  rarely  united.  With  these  powers 
were  joined  sweetness  of  temper,  unwarping  probity,  great 
candour,  firmness,  which  nothing  could  shake,  and  patriotism^ 
unquestioned  even  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  party.  To  these 
high  attributes  he  added  a  delicacy,  scarcely  rivalled  by  our 
sex,  and  not  often  excelled  by  the  other. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  with  such  qualities  Go- 
vernor Griswold  should  acquire  high  distinction  in  every  em- 
ployment which  he  assumed.  At  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench, 
he  was  considered  as  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  his  com- 
peers. In  congress^  for  several  years,  be  was  regarded  by 
those  of  both  political  parties  as  the  first  man  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  His  knowledge  of  the  public  affairs  and  true 
interests  of  this  country,  for  some  years  before  he  left  con- 
gress, was  probably  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  individual 
member  in  that  body.  It  was  at  once  comprehensive  and 
minute ;  embracing  the  great  and  general  principles  of  sound 
American  policy,  and  entering,  in  a  sense  intuitively,  into 
those  details  of  business,  which  ultimately  regulate  all  the 
practical  concerns  of  a  community,  and  without  which  those 
concerns  can  never  be  directed  either  with  success  or  safety. 
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Whenever  he  spoke,  men  of  all  parties  listened  with  pro- 
found attention ;  for  they  all  knew,  that'he  never  spoke  unless 
to  propose  new  subjects  of  consideration,  or  to  place  those, 
which  were  under  discussion,  in  a  new  and  important  light 
At  the  same  time  the  exact  decorum  which  he  ^observed, 
the  politeness  and  delicacy  with  which  he  treated  his  op- 
ponents, and  the  candour  which  he  manifested  on  every 
subject,  although  they  could  not  subdue  the  stubbornness 
of  party,  compelled  the  respect  even  of  its  champions  for 
Umself. 

In  the  year  1807,  while  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  arguing 
a  cause  of  great  moment  before  the  superior  court  of  Connec- 
ticut, he  was  arrested  by  a  disease,  which  ultimately  terminated 
his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  such  a  man  excelled  in 
every  private  station,  relation,  and  duty  of  life. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  hope  that  he  died  a  Christian. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


VOL.  IV.  h 


SECOND  JOURNEY 


TO     LAKE 


WINIPISEOGEE,  OR  WENTWORTH- 


LETTER  I. 

Journey  to  Andover  through  Providence.  To  Portsmouth 
through  Newburyport.  Rochester,  Norway  Plain. 
Middleton.  Wolfborough,  Governor  Wentworth.  Tuf- 
tonborough.  Moultonborough.  Prospect  of  the  Lake 
Winipiseogee  or  Wentworth  from  the  Red  Mountain. 
Squam,  or  Sullivan  s  Lake.     Return. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  year  1813  I  left  New-Haven,  September  6th, 
the  poblic  commenceinent  having  been  holden  the  preceding 
week,  oil  account  of  a  national  fast ;  and,  proceeding  through 
Hartford  and  Providence,  arrived  at  Charlestown  on  the  10th. 
On  the  2lHt  I  rode  to  Andover.  The  23d  I  proceeded  to 
Salem ;  the  24th  to  Newburjport.  The  25th  I  made  an  ex- 
curtion  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  to  Bradford,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Essex  bridge,  newly  built  upon 
strong  iron  chains,  probably  the  best  mode  of  building  bridges 
hitherto  adopted  in  this  country,  when  the  water  is  deep  and 
the  channel  not  very  wide.  On  the  27th  I  reached  Ports- 
month.  My  companions  in  the  journey  to  Charlestown  were 
two  young  gentlemen,  to  whom  were  added  at  Charlestown 
two  others;  all  of  them  A.  B.  in  Yale  college. 

From  Providence  to  Andover  our  road  was  the  same  which 
has  been  heretofore  mentioned.  Of  this  part  of  my  journey  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  American  board  of  commissioners, 

L  2 
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with  whom  I  met  at  this  time,  found  their  affairs  prosperous ; 
and  were  amply  assured  by  the  liberality,  with  which  their 
funds  were  increased,  that  the  disposition  in  their  countrymen 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  was  very  honourably  ex- 
tending itself,  and  becoming  more  vigorous  in  places,  where 
it  had  been  before  manifested. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Andover  I  found  prospering. 
The  number  of  students  was  fifty. 

The  country  between  Aodover  and  Salem,  except  the 
township  of  Danvers,  is  dull  and  spiritless.  Its  surface  is 
undulating,  but  without  beauty.  The  soil,  the  enclosures, 
and  the  buildings  are  indifferent.  Danvers  is,  generally,  a 
rich  and  beautiful  townshq),  containing  a  succession  of  fine 
enclosures  and  good  houses,  throughout  every  part  of  its  limits 
on  this  road. 

The  country  between  Newburyport  and  Bradford,  lying 
twelve  miles  along  the  Merrimac,  is  a  succession  of  hills  and 
vailies;  both  almost  universally  and  elegantly  arched;  the 
concave  of  the  latter  being  little  else  than  a  counterpart  to 
the  convex  of  the  former.  The  soil,  also,  is  excellent;  and 
the  prospects  are  beautiful. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  fact  not  a  little  interesting, 
that  Mr.  Bartlett,  on  a  farm  which  he  possesses  at  Methnen, 
and  Capt  Stannard,  on  the  plantation  formerly  belonging  to 
Tristram  Dalton,  Esq.,  in  Newbury,  have  renewed  the  culture 
of  wheat  in  this  region,  and  with  very  good  success.  Capt. 
Stannard  raised,  on  three  acres,  one  hundred  bushels.  I 
ate  some  of  the  bread,  made  of  the  wheat  from  Mr.  Bartlett's 
farm,  and  found  it  excellent  For  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  proverbially  and  muver- 
sally  asserted,  that  wheat  could  not  come  to  perfection  through- 
out most  of  the  eastern  half  of  Massachusetts.  The  chum 
is  now  broken,  and  the  authority  of  this  grey-haired  prejudice 
destroyed.  To  Mr.  Bartlett  the  credit  is,  I  believe,  due 
of  having  first  furnished  decisive  proof,  that  it  was  without 
foundation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th,  we  left  Portsmouth,  and  rode  to 
Middleton,  crossing  Piscataqua  bridge,  and  passing  tfaroogli 
Dover  and  Rochester;  thirty-four  miles.  The  road  Ues  on 
the  north  side  of  Cocheco,  and  is  tolerably  good,  except  the 
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last  six  or  eight  miles,  which  are  very  bad.  The  part  whieh 
was  good  was  made  under  the  direction  of  his  Excellency 
John  W^itworth,  Esq.,  then  governor  of  the  province  o£ 
New-Hampshire. 

I  foond  Dover  considerably  improyed  and  beautified  since 
my  last  visit,  and,  what  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to  me,  ftor- 
idslied  with  a  g^d  minister  of  the  GrospeL  The  lands  imme- 
diately west  of  Dover,  and  within  the  limits  of  that  township, 
generaDy  appeared  well  on  this  road,  and  were  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  good  fanners'  houses.  After  passing  three 
or  four  miles,  the  country  assumed  a  lean  and  unpromising  iq>- 
pearance.  The  surfSu^e  was  composed  of  hills,  rising  with 
easy  and  long  acclivities  to  a  very  considerable  height,  and 
open  Tallies  between  them.  The  soil  was  evidendy  poor, 
though  probably  of  a  worse  appearance  on  account  of  a  severe 
drought,  under  which  the  country  at  this  time  laboured.  A 
few  of  the  buildings  looked  well.  The  prospects  were  in  se- 
veral instances  extensive,  and  in  one  magnificent. 

Norway  plain,  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  Norway 
pines  growing  upon  it,  contains  a  decent  village  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  within  the  township  of  Rochester,  and  the  only 
one  between  Dover  and  Wolfborough. 

Four  miles  fiirther,  or  twenty-dght  from  Portsmouth,  the 
road  continued  to  be  good.  The  remainder  ascended  and  de- 
scended, a  succession  of  gradual  acclivities,  covered  with  rocks 
and  stones  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  trayelling  not  only 
exceauvely  inconvenient,  but  at  times  dangerous.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  are  few,  and  thinly  dispersed,  seem  to  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  evil ;  but,  unless  they 
are  assisted  from  some  other  quarter,  they  must  labour  many 
years  before  excurnons  to  Wolfborough  will  be  invited  by  the 
road.  The  forests,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract,  are  oak. 

We  arrived  at  Middleton  a  little  after  sun-set.  The  soil  of 
tins  township  is  pretty  good  grazing  land. 

TIm  next  morning  we  rode  to  Wolfborough  bridge,  where 
there  is  a  decent  village,  consisting  of  about  twenty  houses; 
The  situation  of  this  village  is  very  pleasant  It  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  outlet,  by  which  tfie  waters  of  Smith's  lake, 
and  another  of  a  small  size,  the  name  of  which  I  did  not  learn, 
are  fitcharged  into  the  Winipiseogee.     Just  below  the  bridge 
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commences  a  beautifal  bay,  six  miles  in  length  and  two  hi 
breadth,  strongly  resembling  that  part  of  Lake  George  which 
is  visible  from  the  fort,  but  of  less  than  half  the  extent,  and 
not  terminated  to  the  eye,  as  that  is,  by  a  boundary  of  moon- 
tains.  The  view  here  is  only  beantiAil.  The  winding  of  die 
shores  is  superior  to  what  is  seen  there.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  transparency;  and  the  islands,  and  points  of  land,  and 
the  distant  mountains  are  all  very  interesting  objects. 

The  shore  in  this  region  is  handsome,  sufficiently  varied,  and 
sloping  gracefnlly  towards  the  water's  edge.  The  soil  also  is 
rich,  and,  wherever  it  is  tolerably  cultivated,  is  covered  with  a 
fine  verdure.    The  outlet  is  a  large  and  sprightly  mill-stream* 

All  the  productions  of  the  climate,  the  grains,  the  grass,  the 
flax,  the  hortulane  vegetables,  and  the  frmts,  flourish  in  this 
spot.  Peach  trees  grow  well,  and  resist  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  Yet  they  die  within  a  few  years,  from  some  cause 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  bnt  not  improhably  the  ravages 
of  the  peach  worm.  Fruits  of  every  other  kind  are  very  pro§> 
perous.  Eariy  frosts  in  the  autunm  are  rarely  known,  but  the 
spring  is  often  cold  and  backward,  the  atmosphere  being 
chilled  by  die  waters  of  the  lake,  which  are  kept  cold  for  a 
considerable  season  by  the  ice. 

Various  kinds  of  fine  fish  are  caught  at  the  bridge^  and 
elsewhere,  in  great  abundance.  Among  them  are  die  foW 
lowing: — 

Trout,  weighing  from  one  to  twenty  pounds :  pike,  one  to 
four:  perch,  one  to  dwee :  roach,  one  to  two:  cush,  one  to 
four :  pout,  eels,  fcc. 

Wolfborough,  Middleton,  Tuftonborouf^,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  country,  are  principally  inhabited  by 
Baptists,  of  the  class  vulgarly  called  Fre%  WiOerSp  who  me 
generally  extremely  ignorant 

It  is  a  very  great  evil  to  these  setdemeBts,  and  fluuiy  others 
in  New- Hampshire,  that  they  are,  and  for  a  fiimsidni  dhlf i 
length  of  dme  have  been,  destitute  of  weU-educatsd  miaisters 
of  the  Grospel.  The  last  mmisler  of  Wolfborough  died  about 
fourteen  vears  since ;  and  the  reactance  to  be  at  the  neoeih 
sary  expense  has  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  settfing 
another.    This  is  an  extensive  oalanuty  in  New-Hampshira, 

Five  miles  east  of  the  bridge  is  tbe  seat  focmeriy  belODging 
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lo  Us  ExeeDency  Jolin  Wentworth,  Esq.  This  gentleman  was 
the  greatest  benefiM^tor  to  the  pronnce  of  New-Hampshire 
■lentioBed  in  its  histoiy.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  und^stand- 
ing,  lefined  taste*  enlarged  views,  and  a  dignified  spirit  His 
mannerSy  also,  were  elegant,  and  his  disposition,  enterprising* 
Agricnitiire  in  tins  proyince  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  BMB.  He  also  originated  the  formation  of  new  roads, 
and  the  improyement  of  old  ones.  All  these  circumstances 
tendeted  him  very  popular;  and  he  would  probably  have  eon- 
timied  to  increase  his  reputation*  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  controversy  between  Gvteat  Britsiii  and  the  colonies. 
As  the  case  was,  he  retired  finom  the  ohsir  with  an  unimpeach- 
able character,  and  with  higgler  reputation  than  any  other  man 
who  at  that  time  held  the  same  office  in  tins  country. 

A  specimen  of  his  good  taste,  and  a  very  striking  one,  was 
exhibited  in  the  fact,  that  he  chose  the  border  of  this  lake  for 
his  summer  residence.  It  was  not  then»  and  even  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been,  customary  for  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants of  New-England  to  fix  their  country  ieats  upon  the  fine 
pieces  of  water,  with  which  at  little  distances  it  b  everywhere 
adorned.  When  Governor  Wentworth  came  to  this  country, 
the  region,  surrounding  the  Wiaqiiseogee,  was  almost  abso- 
hrtely  a  forest  Few  men  have  those  preconceptions  of  taste, 
if  I  m$y  call  them  such,  especially  with  respect  to  subjects,  to 
the  contanplation  of  which  the  mind  is  led  by  conversation,  or 
prastioe,  which  anticipates  beauty  and  elegaose  in  a  wilder- 
aeast  and  finds  them  Udden  beneath  the  rude  covering  of 
natoie.  Governor  Wentworth,  however,  found  them  here; 
wmAt  by  bmlding  on  this  ground,  set  an  example,  which  will  one 
day  be  foBowed  by  multitudes  of  his  countrymen.  The  time 
wil  eoBie»  when  it  will  not  be  thought  necessary  to  place  a 
eountry  resadenoe  in  the  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  desirable 
tD  ioA  for  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  in  die  neiglibourhood  of 
ilwiillings  of  Buueket  people  and  the  stalls  df  butchers. 

The  house  of  Crovenior  Wentworth  fell,  after  he  left  the 
,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  were  unworthy  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  has  advanccxi  far  in 
immj  and  ruin.  The  ground,  on  which  it  stands,  will  pio- 
baUy  invite,  at  some  future  period^  a  man  of  a  similar  dispo- 
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ffitioQ  to  revive  what  it  has  lost,  and  add  to  it  new  oniaments 
supplied  by  wealth,  and  fashioned  by  genius  and  taste. 

Wednesday  night  it  blew  a  storm  from  the  north-east,  and 
rained  violently.  The  rain  continued  by  turns  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  We  set  out,  however,  at  two  o'clock,  and  rode 
through  Tuftonborough  and  Moultonborough  to  Center  Har* 
bour  :  twenty  miles.  The  road  was  such,  that  we  were  aUe 
to  travel  without  inconvenience  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  distance  very  good.  The  forests  are 
oak,  &C. 

The  soil  of  Tuftonborough  is  alternately  good  and  indif- 
ferent, and  the  surface  an  interchange  of  rough  and  pleasant 
grounds.  We  saw  nothing  like  a  village.  Most  of  the  set- 
tlements appear  to  have  been  recently  made. 

There  are  several  arms  of  the  lake  stretching  far  into  this 
township,  of  which  we  had  a  succession  of  beautiful  views. 

Moultonborough  is  a  softer,  pleasanter  township  than  Tuf- 
tonborough. The  settlements  have  been  longer  made,  the 
cultivation  is  better,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  more 
prosperous  than  their  neighbours. 

Moultonborough  includes  a  single  congregation,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  worthy  minister.  This  fact,  to  an  observer  of 
human  afiairs,  will  eaisily  explain  the  superiority  oi  their  cha- 
racter and  their  circumstances. 

Rochester  contained,  in  1790,  2,857 ;  in  1800,  2,646 ;  in 
1810,  2,118  inhabitants.  Middleton  contained,  in  1790,  617 ; 
in  1800,  431 ;  in  1810,  439  inhabitants.  Wolfborongh  con- 
tained, in  1790,  447 ;  in  1800,  941 ;  in  1810,  1,376  inha- 
bitants. Tuftonborough  contained,  in  1790,  109;  in  1800, 
357;  in  1810,  709  inhabitants.  Moultonborough  contained, 
in  1790,  565;  in  1800,  857 ;  in  1810,  994  inhabitants. 

We  reached  Center  Harbour  in  the  evening,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs«  Little.  Mr.  Little  died  the  preceding 
sprin&^,  universally  lamented  as  a  benefactor  to  this  part  of  Ae 
countr}'. 

The  next  morning  we  determined  on  an  excursion  to  the 
sununit  of  the  Red  Mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
complete  view  of  the  Winipiseogee,  or,  as  I  shall  henceforth 
call  it,  the  Wentwortk.    Accordingly  we  set  out  on  horseback 
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8t  an  early  boor,  and  rode  quite  to  the  highest  point.  The 
ascent  was  often  steep  and  difficult,  but  nowhere  impracticable. 
When  we  had  reached  the  summit,  we  found  a  prospect  worth 
not  only  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  but  that  of  our  whole  jour- 
ney. We  stood  on  the  south-eastern  point  of  these  moun- 
tains, which  was  posited  with  extreme  felicity  for  our  purpose, 
and  commanded,  without  obstruction,  a  view  of  all  the  sub* 
jaoent  and  surrounding  country. 

South-westward,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles,  appeared 
the  conical  summit  of  Monadnoc,  like  a  blue  cloud  in  the  skirt 
of  the  horiion,  and  looked  down  on  every  object  in  that  part 
of  the  hemisphere.  A  succession  of  other  mountains,  of  di- 
versified forms  and  elevations,  extended  on  either  hand  firom 
this  eminence,  till  they  reached  and  passed  our  parallel.  Di- 
rectly  north  of  us  rose  the  Sandwich  mountains,  a  magnificent 
range,  proceeding  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Here  a  succession  of 
finely  varied  summits,  of  the  boldest  figures,  and  wn4)ped  in 
a  mantle  of  misty  azure,  ascended  far  above  all  parts  of  the 
visible  earth.  Singly,  they  were  in  an  eminent  degree  sub- 
lime ;  in  their  union,  they  broke  upon  the  view  with  grandeur 
inexpressible. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  appearance  of  the  Great  Os- 
sapee.  Mount  Major,  Moose  Mountain,  and  the  mountain  of 
Alton.  I  shall  only  add,  that  they  were  seen  from  this  point 
with  an  advantage  so  superior  to  what  had  appeared  in  the 
prospect  takoi  by  us  in  the  preceding  year,  as  to  be  in  a  sense 
whoUy  new. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  we  stood, 
and  IB  the  bottom  of  the  immense  valley  below,  spread  south- 
eastward the  waters  of  the  Wentworth  in  complete  view,  ex- 
cept that  one  or  two  of  its  arms  were  partially  concealed  by 
iDterveBing  peninsulas.  A  finer  object  of  the  same  nature  was 
perhaps  never  seen.  The  lakes,  which  I  had  visited  in  my 
BOftbem  and  western  excursions,  were  all  of  them  undivided 
masses,  bordered  by  shores  comparatively  straight  This 
was,  centrally,  a  vast  column,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  firom  six  to  eight  in  breadth, 
shooting  out  with  inimitable  beauty  a  succession  of  arms,  some 
of  them  not  inferior  in  length  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake. 
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These  were  fashioned  with  every  eI^;anoe  of  figure,  bordefod 
with  the  most  beantifiil  winding  shores,  and  studded  with  a 
mnltitode  of  islands.  Their  relative  positions,  also,  oooU 
scarcely  be  more  happy. 

Many  of  the  islands  in  die  lake  are  large,  exqnisitdy 
fashioned,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  not  less  singular  than 
pleasing.  As  they  met  the  eye,  when  surveyed  firom  this 
summit,  they  were  set  in  groupes  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
channel,  and  left  this  vast  field  of  water  unoccupied  between 
them.  Their  length  was,  universally,  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  lake,  and  they  appeared  as  if  several  chains  of  hills, 
originally  crossing  the  country  in  that  direction,  had  by  some 
convulsion  been  merged  in  the  water  so  low,  that  no  part  of 
them  was  left  visible  except  the  oblong  segments  of  their 
summits.  Of  those,  which,  by  their  size  and  situation,  were 
most  conspicuous,  I  counted  forty-five,  without  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  smaller  ones,  or  such  as  were  obscured. 

The  points,  which  intrude  into  this  lake,  were  widely  di£> 
ferent  from  tihose  wUch  were  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
Lake  George,  bold,  masculine  blufis,  impinging  directly  upon 
the  water.  These  in  several  instances  were  spacious  penin* 
sulas,  fitted  to  become  rich  and  delightful  residenoea  of  man, 
often  elevated  into  handsome  hiDs,  and  sloping  gracefully  iato 
the  lake. 

On  the  west,  also,  immediately  beneath  our  feet,  lay  Squam 
Lake,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  by  the  name  of 
SuUivanf  from  Major  General  Sullivan,  formerly  president  of 
this  state.  This  sheet  of  water  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  no 
other,  and  is  richly  furnished  with  its  suite  of  islands,  poialB, 
and  promontories,  among  the  least  of  which  was  the  momitaui, 
whence  we  gained  our  prospect.  The  separation  betwaea 
these  lakes  is  formed  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  capable,  in  die 
judgment  of  Mr.  Little,  of  admitting  a  navigable  commiarioft> 
tion  between  them,  at  die  expense  of  five  hundred  ddbnrs. 
To  us  they  appeared  but  one,  a  narrow  part  of  which  was 
naturally  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  the  intervening  forest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  than  the  appearance  of 
these  fields  of  water,  extending  on  both  sides  of  die  pro- 
montory where  we  stood,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  The 
whole  scene  was  made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  parts,  and 
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these  were  so  arranged,  as  to  compose  a  finisked  whole.  But 
the  impression  was  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  objects 
with  which  these  waters  were  surrounded.  The  expansion 
was  vast  and  noble.  Several  smaller  and  very  beantifiil  lakes 
illmnined,  in  spots,  the  dark  ground  of  forest  by  which  they 
were  encircled.  Subordinate  hills,  and  intervening  vallies, 
witti  houses*  enclosures,  and  other  proofs  of  cultivation,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  neighbouring  region,  added,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  we  could  have  wished,  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  ruder  scenery.  As  these  objects  receded  and  vanished, 
the  distant  mountains  began  to  ascend  in  misty  and  awfid 
grandeur,  and  raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us 
and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  while  to  the  eye  of  imagination  tins 
vast  array  of  magnifieenee  was  designed  only  to  be  the  en- 
doeure  of  the  field  of  waters  ben'eath  our  feet 

After  we  had  feasted  ourselves  upon  the  prospect  as  long  as 
our  circumstances  would  permit,  we  descended  the  mountain, 
and  returned  to  Mrs.  Iittle*s.  At  three  o'clock,  bidding  adieu 
to  this  worthy  family,  we  resumed  our  journey.  Passing 
through  Holdemess  and  Plymouth,  we  reached  Romney  that 
evening.  The  next  morning  we  rode  to  Tarleton's  to  c&mer. 
In  the  afternoon  my  companions  proceeded  to  Newbury,  and 
thenoe  to  Bradford.  My  horse  having  become  suddenly  lame, 
I  directed  my  course  the  shortest  way  to  Orford  in  a  rain, 
which  rendered  the  journey  sufficiently  disagreeable.  The 
next  morning  my  companions  rejoined  me.  On  Monday  we 
rode  to  Windsor,  and  on  Tuesday  to  Walpole.  Here  they 
left  me  again  for  Keene,  whikt  I,  passing  through  Westmore- 
land, crossed  the  Connecticut  to  Putney,  and  again  from 
Brattleborough  to  Hinsdale,  and  proceeded  thence  to  North- 
Md.  The  next  day  we  reached  Northampton ;  and,  having 
parted  with  our  Charlestown  companions  at  Springfield,  ar^ 
lived  at  New-Haven  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of  October. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  11. 


General  Remarks  upon  New- Hampshire.  lis  Papulation, 
Soil,  and  Agriculture.  Form  of  Government.  Support 
of  Religion. 

Dear  Sir; 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  few  general  obserta- 
tioDs  on  New-Hampshire.  ^ 

This  state  Kes  between  42^  and  45^  11'  nordi  latitude,  and 
between  72^  4(K  and  70^  28'  west  longitude.  I  am,  however, 
of  opinion,  that,  if  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  winch 
terminated  the  revolutionary  war,  were  to  be  exactly  fol- 
lowed, its  northern  point  would  be  found  not  far  from  45^  8(K. 
This  state  is  of  a  triang^ular  figure,  about  170  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  perhaps  more  truly  190.  '  At  the  touthera 
extremity  it  is  90  miles  in  breadth ;  at  the  northern  it  comes 
almost  to  a  point  Its  area  is  9,491  square  miles,  or  6,074,240 
acres.  On  the  north  it  abuts  upon  Lower  Canada.  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  western  bank  of  the  Connectieut; 
on  the  east  by  Mas8achusetts*-Bay ;  on  the  north-east  by  the 
district  of  Maine ;  and  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts. 

New-Hampshure  contains  six  counties. 

InhftUtantt  Inhabitaiiti  UhaMtwti 

In  17M.  In  18M.  In  ISIf. 

Rockin^mm 43,169  45,427  50,175 

Straffoid 28,601  82,614  41,505 

Hillsborough 82,871  43,809  40^49 

Cheshire 28,772  88,825  40,988 

Grafton 12,590  20,199  28,462 

Coos 882  2,692  8,991 

Total,     141,885      183,858      2144U* 

Increase,  during  the  first  ten  years 41,978 

Increase,  during  the  second  ten  years 80,556 

*  By  the  censin  of  1890,  New-HaiDfMhire  contmined  S44,161  inhabit- 
ant.—  Fub. 
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It  is  diflb^ult  to  distribute  this  state  into  obvious,  and  yet 
accnrate  dirisions.  The  country  along  the  Connecticut,  until 
we  ascend  the  mountains  of  Littleton,  resembles  that  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  yalley,  however,  is  generally  narrower.  The 
next  division  is  formed  by  the  range  of  Mount  Washington ; 
the  only  collection  of  mountains  in  this  state,  which,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  is  of  any  great  extent  The  northern  half, 
as  will  appear  from  observations  heretofore  made,  is  in  the 
proper  sense  a  mountaineus  country. 

New-Hampshire  abounds  in  lakes.  Umbagog,  from  such 
information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  larger  than  die 
Wentworth,  and  there  are  several  smaller  ones,  not  mentioDed 
in  these  Letters. 

The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  New-England  stales, 
Rhode-Island  excepted.  In  many  places  it  is  rich;  and 
under  a  superior  husbandry  would  easily  become  rich  in  many 
others.  Much  of  it  is  better  fitted  for  grazing  than  for  agri- 
culture. The  light  and  warm  lands  might  easily  be  rendered 
productive  by  the  use  of  gypsum.  Those,  which  border  the 
Merrimac,  are  extensively  of  this  nature.  The  improvement 
of  its  navigation  will  easily  and  cheaply  furnish  the  inhabitants 
on  its  borders  as  far  up  as  Concord,  or  Boscawen,  with  this 
valuable  manure ;  wlnle,  on  the  Connecticut,  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  Bath.  When  the  reluctance  to  alter  their  modes  of 
husbandry,  so  often  and  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  farmers, 
shall  have  been  overcome,  and  the  eflScacy  of  gypsum  shall  be 
realized^  such  lands  wQl  possess  a  new  value,  and  their  pro- 
duce be  increased  beyond  what  the  proprietors  could  now  be 
induced  to  believe. 

A  great  multitude  of  neat  cattle,  fed  in  the  pastures  of 
New-Hampshire,  are  annually  driven  to  the  mari^ets  on  the 
eastern  shore.  To  sheep,  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  very 
well  suited ;  and  their  numbers  are  fast  increasmg. 

Pew  countries  in  the  worid  are  better  furnished  with  mitt- 
streams  and  null-seats  than  New- Hampshire.  Manufactures 
are  begun  in  various  places ;  and  ere  long  will  be  an  object  of 
primary  attention  to  tfie  inhabitants.  Iron  is  already  made  on 
a  large  scale  at  Franconia. 

The  trade  of  New-Hampshire  is  principaUy  carried  on  with 
Boston;  and  to  some  extent  with 'Hartford,  Newburyport, 
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Portsmouth,  and  Portland.  Conneotkmt  rirer  fomkilies  almott 
one  hundred  miles  of  water  conveyance  to  the  inhabitants  on 
the  western  border.  The  central  parts  are  beginning  to  de- 
rive similar  advantages  from  the  Meirimao,  aided  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex  canaL  The  people  in  the  north  have  beg«n  to  send 
cattle  to  Qnriiec.  In  1810  and  1811,  a  road  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  that  city,  wai  opened  to  die  Umted 
States,  near  the  place  where  the  Conneotisut  crosses  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  From  Montreal  to  the  same  plaee 
the  distance  is  less ;  but  no  toad  has  hitherto  been  opened 
through  the  intervening  wildemesd*  The  trade  erf*  P(Mrt8- 
mouth  with  the  interior  has,  hitherto,  faiien  in  a  great  nwnsuie 
into  the  hands  of  its  rivals.  Newburyport  and  Pordand  have 
engrossed  a  part,  and  Boston  much  more.  Numerous  turn- 
pike roads  have  been  cut  firom  that  capital  in  every  direction, 
and  particularly  through  a  great  part  of  the  interi<nr  of  New* 
Hampshire.  The  trade  from  the  country  along  the  Connec- 
ticut, below  Bath,  has  within  a  few  years  been  turned  towards 
Hartford ;  and  the  business,  done  in  this  channel,  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  agriculture  of  this  state,  particularly  that  in  the  central 
and  eastern  parts,  is  visibly  inferior  to  that  of  their  southern 
neighbours.  The  fruits,  requiring  a  warm  climate,  either  do 
not  grow  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  flourish.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  sufficient  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
them. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  differ  little  firom  those  of 
Massachusetts.  The  proper  New-£n§^and  character  isi  I 
think,  more  evident  than  in  Vermont.  The  political  consti- 
tution is  altogether  better.  The  government  is  obvionsly 
more  stable.  The  inhabitants  discover  less  propensity  to  dis- 
order ;  and  men,  who  are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking  offices, 
seem  less  willing  to  countenance  it. 

The  government  of  New-Hampshire  is  founded  upon  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  established  at  Concord,  September 
5th,  1792.  To  this  constitution  is  prefixed  a  bill  of  rights, 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  articles,  and  containing  in  substance 
the  declarations,  which  are  found  in  most  other  American  in- 
struments of  the  same  nature.  To  these  are  added,  as  you 
would  conclude  from  their  number,  several  others.     In  the 
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waA  aitMe  waanHtj  sod  piety»  righ%  gnHnkled  oo  erao- 
goKed  ptiaeiplei,  are  dechved  to  gbe  the  bert  and  greatest 
•eearity  to  gOTennaent;  and  the  legwlafie  it  acoonUiigij 
eaqpowared  to  avtboiiae  eongragatioM  to  Budw  adequate  pro- 
▼Mioo,  at  tkair  own  ezpeoie,  for  the  aaartenanoe  of  Pjtoteitaal 
twechaiB  of  nuni&tj  aod  leiigioii.  At  die  aaaM  time  it  u 
deolarad,  that  no  peraoa  of 'any  partieiilar  leligioM  denoaoiDa- 
tion  ahaD  be  oooipdled  to  pay  towaida  die  anpport  of  a 
teacher,  who  is  of  a  diflEmnt  one.  It  is  also  deofaoed,  that 
e? ery  deoomination  ot  CbristiaDS,  demeaniiig  ttiemsdres  as 
good  sulgeotB  of  the  state,  shall  be  eqaaDy  mder  its  protec- 
tioo,  and  entitled  to  equal  priTileges ;  and  that  no  seet  shaH 
ever  be  legally  subordinated  to  another. 

By  the  thirteenth  article,  persons,  conscienlioosly  scrap*- 
Ions  abont  the  lawfnlness  of  bearing  arms,  are  exenqited,  on 
condition  of  paying  an  eqmndent. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  it  is  declared,  that  in  all  cases,  and  at 
dl  times,  the  military  ongfat  to  be  ond^r  strict  sobordinalion 
to,  and  goremed  by  the  civil  power. 

In  the  twent]F-se?enth  it  is  declared,  that  in  time  of  peace 
no  soldier  shall  be  qnartered  in  any  hoase  without  die  coo- 
sent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  the  time  oi  war,  bat  by  the  dvil 
magistrate,  in  a  manner  <»dained  by  the  legisiatore. 

In  the  thirty-thifd  die  magistracy  is  forbidden  to  demand 
BKeesMve  bail  or  soreties,  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inffict 
craelor  vnosoal  punishments. 

In  the  nineteenth,  general  wmants  are  forbidden;  and 
dM  right  of  dM  sulgect  to  be  secure  firom  all  unreasonable 
searches  and  seiaure  of  his  perM>n,  houses,  papers,  and  pos- 


In  the  tUrty-iMi,  die  independence  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judidd  court,  **  quam  din  bene  se  gesserint,"  and 
honourable  salaries,   established  by  standing  laws,  are  re- 


in the  diirty-sizth,  pennons  are  forbidden,  except  m  con- 
sideration of  actual  services ;  and  granti  for  any  pensions,  ex- 
cept for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  legislaHiifi  conrists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  annually  by  ballot. 
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A  representative  must  have  been  two  years  at  least,  next 
preceding  his  election,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  must  have 
an  estate  within  the  district,  which  he  represents,  of  the  vahie 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  half  of  it  freehold ;  must  at  the  time 
of  his  election  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  which  he  repre- 
sents ;  must  be  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and  with  the  ceasiag 
of  these  qualifications  ceases  to  be  a  representative* 

Every  senator  and  representative  has  a  right  to  have  his 
protest  or  dissent  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  senate  consists  of  twelve  members. 

Every  senator  must  be  of  the  Protestant  religion;  must 
possess  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
lying  within  the  state ;  must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  must  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  seven  years,  next  preceding 
his  election ;  and  at  the  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for 
which  he  is  chosen. 

The  senate  tries  impeachments  made  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  governor,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  a  senator, 
must  have  an  estate  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  the 
one  half  of  it  a  fireehold,  lying  in  the  state. 

The  power  of  pardoning  offences,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment by  the  house  of  representatives,  is  in  the  governor 
and  council. 

The  council  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senaton* 
Its  duty  is  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
government.     The  number  of  members  is  five. 

All  judicial  officers  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavionr; 
but  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  and  council  upon  ad- 
dress of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
however,  hold  their  commissions  but  five  years.  Judges  and 
sheriffs  hold  their  offices  only  to  the  age  of  seventy.  The 
legislators  and  magistrates  are  required  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  science,  seminaries  and  public  schools ; 
and  to  give  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactmes, 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  required  to  countenance  and  inculcate  all  the  social 
virtues. 
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It  is  mmecessary  to  make  any  particular  remarks  on  this 
eolistitution.  It  has  its  defects ;  but  they  are  perhaps  as  few 
as  can  be  found  in  most  instruments  of  this  nature.  If  it 
should  be  watchfully  preserved,  and  faithfully  administered, 
thme  seems  to  be  no  reason,  why  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hanpslnre  may  not  for  a  long  time  enjoy  their  full  share  of 
eiTil  freedom  and  happiness. 

Had  the  constitution  empowered  the  legislature  to  require, 
and  not  merely  to  authorise,  all  the  inhabitants  to  contribute, 
INToportionally,  towards  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  re- 
senring  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  would 
have  been  happier.  This  truth  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
the  present  state  of  religion  in  New- Hampshire.  The  exist- 
ing laws  on  this  subject  are  such,  upon  the  whole,  as  to  leave 
it  extensirely  at  loose  ends. 

Of  ail  religious  sects,  those  which  owe  their  existence  to 
tlie  reluctance,  felt  by  ever}-  avaricious  man,  to  support  the 
public  worship  of  God,  are  the  worst  in  their  churacter,  and 
the  most  hopeless  of  reformation.  Arguments  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  opening  the  purse  are  addressed  to  a  heart  of  stone, 
and  an  intellect  of  lead.  The  very  fact,  that  a  man  has 
quitted  on  this  ground  a  religion,  which  he  approved,  for 
one  which  he  disapproved,  will  make  him  an  enemy  to  the 
former,  and  a  zealot  for  the  latter.  Conviction  and  prin- 
eiple  are  here  out  of  the  question.  The  only  inquiry,  the 
only  thought,  is  concerning  a  sum  of  money,  so  pitiful,  that 
the  proprietor  is  ashamed  of  being  even  suspected  of  his  real 
design.  In  itself  it  is  a  base  fraud ;  and  all  the  measures, 
employed  Co  carry  it  into  execution,  partake  of  the  same 
baseness.  To  preserve  his  pelf,  the  man  belies  his  consci- 
ence and  insults  his  Maker.  To  appease  the  one,  and  soothe 
the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  some  appearance  of 
character  among  his  neighbours,  he  endeavours  to  make  up 
in  the  show  of  zeal  what  he  so  evidently  lacks  of  common 
honesty.  Hence  he  becomes  enthusiastic,  bigoted,  censori- 
ons,  impervious  to  conviction,  a  wanderer  after  every  strag- 
gfing  cxhorter,  and  every  bewildered  tenet ;  and  thus  veers 
firom  one  folly  and  falsehood  to  another,  and  another, 
throughout  his  life.     This  conduct  is  often  challenged  as  a 
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mere  exercise  of  the  rights  of  confcieiice ;  bat  oonaoieiioe  m 
equally  a  stranger  to  the  oondact  and  the  man. 

The  real  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  disre* 
gard  to  moral  obligation,  diat  indiflTerence  to  the  Creator  and 
his  laws,  to  the  seal  and  its  fatore  destiny,  which  is  em|rfia- 
tically  called  Nihilism.  Men  may  be  irreHgions  under  a  set- 
tled system  of  doctrines  and  duties;  but,  while  life  lasts,  there 
is  always  a  hope  remaining,  that  they  nay  retom  to  a  better 
character;  becaose  there  are  means  within  their  reach^  by 
which  their  return  may  possiUy  be  accompfished*  In  the 
present  case,  duty  to  the  sonl,  and  its  salvation,  ere  bartered 
for  a  sum  of  money ;  that  is,  for  die  purpose  of  saving  a  iom 
of  money,  which  cannot  ba  grudged  without  meanness,  nor 
mentioned  without  a  blush. 

One  of  the  chief  evils,  under  which  New-Hampshire 
labours,  is  the  want  of  union  and  concert  in  the  managfi 
ment  of  public  affairs.  The  sense  of  a  common  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  loosely  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  Tliose  in  the 
eastern  countries  are  apparendy  litde  connected  with  those 
in  the  western ;  and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  state  still  less 
perhaps  with  either.  Boston  conmiands  a  great  part  of  thdr 
trade.  The  efficacy  of  a  commercial  metropolis  of  the  state, 
so  often  useful  as  a  bond  of  union,  is  in  New-Hampshire 
almost  absolutely  unknown.  Nor  have  any  other  means 
been  hitherto  found  sufficient  to  unite  men  of  influence,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  community,  in  such  a  fiwqiiency  of 
intercourse,  and  in  such  a  sympathy  of  interest,  as  seem  indis- 
pensable to  the  promotion  of  a  common  good.  Twenty-three 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  constitution  was  established'; 
and  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  permanent  seat 
of  government 

In  some  states,  and  at  times  in  those  which  are  small, 
what  may  be  caHed  a  state  pride  has  produced  that  sense  of 
a  common  interest,  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  an  en- 
larged understanding,  and  from  higher  motives.  New-Haaqp- 
shire  seems  to  be  destitute  even  of  diis  auxiliary.  In  other 
communities,  birth  and  education  on  the  same  ground  have 
produced  this  effect  But  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  New- 
Hampshire  are,  or  lately  were,  immigrants  from  other  atates. 
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Tine»  howtifCT,  will  remote  the  evils  flowing  firom  dnt  loiuee. 
If  the  public  functioiiaries,  aod  other  men  of  infloence,  conld 
be  indneed  to  unite  in  [uomotbg  with  leal  and  expanmve 
Tiews  the  pnUic  and  private  education  of  their  countrymen, 
a  ■uperior  agriculture,  and  such  arts  and  manufactures  as 
are  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country;  could  they 
in  a  wise  and  public-spirited  system  of  gorem- 
kfiance  of  party ;  could  they  with  a  single  voice  be- 
fiioid  the  progress  of  religion;  New-Hampshire  would  ere 
loqg  raaliie  a  higher  reputation^  and  more  ample  prospe- 
lily,  flian  the  most  sanguine  of  its  dtiiens  have  hitherto  ex- 
ported. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


m2 
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ScpAeaber.  181S,  hi  ooMpMy  with 
Ml  excvnioB  to  Ike  w^Mtam  piutior 
T«k.    At  lilckfald  I  wm  dKMMd  wca 
cyrifirtial  stom,  wkick  niT«f(«d  ii 
aeoonderaUe  p«t  of  Ike  tmtwtm 
«r  Ne«>>EiigbiML    Oft  Ike  Mdi  I  pco- 
on  Ike  mast  day  to  KooHkiO^  mi 
tommi  it  BoC  a  Edfe  iapfOTod  in  Ike  miaber  oad  T«hM  of  iti 

HI  Ike  good  Older,  HKmh,  andrdigkMi  ofitsw- 


Oft  Ike  9Blk,  in  ooaipeBj  whk  teretml  gondeaeii  of  tiuit  Til- 
bge,  I  f ifded  Ike  Kootilrilf  mowitaiiit.  The  taivpiko 
rood,  HHde  ooae  ymn  nice  orer  theoe  keiglits  fiom  Koot* 
AM  to  Wadkni,  eaaUed  us  to  gain  tke  Bommit  witkoot  any 
otker  diHeatty,  eseept  wkat  arises  from  tkeir  great  eleTalioD. 
Waggons,  aaid  at  tanes  eren  ehaises,  Ikoagk  it  most  be  ooh- 
fisssed  with  wumj  a  hard  stmggle,  climb  this  ascent  Wo 
gained  it  portly  on  horseback,  and  partly  on  foot  On  a 
height,  more  timn  two  thousand  feet  abo?e  the  eonmion  soi^ 
fhee,  we  fennd  two  lakes ;  the  northern  doll  and  dreary,  die- 
igured  by  a  Taiiety  of  gloomy  aqoatio  plants,  and  onearolod 
>f  a  dismal  border  of  swamp  shrabbery;  the  sonthem  dean, 

and  sorroanded  by  a  neat  shore.  Both  tofnthar 
aboat  a  mae  hi  length.   A  brook,  issuing  fiom  Iho  fnnnaff^ 

its  waters  into  the  latter.    Aorom  Ihis  stream  hff 
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our  road.  Soon  after,  we  entered  the  forest  on  the  sondi; 
and,  after  penetrating  it  about  a  mile,  came  to  a  scene  which 
amply  repaid  ns  for  onr  toil.  On  the  rear  of  the  great  ridge 
stretched  oat  before  ns  two  spurs  of  a  vast  height.  Between 
them  sunk  a  ravine,  enctending  several  miles  in  length,  and  in 
different  places  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  The  mountains  on  either  side  were  steep,  wild  and 
shaggy,  covered  almost  everywhere  with  a  dark  forest,  the 
lofty  trees  of  which  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
other  as  the  eve  wianAsred  towatdn  the  bottom^  In  wmke 
places  their  branches  became  united ;  m  otben,  separatecl  by 
a  small  distance,  they  left  a  line  of  absolute  darknesa^  re- 
sembling in  its  dimensions  a  winding  rivulet,  here  soikewhat 
wider,  there  narrower,  and  appearing  as  if  it  were  a  solitary 
bye-path  to  the  nether  world.  All  beneath  seemed  t^  be 
midnight,  although  the  day  was  uncommonly  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  all  above  a  dreaory  solitude,  sechided  from  the  woiM, 
and  destined  never  to  be  wandered  over  by  the  feet  of  maa* 
At  the  head  of  this  vdley  stood  a  precipice ;  here  desoeiidiBg 
]Serpendieulariy,  there  overhanging  with  a  stujiendona  and 
awftil  grandeur.  Over-  a  bed  of  stone  beside  onr  feet  ran  a 
mill-stream ;  which  discharged  the  waters  of  the  hkea,  and 
from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  rushed  in  a  perpendicnldr  tor- 
rent, perfectly  white  and  glittering,  nearly  three  bundled  feet 
in  length.  This  magnificent  current,  after  dashing  npoil  a 
shelf,  falls  over  a  second  precipice  of  one  hundred  feet;  when 
it  vanishes  in  the  midnight  beneath,  and  rolls  over  a  suceea^ 
sion  of  precipices  until  it  finally  escapes  from  the  mountaiiiik 
and  empties  its  waters  into  the  river  KaaterskilL  A  cloud  Of 
vapour,  raised  by  the  dashing  of  this  stream  on  the  successive 
shelves  in  its  bed,  rises  above  the  forests  which  shroud  fk^ 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  winds  beautifully  away  firom  Ite 
sijC^t  until  it  finally  vanishes  in  the  bewildered  courae  of  this 
immense  chasm.  On  the  bosom  of  this  elegant  volume  af 
mist  appears  to  the  eye,  placed  in  a  proper  position,  a  suc- 
cession of  rain-bows,  floating  slowly  and  gracefully  doim  the 
valley,  and  reluctantly  yielding  their  place  to  others  by  which 
they  are  continually  followed.  No  contrast  can  be  more  pem 
feet  than  that  of  these  cirdes  of  light  to  the  rude  scenery  by 
which  they  ere  environed ;  and  no  olgect  of  tUa  natne  wUdi 
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Ka«l>idD  htt  become  a  considerable  town,  containing  many 
tdiMUe  liottBes  and  stores,  a  court-house  and  Presbyterian 
chuith,  both  new  and  handsome.  Its  moral  aspect  is  also 
oMteiallf  changed.  Religion  has  spread,  and  is  still  spread- 
ing, extensively  over  this  settlement.  A  Bible  society  for 
the  comity  of  Greene  was  formed  here  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
riral,  with  a  seal  and  liberality  very  honourable  to  the  gen- 

tknen  concerned. 

Cairo,  formerly  Canton,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wil- 
demest  in  1804,  is  now  become  a  promising  settlement, 
adorned  with  a  neat  village,  surrounding  a  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  same  character. 

New-Durham  is  completely  settled;  all  the  farms  being 
occupied  and  cultivated.  Of  this  fine  tract  I  had  a  de- 
lightful view  from  the  ridge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  lying 
on  the  west,  and  formerly  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  It 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  country  long  inhabited ;  and  with  its  fine 
surface,  rich  ftrms,  and  high  groves,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
landscape. 

The  valley  beyond  this  ridge,  which  in  1804  was  an  almost 
absohite  solitude,  was  now  parcelled  out  into  farms,  and  set 
with  human  habitations.  A  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch  has 
been  erected  over  the  Scoharie. 

In  Blenheim,  Jefferson,  and  Stamford,  the  alterations,  though 
considerable,  were  not  very  striking.  Stamford,  however, 
coBtaias  a  thriving  village,  named  Waterville,  lying  south  of 
the  road  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles. 

Harpersfield  is  completely  occupied,  and  wears  the  appear- 
anoe  of  an  old  settlement. 

Kortright  has  increased  its  population,  but  has  an  un- 
promising aspect,  and  struck  my  eye  as  less  pleasant  than  for- 
merly. 

Meredith  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  shows  the 
beauty  of  its  surftce  with  increased  advantage. 

1W  population  of  both  Franklin  and  Sydney  has  consider- 
tUy  increased ;  and,  in  the  former  place,  relij^on  has  exten- 
sivriy  prevailed. 

Unadilla  is  becoming  a  very  pretty  village.  It  is  built  on 
a  Miglrtful  ground  along  the  Susquehannah ;  and  the  number 
of  houses,  particulaflv  of  zooA  ones,  has  much  ineifiA«Aii      4 
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The  base  of  these  monntains,  so  far  as  we  had  opportaidty 
to  observe  it,  is  formed  of  brown  argillaceous  slate  restiiig 
upon  sand  stone.  This,  at  high  elevations,  is  surmounted  bj 
a  vast  body  of  sand  stone.  The  structure  of  these  moantaiui» 
as  far  westward  as  Meredith,  and  not  improbably  much  farther, 
is  the  same;  all  the  spurs,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  ia- 
forniation,  having  the  same  character. 

On  the  height,  whence  we  took  our  prospect,  we  found 
whortle-berries  in  abundance  and  in  perfection.  Some  ot 
them  were  green ;  and  very  few  which  we  saw  indicated  any 
decay.  We  ate  of  them  freely,  and  found  them  very  fine. 
Th(^  date  of  this  excursion  was  about  two  months  later  than 
the  time  of  their  perfection  at  New- Haven.  On  Friday,  Ist 
of  October,  1813,  I  found  them  in  perfection  on  the  Red 
Mountains  at  the  head  of  Lake  Wentworth  in  New- Hamp- 
shire. This  fact,  in  both  instances,  is  a  proof  of  the  coolneaa 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  places  where  the  fruit  was  found* 
Allowance  is  however  to  be  made  for  the  superior  latitode  ci 
the  Red  mountains  in  the  one  case,  and  for  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  the  Kaatskill  mountains  in  the  other. 

We  descended  from  these  heights  a  little  before  ramet; 
and,  after  a  disagreeable  delay,  occasioned  by  breaking  throngli 
a  bridge,  where  we  had  well  nigh  lost  our  horses,  we  reached 
Kaatskill  a  little  after  ten  in  the  evening. 

On  Friday  I  proceeded  along  the  Susquehannab  tompike, 
through  the  townships  formerly  mentioned,  and  reached  Mere- 
dith. On  Monday  I  left  Meredith,  and  proceeded  to  Fiftstffn, 
a  township  lately  incorporated  from  the  eastern  side  of  Oxfoid. 
On  Tuesday,  October  3d,  I  passed  through  Oxford  and  Nor- 
wich to  Sherbum ;  and  on  Wednesday  through  Madison  and 
Sanger6eld  to  Clinton,  where  I  lodged  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Backus,  president  of  Hamilton  college. 

On  Thursday,  in  company  with  Dr.  Backus,  I  visited  JeMe 
Dean,  Esq.,  an  inhabitant  of  Westmoreland;  who,  in  the  moat 
obliging  manner,  communicated  to  me  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Iroquois.  On  Friday  I  proceeded  to 
I'tica,  where  I  continued  till  Monday  morning. 

The  road  from  Kaatskill  to  Oxford  I  found  generally  bad, 
as  having  been  long  neglected.  The  first  twenty  miles  were 
toltTublt*.  the  last  twentv  absolutelv  intolerable. 
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KailsluD  has  become  a  considerable  town»  containing  many 
valuable  bouses  and  stores,  a  court-house  and  Presbyterian 
church,  both  new  and  handsome.  Its  moral  aspect  is  also 
flMterially  changed.  Religion  has  spread,  and  is  still  spread- 
ing, extensifely  over  this  settlement.  A  Bible  society  for 
the  county  of  Greene  was  formed  here  on  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, with  a  zeal  and  liberality  very  honourable  to  the  gen* 
tlenen  concerned. 

Cairo,  formerly  Canton,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wil- 
derness in  1804,  is  now  become  a  promising  settlement, 
adbmed  with  a  neat  village,  surrounding  a  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  same  character. 

New-Durham  is  completely  settled;  all  the  farms  being 
occupied  and  cultivated.  Of  this  fine  tract  I  had  a  de- 
Kghtfid  view  from  the  ridge  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  lying 
on  the  west,  and  formerly  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  It 
wore  the  aspect  of  a  country  long  inhabited ;  and  with  its  fine 
surface,  rich  (arms,  and  high  graves,  exhibited  a  very  beautiful 
landscape. 

The  valley  beyond  this  ridge,  which  in  1804  was  an  almost 
absoiule  solitude,  was  now  parcelled  out  into  farms,  and  set 
with  human  habitations.  A  handsome  bridge  of  one  arch  has 
been  erected  over  the  Scoharie. 

In  Blenheim,  Jefferson,  and  Stamford,  the  alterations,  though 
considerable,  were  not  very  striking.  Stamford,  however, 
contains  a  thriving  village,  named  Watervflle,  lying  south  of 
the  road  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles. 

Harpersfield  is  completely  occupied,  and  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  settlement. 

Kortright  has  increased  its  population,  but  has  an  un- 
promising aspect,  and  struck  my  eye  as  less  pleasant  than  for- 
meriy. 

Meredith  is  settled  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  shows  the 
beauty  of  its  surface  with  increased  advantage. 

The  population  of  both  Franklin  and  Sydney  has  consider- 
ably incrrased ;  and,  in  the  former  place,  religion  has  exten- 
avely  prevailed. 

Unadilla  is  becoming  a  very  pretty  village.  It  is  built  on 
a  delightful  ground  along  the  Susquehannah ;  and  the  number 
of  houses,  particulariy  of  good  ones,  has  much  increased.     A 
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part  of  the  country  between  this  and  Oxford  is  cultivated :  a 
considerable  part  is  still  a  wildnemess.  The  country  is  roug^ 
and  of  a  high  elevation. 

Oxford  is  a  beautiful  town,  charmingly  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Chenango. 

Norwich,  the  shire  town  of  this  county,  is  still  more  plea- 
santly posited.  This  village,  which  has  chiefly  come  into  ex- 
istence since  the  year  1804,  is  built  near  the  foot  of  a  fine 
range  of  hills  on  the  west,  upon  a  slope  declining  to  the  river 
near  a  mile,  with  an  uniform  descent,  and  with  an  ease  and 
elegance  nowhere  excelled.  The  village  itself  is  handsome, 
and  the  scenery  beautiful. 

Sherbum  and  Hamilton  are  also  handsome  villages  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Chenango,  situated  on  a  fine  soil,  and 
in  a  region  where  every  thing  appears  to  flourish.  Indeed  the 
valley  of  this  river  appeared  to  me  even  more  desirable  than 
when  I  passed  through  it  in  1804. 

Madison  is  on  rougher  ground,  but  has  a  rich  soil,  as  has 
Sangerfield,  ako,  with  a  smoother  and  pleasanter  suxfaoe.  In 
the  three  last  of  these  towns  there  are  neat  churches. 

The  surface  of  Clinton  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  of  the  high- 
est fertiUty.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sober,  orderly^ 
and  prosperous.  This  parish,  and  indeed  the  whole  townsUp 
of  Puns,  is  completely  settled. 

Hamilton  college,  although  its  charter  is  in  several  respects 
imperfect,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents the  present  year  will  not  be  far  from  one  hundred.  Two 
professorships  are  filled  in  it,  and  at  least  two  others  will  soon 
be  established.  The  system  of  government  and  instruction 
pursued  in  it  is,  in  substance,  the  same  with  that  of  Yale  col- 
lege. Two  collegiate  buildings  are  already  erected,  on  a 
healthy  eminence,  commanding  a  noble  prospect  The  new 
one  is  handsome,  and  built  of  stone  covered  with  cement  A 
third  will  soon  be  erected,  of  the  same  form  and  structnre. 
The  kitchen  and  dining  room  are  better  contrived  than  any 
which  I  have  seen. 

Utica  is  become  a  considerable  town,  containing  more  than 
thn^e  thousand  inhabitants,  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable commerce,  and  not  far  from  four  hundred  houses, 
many  of  tbem  valuable,  and  several  of  them  elegant  stmoturea. 
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A  ooniiderable  namber  of  the  stores  ki  this  town  are  inferior 
in  siae  and  beauty  to  few  in  the  state. 

Religion  has  of  late  prevailed  extensively  in  Utjoa,  em 
pecially  in  families  of  the  first  consideration,  and  has  had  a 
happy  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  large. 

Monday,  October  7th,  I  left  Utica,  and  rode  lo  the  little 
Falls,  on  the  eastern  limit  of  Herkimer.  On  this  and  the  four 
preceding  days  it  rained  copiously.  The  path  was  liquid  mod, 
glassy,  often  deep,  and  not  without  danger.  In  1604,  most 
of  the  country,  throughout  this  distance,  was  a  forest.  It  was 
now  universally  settled*  and  die  inhabitants  appear  to  be  in 
prosperous  circumstances. 

Herkimer  is  become  a  handsome  town.  There  is  a  con- 
sidenMe  village  at  the  little  Falls.  At  this  spot  commencee, 
in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  the  western  country  of 
New-York. 

From  Kaatskill  round  to  Utica  I  found  the  stones  exten- 
sively consisting  of  marine  shells,  some  of  tibem  mere  masses 
of  such  shells  cemented  together,  most  of  them  mineralised. 
Others  are  limestone ;  and  others,  still,  slate,  with  greater  or 
less  collections  of  riielb  imbedded  in  Aem.  Such  are  the 
tets  at  Claverack,  Hudson,  Kaatskill,  in  severd  branchei  cf 
the  Kaatskill  mountains,  at  Meredith,  Norwich,  Sheibvrii, 
Hamilton,  Madison,  Sangerfield,  and  Clinton.  Such  also  ^ire 
the  fiicts  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  in  a  spot  about  eight  mSeshe- 
yond  the  €renesee  river  on  the  great  road.  These  shells  were 
dueBy  escallops  and  periwinkles.  Oyster  sheHs  were  rare;  wo 
far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  observe  them  in  this  excurrion. 

Granite  I  observed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  township  of 
Herkimer ;  and  it  continued  to  appear  as  far  as  Schenectady. 
The  base  of  the  lower  Anthony^s  Nose  is  granite,  while  the 
higher  regions  are  compact  limestone.  There  tare  two  mounh 
tains  of  this  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  ofter.. 

The  rocks  at  the  little  Frib  are  gnras,  extremely  hard. 
Tuesday  morning  I  went  out  to  examine  them,  and  was  asia^ 
nished  to  see  the  cavities  formeriy  worn  by  the  Mohawk.  8^ 
veral  of  them  were  more  flian  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  its  present  surfece.  Hie  largest,  wUdi  I  saw,  was  at 
least  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight  in  depib.  Fi^om 
these  cRmensions  they  diminished  by  imperceptible  gradatioQS 
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down  to  two  feet«  One  of  them,  about  a  mile  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  settlement,  as  we  were  informed  by  our  host,  is 
fifteen  feet  in  depth,  but  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  number  of  these  cavities  is  very  great,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  ascertained ;  for  they  are  spread  over  an  extended 
surface,  by  the  variation  of  which  they  are  concealed  firom  the 
eye  of  an  observer,  who  does  not  examine  them  with  very  mi- 
nute inspection.  To  such  an  observer  it  scarcely  seems  credi- 
ble, that  the  only  known  causes  should  have  been  sufficiently 
efficacious  to  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomena,  which 
he  sees  to  have  been  produced.  The  rock  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est which  is  known.  The  river  is  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  size  of  the  Connecticut  at  Bellows*  Falls.  Yet  the  largest 
of  these  cavities  is  five  or  six  times  more  capacious  than  any 
at  that  place.  Almost  all  the  latter,  also,  are  small,  while 
many  of  the  former  are  very  large. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  most  elevated  of  these  cavities  is 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
Mohawk.  Here  we  are  furnished  with  decisive  proof,  that 
the  river,  at  some  former  period,  ran  on  this  elevation.  An 
inspection  of  this  place  will  satisfy  any  attentive  observer,  that 
the  water  once  ran  many  feet  still  higher;  since  the  rocks  CSK- 
hibit  the  fullest  evidence  of  having  been  long  washed  by  tfe 
current.  Of  course  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  found  a  bar- 
rier at  the  little  Falls,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height^ 
and  were  therefore  certainly  a  lake  extending  far  back  into 
the  interior.  In  one  case,  then,  we  are  furnished  with  de- 
monstration, so  far  as  reasoning  firom  facts  may  be  called  such, 
that  the  waters  of  a  river,  which  has  now  washed  away  its 
barrier,  were  anciently  confined  by  the  jutting  of  mountains  so 
as  to  constitute  a  large  lake,  agreeably  to  the  scheme  men* 
tioned  in  the  account  given  of  my  second  journey  to  Lake 
George.  Fair  analogy  will  convince  an  observing  traveller^ 
that  there  were  once  lakes  of  the  same  class  in  all  the  {daces 
which  I  have  specified,  and  in  many  others. 

Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again  the  mongrel- 
cedar,  and  found,  by  a  more  thorough  examination  than  I  was 
able  formerly  to  make,  that  this  tree  loses  its  leaves  every  au- 
tumn, in  the  manner  formerly  suggested  in  these  Letters. 
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Tlie  proeeiB  it  this : — At  Uttle  distances  orer  the  whole  tree 
smaD  twigs,  the  product  of  the  existing,  or  perhaps  the  pre- 
oading  year,  die,  together  with  their  leaves.  These,  though 
£flering  somewhat  in  their  size,  may  be  considered  generally 
as  exhibitiBg  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  a  man's  hand ;  and, 
bdng  everywhere  alternated  with  living  twigs,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown,  ^qiroaching  near  to  a  pink,  seem  at  a  smaD  distance 
not  unlike  roses.  To  botanists  the  plant  may  be  faraiHar,  to 
9»  it  is  new. 

TUs  is  a  very  interesting  and  romantic  spot  The  scenery 
is  wfld  and  magnificent,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  ele- 
gant intervals  which  border  the  Mohawk  both  above  and  be- 
low. 

Tuesday  I  proceeded  to  Palatine ;  the  road  less  wet,  but 
at  least  as  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the  preceding  day.  Hie 
next  day  I  reached  Albany,  with  a  road  generally  bad,  but 
materially  better  than  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Utica. 

The  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  are,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  universally  cleared,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
o(Hnplete  cultivation.  They  are  remarkably  handsome  grounds. 
The  hiDs  on  both  sides,  also,  are  in  many  places  in  the  same 
slate ;  in  many  others  they  are  partially  cleared,  and  to  a  con- 
•derable  extent  are  still  covered  with  forests.  Several  of 
ftem  are  handsomer  grounds  than  I  supposed  in  my  former 
journeys. 

The  village  of  Caghnawaga  is  considerably  increased  and 
hBproved  in  its  appearance.  Several  hamlets  are  begun  at 
dBiferent  places,  and  several  churches  are  erected.  Many  of 
the  houses,  all  along  the  road,  are  good  buildings. 

Two  new  colleges  are  built  at  Schenectady,  on  the  ground 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  these  Letters.  I  saw  them  at 
a  distance  only,  and  thought  them  handsome  buildings. 

Albany  is  rapidly  improving.  Its  population,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  buildings,  have  gready  increased  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  new  buildings  are  generally  handsome.  Among 
Aem  is  a  large  and  elegant  church  of  stone,  with  a  handsome 
steeple,  built  in  Chapel  Street  by  a  new  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation. This  is  one  out  of  many  instances  of  enterprue  and 
publio  spirit  manifested  by  the  inhabitants.  Another  is  the 
estabfishment  of  an  academy,  on  a  broad  foundation,  with  the 
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design  of  ftumisliiiig  erery  degree  of  education  short  of  that 
which  is  obtained  at  colleges.  The  corporation  of  the  city, 
which  is  rich,  liberally  lend  their  aid  to  every  useful  puUie 
object,  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  honourable  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  its  members.  Both  the  morals  aiid  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  are  also  not  a  little  improved. 

On  Monday  I  left  Albany,  and  on  the  following  Thursday 
reached  New-Haven« 

Four  miles  west  of  Albany  I  was  thrown  out  of  my  sulkey 
by  the  fall  of  my  horse ;  but,  although  in  imminent  danger, 
escaped  with  very  little  injury.  I  mention  this,  I  hope,  with 
some  degree  of  gratitude  to  that  good  Providence,  wlikii» 
through  excursions  amounting  to  but  little  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  miles,  has  pennitted  no  other  accident  to  befid  me 
or  my  companions. 

I  am,  Shr,  Ice. 


THE   IROQUOIS. 


LETTER   I. 

Amihoriiies  comsmlied  m  ikt  foUowimg  Aeeommt  of  iko 

Iroquois.      Tlketr  form  of  Gofformaitmi.      Tkoir  Afory 

relative  to  ike  Creaiiom  of  Matu     TImr  Mytkoloff,  em 
retaied  by  the  Omeidae. 

Dear  Sir; 

It  would  be  a  grois  departure  froni  die  pliB, 
wkieh  I  foimeriy  panned  in  giving  an  account  of  New-Eng- 
buidt  should  I  neglect  to  make  some  obienrationf  conoefuing 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  New- York.  All 
these,  except  the  Iioqaois»  were  in  my  view  nnqnestioBably 
Mohekaneews,  and  were  called  by  the  early  Dutch  colonists 
Mohikanden.  From  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  tiiat  great  nation. 
Id  which  they  belonged»  they  differed  as  little  in  their  language, 
eustoam,  and  character,  as  those  tribes  from  eaeh  other.  The 
Iroquois  were  an  entirely  different  people,  speaking  a  radi- 
cnlly  different  language,  and  haTing  in  many  other  respects  a 
materially  differrat  character. 

A  complete  account  of  these  people  has  nerer  been  giren 
to  the  pobBc;  and  probably  was  never  within  the  reach  of 
cmltied  men.  Now,  at  least,  it  is  beyond  their  power. 
Still,  there  are  several  valuable  sketches,  both  of  their  cha- 
nwter  and  history,  which  have  been  written  by  men  of  eu- 
fiosity  and  intelligence.  The  late  Dr.  CJolden,  fientenant 
g<evenior  of  the  province  of  New- York,  pubished  a  work, 
which  he  entided  a  «'  History  of  the  Five  Indian  NalioM 
of  Canada,  which  are  dependent  on  the  Province  of  New- 
York  in  AuMrica.''  The  principal  design  of  it  was  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  British  nation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
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tic  to  the  ntnatiou  and  character  of  this  people ;  and  to  the 
importance  of  cultivating  their  friendship,  securing  dieir 
trade,  and  engaging  their  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Britirii 
colonies.  With  a  degree  of  wisdom,  and  let  me  add  of  in- 
tegrity also,  not  very  often  found  in  political  philosophera, 
he  has  founded  all  his  opinions  on  facts;  and,  after  giving 
us  a  short  sketch  of  their  customs  and  character,  has  recited 
such  parts  of  their  history  as  could  be  well  authenticated. 
The  important  parts  of  their  character  and  policy  he  hat  ex- 
hibited to  us,  also,  in  a  numerous  succession  of  speeches  made 
on  various  occasions.  In  these,  beside  the  accounts  which 
they  give  of  various  parts  of  their  history,  we  have  their  own 
views  concerning  a  variety  of  their  customs,  rights,  character, 
interests,  and  policy.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristical 
than  these  speeches ;  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  nothing  can  ex- 
plain to  us  so  well  what  these  nations  were.  I  say,  were, 
for  their  character  has  undergone  a  very  important  change : 
their  heroism,  their  greatness,  and  their  independence  exist 
only  in  tlie  tales  of  other  times.  To  Dr.  Golden,  more  than 
to  all  other  men,  are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
these  nations  have  been. 

The  Honourable  Wm.  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New- 
York,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  Canada* 
published  a  valuable  history  of  his  native  province.  Id  this 
work  he  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  character  and 
actions  of  these  tribes;  derived  however,  in  its  moat  wom^ 
terial  parts,  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Golden. 

The  Honourable  Dewitt  Glinton,  in  a  discourse  deltvered 
before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  at  their  annivenary 
meeting,  December  6th,  1811,  has  given  the  public  a  very 
able  and  comprehensive  account  of  these  nations.  In  this 
account,  the  most  complete  which  is  extant,  the  author  has 
probably  assembled  all  the  facts,  which  have  been  beretofbre 
published  concerning  the  Iroquois ;  and  has  added  to  them  a 
considerable  number  which  he  has  collected  from  living  tes- 
timony. To  these  writers  permit  me  to  refer  you  for  mora 
minute  information  than  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  detafl 
in  these  Letters.  At  your  pleasure  you  can  add  those  of 
Gharlevoix,  La  Hontan,  Father  Hennipin,  and  others. 

I  have  for  many  years  taken  pains  to  become  acquainted 
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With  tk  Ustory,  character,  and  manners  of  the  Iroqnois.  For 
tUt  parpoie  1  early  applied  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards, 
pimdeot  of  Union  college,  to  his  brother  the  Honourable 
Timothy  Edwards  of  Stockbridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land,  then  a  minionary  to  the  Oneidas.  In  September  and 
October,  1815,  I  made  a  journey  to  Westmoreland  in  the 
ooiinty  of  Oneida,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  this  sub- 
jeet  from  Jesse  Deane,  Esq.,  a  respectable  magistrate  living 
in  that  township.  This  gentleman  was  sent  by  his  parents 
into  the  country  of  these  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
their  language.  Probably  no  white  man  is  now,  or  ever  was, 
equally  versed  in  it,  or  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken,  so  far  as  that  character  has  ex- 
isted since  the  period  when  he  undertook  this  mission.  Mr. 
Deane  very  cheerfully  gave  me  the  information  which  I  re- 
quested; and  also  furnished  me  with  a  manuscript  account 
which  he  had  written  of  their  mythology,  as  reported  to  him 
by  themselves.  In  the  following  observations,  I  shall  in- 
terweave such  information,  received  from  these  gentlemen, 
as  in  my  own  opinion  may  contribute  to  illustrate  their  cha- 
racter. 

The  Iroquois  were  a  confederated  republic,  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  five  nations  ;  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the 
Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas.  To  these  were 
added,  in  the  year  1712,  the  Tuscaroras.  This  tribe  origi- 
nally inhabited  part  of  North-Carolina;  and,  from  simi- 
larity of  language,  were  justly  pronounced  by  the  other  five 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  same  orig^al  stem.  At  their  request, 
therefore,  they  were  adopted  into  the  confederacy.  Before 
this  event  they  were  called,  by  the  English,  the  Five  Na- 
tions; and  after  it  the  Six  Nations;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  Mohawks,  from  the  principal  tribe;  that  most  probably 
hy  which  the  confederation  was  proposed  and  established.  By 
the  French  they  were  st3rled  the  Iroquois ;  by  themselves  the 
Mingoes,  the  Aganuschione,  or  united  people,  and  Onque- 
Hoawe,  or  *'  men  surpassing  all  others*." 

The  Iroquois  were  not  among  the  original  inhabitants  of 
part  of  North  America.     Dr.  Edwards  informed  me,  that 
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the  Mohekaneewi  nniyenally  considered  tfaenuelres  at  ihe 
ori^Dal  inhabitants,  and  styled  the  Iroquois  interiopen.  He 
also  added,  that  the  Iroquois  themselves  admitted  this  fiiet, 
and  gloried  in  it ;  asserting,  that  they  had  fought  their  way  to 
their  present  possessions,  and  acquired  their  coontry  by  con- 
quering all  who  had  resisted  them. 

That  this  united  declaration  is  just,  is  amply  supported  by 
facts.  The  Mohekaneews  were  spread  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  eastern  shore  of  New-Eng- 
land ;  and  remains  of  this  nation  are  now  to  be  found,  in  smidi 
tribes,  dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  North  America*  This 
is  proved  unanswerably  by  their  language.  The  Iroqaou 
were  planted  in  the  midst  of  this  widely-extended  nation; 
and  appear  to  have  had  no  other  c<mnection  with  them  than 
what  is  involved  in  wars,  conquests,  and  treaties ;  and  nothiBg 
in  common  with  them,  beside  the  savage  character,  and  its 
universal  appendages.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  almost 
invariably  at  war  with  some  or  other  of  the  Mohekanoew 
tribes.  With  this  spirit,  and  its  necessary  consequences,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  made  their  way  through  the 
western  branches  of  the  Mohekaneews,  or  in  other  words  of 
enemies  dispersed  over  a  territory  of  near  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  conquest 

This,  however,  is  far  from  bemg  their  own  account  of  dMor 
origin. 

From  Mr.  Kirkland  I  received  the  following  stosy,  finrmaUbf 
delivered  to  him,  as  be  told  me,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Oneida  sachems,  and  some  others  of  their  princifMd  people. 

Before  Man  existed,  there  were  three  gpreat  and  good 
Spirits ;  of  whom  one  was  superior  to  the  other  two,  and  is 
emphaticany  called  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Good  Spbrit  At 
a  certain  time  this  exalted  Bemg  said  to  one  of  the  othei^ 
*'  Make  a  man."  He  obeyed,  and  taking  chalk  fmnad  a 
paste  of  it,  and,  moulding  it  into  the  human  shape»  infnaed 
into  it  the  animating  principle,  and  brought  it  to  the  Cheet 
Spirit     He,  after  surveying  it,  said,  ''  This  is  too  white." 

He  then  directed  the  other  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skiD. 
Accordingly,  taking  charcoal,  he  pursued  the  same  process, 
and  brought  the  result  to  the  Great  Spirit;  who»  after  survey- 
ing it,  said,  ''  It  is  too  Mack.'' 
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Then  and  the  Great  Spirit,  **  I  will  now  try  myself;'*  and 
red  earth  he  formed  a  human  being  in  the  same  man- 
ner, fonreyed  it,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  proper  (or  perfect) 
man*"  These  three,  as  you  will  naturally  anticipate,  were 
the  original  ancestors  of  all  the  white,  black,  and  red  men  of 
onr  race. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Iroquois,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  white  men  until  the  arrival  of  the  European 
oolonists,  nor  of  a  black  man  until  many  years  afterward, 
made  this  story  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  differ^ 
ent  classes  of  men ;  and  that  it  is  of  rather  a  philosophical 
than  an  historical  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  phi- 
losophy is  as  rational  as  that  of  most  other  theorists.  Still  it 
is  possible,  that  it  may  be  partially  made  up  of  traditionary 
history,  and  may  in  the  same  manner  exhibit  to  ns  what  were 
the  original  apprehensions  of  these  .people  concerning  the 
creation  of  man.  The  word  "  Adam"  seems  originally  to 
have  signified  red  earth. 

The  Iroquois,  like  the  Hindoos,  made  the  earth  ultimately 
rest  upon  the  back  of  the  turtle. 

The  acconnt  given  by  the  Oneidas  to  Mr.  Deane,  of  their 
mythology,  is  widely  different  from  that  which  has  been  re- 
cited. It  is  truly  Indian  in  all  its  parts.  I  will  give  you 
the  substance  of  it ;  taking  the  liberty  to  abridge  it  in  several 
places,  where  the  facts  recorded  are  of  minor  importance,  and 
would  eoutribute  little  or  nothing  towards  the  elucidation  of 
die  scheme. 

"  An  unlimited  expanse  of  water  once  filled  the  space  now 
eeeupied  by  the  world  which  we  inhabit  Here  was  the  abode 
of  total  darkness,  which  no  ray  of  Ught  had  ever  penetrated. 
At  this  time  the  human  family  dwelt  in  a  country,  situated  in 
die  upper  regions  of  the  air ;  abounding  in  every  thing  con- 
ducive  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life.  The  forests 
were  full  of  game,  the  lakes  and  streams  swarmed  with  fish 
and  fowl,  while  the  ground  and  fields  spontaneously  produced 
a  constant  profusion  of  Tegelables  for  the  use  of  man.  An 
unclouded  sun  enttvened  their  days,  and  storms  and  tempests 
were  unknown  in  that  happy  region.  The  inhabitants  were 
atnmgvrs  to  death,  and  its  harbingers  pain  and  disease;  while 
minds  were  firee  from  the  corroding  passions  of  jealousy* 
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IiatTcd,  malice,  and  revenge ;   so  that  their  state  was  made 
perfectly  happy. 

"  At  length,  however,  an  event  occnrred,  which  mtermpted 
their  tranquillity,  and  introduced  care  and  anxiety,  until  then 
unknown.  A  certain  youth  was  noticed  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  circle  of  their  social  amusements.  The  solitary  re- 
cesses of  the  grove  became  his  favourite  walks.  Care  and 
ehacjin  were  depicted  in  his  countenance ;  and  his  body,  from 
Ion<2^  abstinence,  presented  to  the  view  of  his  friends  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a  man.  Anxious  solicitude  in  vain  explored  the 
cause  of  his  grief;  until  at  length,  debilitated  both  in  body 
;hi(I  mind,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  associates,  and 
promised  to  disclose  the  -cause  of  his  trouble,  on  condition 
that  they  would  dig  up  by  the  roots  a  certain  white-pine  tree, 
lay  him  on  his  blanket  by  the  margin  of  the  hole,  and  seat  his 
wite  by  his  side.  In  a  moment  all  hands  were  ready.  The 
fatal  tree  was  taken  up  by  the  roots;  in  doing  which  the  earth 
wiis  perforated,  and  a  passage  opened  into  the  abyss  below. 
The  blanket  was  spread  by  the  hole,  the  youth  laid  thereon, 
and  liis  wife,  then  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  took  her  seat  by  his 
sn\{\  The  multitude,  eager  to  learn  the  cause  of  such  strange 
and  unusual  conduct,  pressed  around;  when,  on  a  sudden,  to 
their  horror  and  astonishment,  he  seized  upon  the  woman,  and 
precipitated  her  headlong  into  the  regions  of  darkness  below; 
theu,  rising  from  the  ground,  he  informed  the  assembly,  that  he 
had  for  some  time  suspected  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  and 
that,  having  now  disposed  of  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  he 
should  soon  recover  his  usual  health  and  vivacitv. 

**  All  those  amphibious  animals,  which  now  inhabit  tUb 
world,  then  roamed  through  the  watery  waste,  to  which  this 
woman  in  htT  fall  wtis  hastening.  The  loon  first  discovered 
her  coming,  and  called  a  council  in  haste  to  prepare  for  her 
rect'ption;  obser>'ing,  that  the  smimal  which  S4)proached  was  a 
human  being,  and  that  earth  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
its  accommodation.  The  first  subj<M!t  of  deUberation  was,  who 
shoiiKl  support  the  burthen.  The  sea-bear  first  presented 
himself  for  a  trial  of  his  strength.  Instantly  the  other  animals 
g:ith(Ted  round,  and  scrambled  up  upon  his  back ;  while  the 
h(';ii ,  unable  to  sup(>ort  the  weight,  sunk  beneath  the  surface 
of  tlie  water,  and  was  by  the  whole  assembly  judged  unequal 
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to  the  task  of  sapporting  the  earth.  Several  others  m  suc- 
cession pn^sented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  honour, 
with  similar  success.  Last  of  all,  the  turtle  modestiv  ad- 
vanced,  tenderinf^  his  broad  shell  as  the  basis  of  the  earth, 
now  aboQt  to  be  formed.  The  beasts  then  made  trial  of  his 
stren^  to  bear,  heaping  themselves  upon  his  back;  and, 
finding  their  united  pressure  unable  to  sink  him  below  the 
surface,  adjudged  to  him  the  honour  of  supporting  the  world. 

"  A  foundation  being  thus  provided,  the  next  subject  of 
deliberation  was  how  to  procure  earth.  It  was  concluded, 
that  it  must  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Several 
of  the  most  expert  divers  went  in  quest  of  it,  and  uniformly 
floated  up  dead  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  muik  at 
length  undertook  the  dangerous  plunge ;  and,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, arose  dead.  On  a  critical  examination  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  was  discovered  in  one  of  his  claws,  which  he  had 
scratched  from  the  bottom.  This,  being  carefully  preserved, 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  turtle. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  woman  continued  falling,  and  at 
length  alighted  on  the  turtle.  The  earth  had  already  grown 
to  the  size  of  a  man  s  foot,  where  she  stood  witli  one  foot 
covering  the  other.  Shortly  she  had  room  for  both  feet,  and 
was  soon  able  to  sit  down.  The  earth  continued  to  expand, 
and  soon  formed  a  small  island,  skirted  with  willow  and  other 
aquatic  shrubbery ;  and  at  length  stretched  out  into  a  widely- 
extended  plain,  interspersed  with  rivers  and  smaller  streams, 
which  with  gentle  currents  movcnl  forward  their  tributary 
waters  to  the  ocean.  She  repaired  to  the  sea-shore,  erected 
a  habitation,  and  settled  in  her  new  abode. 

"  Not  long  after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  was 
supported  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  until 
the  child  arrived  to  adult  years.  She  was  then  soUcited  in 
marriage  by  several  animals  changed  into  the  forms  of  young 
men ;  but  they  were  rejected  successively  by  the  mother,  until 
the  turtle  oflV*red  himself  as  a  suitor,  and  was  received.  After 
she  had  laid  herself  down  to  sleep,  the  turtle  placed  two 
arrows  on  her  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  one  headed  with 
flint ;  the  other  with  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree.  In  due  time 
she  was  delivered  of  two  sons,  but  died  in  child-birth. 

'*  The  grandmother,  enraged  at  her  daughters  death,  re- 
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solved  to  destroy  them ;  and,  taking  them  both  in  her  aimi, 
threw  them  both  into  the  sea.  Scarcely  had  she  reached  her 
weekwam,  when  the  children  overtook  her  at  ike  door.  The 
experiment  was  several  times  repeated,  but  in  vain.  IKs- 
couraged  by  this  ill  success,  she  concluded  to  let  them  live. 
Theu  dividing  the  corpse  of  her  daughter  into  two  parts,  she 
tlirew  them  up  towards  the  heavens ;  where  one  became  the 
moon,  and  the  other  the  sun.  Then  began  the  succession  of 
day  and  night  in  our  world. 

"  The  children  speedily  became  men,  and  expert  archers. 
The  elder,  whose  name  was  Thauwiskalau,  had  the  arrow  of 
the  turtle  which  was  pomted  with  the  flint,  and  killed  with  it 
the  largest  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  younger,  whose  name 
was  Taulonghyauwaugoon,  had  the  arrow  headed  with  bark. 
The  former  was,  by  his  malignant  disposition  and  his  skill  and 
success  in  hunting,  a  favourite  with  his  grandmother.  They 
lived  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  but  would  not  permit  the  younger 
brother,  whose  arrow  was  insufficient  to  destroy  any  thing 
larger  than  birds,  to  share  in  their  abundance. 

"  As  this  young  man  was  wandering  one  day  along  the 
shore,  he  saw  a  bird  perched  upon  a  bough,  projecting  over 
the  water.  He  attempted  to  kill  it ;  but  his  arrow,  ^1  that 
time  unerring,  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  sunk  in  the  sea. 
He  determined  to  recover  it;  and,  swimming  to  the  spot 
where  it  fell,  plunged  to  the  bottom.  Here,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  in  a  small  cottage.  A  venerable  old 
man,  who  was  sitting  in  it,  received  him  with  a  smile  of  pa- 
ternal complacency,  and  thus  addressed  him: — '  My  son,  I 
welcome  you  to  the  habitation  of  your  father.  To  obtain  this 
inter\-iew,  I  directed  all  the  circumstances  which  have  con- 
spired to  bring  you  hither.  Here  is  your  arrow,  and  here  is 
an  ear  of  com,  which  you  will  find  pleasant  and  wholesome 
food.  I  have  watched  the  unkindness  of  both  your  grand- 
mother and  your  brother.  His  disposition  is  malignant  and 
cruel.  While  he  lives,  the  worid  can  never  be  peopled.  You 
must  therefore  take  his  life.  When  you  return  home,  yon 
must  traverse  the  whole  earth,  collect  all  tfie  flints,  which  you 
find,  into  heaps,  and  hang  up  all  the  buckshoms.  These  are  the 
only  thinfcs  of  which  your  brother  is  afraid,  or  which  can  make 
any  impression  on  his  body,  which  u  made  of  flint.    Tliey  will 


JIM  wm  rapoas  mMMWt  m,  wttm^  vanew  ■& 
dJRet  Ui  €•«/ 

Caber,  the  ;< 
llwwoffU^hega 

«*  After  a  terns  of  adTMims.  vUdi  it  it 
to  repeat,  tke  two  htotheri  hegao  a  qvarrci  in  wUcli  tbe  elder 
eodearoared  to  dettror  tke  ^roonger,  bat,  fiuba^  of  Ut  par- 
pote,  wat  attacked  in  bit  tarn.  As  be  fled  tbe  eartb  treadded. 
A  Tefdaat  plain,  boanded  bj  tbe  dittant  oeean,  hj  before 
bim.  Behind  him  tbe  groond  tank  in  deep  TaBiet  and  frigbl- 
fal  cbatmt,  or  rote  into  loft>  moontaiat  and  ttnpendons  pre- 
cipices. Tbe  ttreaoit  oeated  to  roil  in  silence,  and,  borttiBg 
tbeir  barriers,  poored  down  tbe  diflb  in  cataractt,  or  foamed 
tbrongb  tbeir  rocky  cbannds  towards  tbe  ocean. 

''  The  younger  brother  followed  tbe  fugitive  with  a  Tigoroat 
ttep,  and  wounded  him  continually  with  his  weapons.  At 
length,  in  a  far  distant  region,  beyond  the  saTannahs  in  tbe 
south-west,  he  breathed  his  last,  and  loaded  the  earth  with  bit 
flinty  form*. 

'*  The  great  enemy  to  the  race  of  the  turtle  being  de- 
ttroyed,  they  came  up  out  of  the  gpround  in  the  human  form, 
and  for  some  time  multiplied  in  peace,  and  spread  extensively 
over  its  surface. 

**  The  grandmother,  roused  to  furious  resentment  for  the 
loss  of  her  darhng  son,  resolv<  to  be  avenged.  For  many 
days  successively  she  caus<  the  rain  to  descend  from  tbe 
clouds  in  torrents,  until  i  whole  surface  of  tbe  oarth,  and 
even  the  highest  mount  ire  covered.    T      inhabitanti 

fled  to  their  canoet,  and  t     a    d  the  i  i       dcttrurtioa. 

Tbe  ditappointed  grandmo  i  ca      d        n       to  ceate, 

and  the  waters  to  subside.  1  3  abi  ts  r  i  to  their 
former  dwellings.  She  then  detem  i  to  c  ?ct  purpose 
in  another  manner,  and  covered  the  <     th  i  leluga  of 

snow.     To  escape  this  new  evil,  they  b<    >ok  eV       to 

tbeir  snow-shoes,  and  thus  eluded  her  v<    §;«       e.    ( 
at  length  by  these  disappointments,  i       gave  up  t      h 
destroying  the  whole  human  race  at  <     e ;  ie 

wreak  her  revenge  upon  them  in  a  nu  wfa 

violent,  should  be  more  eflkacious.        too  y 

*  Sy|ipuMd  to  ibUnmI  Um  lofty  range,  now  called  ijf 
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since  been  employed  in  gratifying  her  malignant  diapositMMit 
by  inflicting  upon  mankind  all  the  various  evils,  which  are  8n£> 
fered  in  the  present  world.  Taulonghyauwangoon^,  on  the 
other  hand,  displays  the  infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature  by 
bestowing  on  the  human  race  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy, 
all  of  which  flow  from  his  bountiful  providence." 

This  wonderful  story,  also,  you  will  perceive,  is  chiefly  phi- 
losophical, and  certainly  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  than  to  the  more 
chastened  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  It  is,  however,  far  behind 
the  excessive  excursions  of  the  Hindoo  tales. 

The*  Iroquois,  and  probably  all  the  other  Indians,  attributed, 
in  their  superstition,  not  only  intelligence,  but  sanctity,  to  at 
least  many  kinds  of  animals ;  probably  to  all.  This  also  was 
the  general  apprehension  of  the  Hindoos,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  many  other  Asiatic  nations;  as  it  was  also  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  sanctity  of  serpents,  a  doctrine  remarkably 
prevalent  among  the  North- Aniericim  Indians,  was,  as  you 
know,  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  whole  polytheistical  world;  and 
images  of  these  animals  were  formed  in  great  numbers,  both 
witliin  and  without  the  temples  dedicated  to  idol  worship. 

The  Iroquois  professed  to  be  descended  from  the  turtle, 
the  lioar,  and  the  wolf.  This  descent,  however,  was  not 
reckoned  from  these  beings  as  mere  animals,  but  as  intelli- 
gences endued  with  a  portion  of  the  divine,  or  at  least  a  su- 
perior nature.  The  divinity  ascribed  by  the  Hindoos  to  the 
cow,  they  attributed  to  the  turtle  pre-eminently,  to  the  bear, 
the  wolf,  the  snake,  and  many  other  animals  f-  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  more  absurd  in  this  than  in  the  story  of  Jupitei's 
adventure  with  Europa ;  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
announced  by  himself;  or  a  multitude  of  other  recitab  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  fable. 

The  Iroquois,  as  I  have  just  observed,  claimed  tbehr  de- 
scent from  the  turtle,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf.  Possibly,  in  a 
less  rude  state  of  society,  they  bore  images  of  these  nnim^lf 
on  their  standards ;   and  the  memory  of  this  fact  may  have 

*  T:iuloiii;hYau«niiigoon,  literally  tnuitlated,  is  the  Holder  or  Suppoit«r 
of  the  Heavens.  This  \s  the  being,  %«ho,  ia  Indian  speeches,  by  a  oomipc 
translation,  is  called  the  Great  Spirit,  or  Good  Spirit. 

1  See  a  very  cuiioiift  account  of  the  reverence  and  aflection  entertained 
lor  tlie  bear  by  the  Chippewas  in  llenry*i  Trmveb  in  Upper  Canada. 
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descended  to  us  in  this  distorted  fkble.  Of  these  ancestors, 
the  turtle  was  deemed  the  most  honourable.  A  method, 
therefore,  must  be  devised  for  deriving  their  genealogy  from 
this  dignified  source.  With  this  scheme  were  obviously  con- 
nected the  dogmas  of  their  reUgion ;  just  as  other  nations  have 
united  their  own  with  the  origin  of  nations.  The  task  in  this 
place  was  certainly  a  difficult  one ;  but  the  performance  of  it 
was  indispensable.  Some  man  among  them,  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  authority,  was  probably  induced  to  undertake  it, 
and  made  up  the  mass  out  of  the  creed  and  traditionary  tales 
of  the  nation.  What  these  would  not  supply,  he  furnished 
from  his  own  fancy. 

It  is  not  a  mere  effort  of  the  imagination  to  find,  even  in 
this  monstrous  mixture,  some  remains  of  real  history.  The 
story  of  the  Chaos,  and  the  darkness  by  which  it  was  covered ; 
of  Paradise,  and  the  happiness  with  which  it  was  replenished ; 
is  not  ill  told,  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  if  we  suppose 
an  Indian  to  be  the  narrator.  The  existence  of  the  Deluge 
is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  human  race 
from  its  devastation.  A  few  other  facts  may  also  be  distantly 
discerned  by  a  critical  examiner. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  Oneidas  pretend,  even  now,  to 
point  out  the  place  where  their  ancestors  emerged  from  the 
ground ;  and  that  they  themselves  at  the  present  time  assign 
a  very  different  reason  why  they  denominate  different  bodies 
of  their  tribe  the  clans  of  the  turtle,  bear,  and  wolf;  viz.  that 
when  they  first  emerged  firom  the  ground,  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  savage  beast-like  beings,  and  assumed  these  appel- 
lations, therefore,  to  exhibit  their  own  views  of  their  originid 
character.  You  cannot  but  perceive,  however,  that  this  ex- 
planation is  a  complete  contradiction  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
this  story,  and  to  all  that  pride,  which  is  the  predominant  at- 
tribute of  our  nature  in  general,  especially  as  it  exists  in 
savages.  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  attempt  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy to  explain  what  to  them  seemed  otherwise  inex- 
plicable. 

Mr.  Deane  informed  me,  that  the  mythology  of  the  Oneidaa» 
that  which  has  been  here  recited,  is,  with  some  variati<m  of 
circumstances,  the  mythology  of  all  the  Six  Nations. 

I  am.  Sir,  ficc. 


LETTER  II. 


Oovemw^ent  of  the  Iroquois.    Sachems.     Custowu  amd 

Laws  of  the  Nation. 

Dkar  Sir; 

The  g^Temment  of  each  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  is 
lodged  in  the  council  of  that  tribe,  consisting  especially  of  the 
men  vhose  years,  exploits,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  have 
given  them  peculiar  weight  in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren.  Or- 
dinarily this  council  regulated  by  their  decisions  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  tribe*  But  if  the  warriors  refused  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  determinations,  the  councii  had  no  coerciTe 
power  to  constrain  obedience,  and  the  matter  in  question  took 
its  own  course. 

In  diflScult  cases,  however,  although  the  warriors  refused  to 
be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  their  cooncilloni,  yet  there 
was  a  remedy*  The  sachems  requested  the  women  of  prin- 
cipal reputation  to  assemble  in  a  council  by  themselves,  and 
to  advise  the  warriors  to  desist  from  soch  enterprises  as  they 
were  preparing  to  undertake  against  the  advice  of  the  men. 
If  the  women  opposed  the  enterprise,  the  warriors  always 
gave  it  up,  because  the  opposition  of  soch  a  female  ooundl  to 
any  public  undertaking  was  regarded  as  a  bad  omen*. 

*  *'  Our  ancestors  considered  it  as  a  great  ofience  to  reject  the  coontels 
of  their  women,  particularly  of  the  female  goveroesses.  Tbey  were  esteemed 
mistresses  of  the  soil.  Who,  said  oar  forefathers,  bring  us  into  being;  who 
cultivate  our  lands,  kindle  our  fires,  and  boil  our  pots,  but  the  woman  f 

**  Thej  intreat,  that  the  veneimtion  of  their  ancestors  in  favour  of  wemaa 
be  not  disregarded,  and  that  thej  maj  nut  be  despised.  The  Grant  Spirit 
is  tbcir  Maker. 

**  The  female  governesses  beg  leave  to  speak  with  that  freedom  allowed 
to  women,  and  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  our  aaeeston.  They  intreat  the 
great  chief  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  preserve  them  in  pence,  for  they 
are  the  life  of  the  nation.** 

Disconrsf  of  ike  Horn.  Mr.  Cliniim,  App.  No.  iii,  p.  80,  81. 
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The  sachemdom  was  hereditanr,  bat  the  deareat  was  al- 
ways  on  the  female  side  oolr.  Tlie  soo  of  a  danghter.  whes- 
erer  there  was  one,  succeeded  to  the  thie. 

Inflaeiice  m  the  tribe  was  ahravs  that  of  merit ;  the  man  of 
the  greatest  talents  and  efficiencT  being  the  most  powerfid 
man,  whaterer  niigfat  be  the  finnihr  from  which  he  derired  fab 
origin. 

Hontittg,  fightingt  eloquence,  and  prudence  in  council,  were 
the  only  means  of  personal  consequence ;  and  a  descendant  of 
the  sachem  blood  has  rarely  been  a  man  of  much  importanoe. 
In  these  respects  the  customs  of  the  Iroquob  differed  entirely 
from  those  of  the  Mohekaneews,  among  whom  the  descent 
was  reckoned  on  both  sides,  and  the  sachem,  as  such,  had 
eommoniT  more  influence  than  anr  other  man. 

The  dau^ters  of  sachems  married  plebeians  without  any 
hindrance  or  disgrace  ;  and  a  young  hunter  of  reputation  was 
always  regarded  as  a  proper  match  for  any  woman. 

Women  in  various  instances  have  been  no  less  distingruished 
for  eloquence  than  men. 

Witches  and  wizards  were  condemned  by  a  public  councfl, 
and  were  then  publicly  knocked  on  the  head.  After  their 
execution,  they  were  sometimes  burnt,  and  at  other  times 
buried.  These  were  the  only  criminals  who  were  pubKcly 
punished ;  nor  were  any  other  persons  publicly  tried. 

Murderers  were  put  to  death  by  the  avenger  of  blood; 
usually  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased. 

Incontinence  and  theft  were  never  punished,  yet  they  were 
not  characteristically  lewd. 

Marriages  were  often  contracted  for  children  by  their 
parents ;  but  the  intended  husband  might  refuse  to  take  the 
intended  wife,  without  any  disgrace. 

The  age  at  which  young  men  usually  married  was  about 
twenty-eight. 

Ordinarily  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  affected 
by  the  passion  of  love. 

The  husband  usually  built  the  weekwam,  and  provided  meal 
for  the  family.  The  wife  furnished  the  vegetable  food.  Tha 
wife  made  baskets,  and  the  husband  the  other  domestio  nte» 
sils.     The  men  made,  also,  their  canoes  and  weapons. 
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The  men  oppressed  the  women  by  forcing  them  to  labour, 
and  to  carry  burthens. 

Labour  was  despised  by  the  men. 

The  separation  of  a  married  pair  was  not  esteemed  disgrace- 
ful, either  to  themselves  or  their  children,  if  they  had  before 
openly  lived  together.  If  the  woman  had  been  before  married, 
and  had  had  children  by  her  former  husband,  these  children, 
in  case  of  a  separation,  went  with  her. 

The  women  discovered  no  fear  of  the  men. 

The  Iroquois  regularly  professed  friendship  to  each  other ; 
and  eveiy  one  had  those  whom  he  called  his  friends. 

They  never  quarrelled  with  each  other,  unless  when  they  / 
were  intoxicated ;  and  at  times  became  intoxicated,  that  they  ^ 
might  quarrel  without  any  disgrace,  it  being  considered  as  a 
scandalous  thing  for  a  man  to  quarrel  when  he  was  sober.         ^ 

A  drunken  man  was  not  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions, or  as  being  a  moral  agent. 

They  treated  their  old  people,  that  is,  such  as  had  become 
incapable  of  doing  the  business  of  life,  with  very  little  respect, 
and  neglected  even  their  parents,  in  their  old  age,  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  The  daughters  of  Skenando,  the  present  sa- 
chem of  the  Oneidas,  are  very  dutiful  to  him.  This  is  an 
uncommon,  perhaps  a  singular  fact.  His  son  is  very  un- 
dutiful. 

They  live  at  times  to  a  great  age.  Skenando  is  supposed 
to  be  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old*. 

*  The  following  Accouot  of  the  death  of  this  chief,  published  in  ibe  Uliai 
Patriot  of  March  19th,  1816,  cannot  fiul  of  being  accepuble  to  mj  readers. 
In  a  few  particulars  it  is  abridged. 

*'  Died,  at  bis  residence  near  Ondda  castU,  on  Monday,  the  11th  inst., 
Skenando,  the  celebrated  Oneida  chief,  aged  110  years,  well  known  in  the 
wars  which  occurred  while  we  were  British  colonies,  and  in  the  contest 
which  issued  in  our  independence,  ns  the  undeviating  friend  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  very  savage,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness  in 
his  jouth*,  but  by  his  own  reflections,  and  the  Benevolent  instructioiis  of 


*  *'  III  the  year  1766,  Skenando  Has  present  at  a  treaty  made  in  Albany. 
At  night  he  was  excessively  drunk,  and  in  the  rooming  fonnd  himself  in  the 
street,  stripped  of  all  his  ornaments,  and  every  article  of  clothing.  His 
pride  revolted  at  his  self- degradation,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  never 
again  deliver  himself  over  to  the  powar  of  tirtmg  wtUr, 
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Suicide  is  often  committed  by  both  sexes,  particularly  when 
they  have  been  severely  reproved  by  their  parents.     The  same 

the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Kirklaod,  missionary  to  his  tribe,  he  lived  a  reformed 
mao  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  died  in  Christian  hope. 

'*  From  attachment  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  he  had  always  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  buried  near  his  minister  and  father,  that  he  might  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  "  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrection.*'  At  the  approach 
of  death,  after  listening  to  the  prayers  which  were  read  at  his  bed-side  by 
his  great*  grand-daughter,  he  again  repeated  the  request.  Accordingly,  the 
&mily  of  Mr.  KirUand  having  received  information  by  a  runner  that  Ske- 
nando  was  dead,  in  compliance  with  a  previous  promise,  sent  assistance  to 
the  Indians,  that  the  corpse  might  be  conveyed  to  the  village  of  Clinton 
for  burial.  Divine  service  was  attended  at  the  meeting-house  in  Clinton, 
on  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock,  P.M.  An  address  was  made  to  the  Indians 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  president  of  Hamilton  college,  which  was  interpreted 
by  Judge  Deane  of  Westmoreland.  Prayer  was  then  offered,  and  appro- 
priate psalms  sung.  Afler  service,  the  concourse,  which  had  assembled 
from  respect  to  the  deceased  chief,  or  from  the  singularity  of  the  occasion, 
moved  to  the  grave  in  the  following  order :  — 

Students  of  Hamilton  college, 

Corpse, 

Indians, 

Mr.  Kirkland  and  family. 

Judge  Deane,  Rev.  Dr.  Norton,  Rev.  Mr.  Ayre, 

Officers  of  Hamilton  college, 

Citizens. 

"  After  interment,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  deceased,  self-moved, 
returned  thanks  through  Judge  Deane,  as  interpreter  to  the  people,  for  the 
respect  shown  to  his  father  on  the  occasion,  and  to  Mrs.  Kirkland  and 
family  tor  their  kind  and  friendly  attention. 

**  Skenando*s  person  was  tall,  well-made,  and  robust.  His  countenance 
was  intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chief. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years  one 
of  the  ablest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes,  possessed  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  was  alike  sagacious,  active,  and  persevering.  As  an 
enemy  he  was  terrible :  as  a  friend  and  ally  he  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
disposition,  and  faithful  to  his  engagements.  His  vigilance  once  preserved 
from  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  settlement  at  German  Flats.  In 
the  revolurionary  war,  his  influence  induced  the  Oneidas  to  take  up  arms  in 
favoor  of  the  Americans.  Among  the  Indians  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellarion  of  the  "  White  man's  friend." 

**  Although  he  could  speak  but  little  English,  and  in  his  extreme  old  age 
was  blind,  yet  his  company  was  sought.  In  conversation  he  was  highly 
decorous,  evincing  that  he  had  profited  by  seeing  civilized  and  polished  so- 
ciety, and  by  mingling  with  good  company  in  his  better  days. 

"  To  a  friend,  who  called  on  him  a  short  time  since,  he  thus  expressed 
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violence  if  done  to  tfaemsehes,  abo,  in  consequence  of  do- 
mestic  broik,  and  by  women  when  forsaken  by  their  husbands. 
The  means  of  destruction  are  the  root  of  the  hemlock. 

The  Iroquois  were  anciently  very  hospitable  to  strangers. 
The  house  of  the  principal  man  of  each  village  was  distin* 
gruished  by  a  long  pole  set  up  at  the  door.  To  this  house  all 
strangers  resorted  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  were  entertained  as 
long  as  they  chose  to  stay.  If  they  were  numerous,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  brought  in  provisions  for  their  support : 
if  not,  they  were  furnished  by  the  family.  When  the  strangers 
withdrew,  they  never  thanked  their  host  for  his  kindness,  the 
hospitality  being  considered  by  both  parties  as  their  due. 

The  women  were  peculiarly  kind  to  strangers,  and  in  their 
treatment  of  them  discovered  a  great  degree  of  cordiality  and 
good-wiD. 

Family  government  consisted  almost  wholly  in  advice  and 
persuasion.  Some  parents  took  much  pains  in  advising  their 
children,  and  inculcated  on  them  useful  lessons  of  morality. 

They  have  had  no  other  worship,  within  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Deane,   except  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  dog  to  Tau- 

himself  bj  an  inteiprp ter :  *  I  un  an  aged  hemlock :  the  winds  of  an  hun- 
dred winters  have  whistled  through  mj  bimnches ;  I  am  dead  at  the  top. 
The  generation,  to  which  I  belonged,  have  run  awaj  and  left  me ;  whj  I 
lire  the  great  Good  Spirit  oolj  knows.  Praj  to  mj  Jesos  that  I  maj  have 
patience  to  wait  for  mj  appointed  time  to  die.' 

*'  Honoured  chief!  His  prajer  waa  answered ;  he  was  cheerful  and  ra- 
signed  to  the  lost.  For  several  years  he  kept  his  dress  for  the  grave  pre- 
pared. Once,  and  again,  and  again,  he  came  to  Clinton  to  die,  loogpng  that 
his  soul  might  be  with  Christ,  and  his  bodj  in  the  narrow  hooae,  near  hb 
beloved  Christian  teacher. 

**  While  the  arohitioos,  but  vulgar  great,  look  prindpallj  to  aonlptored 
monuments,  and  to  riches  in  the  temple  of  eartfalj  fiune,  Skenando,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  onlj  real  nobility,  stood  with  his  loins  girded,  waiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  Loid.  His  Lord  has  come ;  and  the  daj  appitMcbes,  when  the 
green  hillock  that  covers  his  dust  will  be  more  respected  than  the  pjrramidf , 
the  mausolea,  and  the  pantheons  of  the  prood  and  imperious.  His  simple 
turf  and  stone  will  he  viewed  with  veneratioty  when  their  tawdry  ofnamrots 
•hall  awaken  only  pity  and  disgust. 

'  Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 
That  steab  impasaoa'd  o'er  a  natioo's  doom ; 
To  me  each  twig  ftom  Adam's  stock  is  near, 
And  sonows  foil  opoo  an  Indmn's  UmhJ 

**  Cteen,  Mmtk  14IA,  1816." 
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kmgkymwimgoon,  the  '*  Supporter  of  the  Heareoi.^   At  tUb 
laorifice  tbey  eat  the  dog. 

The  dog  if  their  most  predoiu  property. 

Their  mythology  is  regularly  communicated  by  the  old  sa- 
chems to  the  young. 

There  is  no  trace  among  the  Iroquois,  within  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Deane,  of  any  tradition  of  their  advent  from  the  west- 
em  regions.  When  asked  concerning  their  origin,  they  regu- 
larly answer,  that  they  came  up  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
regions  where  they  now  live. 

Such  is  the  account  which  was  given  me  of  this  extraor^ 
diaary  people  by  Mr.  Deane. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  III. 


Origin  of  the  Iroquois.  T^tr  warlike  Character.  Their 
Faithfulness  in  keeping  TVeaties.  Their  Eloquence  and 
Language.  Mischiefs  produced  by  Ardent  Spirits.  The 
Effects  of  General  Sullivan's  March  through  their  Coim* 
try.     Feast,  or  Thanksgiving  of  the  Senecas. 

Dear  Sir; 

Th  b  Iroquois,  in  my  apprehensioD,  were,  like  all 
the  other  aborigines  found  by  the  Europeans  in  this  part  of 
North- America,  of  Tartar  origin;  and,  at  some  period  of  time, 
unknown  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  us,  came  to  this  conti- 
nent across  the  Straits  of  Behring.  By  their  language,  which 
was  radically  different  from  those  of  most,  if  not  of  all  other 
tribes,  they  were  completely  separated  from  the  other  Indians 
of  this  continent,  and  firmly  united  together.  Their  union 
must  haye  been  strengthened  by  the  smaliness  of  their  num- 
bers ;  for,  if  we  should  admit  with  Salmon,  that  at  the  arriyal 
of  the  European  colonists  they  were  able  to  raise  ten  thousand 
fighting  men,  a  number  not  improbably  double  to  the  real  one, 
they  were  still  a  mere  handful  compared  with  the  Moheka- 
neews.  In  all  probability  they  fought  their  way  to  the  place 
of  their  final  settlement  This  was  the  tradition  of  the  Mohe- 
kaneews;  and,  as  Dr.  Edwards  many  years  since  informed 
me,  was  anciently  declared  by  some  of  the  Iroquois  them- 
selyes.  That  it  was  true,  cannot  I  think  be  rationally  doubted 
by  any  one  who  considers  their  local  position,  and  looks  for  a 
moment  into  their  own  history. 

But  whatever  was  their  origin,  they  certainly  were  a  very 
extraordinary  people.  So  far  as  their  history  is  distinctly 
known  to  us,  they  have,  like  the  Romans  and  Arabians,  done 
little  beside  extending  their  conquests  over  the  nations  within 
their  reach.     It  is  perhaps  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  this 
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liMidfiil  of  people  should  have  been  able  to  extend  their  do- 
minion OTer  a  territory  comprising  little  less  than  a  million  of 
aqnare  miles.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  Romans  were  ori- 
ginally few,  and  yet  subdued  a  much  larger  territory.  It  will 
be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  the  Romans  themselves  be- 
came speedily  numerous,  and  at  an  early  period  employed  the 
surrounding,  and  ultimately  distant  nations  in  their  ^armies; 
whereas  the  numbers  of  the  Iroquois  were  probably  never  ma- 
terially greater  than  when  the  Europeans  landed  in  this  coun- 
try ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  they  possessed  any  important  in- 
eidental  advantages  over  those  whom  they  subdued.  All  their 
advantages  seem  to  have  been  personal  It  was  because  they 
were,  or  made  themselves,  superior  to  their  neighbours  in 
wisdom  and  courage,  that  they  ultimately  so  far  excelled  them 
as  a  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  thev  became 
so  great  a  terror  to  all  the  Mohekaneew  tribes.  It  does  not 
appear  from  their  language,  that  any  other  nations  are  of  the 
Iroquois  stock,  except  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Hurons,  both 
of  them  few  in  number ;  whereas  the  Mohekaneews  filled  a 
great  part  of  the  continent. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  French  writers,  the  Five 
Nations,  appropriately  called  Iroquois,  lived  originally  in  the 
■orthem  parts  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  province  of  Canada.  Possibly  this  story  may 
be  correct.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  occasionally  wandered  thither;  and  that  their  principal 
settlements  were  where  they  now  are,  and  where  they  say 
they  came  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  Mohekaneews  of  New- 
England  beUeved,  that  they  fought  their  way  to  this  region 
firom  the  west ;  and  that,  having  driven  out  the  original  in- 
habitants, they  planted  themselves  in  their  stead  *.  However 
this  may  be,  they  are  said  by  the  French  writers  to  have  made 
the  planting  of  com  their  business.  The  Algonquins  or  Adi- 
roadacks,  a  hunting  and  warlike  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Canada,  who  despisi^d  the  Iroquois,  quarrelled  with  them, 
and  drove  them  from  all  their  settlements  between  the  Sl  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Champlain. 

This  event  roused  both  the  fears  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
Iroquois.     With  new  spirit  they  betook  themselves  to  the  us^ 

•  Dr.  Kdwardt. 
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of  arms,  and,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  drove  the  Algon- 
(|uins  out  of  their  country. 

From  this  period  they  became  terrible,  not  only  to  the  AI- 
gonquins,  whom  they  chiefly  destroyed,  but  to  all  the  nations 
by  whom  they  were  encircled.  Some  of  these  they  exter- 
minated; some  they  drove  into  distant  regions;  some  they 
made  their  tributaries ;  and  to  the  rest,  they  were  a  source  of 
continual  terror*.  The  Indian  women  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  N(;w- England  used,  it  is  said,  to  hush  their  crying  children 
by  telling  them  "  the  Mohawks  are  coming." 

At  subsequent  periods  they  were  a  severe  and  dreadful 
scourge  to  the  French  in  the  province  of  Canada,  and  at 
times  brought  them  to  the  borders  of  extermination.  A  large 
body  of  them,  led  by  Sir  William  Johnson  to  co-operate  with 


« 


When  the  Dutch  bcgau  the  settleiiieut  of  this  country,  all  the  Indians 
on  ]^ng-Island,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound,  on  tho  banks  of 
Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  ami  Susquehannah  rivers,  were  in  sab* 
jection  to  tlie  Five  Nations ;  and,  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  livings 
acknowledged  it  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.*'-— SMA,  p.  134. 

'1  he  Connecticut  legislature,  in  their  answer  to  '*  Heads  of  Enquiry,"  g;ive 
a  liitFt'rent  account  of  this  subject.  'I  hey  say  **  the  orig;inai  title  to  the 
luiuls,  on  which  the  colony  (of  Connecticut)  was  tin>t  settled,  was,  at  the 
time  the  Rnglish  came  hither,  in  the  Fequod  nation  of  Indians,  who  were 
numemus  and  wariike.  Their  cruntry  extended  from  Narrhagmset  Co 
HudM>irs  river,  and  over  ail  Loni;- Island.  Sassacus,  their  great  sagamore, 
had  under  him  twenty-sis  sachems,  and  exercised  despotic  dominion  over 
hid  Mibjects.'' 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  which  of  these 
accounts  is  correct ;  or  whether  they  are  not  both  equally  true.  In  the 
deed  bv  which  Momauquin,  sachem  of  Quiuipiac,  and  his  people,  god- 
\  eyeil  the  lands  bordering  upon  that  river  to  the  first  colonists  of  New- 
Hat  en,  they  mention  the  heavy  taxes  levied  upon  them  by  the  Pequods 
and  .Mohawks  as  a  principal  inducement  to  this  transaction.  From  this 
tact  it  lb  evident,  that  these  formidable  nations  extended  their  ravages,  and 
at  times  their  dominion,  to  this  spot.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Peqoods 
riainif'd  the  whole  territory,  mentioned  by  the  legislature,  and,  occattooally 
at  least,  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  species  of  subjection  by  the  terror  of  their 
arni>;  while  there  is  suflkient  evidence  that  tbe  Iroquois  intruded  upoo 
them  in  vurtou»  instances. 

It  (lo4'i>  not  appear  that  the  Pequods  acknowledged  themselves  inferior, 
in  aiiv  re»pect,  to  the  Iixiquois,  or  to  any  other  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the\  >(cm  e\idrntly  tn  have  thouzht  themselves  also  '' Ongue-IIonwe,** 
and  to  have  had  all  the  pride  of  the  Iroqoois,  and  perhaps  even  mora  in- 
>olenrr. 
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General  Amberst  in  the  reduction  of  Canada,  had  the  sat»> 
faction  of  seeing  the  ancient  enemies  of  that  province,  whom 
they  mortally  hated,  surrender  to  the  British  Crown. 

Feeble  and  nerveless  as  was  the  internal  government  of 
these  nations ;  all  their  great  external  concerns  seem  to  have 
been  absolutely  governed  by  their  national  councils.  These 
seem  definitely  to  have  made  war  and  to  have  made  peace; 
nor  does  any  tribe  appear  to  have  felt  itself  authorized  to 
withdraw  from  a  measure  agreed  upon  in  the  national  se- 
nate. 

Between  themselves  their  league  was  perpetual;  nor  is 
then*  a  trace  of  defection  on  the  part  of  either  of  their  tribes* 
in  their  whole  remaining  history.  This  league,  apparently 
without  any  alt<>ration,  has  lasted  more,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  more,  than  two  hundred  years.  I  recollect  no  in- 
stance  of  the  same  stability  iu  any  political  union  of  nations 
entirely  independent 

To  their  treaties  witli  the  English  they  adhered  with  a  simi- 
lar firmness ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  their  integ^ty  in  this 
resp<*ct  fr(H]neutly  cast  a  shade  upon  the  existing  governments 
of  sevenil  of  the  Britbih  colonies. 

Their  councils  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
The  successive  speakers  were  listened  to  in  profound  silence* 
An  interniption  was  unknown,  and  would  have  been  re- 
garded with  indignation.  They  have  observed,  with  too  much 
truth,  tlmt,  when  Indians  are  together,  only  oue  talks  at 
a  time;  but  when  white  men  are  together,  they  all  talk  at 
once. 

Their  eloquence  was  certainly  dignified  and  powerful.  The 
speeches  recorded  by  Dr.  Colden  contain  strong  sense,  bold 
conceptions,  and  striking  specimens  of  character.  At  times, 
also,  they  are  specimens  of  keen  ridicule.  For  satisfaction  I 
refer  you  to  the  book  itself,  since  the  speeches  are  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here. 

While  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas, 
being  unwell,  he  was  unable  to  preach  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
certain  sabbath,  and  told  Good  Peter,  one  of  the  head  men 
of  the  Oneidas,  that  he  must  address  the  congregation.  Peter 
modestly  and  reluctantly  consented.  After  a  few  words  of 
introduction  he  began  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  the 

o2 
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Saviour.  "  What,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  '^  are  the  views 
whiirh  you  form  of  the  character  of  Jesus  t  You  will  answer, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular  benevolence.  You  will 
tell  me,  that  he  proved  this  to  be  his  character  by  the  nature 
of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  All  these,  you  will  say, 
wi*Tv.  kind  in  the  extreme.  He  created  bread  to  feed  thou- 
Hands  who  were  ready  to  perish.  He  raised  to  life  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman  who  was  a  widow,  and  to  whom  his  labours 
were  necessary  for  her  support  in  old  age.  Are  these  then 
your  only  views  of  the  Saviour  {  I  tell  you  they  are  lame. 
When  Jesus  came  into  our  world  he  threw  his  blanket  around 
him,  but  the  God  was  within.*'  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Kirldand 
himself. 

The  object,  to  which  these  people  sacrificed  all  others,  was 
the  maintenance  of  their  superiority  over  surrounding  nations. 
Glory  and  dominion  with  them,  as  with  the  Romans,  consti- 
tut(*d  their  only  aim.  Hence  their  favourite  title,  Ongue- 
Honwe,  '*  men  superior  to  all  others.**  Perhaps  no  example 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the  human  faculties, 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end,  than  the 
success  of  the  Iroquois  in  accomplisliing  this  lofty  purpose. 

The  language  of  thest?  people  was  melodious,  as  well  as 
encT^^etic.  Of  this,  tiie  names  of  persons  and  places  which 
are  known  to  us  are  no  bad  proof.  The  names  of  some  of 
their  sachems  were  Garangula,  Cheyva,  Decanesora,  Taha- 
jedoris.  The  governor  of  Canada  they  called  Onondio.  A 
mountain  they  called  Shenandoa.  Among  their  rivers  were 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Miami,  Susquehannah,  Tioga,  Che- 
nango, and  Unudilla. 

They  valued  themm^lves  not  a  little  on  their  pronunciation. 
The  Oneidus  are  considered  by  them  as  speaking  their  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  more  graceful  and  mellifluous  than  the  rest 
of  the  tribes.  All  of  them  use  the  guttural  aspirate.  The 
Tuscaronis  terminati*  a  great  part  of  their  words  with  this  as* 
pinite,  and  are  laughed  at  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  for 
the  harshness,  which  this  circumstance  introduces  into  their 
pronunciation.  The  Oneidas  say,  that  the  pronunciation  of  a 
Tus<'arora  is  like  the  noise  of  the  white  man's  waggon  running 
down  a  stonv  hill. 

^'ou  will  naturally  suppose,  that  among  such  a  people  elo- 
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qvenee  was  CBltiTated  with  great  care,  and  bolden  in  the  high- 
est estimatiou.  To  be  eloquent  was,  among  the  Iroquois» 
the  next  glory  to  that  of  a  renowned  warrior.  By  his  tongae 
only,  Red-Jacket  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chief  among  the  Se- 
necas,  without  the  aid  either  of  birth  or  exploits.  I  have 
seen  this  man,  whose  proper  name  is  Saguoaha,  and  con- 
versed with  him.  There  was  nothing  dignified  in  his  appear- 
ance, nor  in  his  character.  He  intoxicated  himself,  when- 
ever he  could  get  ardent  spirits,  and  was  on  this  ac^^ount  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  his  nation.  This  they  freely  con- 
fessed to  the  white  people ;  yet  they  said,  ''  he  is  necessary 
to  us  on  account  of  his  eloquence."*  Red- Jacket,  in  the  year 
1804,  was  accused  by  the  Seneca  prophet,  brother  of  Corn- 
planter,  of  witchcraft.  Red- Jacket  defended  himself  before 
the  council  of  the  nation,  in  a  speech  of  near  three  hours,  and 
prevailed  against  his  enemies.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Clinton, 
''  the  annab  of  history  cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  the  triumph  and  power  of  oratory  in  a  barbarous 
nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the  accuser 
as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty." 

The  language  of  the  Iroquois  has  no  labials.  They  ob- 
serve, with  not  a  little  significance,  ''  When  white  men  speak, 
they  shut  their  mouths ;  red  men,  when  they  speak,  open  their 
mouths." 

In  a  variety  of  particulars,  their  manners  resembled  those 
of  the  Mohekaneews  already  mentioned.  The  women  labour 
in  the  same  exclusive  manner.  Their  amusements  are  run- 
ning, wrestling,  throwing  the  hatchet,  shooting  at  a  mark,  and 
gambling.  An  Indian  will  gamble  till  he  has  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty, his  blanket,  and  sometimes  even  his  gun*.  When 
they  are  not  employed  in  theite  or  more  serious  pursuits,  they 
he  down  in  any  place  which  suits  them,  and  doze  away  half, 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  Iroquois  are  tall  and 
straight,  have  at  times  good  features,  and  some  of  them  a  very 
dignified  appearance.  A  Seneca  chief,  named  the  '*  Great 
Tree,**  came  with  eleven  men  of  distinction,  chiefly  Tuscaroras, 
to  West-Point  while  I  resided  there  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  This  man,  in  his  shape,  stature,  features,  and  deportment, 

«  Mr.  KirkUuid. 
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WU8  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  well-appeariiig  men  wboni 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  a  fine  eye,  a  lofty  demeanour, 
and  an  aspect  marked  with  strong  lines  of  intelligence.  In- 
dians, even  those  who  are  shrewd,  have  generally  smooth,  va^ 
cant  faces.  His  was  distinguished  by  that  conformation  of 
features,  which  indicates  intense  and  laborious  thought  Ano- 
ther, whose  name  I  do  not  now  recollect,  had  eyes  more 
strongly  resembling  those  of  a  rattlesnake  than  I  should  have 
believed  to  be  possible,  but  for  the  testimony  of  my  own. 
This  band  of  chiefs  exhibited  to  us  a  war  dance,  such  as  has 
been  often  described,  a  war-song,  and  the  war-whoop. 

"  Nil  admirare"  is  much  more  strongly  and  universally  a 
rule  of  action  to  the  Iroquois  than  it  could  haye  been  of  Ho- 
race ;  a  rule  to  which  they  conformed  in  the  most  absolute 
manner*.  It  was  strongly  exemplified  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned above.  They  permitted  themselves  in  no  instance  to 
indicate,  that  they  thought  any  other  persons  equal  to  the 
**  Ongue-Honwe,"  or  any  thing,  done  or  possessed  by  other 
nations,  to  be  equaUy  excellent  with  what  is  done  or  possessed 
by  themselves.  Accordingly,  whenever  they  were  among  the 
Eni^lish,  they  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thing  which 
they  saw  or  heard  as  extraordinary  or  meriting  commendation, 
or  especially  as  exciting  their  surprise.  One  of  them,  in  the 
year  1776,  came  to  Hartford  as  a  spy,  to  discover  whatever 
he  could  concerning  the  strength  of  the  Americans.  While 
he  was  present  at  the  election,  at  which  there  are  usually  col- 
lected from  six  to  ten  thousand  people,  and  such  scenes  of 
parade  and  splendour  as  were  very  remote  from  any  thing 
which  he  had  ever  seen  or  imagined,  he  apparently  took  Utde 
more  notice  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  than  if  he  had  been 
asleep;  yet  when  he  returned  he  told  his  countrymen,  that 
the  people  of  Connecticut  alone  were  as  numerous  m  the 
leaves  on  the  forest  trees,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the 
Six  Nations,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Biitidi 
colonists.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  remember  right,  he  deaeribed 
minutely,  and  in  strong  language,  eveiy  thing  which  had  passed 
while  he  was  present.  Their  inattention  and  apparent  atnpi* 
dity  are  therefore  cluefly  affected. 

•  Mr.  KiiUaad. 
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*  Itt  one  thmg,  however,  they  acknowledge  the  white  men  to 
be  superior  to  them :  this,  us  they  express  it,  is  ''  making  the 
paper  talk.*'  Among  the  proofs  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  whites,  they  never  fail  to  ennmerate  labouring,  and  sleep- 
ing on  beds. 

The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  among  this  people,  and 
indeed  among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  has  done  more  mischief 
to  them  than  both  their  diseases  and  their  wars.  Indeed  a 
more  profligate  and  pernicious  class  of  men  than  a  great  part 
of  those,  who  are  called  Indian  traders,  has  perhaps  never  ex- 
isted. They  have  been  most  abominable  corrupters  of  the 
Indians,  plundered  them  by  the  grossest  frauds,  and  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  preventing  them  from  becoming 
Christians. 

The  most  fatal  disasters,  which  they  ever  experienced,  were 
effectuated  by  General  Sul{ivan,  during  his  march  through 
their  country  in  the  year  r779.     After  defeating  them  iir  a 
general  engagement,  at  a  place  now  called  Newtown,  in  the 
county  of  Tioga,  he  marched  through  a  considerable  part  of 
their  country,  and  destroyed  the  villages,  fields,  and  orchar^'^.;  t:./^ 
which  were  in  his  course.     From  this  blow  they  neveiy^te-' 
eovered.      The   sachem,    whom   I   have   before    mentio^iic} 
under  the  name  of  the  Great-Tree,  stood  on  a  mountafa^ 
and  saw  his  own  possessions  destroyed.     As  this  chief  was  a 
friend-  to  the  Americans,  and  had  strenuously  urged  his  coun- 
trymen to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  between  them  and  the 
British,  and  had  himself  observed  it  with  great  exactness,  his 
countrymen  said  to  him,  **  You  see  how  the  Americans  treat 
their  friends/'     Great-Tree  calmy  replied,  with  much  good 
sense,  *'  What  I  see  is  only  the  common  fortune  of  war.     It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Americans  could  distinguish  my 
possessions  from  yours,  who  are  their  enemies."     This  nuin 
was  never  known  to  violate  his  word ;  and  did  not,  on  ac- 
count of  this  disaster,  lessen  at  all  his  attachment  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

After  this  event  the  Iroquois  never  recovered  their  former 
lofty  spirit.  A  part  of  the  character  of  those,  whom  I  have 
heretofore  called  tame  Indians,  is  strongly  visible  in  these 
people,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  as  I  had  a  painful  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  Buflkloe,  in  the  year  1804.     Most  of  their 
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lands  they  have  surrendered  to  the  state  of  New- York*    Weie 
they  fannerB,  they  have  reserved  enough  to  furnish  them  an»- 
ple  means  of  subsistence.    The  Senecas  indeed  might,  in  tfab 
case,  be  said  to  be  rich  ;  having  reserved  ahnost  one  hundred 
acres  for  each  individual  of  their  nation,  man,  woman,  and 
child;  and  having  owned  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  stock  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Cornplanter,  the  principal  chief  among  the   Senecas,   haa, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  laboured  earnestly  to  induce  his 
nation  to  form  their  possessions  into  private  property,  and 
betake   themselves  industriously  to  farming.     He  has  also 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  their  drinking.     It  was  probably 
at  his  instance  that  the  Prophet,  who  was  his  brother,  made 
all  those  exertions  for  this  purpose,  which  some  years  pest 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  our  newspapers.    The  im- 
pressions made  by  this  man,  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  Six  Nations,  were  considerable,  and  a  part  of  them  di- 
rected to  valuable  purposes ;  bi|t  among  other  things  he  un- 
dertook to  purge  the  nation  from  witchcraft,  and  in  this  way 
became  the  cause  of  violent  death  to  one  or  more  women  be- 
longing to  these  tribes.    This  probably  was  one  source  of  his 
final  unpopularity.     Whatever  was  the  cause,  he  actually  be- 
came unpopular.     Complanter  therefore  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing his  benevolent  design.    This  chief  is  a  respectaUa  man, 
possesses  a  large  estate,  and  seems  well  to  understand  the 
superiority  of  civilized  to  savage  society.     Of  late  he  has 
discovered  serious  and  favourable  sentiments  concerning  the 
Christian  religion.     Mr.  Deane  informed  me,  that  the  Six 
Nations  entertain  many  thoughts  of  removing  into  the  west- 
ern wilderness.     He  observes,  that  they  cherish  no  good-wiU 
towards  the  Americans.     Individuals  they  regard  with  afbc- 
tion ;  but  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  body,  they 
consider  as  their  enemies.    The  mischiefs  brought  upon  their 
country  by  General   Sullivan,   they  undoubtedly  remember 
with  the  deepest  chagrin  and  resentment     But  the  evil, 
>vhich  is  most  keenly  felt  by  them,  is  their  own  degradation, 
and  the  vast  superiority  which  the  Americans  have  acquired 
over  all  the  savage  tribes.     One  of  their  conntiymea  was,  in 
the  year  1804,  arrested  for  the  crime  of  murdering  a  white 
man,  and  confined  in  gaol  at  Canaadagoa,    The  Seneoas  very 
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ttrenuooily  remonstrated  a|i^nst  his  imprisonment.  They 
seemed  to  luiTe  no  serious  objection  to  his  being  put  to  death ; 
but  they  insisted,  that  imprisonment  was  proper  only  for  a 
slaTe. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Iroquois  have  certainly  been  a  veiy 
extraordinary  people.  Had  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  at  all  inferior  to  these 
celebrated  nations.  Their  minds  appear  to  have  been  equal 
to  any  efforts  within  the  reach  of  man.  Their  conquests,  if 
we  consider  their  numbers  and  their  circumstances,  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  Rome  itself.  In  their  harmony,  the  unity 
of  their  dperations,  the  energy  of  their  character,  the  vastness, 
vigour,  and  success  of  their  enterprises,  and  the  strength  and 
sublimity  of  their  eloquence,  they  may  be  fairiy  contrasted 
with  the  Greeks.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  befwe 
they  began  to  rise  into  distinction,  had  already  reached  that 
state  of  society  in  which  men  are  able  to  improve:  the 
Iroquois  had  not.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  ample 
means  for  improvement :  the  Iroquois  had  none. 

In  the  preceding  Letter  I  mentioned,  from  Mr.  Deane, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  annually  performed  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions. The  following  account  of  this  subjcsct,  as  it  exists 
among  the  Senecas,  was  given  me,  in  August  1813,  by  the 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  who  has  spent  several  years  as  a 
missionary,  partly  in  fhe  United  States,  and  partly  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Osgood  was  present  at  one  of  these  solemn  festivals,  and 
acquired  additional  information,  such  as  he  wished,  from  the 
national  interpreter. 

At  the  time  when  the  Senecas  return  from  hunting,  in 
January  or  February,  they  annually  keep  a  feast  seven  days ; 
the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  render  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  the  benefits  which  they  have  received  from  Um 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  solicit  the  continuance  of 
them  through  the  year  to  come.  On  the  evening  before  tte 
feast  commences  they  kill  two  dogs,  and  after  painting 
with  various  colours  and  dressing  them  with  omameiiti» 
peod  them  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  or  in  some 
place  in  the  village. 

The  whole  of  this  solemn  season  is  spent  ia 
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dancing.  IVo  select  bands^  one  of  men  and  another  of 
women,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  trinkets,  and  furnished 
each  with  an  ear  of  com,  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
begin  the  dance  at  the  council-hoase.  Both  choirs,  the  men 
leading  the  way,  dance  in  a  circle  around  the  council-fire, 
which  is  kindled  for  the  occasion^  and  regulate  their  steps  by 
music.  Hence  they  proceed  to  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  same  manner  dance  in  a  circle  around  each  fire. 

Ou  one  of  the  festival  days  they  perform  a  peculiar  reli- 
gious ceremony,  for  the  pur|>oses  of  driving  away  evil  spirits 
from  their  habitations.  Three  men  clothe  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  cover  their  faces  with  masks 
of  a  hideous  appearance,  and  their  hands  with  the  shell  of 
the  tortoise.  In  this  g^b  they  go  from  house  to  house, 
making  a  horrid  noise,  and  in  every  house  take  the  fuel  from 
the  tire,  and  scatter  the  embers  and  ashes  about  the  floor 
witli  their  hands. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  festival  they  erect  a  funeral  pile, 
place  upon  it  the  two  dogs,  and  set  it  on  fire.  When  they 
are  partly  consumed,  one  of  them  is  taken  ofi*  and  put  into  a 
large  kettle,  with  vegetables  of  every  kind  which  they  have 
cultivated  during  the  preceding  year.  The  other  dog  is  con- 
sumed in  the  fire.  The  ashes  of  the  pile  are  then  gathered 
up,  carried  through  the  village,  and  sprinkled  at  the  door  of 
every  house.  When  this  ceremony  b  ended,  which  is  always 
near  the  close  of  the  seventh  day,  all  the  inhabitants  feast 
together  upon  the  contents  of  the  kettle ;  and  thus  the  fes- 
tival is  terminated. 

This  mode  of  exhibiting  their  gratitude  is  certainly  far  firom 
satisfying  the  feeUngs  of  a  Christian ;  yet  I  think  several  of 
the  American  states  might  learn  from  these  savages  the  im- 
portant lesson,  that  it  becomes  a  people,  possessing  the  light 
of  revelation,  to  render  annually  a  pubUc  tribute  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great  Benefactor  of  mankind,  for  the  blessings 
which  they  have  received  during  the  year  firom  his  bonntifol 
hand.  This  however  is  not  the  only  religious  service,  which 
has  existed  among  the  Six  Nations.  Mr.  Kirkland  infoimed 
me,  that  while  he  was  crossing  the  Oneida  lake,  with  a  fleet 
of  canoes,  a  violent  storm  arose,  firom  which  the  fleet  was  in 
the  utmost  daager  of  perishiag.    The  chief  saehem,  in  whose 
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eanoe  Mr.  Kirkiand  was,  took  from  a  box  in  the  stem  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  powder,  made  of  a  fragrant  herb,  unknown  to 
Mr.  Kirkiand,  and  scattered  it  on  the  water.  This  he  fonnd 
was  intended  as  an  oblation  to  the  deity  acknowledged  by  the 
sachem. 

There  is  a  stone,  too  large  to  be  carried  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  at  some  distance  eastward  from  the  Oneida 
village,  which  some  of  these  people  regard  with  religious  re- 
verence, and  speak  of  it  as  their  god.  They  say  that  it  has 
slowly  followed  their  nation  in  their  varioas  removals,  and 
allege,  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  declaration,  that  a  few 
years  since  it  was  much  farther  to  the  east  than  it  now  is. 
The  truth  is,  a  stout  young  man  of  the  Oneidas,  being  a  wag, 
resolved  to  amuse  himself  with  the  credulity  of  his  tribe ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  he  passed  that  way,  took  up  the  stone, 
and  carried  it  some  distance  westward.  In  this  manner  the 
stone,  advancing  by  little  and  little,  made,  in  a  few  years,  a 
considerable  progress,  and  was  verily  believed  by  some  of  the 
Oneidas  to  have  moved  this  distance  spontaneously.  The 
young  fellow  told  the  story  to  an  American  gentleman,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  credulity  of  his  countrymen. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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REMARKS 


OM 


EUROPEAN  TRAVELLERS  IN  AMERICA, 


LETTER  T. 

Volfuy. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  a  former  Letter  I  mentioned  to  yon,  that  it  wai 
my  original  determination  to  avoid  reading  the  accounts,  given 
by  European  traveUen  concerning  the  countries,  which  were 
the  immediate  object  of  my  own  investigation.  My  reas<m 
was,  I  wished  to  come  to  every  thing,  which  I  saw,  without 
any  bias  firom  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  to  examine  every 
thing  in  the  very  light  in  which  it  should  appear  to  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  proposed  to  read,  after  I  had  examined  for 
myself,  what  had  been  written  by  others,  for  the  purpose  both 
of  renouncing  my  own  errors  and  correcting  theirs.  To  this 
design  I  have  rigidly  adhered.  Having  finished  my  joumies 
of  investigation,  I  shall  now  commence  an  examination  of 
several  travellers  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  have 
thought  proper  to  visit  this  country,  and  to  give  their  observa- 
tions concerning  it  to  the  world.     I  begin  with  Volney. 

This  celebrated  Frenchman  was  well  known  in  America, 
before  he  visited  it  in  person,  by  his  writings ;  particulariy  his 
travels  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  his  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra. The  latter  of  these  publications,  indeed,  gained  him 
very  little  reputation  with  men  of  sobriety  and  good  sense : 
but  the  former  was  at  first,  in  some  degree,  and  cootinoet 
■liU  to  be,  a  popular  work  in  this  country;  although  Mr.  Antes, 
with  every  appearance  of  truth,  has  informed  the  poblie,  Ihgl 
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Volney,  notwithstanding  his  professions,  never  ascended  the 
Nile  a  step  beyond  Cairo.  In  the  United  States  he  cer- 
tainly travelled  extensively:  to  what  purpose  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed summarily  to  inquire*  My  remarks  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  detached  passages,  and  those  such  as  assert  facts. 
The  book,  from  which  I  quote,  is  a  translation  of  Vokiey's 
View  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Brown,  pub- 
Iish(Hl  in  Philadelphia,  1804. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  page  6th,  the  writer 
says,  "  In  the  year  1796,  from  Boston  to  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  scarcely  marched  through  a  tract  of  three  miles, 
together,  of  cleared,  or  unwooded  land.**  If  M.  Volney  took 
the  iip{)er  road  from  Boston  to  Springfield,  he  did  not  pass 
through  three  miles  of  wooded  land  till  after  he  had  passed 
Brookfield,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles.  Between 
Brookfield  and  Springfield,  about  thirty  miles,  adding  all  the 
forests,  groves,  and  coppices,  on  the  Lyme  range,  and  the 
lean  plains  lying  west  of  it,  perhaps  we  might  make  five  miles 
moTv,  From  Springfield  to  New- York,  as  the  road  then 
went,  summing  up  the  scattered  collections  of  wood  on  the 
road,  there  mav  be  twelve  miles  more.  The  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  fortv  miles.  The  whole  distance  from  Boston 
to  New- York  in  this  course  is  two  hundred  and  fortv  miles. 

«r 

Twenty  miles  of  wood,  made  up  of  fifty  or  sixty  parcels,  is 
the  amount  of  all  the  wooded  land,  which  M.  Volnev  saw 
in  this  part  of  his  journey.  Two  of  these  parcels  make  up 
eight  miles  of  the  twenty;  and  two  others,  four.  The  re- 
maining eight  miles  are  composed  of  groves  and  coppices, 
scarcely  sufficient,  in  number  or  extent,  to  complete  th^  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  landscape.  This  M.  Volney  most 
have  seen,  if  he  kept  his  eyes  open ;  if  he  did  not,  he  ahonld 
have  left  the  subject  to  those  who  did. 

If  M.  Volney  proceeded  from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  on 
the  western  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  went  on  to  Mid* 
dietown,  he  rode  twenty  miles  without  passing  a  single  grove» 
which  extended  an  eighth  of  a  mile  along  the  road.  If  he 
went  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  he  proceeded  forty 
miles  without  passing  more  than  two  such  groves. 

Page  i>,  the  writer  says,  ''  The  third  district,  or  Nortken 
Forest,  is  likewise  composed  of  the  fir»  piiie^  laichp  oedar»  wmd 
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cypress.     It  spreads  itself  over  the  western  parts  of  New- 
York,  and  the  inland  countries  of  New-England.*" 

I  have  already  given  a  sufficient  account  of  the  forests  of 
these  countries ;  and  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  fir  is  a 
solitary  tree,  thinly  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  south  of 
New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  that  it  is  rarely  found  iii 
these  states,  except  on  the  mountains,  below  latitude  forty- 
four  ;  that  the  pine,  south  of  the  district  of  Maine,  if  it  were 
all  collected  into  one  spot,  would  scarcely  cover  the  county  of 
Hampshire ;  that  the  larch,  though  actually  existing  in  New- 
England,  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  one;  that  the 
cedar,  were  it  all  collected,  would  scarcely  fill  three  townships; 
and  that  the  cypress  is  not,  within  my  knowledge,  found  either 
in  New- England  or  New- York. 

In  the  stiite  of  New- York  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of 
pine  land,  extending  from  Lake  George  and  South-bay,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson,  down  to  the  city  of  Hudson.  There 
are,  also,  a  few  smaller  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  some  of  its  branches ;  and  on  I^ong- Island  there 
is  a  larger  forest  of  pines.  Cedars  are  scattered,  to  no  great 
extent,  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Hudson.  Firs,  larches, 
and  c}'presses,  I  have  never  met  with  in  this  state.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  forests  in  this  country,  south  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  are  composed  eithcT  of  oak,  hickory,  &c.,  or  of 
beach,  maple,  &jc. 

Page  10th,  the  writer  proceeds,  "  On  one  side,  in  a  course 
of  nine  hundred  miles,  are  scattered  ten  or  twelve  towns,  built 
entirely  of  brick,  or  of  painted  wood,  and  containing  from  ten 
to  sixty  thousand  souls.  Without  the  city  are  scattered  farm- 
houses, built  of  unhewn  logs,  surrounded  with  a  few  small 
fields  of  wheat,  tobacco,  or  maize ;  that  are  still  encumbered 
with  the  half-burnt  stocks  of  trees,  and  are  divided  by  branches, 
laid  across  each  other,  by  way  of  fence." 

The  account  which  I  have  abready  given  of  this  country 
furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  representa- 
tion. If  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  just  (and  that  it  will  be 
by  every  observing  traveller,  who  follows  my  footsteps,  I  feel 
thoroughly  assured),  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  representation 
of  M.  Volney  is  merely  a  flight  of  the  imagination.  It  will 
appear  also  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  settlements  in 
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New-Engiand,  instead  of  being  scattered  farm-honses,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  villages ;  most  of  them  flourishing,  many 
of  them  handsome,  and  not  one  of  them  in  one  hundred  dis- 
figured even  by  a  log-house. 

In  May,  1810,  I  took  a  journey  from  New-Haven  to 
Windsor  in  Vermont;  and  thence  across  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  Middlebury ;  whence  I  returned  in  a  direct  course  to 
New-Haven.  The  distance  which  I  travelled  is  a  little  more 
than  four-hundred  and  sixty  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  it 
is  occupied,  also,  by  recent  settlements.  Two  of  my'com- 
panions  having  read  or  heard  of  this  observation  of  Volney, 
determined,  before  we  commenced  our  journey,  to  count  the 
log-houses,  which  they  should  find  on  the  road.  The  whole 
number  to  Middlebury  was  fifteen ;  and  thence  to  New-Haven 
thirty-two. 

As  to  the  assertion,  that  the  houses  are  surrounded  with 
small  fields,  still  encumbered  with  the  half-burnt  stocks  of 
trees,  and  divided  by  branches,  laid  across  each  other  by  way 
of  fence,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  M.  Volney  is  sporting  with 
the  credulity  of  his  reader.  A  great  part  of  the  enclosures  in 
the  ancient  settlements  are  formed  of  stone,  the  remainder 
of  rails  and  of  boards.  Hedges  we  have  none,  all  attempts 
to  raise  them  having  hitherto  failed  of  success.  In  forests 
and  recent  settlements  fences  are  often  made  of  logs,  raised 
upon  each  other,  and  sometimes  trees  are  felled  on  the  spot, 
so  as  distantly  to  resemble  the  enclosure  mentioned  by  this 
writer. 

Page  11th.  Speaking  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  which 
forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  United  States,  he  says,  '*  It 
begins  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  southern  shore  of  St  Law- 
rence, near  its  mouth ;  where  its  points  are  called  by  sailors 
the  Hills  de  Notre  Dame,  and  de  la  Magdeleine.  Tending 
south-west,  it  recedes  by  degrees  from  this  river,  and  forms 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States  till  it  enters  New-Hamp- 
shire. It  then  stretches  southward  through  Vermont,  and 
assumes  the  appellation  of  the  Green  Mountain,  &€•" 

As  M.  Vobey  never  travelled  over  the  region  which  he 
has  here  described,  he  is  certainly  to  be  acquitted  of  wilful 
misrepresentation.  He  ought  not,  however,  to  have  asserted 
so  roundly  what  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  know  to  be  true. 


1IISKmrftB0BNTATlOli»  or   ^OLIIBT. 


Tbehyk,  vUA  ooBiMwae  at  the  Gulf  of  St  Lt^ 
nm  soodi-irestward  between  Lower  Canada  and  Maine,  tntn 
diiectlv  to  the  south,  about  twentr-fire  Miles  east  of  Coanee» 
ticot  rhrer.  Their  western  branch  terminates  on  the  Sonnd  at 
New^Haren.  The  Green  Mountains,  conuneneinfi^  their  east* 
em  ridge  at  \l'e6t  Rock,  also  in  New- Haven,  ran  directly 
north  to  Lower  Canada.  At  some  distance  before  the^  reach 
that  province,  thej  subside  into  hills  of  a  moderate  eieratioa. 
In  the  account,  in  which  he  pursues  this  subject  farther,  theora 
are  other  errors,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  then. 
I  shall  onlv  add,  that  between  Lower  Canada  and  Maine  tho 

« 

range  of  the  White  Mountains  is  only  what  is  denominated  a 
rising  ground,  there  being  nothing  which  can  be  called  a 
mountain  in  the  whole  range,  until  after  it  enters  New- 
Hampshire. 

Piige  133.  *'  For  near  three  years  together,  from  October, 
1796,  to  June,  1798,  I  never  saw  the  wind  at  the  same  point 
for  thirty  hours  at  a  time." 

In  what  part  of  the  United  States  M.  Volney  was,  during 
this  period,  I  am  ignorant.  No  such  state  of  weather  has  oc- 
curred where  I  have  been,  either  at  that  or  at  any  other  time. 
For  the  best  comment,  which  I  am  able  to  make  on  this  asser- 
tion, I  must  refer  you  to  the  observations  which  1  formeriy 
made  concerning  the  climate  of  New- England  and  that  of 
New-York. 

Page  133.  "  In  summer,  a  calm  may  be  expected  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  thermometer  at  86^  or  88^. 
Rain  succeeds,  with  a  south-west  wind,  at  four  or  five.** 

M.  Volney  does  not  inform  us  where  these  circumstances 
are  to  be  expected.  That  they  may  be  expected  I  certainly 
cannot  deny.  But  during  five-sixths  of  the  summer  they  will 
ordinarily  be  expected  in  vain.  Rarely  is  the  thermometer  aa 
high  as  eighty-six,  and  not  often  so  high  as  eighty.  In  a  wet 
season  we  have  usually  two  rains  in  a  week ;  in  a  temperata 
season,  one;  in  a  dry  season,  perhaps  one  in  one,  two,  off 
three  months.  A  calm  sometimes  takes  phice  from  nine  o'cloek 
to  eleven,  or  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  is  commonly  followed  hf 
a  breeze  from  the  south-west,  or  some  other  southern  pointi 
A  thunder  shower  is  usually  prec<sded  by  a  soath-wast 
and  is  almost  always  brought  on  by  a  wind  blowing 

vol..  IV.  p 
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the  western  and  north-western  pointt.    TUt  wind  conunonly 
lasts  from  one  to  four  days. 

Page  140.  **  At  these  periods,  that  u,  about  the  equinoxes, 
and  in  April  and  October,  occur  those  tornadoes,  which  in 
the  United  States  most  oommonly  owe  their  Urth  to  the  north- 
east wind." 

I  have  known  one  tornado  in  the  month  of  October ;  but  I 
never  knew,  nor  did  I  ever  hear,  of  one  about  the  equinoxes, 
nor  in  the  month  of  April.  They  have  existed  solitarily  in 
June,  oftener  in  July,  and  still  more  frequent  in  August* 
They  never  owe  their  birth  to  a  north-east  wind.  In  all  in- 
stances, so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  blow  from  be- 
tween the  west  and  north-west  points,  and  are  nq  other  than 
violent  thunder  storms.  They  are  neither  preceded  nor  fill* 
lowed  by  a  wind  from  the  north-east. 

Page  142.  "  The  south-east  wind  in  the  United  States 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  sirocco  of  the  Levant,  which 
also  blows  from  that  quarter,  being  hot,  moist,  light,  and  ra- 
pid, and  producing,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  the  some 
torpor  of  the  brain,  and  the  same  uneasy  sensations.*'  Again, 
'*  The  south-east  wind  is  more  supportable  than  the  same  wind 
in  Sicily,  because  it  loses  some  of  the  qualities  which  the  sands 
of  Africa  imparted  to  it  in  its  passage  over  the  Atlantic.'' 

There  are  several  unfortunate  mistakes  in  tUs  aecooBi  of 
M.  Volney.  His  facts  are  falsely  assumed.  The  south-east 
wind  is  never  hot  In  the  winter  it  is  warm,  coiqMredl  with 
the  north-west  and  north-east,  but  rarely  so  warm,  as  to  ifr* 
duce  a  person,  moderately  careful  of  his  health,  to  make  any 
change  in  his  dress.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and  antunm,  it 
is  so  universally  cool,  that  I  do  not  remember  a  sin^  com- 
plaint, in  the  course  of  my  Ufe,  that  it  was  unoomfoitBhly 
during  these  seas<«s.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  regnlariy 
plained  of  as  chilly  and  piercing  in  the  spring  and  8BtnmB,flnd 
sometimes  in  the  summer,  particuLurly  in  June.  In  the 
mcr,  however,  it  is  not  frequent  When  it  blows  it  is 
hot,  but  often  of  a  refreshing  temperature. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  M.  Volney  in  his  pomts  of  compass. 
A  south-east  comse  from  the  nortfiem  states  would  scareely 
ftrike  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  and  from  the  southern 
states  would  not  Umck  that  coatinenl.    In  either  case  it  moil 
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pMs  Ofv Hiore  ttiao  iix  diooMuid  milei  of  ooeati.  OnewoQld 
think,  that  in  this  passage  it  most  lose  some  of  the  qualities  €(t 
the  tirooco,  if  there  were  any  imparted  to  it  by  the  sands  of 
Africa. 

There  is  another  misfortune  in  assigning  this  cause  for  the 
alleged  heat  of  our  south-east  winds.  They  rarely  last  longer 
than  two  or  three  days*,  and  rarely  blow  with  a  velocity  ex- 
ceeding ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  I  will  suppose,  that  they 
blow  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  and  that  they  last  three  days.  The 
blast  would  then  come  from  a  point  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  miles  distant  In  six  days  it  would  reach  us  from  the 
distance  of  twenty-eight  hundred  and  eighty.  If  then  these 
winds  were  to  oome,  in  a  deflected  course,  from  the  nearest 
part  of  that  continent,  they  would  not,  even  at  this  rate,  ar- 
rive at  our  shore  within  the  longest  period  during  which  1 
have  known  them  continue.  But  the  truth  is,  they  rarely  or 
never  blow  through  such  a  period,  and  never  move  with  soch 
a  velocity  for  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

With  regard  to  the  torpor  of  the  brain,  supposed  by  H. 
Volney  to  be  an  effect  of  these  winds,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  of  the  fact.  These  winds  are  customarily  com- 
plttned  of  as  being  chilly,  as  other  winds  are  which  blow  from 
the  oceao ;  and  by  that  class  of  people,  who  are  affected  by 
what  are  called  nervous  disorders,  are  dreaded  not  a  little^ 
although  less  than  those  from  the  north-east 

Page  145.  "  We  should  naturally  suppose,  that  a  wind 
from  the  south  would  be  hotter  than  one  from  the  south-east* 
yet  in  this  country  it  is  cooler." 

This  observation  is  of  no  other  importance  than  as  it  is  un- 
foended.  The  south  wind,  like  the  north,  is  less  frequent  than 
those  which  blow  from  the  north-west  and  south-west,  the 
aortb-eart  and  south-east,  and  rarely  oontinnes  longer  than 
fofty-eight  hours*  It  is  somewhat,  though  very  little,  warmer 
than  the  south-east  As  it  comes  from  the  ocean  in  veiy 
neariy  the  same  latitudes,  its  temperature  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  very  different 

Page  149.  "  At  the  antuBmal  equmox  the  north-east  takes 

*  According  to  M.  VoloeT,  not  longer  than  thuty  houn. 

f  2 
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its  tom  to  roigB,  wMi  imm  ■twtiMihagj  tattKtyctHtf 
days*.**  .       * 

bn  Hm  sMeHioB  I  fbaU  cnly  obierfe.  ttit  I  Inm  iwvfr 
seen  sncb  an  antnimi*  In  this  leaacMi  we  hare  nfoal^-oMi  m 
more  heavj  tlonns  froai  tka  north-eai^  continaing  ftoiii  mm  to 
three  days.  Wastoriy  winds  prandl  dnm^  daosi  IImi  wMe 
of  this  season,  which  ooauBonly  is  in  an  rnnhMtnl  degran  is- 
rene  and  beantifsK 

Ibid.  '*  The  west  wind  is  tiie  most  serene  and  Mand  of  angr 
in  Ajnerica."* 

The  west  wind  is  in  the  sammer  the  hottest^  and  m  the 
winter  the  coldest,  of  any  which  hlowi  in  America. 

Page  189.  *'  From  New-Yofk  to  Cqie  Cod  the  gale  hi 
dne  sonlh.*  -    ■  - 

The  ohserrations  already  made  eonceninf  the  aonth  wind 
snfficientiy  expose  tim  error  of  lUs  assertion*  IhavnKvedal 
New-Haven  more  than  tiiirty  yean,  and  nmat  of  Ikaft  timn 
ha¥e  been  an  attratireobserreri^  tile  wentiMr.  Darimftlds  pe- 
riod, incloding  the  time  which  M.  Volney  spent  in  the  Uaitad 
States,  tlie  soath  wind  Ims  never  been  prevalent. 

Page  11.  *'  The  atmoqdieie  is  so  capridons^  that  the  lame 
day  win  freeie  with  the  colds  of  Norwi^«  scmdb  with  the  «r- 
doors  of  Africa,  and  present  to  yon  in  qasok  anaaasmsn  al  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year."*  

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  see  one  of  Ihaae 
dinary  days.    Ovr  weather  is  variable,  bnl  this  is  n 
not  a  description.  i. 

The  errors  of  thb  writer,  and  of  Weld  as  i|notod  hj^dai^ 
conceniing  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Kkf/um;  Hm 
height  of  the  plain  from  which  itdeaoends,  the  rapidUjr  oTihp 
cnrrent  rinyve  the  fidb,  their  peipendicnlar  heiglit,  and  thi 
thondering  sonnd  of  the  Mlows  dasMny  agaamt  the  ntkjftUm 
of  the  caverns  below,  will  be  earily  nndemtoed  ftnm  An 
count  which  I  have  given  of  these  objects. 

If  yon  wish  to  fiwm  a  jast  opinion  of  Dr.JMknsp'a 
tion  of  the  first  colonists  of  New-Hampahim,  nmntfpnnd  hf 
M.  Volney,  page  817,  the  worii  wiH  speak  ftr  itaetf.' 

•  How  it  thii  lacoadlsble  wirii  11.  Vda^t  sisiitim,  that  ao  lihrf 
blows  h^ft  longMT  thsa  dmty  hoen. 

a:. 
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I  Imve  selected  these  assertions  of  M.  Volnej  as  speoimeiw 
by  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  credit 
due  to  the  writer.  The  character  of  the  man  who  made  them 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  ought  not  to  be  alleged  as  an  apology, 
that  the  writer  was  a  stranger,  who  resided  here  but  a  short 
tiBie,  and  must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  ignorant  of  many  of 
those  things  which  he  has  handled  in  this  work ;  nor  that  be 
was  misinformed  by  others,  and  that  the  blame  is  chargeable 
to  them,  but  not  to  him.  M.  Volney  may  be  fairly  excused  in 
believing  his  informants,  and  in  reporting  their  information  as 
rach.  The  assertions  of  M.  Volney  are  made  in  terms,  which 
are  peremptory  and  absolute,  and  are  plainly  meant  to  impress 
upon  the  reader^s  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  writer  knew  what 
he  thus  asserted  to  be  true.  The  fault,  therefore,  is  justly 
chargeable  to  him.  But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  veracity, 
as  well  as  accuracv  of  a  writer,  who  asserts  in  such  a  manner 

» 

tvch  things  as  I  have  specified.  It  will  be  saying  little  to  ob- 
serve, that  reliance  cannot  safely  be  placed  upon  his  infor- 
mation. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  the  book,  to  a  person 
able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  not  without  its 
value.  It  contains  some  useful  information,  and  some  rutioual, 
mixed  with  much  whimsical  philosophy.  The  great  misfortune 
running  through  the  whole  of  it  is,  that  the  reader,  unless  in- 
formed from  some  other  source,  knows  not  when  to  believe, 
and  when  to  disbelieve,  the  writer.  M.  Volney  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  that  practical  maxim  of  Voltaiie, 
"  Monsieur  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  whether  I  am  believed  or 
not.**  One  declaration  which  he  makes  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, viz.  that  many  of  the  Americans  dislike  Atheists  and 
Jacobins.  In  this  dislike  M.  Volney  himself  undoubtedly  felt 
a  personal  interest,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
communicated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellsworth,  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States. 

When  this  gentleman  was  at  Paris,  as  envoy  extraordinary 
of  the  United  States,  he  was  visited  occasionally  by  M.  Vol- 
ney. During  one  of  his  visits,  M.  Volney  declared,  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  his  entire  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  state.  Not  long  after, 
M.  Volney  parted   Mr.  Ellsworth,   at  an  early  hour,    in  the 
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Champs  EKaees,  on  bonebaek.  **  I  tee.  friend  Vobey,''  wsid 
Mr.  EUflworth,  "  that  alttioagh  yoo  disbelieve  the  ezistenoe  of 
a  God,  you  are  willing  to  take  some  pains  to  preserve  yonr 
life  and  health.**  ''  Yes,**  answered  Vohiey,  *'  this  hone  is 
my  Providence/*  We  do,  indeed,  very  generally  dislike 
Atheists.  We  think  we  have  many  reasons  for  the  dislike. 
Among  them,  one  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  pbce  any 
confidence  in  them. 

Atheists  are  perhaps  always  Jacobins  in  their  dispositions, 
and,  so  far  as  a  regard  to  their  safety  will  pennit,  are  nsnally 
Jacobins  in  th^  conduct  When  these  two  charaotefistics 
are  united,  man  becomes  an  absolnte  profligate,  abandoned 
with  respect  to  every  moral  principle,  a  spot  on  the  hmnan 
name,  a  nuisance  to  the  creation.  Whether  M.  Volney  was  a 
Jacobin  in  his  political  views  I  am  ignorant  The  best  thing 
in  bis  book  is  his  comparison  of  the  character,  conduct,  and 
success  of  French  colonists,  with  those  of  English  or  Dnteh 
extraction*. 

I  am.  Sir,  ftc. 

*  "  The  settler  of  British  or  German  descent,*'  smyi  M.  Volney,  ^  »  of 
1  cold  ind  phlegmitic  temper,  iiid  dclibermtely  forms  a  plan  of  hot- 
bandfjT,  which  he  steadily  pursues.  He  attends  sednloosly  to  every  thing 
that  can  influence  the  success  of  hb  projects.  He  never  becemea  Idla  till 
his  end  is  accomplished,  and  he  has  put  his  aflhirs  on  a  good  footing. 

**  The  impetuosity  of  the  Frenchman  leads  him  to  embrace  precipitately 
any  plausihie  or  flattering  project,  and  he  proceeds  in  his  career  without 
laboriously  computing  expenses  and  contingencies.  With  nKwe  gemot  for 
his  portion,  he  laughs  at  the  dulness  and  cautions  of  his  Dutch  and  En^ih 
neighbour,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  an  ox ;  but  his  neighbour  will  sedately 
and  wisely  reply,  that  the  patient  ox  will  ploogh  mocfa  better  than  the  imS- 
tlesome  racer.  And,  in  truth,  the  Frencfaaian*s  flre  easily  sla^eoa,  hit  p»> 
tieiice  is  worn  out,  and  after  changing,  conectiog,  and  altering  hu  plaoty  be 
finally  abandons  his  project  in  despair. 

"  His  neighbour  is  in  no  haste  to  rise  in  the  morning,  bat,  when  fiuriy  np^ 
he  applies  steadily  to  work.  At  breakfast  he  gives  cold  and  laconic  orders 
to  his  wife,  who  obeys  them  without  contradiction  or  demor.  Weadier 
permitting,  he  goes  to  plough  or  chop ;  if  the  weather  be  bad,  be  proaecutes 
hin  in-door  tusks,  looks  over  the  contents  of  his  boose  and  granary,  rapairs 
his  doors  (ir  windows,  drives  pegs  or  nails,  makes  chairs  or  tables,  and  is 
always  bu!^y  in  making  his  habitation  more  comfortable  and  secure.  With 
the^e  habits  he  is  nowise  averse  to  sell  his  fium  for  a  good  price,  and  move, 
even  in  old  age,  still  farther  into  the  forest,  cheerfully  recommencing  all  the 
labours  of  a  new  settlement.    Tliere  wiH  he  spMid  yean  in  feWag 
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twriWim  •  iwt  id  >  bwp,  id  in  fenca^  id  lowing  hit  fitidb.  Hiswi^ 
u  pUdd  and  patieot  as  bimMiry  will  tecond  all  bit  laboun,  and  thty  w4B 
•omedmes  pnts  awaj  six  mooths  without  seeing  the  fiice  of  a  stranger.  In 
ibar'or  five  jrears,  comforty  cooTeiiience,  and  ease,  will  grow  op  around 
them,  and  a  competence  will  recompense  thair  solitary  toib. 

"  The  Frenchman,  on  the  contnirj,  will  be  up  betimes,  for  the  pleasure  of 
viewing  and  talking  over  matters  with  his  wife,  whose  counsel  he  demands. 
Hieir  constant  agreement  would  be  quite  a  miracle;  the  wife  dissenta, 
aigues,  wrangles,  and  the  husband  has  his  own  waj,  or  gives  up  to  her,  and 
is  irritated  or  disheartened.  Home  perhaps  grows  irksome,  so  he  takes  his 
gun,  goes  a  shooting,  or  a  joumej,  or  to  chat  with  a  neighbour.  If  he  stays 
at  home,  he  either  whiles  away  the  hour  in  good-humoured  talk,  or  he  scolds 
and  quarrels.  Neighbours  interchange  visits,  for  to  visit  and  talk  are  so  ne* 
oasaary  to  a  Frenchman,  that  along  the  frontier  of  Canada  and  ^/^«mfw^ 
tfaasa  is  nowhere  a  settler  of  that  nation  to  be  foond,  but  within  sigbc  or 
reach  of  some  other.  On  asking  how  for  off  the  remotest  settler  was^  I 
have  been  told,  '  He  is  in  tlie  woods  with  the  bears,  a  leagoa  from  any 
bouse,  and  with  nobody  to  talk  to/ 

**  This  temper  is  the  most  characteristic  diflference  between  the  two  op- 
tions ;  and,  the  more  I  reflect  upon  this  subject,  the  firmer  is  my  persoaMiy 
that  the  Americans,  and  the  northern  Europeans  from  whom  they  are  da- 
soanded,  chteily  owe  their  success  in  arts  and  commerce  to  habitual  tad- 
tumity.  In  silence  they  collect,  arrange,  and  digest  their  thoughts,  and 
have  leisure  to  calculate  the  future ;  they  acquire  habits  of  dear  thinking 
and  accurate  expression ;  and  hence  there  is  more  decision  in  their  condudy 
both  in  public  and  domestic  exigeodes ;  and  they  at  once  see  the  way  to 
tbeir  point  more  deariy,  and  pursue  it  more  directly. 

^  On  the  contrary,  the  Frenchouin*s  ideas  evaporate  in  ceaseless  chat; 
ba  exposes  himself  to  bickering  and  contradiction ;  exdtes  the  gamlity  of 
his  wife  and  sisters;  invdves  himsdf  in  quarrels  with  his  nci^boors;  and 
finds,  in  the  end,  that  his  life  has  been  squandered  away  without  oaa  or 


••  *. 


LETTER   11. 


Weld. 


Dear  Sir; 

Among  the  English  travellers  in  America,  whose 
books  I  have  seen.  Weld  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  respect-* 
able.  The  greater  part  of  these  men  appear  to  be  destitute 
both  of  understanding  and  principle.  From  this  imputation, 
however,  I  except  Harriot  and  Wansey :  the  former  a  mili- 
tary officer ;  the  latter  a  plain,  honest  clothier,  not  destitute 
of  good  conunon  sense.  The  errors  of  Weld,  which  are 
numerous,  are  derived  either  from  misapprehension,  nmin- 
formation,  or  prejudice.  The  last  of  these  characteristics  was 
a  predominant  trait  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Weld.  From  some 
unfortunate  circumstances,  which,  as  I  am  imformed,  attended 
him  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  conceived  a  strong  dislike 
both  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  never  resumed 
his  candour  until  after  his  book  was  completed. 

His  work  contains  a  multitude  of  misrepresentations.  Yet 
they  seem  never  to  have  sprung  from  the  want  either  of  im- 
derstanding,  or  of  sincerity.  He  is,  however,  censurabte, 
both  for  the  obliquity  of  his  views,  and  for  the  absolute  and 
downright  tenor  of  his  assertions,  in  cases  where  he  knew  not 
that  his  assertions  were  true ;  and  where,  certainly,  they  were 
either  wholly  or  partially  erroneous. 

As  this  writer,  so  far  as  he  has  informed  us,  travelled  over 
a  part  only  of  the  region,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  Letters, 
and  as  I  shall  rarely  trouble  either  you  or  myself  with  remariLS 
on  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
long  by  my  observations  on  his  book. 

In  the  second  Letter,  p.  31  of  the  fourth  edition,  he  ob- 
serves, "  In  a  few  instances  only  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
a  woman,  at  the  age  of  forty,  who  has  had  a  large  family." 
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'  TUs  dedanitioD  wm  not  unpiobdblj  intended  to  reepaet 
only  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia.  Even  thus  Kmited,  it  ii  a  gnm 
mistake,  as  I  know  by  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  In  tka 
eonntriesy  throng^  which  the  joornies,  mentioned  in  these 
Letters,  lay,  there  are,  it  is  beheved,  as  many  women  of  tUs 
description,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants* 
as  probably  in  any  other. 

Page  189.  ''  Between  the  town  and  the  Posaick  (Passaic) 
river  there  is  one  marsh,  which  alone  extends  upwards  of 
twenty  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide  where  you  pass 
over  it." 

Mr.  Weld  should  have  said,  that  its  breadth  (as  I  should 
jndge  from  passing  over  it  eight  or  ten  times)  is  not  less  than 
eight  miles. 

Page  190.  "  It*"  (that  is,  the  Passaic)  "  suddenly  pre- 
cipitates itself  in  one  entire  sheet  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
nearly  eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height ** 

For  neariy  eight  feet  read  seventy  feet.  Mr.  Weld  cer- 
tainly never  saw  the  fall  of  the  Passaic.  I  visited  this  spot 
in  May,  1811.  The  rocks,  over  which  this  river  descends, 
rise  immediately  on  the  western  border  of  a  little  settlement, 
called  Patterson.  They  are  of  green  stone,  or  whin.  The 
liver,  immediately  before  its  descent,  winds  for  some  distance 
to  the  north-east,  and,  precipitating  itself  down  a  steep  of 
seventy  feet  perpendicular,  directs  its  course  nearly  south; 
fomung  a  large  and  deep  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 

To  future  travellers,  who  visit  this  scene,  the  solemnity  will 
be  deeply  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  following  me- 
lancholy incident.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gumming,  minister  of  the 
north  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  having  lately  married 
a  bdy  of  an  excellent  character,  and  fine  accomplishments, 
and  having  occasion  to  preach  at  Patterson,  took  Mrs.  Gum- 
ming with  him.  On  the  Monday  following  they  virited  this 
cataract.  While  they  were  standing  on  the  brow  of  the  pr^ 
dpiee,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Gumming,  having 
tamed  to  look  at  some  object  behind  him,  found,  when  he 
again  cast  hb  eye  forward,  that  Us  wife  was  missing.  WhBe 
she  was  looking  with  intense  pleasure  on  the  magnificent  dha^C 
of  foam  before  her,  she  probably  became  giddy,  and  fell  ialfi 
the  basin  bdow.    She  was  taken  up  as  soon  as  it  was  possM>; 
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but  she  was  dead,  lliit  is  said,  whether  eorreeUj  of  Mt  I 
am  ignorant,  to  be  the  third  instanee.  in  which  life  haa  been 
loit  in  a  similar  manner  at  this  fascinating  spot. 

Ibid.  '*  From  the  Passaie  to  the  North  riveri  the  ooontrjr 
is  hilly,  barren,  and  uninteresting.'* 

As  Mr.  Weld  took  the  stage  road,  he  mnst,  after  leafing 
the  Passaic,  have  crossed  a  wide  extent  of  marsh,  perfectly 
flat  (as  will  be  supposed),  before  he  reached  the  Hackinsack, 
a  much  larger  river  than  the  Passaie.  Afi&r  leaving  the 
Hackinsack,  the  flat  country  continues  through  a  moderate 
extent.  Then  the  traveller  ascends  the  elevated  ground,  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  Bergen;  a  narrow,  and  not  a 
barren,  neck  of  land,  perhaps  firom  a  mile  and  a  half  to  twe 
miles  in  breadth. 

Page  900.  **  Qen,  Wasinng^ton  told  me,  that  be  was  never 
so  much  annoyed  by  musquitoes  as  at  Skenesborough;  foor 
that  they  used  to  bite  through  the  thickest  hoot" 

A  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  who  was  present  when 
General  Washington  made  the  observation  refeired  to,  told 
me,  that  he  said,  when  describing  these  musquitoes  to  Mr. 
Weld,  that  they  "  bit  through  his  stockings,  above  Us  boots.'' 
Our  musquitoes  have  certainly  a  sharp  tooth,  and  are  very 
adroit  at  their  business ;  but  they  have  not  been  suflkiently 
disciplined,  hitherto,  to  bite  through  the  thickest  boot 

There  are  in  this  writer  several  other  observations  conoem- 
ing  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  state  of  New-Tofk, 
which  are  incorrect;  but  are  of  little  moment.  There  are, 
also,  some  invidious  remarks  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Americans,  which  merit  animadversion*;  but  as  they  mo 


*  Mr.  VfMf  afUr  haviag  ra— tiop<d,  that  Inntelf  and  hit  comjianyttoppid 
oo  hit  paiMga  down  LdM  QuuDpUin  at  one  bouse  to  braakfitft,  and  at  aB»> 
ther  to  dine;  at  the  first  of  which  lie  tajt,  **  We  got  a  little  milk  and  aboot 
two  pounds  of  broad,  absolutelj  the  whole  of  what  was  in  the  boose;  and 
at  the  second  a  few  eggs  and  some  cold  sahed  fat  pork,  but  not  a  monel  of 
bread;*  ptoceeds  to  describe  the  latter  of  these  wiasioas.  '^  The  wveiebed 
appearaace  aba  of  this  last  habitation  was  Teiy  striking ;  k  coasirtad  of  a 
wooden  frame,  roerolj  with  a  few  boards  nailed  agsinst  it;  tbe  oavioss  be- 
tween which  were  the  only  apertures  fur  the  admission  of  ligfitf  eaospt  the 
door ;  and  the  rouf  was  so  leakj,  that  we  were  sprinkled  with  the  rain  even 
as  ^9  sat  at  the  fire-side.''  He  then  goes  on  to  observe,  «  That  people 
can  live  in  such  a  manner,  who  have  the  nsctssarim  and  cnafsaisacss  of  lie 
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femd  m  these  pvti  of  tfie  work  wUeh  deicfibe  die  ttatei 
•oath  of  my  own  Hmits,  I  will  lesve  them,  with  a  nngle  ex«> 


withiu  thtir  leachy  m  much  m  anj  othen  io  the  worid,  it  retlly  roost  m- 
tonUhing!  It  it  however  to  be  accounted  for,  bj  that  detire  of  mekiqg 
OMMiej,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Americans 
in  general,  and  leads  the  petty  farmer  in  particular  to  suffer  numberless  iiH 
cwiyeidences,  when  he  can  gain  bj  so  doing.  If  he  can  sell  the  produce  of 
hit  knd  to  advantage,  he  keeps  as  small  a  part  of  it  as  possible  for  himself, 
and  lives  the  whole  jpear  round  upon  salt  provisions,  bad  bread,  and  the  fitb 
he  can  catch  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood;  if  be  has  built  m 
comfortable  house  fur  hiui!»clf,  he  readily  quitb  it,  as  soon  as  finished,  for 
money,  and  goes  to  live  in  a  mere  hovel  in  the  woods  till  he  gets  time  to 
build  another.  Money  is  hu  idol ;  and  to  procure  it  he  gladly  foregoes 
every  self-gnili6cation.*' 

A  man  of  common  sobriety  and  good  nature  would  naturally  have  attii* 
buted  the  wretchedness  uf  this  hovel,  and  the  miserable  drcumstancee  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  inhabited,  to  their  poverty,  or  to  the  recency  of  their 
settlement  in  the  wilderness ;  at  least  be  would  have  asked  the  question, 
whether  one  cir  both  of  these  might  not  probably  Iiave  been  the  causes  of 
what  he  saw.  Gross  prejudice,  and  rank  ill-nature  only  could  have  re- 
•ohKely  deteimined,  that  avarice  must  be  the  tola  asstgnable  source  of  th« 
suflering»  undergone  by  tliese  unfortunate  beings*  It  is  not,  however,  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.  I  liavc  made  the  tnuiscript  for  the  pw^ 
pose  of  introducing  aiu»ther  from  tlie  fair-minded  and  gentlemanly  Lmu^ 
brrt;  who,  on  his  passage  up  the  same  lake,  wab  forced  to  land  upon  the 
lame  shore,  and  has  told  us  the  following  story  of  his  reception  by  an  Ame- 
rican former. 

**  We  were  nearly  two  hours  before  we  could  get  the  vessel  oflf  the  rocks. 
Al  lengtii  Itaving  succeeded,  we  coasted  along  the  shore,  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  wlien  v»e  arrived  in  a  small  bay  in  the  township  of  Shelburne, 
abcNit  sisly  miles  from  St.  John's,  situate  in  the  widest  part  of  the  lake. 
Here  we  went  ashore  at  the  firvt  farm-house,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
bay.  The  door  was  only  on  the  latch,  and  we  entered ;  but  the  people 
vere  not  yet  op.  Having  awaked  the  master  of  the  house,  and  told  him 
o«r  siluatiaB,  he  said  we  were  welcome,  and  that  he  woold  get  up  tmm^ 
disiely.  In  the  mean  time,  we  collected  some  wood,  and  putting  it  upon 
the  live  embers  in  the  fire  place,  soon  made  a  large  fire*  This  was  a  moit 
eomfoftable  relief,  after  the  cold  night  we  had  passed  en  board  oor  mi- 
•arable  sloop.  We  found  diat  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  had  foHan  in 
tkis  pait  of  the  lake,  thoogh  we  had  not  met  with  any  during  the  patiage. 

**  The  master  of  the  house,  with  two  of  his  sons,  were  toon  up,  and  having 
^t  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  made  preparations  for  breakfast.  AbooC  ib 
eTdock,  bis  wifo  and  daughten,  two  pretty  litde  girls,  came  into  the  kitchaap 
we  were  assembled,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  wa  had  ihn 
of  sitting  down  to  a  substantial  American  breakfott,  ooMiitlBf  V 
eggs,  fried  pork,  beef^eaks,  apple-taru,  pickles,  cheese,  cider,  tea,  and  fMfK 
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ception,  to  be  examined  by  othen.  The  remarks  freiquendy 
thrown  out  concerning  the  avarice  of  the  Americans  are  spe- 
cimens either  of  very  imperfect  observation,  or  illiberal  pre- 
judice. If  your  own  books  fairly  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  the  difference  between  you  and  us, 
in  this  respect,  is  very  small ;  and  those  of  your  countrymen, 
and  of  other  European  nations,  who  settio  here,  certainly  ac- 
quire no  advantage  by  being  compared  with  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Weld  observes  repeatedly,  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try will  sell  any  thing,  for  which  they  can  find  a  good  market ; 
and  be  contented  to  live  miserably,  for  the  sake  of  a  littie 
additional  gain.  Such  remarks  are  unwarranted  respecting 
the  farmers  of  this  country.  The  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  New- England  live,  I  have  already  described;  and  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not  live  as  well, 
where  the  settlements  are  not  recent,  as  those  of  any  other 
country,  who  are  not  possessed  of  more  property. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  kinds  of  misrepresentation, 
adopted  by  European  travellers  in  the  United  States,  is  found 
in  the  use  of  the  word  American.  This  word,  when  applied 
to  the  character,  manners,  or  morals  of  the  people,  who  in- 
habit the  United  States,  is  scarcely  capable  of  having  any 
meaning.  Like  European,  it  is  an  almost  merely  geo- 
graphical or  political  term.  Suppose  I  were  to  describe  the 
manners,  morals,  or  character  of  the  British,  or  the  Spaniards, 

dipped  io  melted  butter  mod  milk.  We  were  surprincd  ot  seeing  eoch  • 
variety  of  eetabke,  as  it  wet  not  o  ta?em ;  but  the  feriDer  wet  a  maD  of 
property,  and  carried  on  the  farming  butinets  to  a  coniiderable  extent.  He 
tbowed  ut  a  great  number  of  cbeetet  of  hit  own  making;  and,  for  chuminf 
butter,  be  had  made  a  kind  of  half-barrel,  with  a  place  for  one  of  his  yoong 
boys  to  tit  attride  at  on  horseback.  Thit  machine  moTing  up  and  down 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  chum  for  making  butter,  and  a  rocking 
bor»e  for  his  children. 

**  IlaTing  made  an  excellent  break&st,  we  inquired  of  our  worthy  hoet  what 
we  had  to  pay.  He  said  he  sitould  be  satisfied  with  a  York  shilling  (about 
7d.  sterling);  this  however  we  considered  too  small  a  sum  for  the  trouble 
we  had  given  him  and  his  family,  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had 
entertained  ut ;  we  therefore  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  that  being 
the  Uvem  price  for  breakfast.  We  then  took  oar  leave,  and  went  on  board 
our  vessel,  equally  pleased  with  the  disinterested  hoepitality  of  the  Ame- 
rican farmer,  as  with  the  comfortable  refiesbment  we  bad  received  at  bit 
house.** 
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with  the  use  of  this  word ;  and  should  actually  describe  the 
taaimers  of  the  Turks,  Hongariaiis,  or  Poles.  What  Briton, 
what  Spaniard,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  description  ? 

A  few  observations  on  the  account,  given  by  Mr.  Weld  of 
Long-Island,  will  conclude  what  I  wish  to  say  concerning  Us 
woilc. 

Page  548.  "  The  dreadful  maladies,  which  of  late  years 
hare  never  failed  to  rage  in  these  places  (the  large  towns  on 
the  coast  of  America),  during  certain  months.'* 

The  only  malady,  which,  at  the  period  specified,  raged  in 
these  places,  was  the  yellow  fever,  which  began  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  year  1793,  two  years  before  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Weld  in  the  United  States.  No  other  disease  had, 
during  the  period,  which  intervened  between  17S3  and  the 
date  of  this  letter,  1797,  in  any  considerable  degree  prevailed. 
The  yellow  fever  had  spread  twice  in  Philadelphia;  once  in 
New- York;  once,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Boston;  never  in 
Salem;  once  in  Newburyport ;  once  in  Providence;  never  in 
Newport.  Mr.  Weld  ought  certainly  to  have  been  better 
informed,  before  he  ventured  to  say  that  any  dreadful  mala- 
dies had  never  failed  to  rage  of  late  years  in  these  places, 
during  certain  months. 

Page  549.  **  The  permanent  residents  on  Long-Island  are 
chiefly  of  Dutch  extraction." 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  King's  County,  in  the  year 
1790,  was  4,495:  of  these,  1,432  were  blacks.  Subtract 
this  number,  and  there  will  remain  3,065.  There  are  more 
English  residents  in  King's  County,  by  a  considerable  number^ 
than  there  are  Dutch  in  the  other  two  counties.  The  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  on*  the  island,  in  1790,  was  36,949; 
of  which,  3,065  is  less  than  a  twelfth  part.  So  near  is 
Mr.  Weld's  assertion  to  truth.  Mr.  Weld  made  a  short  ex- 
cursion into  King's  County;  and  finding  that  the  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  there  were  of  Dutch  extraction,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  so  everywhere.  ''  Ex  hoc  uno  disce 
omnia."  European  travellers  in  this  country  usually  make 
their  general  conclusions  from  single,  or,  at  the  best,  from  a 
very  few  insulated  facts. 

Page  549.  "It  is  a  conmion  saying  in  New- York,  that  a 
Long-Island  man  will  conceal  himself  in  the  house  on  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.'' 
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I  have  spent  about  two  jeait  in  the  city  of  New-Yofk,  and 
never  heard  Hob  saying  mentioned.  Had  I  heard  it,  I  sImmM 
have  known,  that  it  was  ridicnloasly  false.  It  was  probaMy 
told  to  Mr*  Weld  by  a  mere  citizen,  who  had,  perhaps,  croased 
Brooklyn  ferry  twice.  Mere  citizens  in  this,  and  I  presnme 
in  all  other  countries,  are  not  uncommonly  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  regions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  of  the  in- 
habitants which  they  contain.  Very  generally,  indeed,  they 
are  acquainted  with  their  own  business;  and  this  but  too 
often  is  the  boundary  of  their  knowledge.  Few  worse  in- 
formants concerning  this  country  can  be  found  than  meie 
citizens ;  and  yet  from  these  men  is  unhappily  derived  .moat  of 
the  information  acquired  concerning  it  by  foreign  tranreOers. 

I  have  visited  Long-Island  several  times,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  it  Mn  Weld  himself  will  easily  believe,  that  I  have 
had  more  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  than  he  coold  poa- 
sibly  have.  I  shall,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that, 
however  awed  they  might  be  at  his  approach,  they  discover 
no  peculiar  marks  of  terror,  or  diffidence,  in  their  inteieonrse 
with  ordinary  strangles;  but  receive  them,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  with  a  cheerful  good-will,  and  a  cordial 
hospitality. 

Ibid.  **  Widely  different  from  the  Anglo-Americans,  whose 
inquisitiveness  in  similar  circumstances  would  lead  them  to  a 
thousand  troublesome  and  impertinent  inquiries,  in  order  to 
discover  what  your  business  was  in  that  place,  and  how  they 
could  possibly  take  any  advantage  of  it*'* 

This  contemptible  observation  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  one  would  think  even  prejudice  itsdf  would  be  weaiy  of 
uttering  it;  and  that  a  little  truth  would  give  more  pleasne 
to  the  tongue,  merely  as  a  variety.  Mr.  Weld  has  too  mack 
understanding,  and  ought  to  have  too  much  good-nature,  to 
have  stained  his  pages  with  it  For  my  own  opmions,  I  refer 
you  to  observations  made  in  pcecedhig  parts  of  this  woric 

Page  550.  "  Immense  quantities  of  grouse  and  deer  ate 
found  amidst  the  brushwood,  with  which  it  (the  Bmshy  Plain) 
is  covered,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  afford  shelter  to 
these  animals.** 

Great  numbers  of  deer  inhabit,  and  are  annually  killed  in 
the  forests,  by  which  the  interior  perta  of  Long^Isloid  are  ao 
extensively  covered.    But  that  they  ava  finmd  amidil  the 
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Imihwoodt  with  which  the  Broahy  PUd  ii  oo?  erod,  aad  fomid 
in  imneiifle  qnantilief ,  I  have  first  learned  from  Mr.  Wdd* 
£? en  now  I  most  beg  him  to  explain  what  he  means  by  qutm* 
iUk$  of  deer. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  how  brush,  which  rarely  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  though  it  may  furnish  a  convenient  shelter 
for  grouse,  can  be  very  well  calculated  to  afford  shelter  to 
deer. 

Ibid.  Mr.  Weld  observes,  that  several  of  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants have  very  extensive  tracts  of  land  onder  culti- 
vation. 

This  must,  I  think,  be  a  mistake ;  although  Mr.  Weld  has 
mentioned  the  same  thing  in  several  places.  We  hare  ir^ieU^ 
b«l  I  believe  no  tracks  of  land  in  tins  country.  The  tilings 
whatever  it  be,  which  the  writer  means,  must  certainly  he 
pecuKar  to  Burope,  if  not  to  Great  Britain ;  and  o«|^t,  as 
well  aa  quamtitus  of  deer,  to  have  been  explained  in  a  smaB 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

n«e  S6S.  "  I  shall  leave  if*  (that  is,  America)  ''  without 
a  sight  uid  without  entertaining  the  slightest  wish  to  revisit 

Unless  Mr.  Weld  should  revisit  this  country  with  a  betlar 
teasptir  than  he  displayed  in  his  woA»  I  presume  everf 
American,  who  reads  this  concluding  sentence,  will  eerdiaUy 
say.  Amen. 

I  am,  Sir,  fltc* 


LETTER  III. 


Duke  De  La  Rochefaucauli. 

Dear  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Tn^ 
vels  of  the  Doke  De  La  Rochefoucanlt  De  liancout.  It  ia 
remarkable,  that  these  three  travellers  all  yiiited  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time ;  and  must,  one  would  suppose,  since 
in  many  instances  they  visited  the  same  scenes,  have  met  with 
the  same  objects.  This,  however^  can  hardly  have  been  the 
fact,  if  we  are  to  form  our  conjectures  from  what  they  have 
written. 

The  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucanlt  is  plainly  of  a  siq>erior 
character  in  several  respects  to  either  of  his  compeers.  He 
is  pleasant,  candid,  grateful,  and  honourable ;  equally  remote 
from  the  scientific  vanity  of  Volney,  and  the  ill-natured  petu- 
lance of  Weld.  He  visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  Whatever  object,  within  his  reach,  he  supposed 
likely  to  be  worth  his  investigation,  he  examined ;  and  often 
with  a  patient  and  vigorous  inquisition.  To  such  persons,  as 
he  believed  capable  of  giving  him  useful  information,  he  applied 
for  it ;  and  frequendy  found  those,  who  furnished  it  with  a 
good  degree  of  correctness.  When  he  was  treated  with,  oi- 
vility,  he  was  pleased;  when  with  kindness,  he  was  grateful. 
Generally,  he  is  distinguished  from  both  Vobey  and  Weld,  in 
not  deriving  general  conclusions  from  a  sing^  fact,  or  a  veiy 
small  number  of  facts;  and  from  the  former  particularly,  in 
showing  no  disposition  to  originate  theories.  In  fairness  of 
character  he  leaves  Weld  out  of  sight;  and  in  honourable 
intentions  to  do  justice  to  the  country  which  he  was  ex- 
ploring. 

With  religion,  the  Duke  had  evidently  never  busied  himself; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  known  much  of 
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tins  inbjeet  lo  his  politics  he  was  altogether  a  FVenchman. 
Concerning  these  two  subjects,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  exercise  pretty  strong  prejudices;  and  whoever  had- 
formed  such  an  expectation  must,  in  reading  his  Travels,  have 
found  it  realized.  Concerning  other  subjects,  his  prejudices 
are  fewer  than  those  of  most  travellers ;  I  think  I  may  say, 
than  of  almost  any.  To  me  it  seems,  that  America  is  not  a 
little  indebted  to  this  nobleman,  for  being  willing  to  enter  so 
thoroughly  into  her  condition  and  character ;  and  for  having 
represented  it  in  so  long  a  series  of  details,  with  so  much 
truth.  Whether  his  work  has  been  extensively  read  in 
France,  I  am  ignorant.  In  this  country  it  has  certainly  been 
read  less  than  it  deserves. 

Still  the  Duke  has  fallen  into  many  errors.  Most  of  them 
are,  however,  of  no  great  importance ;  and  few  of  them  the 
result  of  negligence.  Almost  always  they  appear  to  be 
chargeable  to  erroneous  informants ;  to  ill  intentions  I  should 
not  attribute  any,  which  I  have  discovered. 

My  design  in  the  following  strictures  is  to  show  you  how 
far  the  Duke*s  information  may  be  safely  mode  an  object  of 
reliance.  You  will  understand,  that  there  are  many  mistakes 
in  these  Travels,  which  I  have  purposely  omitted,  because  I 
thought  the  number  which  I  have  selected  sufficient  for  my 
design ;  and  because  I  take  little  pleasure  in  finding  fault  with 
such  a  man. 

Vol.  i,  page  352.  *'  General  Schuyler,  who  intends  to  pur- 
chase all  the  land  on  his  own  account  (t.  e.  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes),  experiences  strong  opposition  from  Timothy  Pickering, 
who  is  said  to  be  displeased,  that  he  cannot  come  in  for  a 
share  m  the  proposed  indemnification.  These  particulars, 
which  I  have  from  persons,  who  think  themselves  well  in- 
formed, may  yet  be  mere  scandalous  reports ;  although  they 
carry  no  improbability  with  them.** 

The  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault  is  in  several  instances  ad- 
venturous in  giving  characters,  and  attributing  designs.  I  pre- 
sume that  nothing  of  this  nature  could  be  imputed  to  General 
Schuyler.  Had  the  Duke  known  Colonel  Pickering,  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  I  have  known  him  since,  he  would  have 
thought  that  these  reports,  so  far  from  carrying  no  impro- 
bability with  them,  were  mere  libels  on  the  character  of  this  gen- 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Ueman.  Aristides  Umself  wooU  not  have  tsdsnd  with  auwe 
reluctance,  or  indignalioii,  upon  the  dengn  which  is  here  iBg^ 
gested. 

Page  256.  CSolonel  St  Leger^'racceeded  in  penetrating  to 
the  fort,  which  he  besieged:  but  the  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  Greneral  Borgojne'f  anny  pat  m  speedy  end  to  the 
siege." 

Colonel  St  Leger  teiminated  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  on 
the  22d  of  August  General  Burgoyne's  army  suirendered  on 
the  17th  of  the  October  following. 

Page  365.  ^*  The  Episcopal  is  the  principal  religion  (t.  e. 
in  Schenectady),  although  the  town  contains,  also,  a  chorah 
for  German  Lutherans,  and  one  for  Presbyterians.  The 
Germans  were  also  the  most  liberal  benefactors  to  the  in- 
stitution of  a  college,  the  property  of  which  amounts  already 
to  forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars, 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  given  by  the 
states.*' 

There  is  no  German  Lutheran  church  in  Schenectady. 
The  Episcopal  is  not  the  prevalent  religion.  The  largest  con- 
gregation by  far  was  at  that  time,  and  still  is,  that  of  Dutch 
Calvinists.  The  Dutch,  not  the  Germans,  were  the  most  li- 
beral benefactors  to  the  institution  of  this  college.  The  land» 
poss«*ssed  by  this  seminary,  was  given  by  the  state  of  New- 
York,  not  by  the  states. 

Page  367.  "  Albany  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements 
in  North- America,  and  was  formed  in  the  year  lOOO.** 

Albany  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year  1612.  Aeooi^ 
ding  to  Smith,  the  first  fort  was  built  in  1614. 

Ibid.  **  Vermont,  and  a  part  of  New-Hampshire,  forms^ 
also,  many  articles  of  trade.*' 

Vermont  trades  with  Albany :  New-Hampshire  does  not 

Pa^e  400.  "  The  road  from  Mariborough  to  Boston*  is  a 
continued  village.  Twenty  miles  from  this  city  continues  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  handsome  booses,  deanly  and  plaammt 
villages,  neat  gardens,  and  fine  oichards,  wUah  form  alto- 
gether a  rich  and  delightful  prospect" 

Now  let  us  hear  M«  VofaMy^s  aeeoont  of  the  tame  snlgeot. 


•  AboeltUfty 
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In  the  year  1796,  finom  Boston  to  Riefamond  in  Virginia, 
I  lesfcely  mafdied  throngti  a  tract  of  uiree  niUos  togttjigf  of 
deared  land." 

Tlie  Dnke  and  M.  Yofaiej  certainly  saw  wiA  different 
optics. 

Ibid.  **  Yon  see  ererywliere  nnmerons  dinrelies,  of  a  sta- 
ple constmction,  bat  neatly  painted,  and  fnmished  with  fine 
spim. 

TUs  acconnt,  winch  is  perfectly  just,  is  not  altogedier  ac- 
cordant with  the  aoconnt  giren  of  this  snlject  by  the  Clnistian 
Obsenrer^s  correspondent,  on  which  I  formeriy  made  some 
strictures. 

Page  401.  *'  A  wooden  bridge,  including  the  causeway 
leading  to  it,  is  a  mile  m  leogih.** 

The  length  of  this  bridge,  and  its  causeway^  is  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  a  half  feet 

Page  406.  <'  His  (t.  e.  Mr.  Thomas  Russell's)  assessment, 
under  the  sole  head  of  capitation  or  poll  tax,  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.'' 

Mr.  Russell's  poll  tax  was  the  same  with  that  of  erery 
other  man,  who  pa3rs  this  tax :  and,  I  presume,  never  amoun- 
ted to  fifteen  dollars.  Mr.  Russell  possessed  a  fortune  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  must  have  paid 
a  large  tax :  but  his  poll  tax  was  no  more  than  that  of  a  day- 
labourer. 

Ibid.  "  Many  colleges  have  been  instituted  in  this  state, 
which  are  scattered  through  its  whole  extent" 

These  numerous  colleges,  about  which  somebody  must 
have  abused  the  Duke's  confidence,  are.  Harvard,  Williams, 
and  Bovrdoin  colleges ;  the  latter  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

Page  448.  "  The  common  drink  througliout  all  America  is 

The  common  drink  throughout  all  New-England,  New- 
Tork,  and  a  conriderable  part  of  New-Jersey,  except  die 
reeent  settlements,  is  cider. 

Pkge  447.  ''  Penobscot  is  the  only  town  in  tliese  parts: 
and  it  consists  of  a  tliousand  houses." 

Tkb  townsinp  of  Penol>scot  contained  in  1790  a  thowsaad 
and  forty-eight  inhabitants.     In  1796p  it  vras  divided  bto  two 

Q2 
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townships:  Penobscot  containing  935;  and  Castine,  con- 
taining 665 :  total,  1,600.  The  number  of  bouses  in  both  may 
possibly  have  been  from  260  to  270. 

Page  448.  "  The  young  people  of  both  sexes,  however, 
especially  the  young  women,  are  desirous  of  a  church,  in 
which  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  assemble  every  week, 
and  to  display  their  persons.  In  New- England  they  refrain 
on  Sunday,  with  weak  superstition,  even  from  the  most  harm- 
less sports ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  because  it  affords  them  an  op- 
portunity of  going  from  home,  that  these  people  are  so  fond 
of  visiting  the  church." 

The  Duke  would  have  done  wisely  (as  would  M.  Volney 
iilso)  hud  he  wholly  declined  meddling  with  religion*  On  tins 
subject  ))oth  these  writers  are  of  course  erroneous.  The  Duke 
allows,  that  the  New-England  people  are  actually  fond  of 
visidiif/  the  church.  As  they  refrain  on  Sunday,  even  with 
weak  superstition,  from  the  most  harmless  sports*  they  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  visit  the  church,  through  life,  for  the 
sake  of  going  from  home,  and  meeting  with  their  neighbours ; 
since  they  cannot  sport  with  them,  even  in  the  moat  harmless 
manner ;  and  since  they  actually  can  and  do  go  from  home, 
and  meet  their  neighbours  at  their  pleasure,  and  indulge  them- 
selvivs  in  whatever  sports  they  wish.  That  my  fair  country- 
wonu>n,  especially  '*  the  young  women,"  are  willing  to  disfday 
their  porsons  and  their  dress,  on  proper  occasions,  I  am  not 
db^posed  to  deny.  But  I  altogether  doubt,  whether  there  is 
in  the  world  an  equal  collection  of  human  beings,  possessing 
in  greater  numbers,  or  in  higher  degrees,  the  piety  of  the 
Gospel,  or  an  equal  number  to  which  the  renuvk  of  M.  De 
La  R<}chefoucault  is  with  less  propriety  applicable. 

Again,  page  447.  "  Throughout  all  America  the  building 
of  a  new  church,  for  each  parochial  district,  is  considered  as  a 
very  burthensome  expense." 

Out  of  New- England  there  are,  in  the  proper  sense,  no 
parochial  districts.  This  obser>'ation,  then,  is  capable  of  no 
application  but  to  New- England.  Whether  the  people  of  this 
county  are  reluctant  to  build  churches,  and  to  encounter  the 
t*\pense  of  their  erection,  may  be  easily  determined  from  the 
vaj>t  number  which  they  have  built  from  the  beginning,  and 
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from  the  nmnerons  instances  in  which  they  are  pulling  down 
the  old  ones;  and  building  others,  which  are  larger  and  hand- 
somer. 

Page  474.     '*  Salem  is  separated  from  Beverly  only  by  a 
bridge  fifteen  feet  in  length." 

I  presume  this  must  be  an  error  of  the  press :  the  bridge  is 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Page  477.     "  Salem  contains,  upon  an  average,  sixty-nine 
thousand  inhabitants.'' 

Salem  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  7,921 
inhabitants. 

Ibid.     *'  Lynn,  which  is  dependent  on  the  former  place 
(•".  e.  Salem)." 

Lynn  is  in  no  respect  dependent  upon  Salem. 

Page  478.     "  General  Warren,  who  conmianded  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill." 

In  this  battle  Greneral  Warren  was  a  volunteer,  and  had  no 
command. 

Ibid.  ''  The  fort  stood — the  taking  of  which  cost  the 
English  90  officers  and  1,400  men.'* 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  in  a  very  small 
degree  owing,  in  any  manner,  to  the  imperfect  work,  here 
styled  a  fort ;  formed  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  but  a  small  part  of  the  Americans  who 
were  engaged.  The  action  was  a  regular  battle,  in  which  the 
line  extended  across  the  peninsula. 

Page  488.  "  These  fugitives  from  persecution  had  not 
been  here  more  than  two  years  when  they  declared  war  against 
the  Indians.** 

Similar  assertions  are  found,  vol.  ii,  p.  152. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  landed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1619.  The  first  war  declared  by  any  of  the  New-Engbuid 
colonists  against  the  Indians  was  that  against  the  Pequods  in 
the  year  1637.  The  second  was  that  against  Philip,  1676. 
The  former  of  these  was  seventeen,  and  the  latter  fifty-five 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Never  was  there  a  mote 
absolute  slander  than  that  which  is  contained  in  these  asser- 
tions of  tiie  Duke.  The  colonists  acted  onlv  on  the  defen* 
sive,  and  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  avoid  war  in  both 
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Ibid«   **  New  eagnHiti  aoived  hei^,  iron  tine  to 
fiom  Europe.    Other  aettlementi  were  formed.    Foroe*  er 
artifice,  extorted  from  the  Indiaof  new  cessions  of  territoiy.'* 

Again,  **  Witboat  any  prejodice  against  the  colonist^  or 
in  fiivonr  of  the  natives,  it  may  be  reasonably  beliered,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormities  and  crimes,  attribnted  to  the 
Indians,  originated  primarily  from  the  oondnot  of  the  Euo- 
pean  settlers  on  their  possessions.^ 

When  the  colonists  of  New-England  pmchased  land  of  the 
IndianSf  they  gave  a  fair*  fiill  prioe  for  what  they  boaght 
Porchases  of  this  nature  extended  over  almost  all  the  eoloaiei 
of  Massachusetts*  Plymouth,  Conneoticut,  and  Rhode-Island. 
After  the  wars  with  the  Pequods,  Philip,  and  the  Narrfaagan- 
aetts,  they  claimed,  as  all  other  nations  have  done,  the  rigfata 
of  conquest ;  and  never  were  these  rights  claimed  with  more 
absolute  justice.  The  war  in  each  ease  was  merely  defensive, 
and  the  injustice  of  the  aggressors  was  of  the  grossest  and 
most  provoking  nature.  The  colonbts,  without  an  unkind  act 
on  their  part,  were  murdered  in  the  most  brutal  manner  by 
the  Indians.  They  made  patient  and  earnest  efforts  to  obtain 
justice,  but  it  was  obstinately  refused.  In  this  situation,  if  in 
any  which  has  ever  existed,  war  was  demanded.  After  the 
offending  tribes  were  vanquished,  lands  were  given  to  the  sur- 
viving Indians,  who  remained  in  the  country,  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  them  all,  even  in  their  own  mode 
of  life ;  and,  what  was  at  least  of  as  much  importance,  were 
secured  to  them  against  both  frands  and  purchases,  so  that 
most  of  them  are  holdeo  to  the  present  day.  Where  shall  wa 
find  the  historic  page  equally  clean  in  this  respect  ?  No  trans- 
actions of  men  are  more  pure  than  those  oonoeming  the  par* 
ehaae  of  lands  from  the  Indians  which  ate  left  upon  recoid,  as 
-«rlSat,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  in  the  town  records  tfaroughavt 
New-Engknd.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  tkm 
aenseless  cakunny,  unless,  indeed,  the  fobehood  has  been  so 
often  told,  that  every  slanderer  has  acquired  a  right  to  tell  it 
again. 

Whether  te  eaMunnities  and  crimes,  attributed  to  te  In- 
dians, derived  their  prinmry  origin  from  the  eondnct  of  the 
New-England  encroachers,  may  be  conjeetnred  from  this  eon* 
siderataon,  that  thev  existed  antecedentiv  to  the  arrival  of  the 
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colonbtit  tad  wen  £6ted  by  ihom  ahedly  wMbmg  as 
btished  customs.  Accordingly  they  were  practised  t>o 
othet. 

From  •  period,  not  long  after  the  terminatioii  of  FWMp's 
war,  die  chief  source  of  these  enonmties  and  crimes  was  te 
Freneh  govenment  in  Canada^  **  We  liave  foimd»''  says 
Gh)vemor  Shute,  ^  by  more  than  threescore  years  flzperienee» 
that  we  had  always  Uved  in  perfect  peaee  with  our  neighbour* 
img  Indians,  had  it  not  been  finr  die  instigation^  protectioD^ 
sopply,  and  even  personal  assistance  of  the  French."  See 
Letter  to  RoUe,  Febmary  21, 1718,  Hist,  Coll,  toL  v. 

Page  485.  **  Pit-ooal  and  kon-stone  are  plentiAiL*' 

Pit-coal  has  hitherto  not  been  foondi  either  in  Rymoath,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  New-England,  except  very  lately  in 
Rhode-Island. 

''  His  family"  (i.  e.  the  family  of  WiUiam  Botch)  **  has  been 
for  some  generations  engaged  here  in  trade." 

The  tnith  is,  the  town  of  New-Bedford  was  settled  in  1764. 
Mr.  Botch  himself  purchased  it,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  these  Letters. 

Ibid.  ^  The  bread  is  commonly  made  of  maize  and  barley ; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  their  nsoal  bread  throughout  their  whole 

Barley  has  never,  within  my  knowledge,  been  employed  as 
a  material  for  making  bread  in  New- England* 

Page  496.  "  It  is  usual  for  young  people  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  leave  the  family  of  their  patents,  and  go  into  the 
service  of  others.  The  parents  find  it  vain  to  endeavour  to 
detain  them,  fcMr,  it  not  permitted  to  work  as  others  do,  they 
will  not  yrofk  at  home." 

The  Duke  must  have  been  in  a  reverie  when  he  wrote  these 
sentences.  Children  in  New-Eiigland  are  usually  under  n 
very  efficacious  parental  government,  aad  Would  regard  a  de- 
sertion of  their  home  as  the  last  misfortune.  Were  they  dis- 
posed to  this  conduct,  the  law  would  punish  both  Amn  and 
those  by  whom  they  were  received. 

Page  511.  **  SUps,  which  exoeed  one  bndred  and  twenty 
tons  burthen,  take  their  lading  in  Cotineeticut  rifer  at  New^ 
Haven." 

N«w- Haven  is  thirty-feur  lailes  west  of  Conneotioat  river. 
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Bad  it  b  presmned  tkat  no  ship  firoin  tkat  river  ever  took  ib  ki 
lading  at  New-Haven. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  514,  he  observes,  that  '*  the  notes  of  the  NeiF- 
London  bank  are  for  a  doUar."  On  the  same  page  he  ob- 
serves, that  *'  the  notes  of  the  Norwich  bank  are  for  half  a 
dollar  ;'^  and,  p.  519,  that  "  the  notes  of  Hartford  bank  ave 
for  a  dollar  each. 

The  notes  of  these  and  of  all  other  American  banks  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  of  just  such  an  amount,  firom  a  dollar  ii|^ 
wards,  as  the  directors  please ;  and  there  never  was  a  bank 
which  issued  notes  of  only  a  sin^e  given  amoont* 

Page  515  and  516,  the  Duke  makes  several  observations 
on  the  imperfection  of  the  husbandry  in  Connecticut*  The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  to  be  quoted,  and  is  generally  er- 
roneous. 

Our  husbandry  is  suflkiently  imperfect;  but,  taken  to- 
gether, it  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  state  in  the  Union.  In  say- 
ing this  I  speak  the  common  language  of  the  country. 

Page  A21.  **  Some  silver  firs  are  thinly  scattered  over  tUs 
tract,*'  t.  e.  between  Northford  and  New-Haven. 

The  Duke  mistook  a  kind  of  juniper  for  silver  firs,  and  was 
perfectly  right  in  saying  that  they  make  a  poor  appearance. 
His  accounts  of  our  forests  are  commonly  erroneous  ;  and  he 
often  finds  other  trees,  beside  firs,  where  no  future  traveller 
will  ever  find  them. 

Ibid.  *'  Two  great  stone  buildings,  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege, with  the  church  and  assembly-house,  standing  round  the 
churchyard,  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  town.** 

I  think  the  Duke  must  have  written  thb  sentence  when  he 
was  asleep,  or  else  must  have  given  us  one  of  his  dreams,  or 
else  the  New- Haven  spoken  of  must  be  that  which  he  has 
placed  upon  Connecticut  river. 

There  were  at  that  time  three  brick  buildings  belonging  to 
the  college,  and  fronting  the  green  in  a  row.  There  were, 
also,  four  chorches  and  a  state-honse.  It  is  difficult  to  eatk- 
ceive  how  the  four  buildngs,  mentioned  by  the  Dnke,  ooold 
eompoae  the  principal  part  of  a  town,  consbting  of  five  bnn- 
died  and  fifty  bo«»ea»  the  least  nnmber  attribntable  to  New- 
Haven  at  that  period. 

Page  522.    *'  Only  one  of  these  ships  sails  to  Enrope; 
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another  makes  its  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  The  re- 
maining yessels  (t.  t.  forty-eight)  are  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.** 

There  are  foorteen  or  fifteen  coasting  yessek  belonging  to 
New- Haven;  and  the  number  may  possibly  at  some  time  or 
other  have  amounted  to  twenty.  The  remainder  have  always 
been  employed  in  foreign  trade. 

Page  523.  **  Most  of  the  inhabitants  (of  New-Haven)  have 
small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.*' 

This  would  be  a  very  pleasant  story  if  it  were  correct,  but 
very  few  of  them  were  then,  or  are  now,  able  to  boast  of  sndi 
a  possession. 

Page  525.    **  The  most  excessive  intolerance,   the   most  -f. 
violent  persecution,  (^nsued,  against  the  Quakers  in  particular, 
who  were  treated  as  the  worst  of  heretics ;  were  tortured, 
banished,  beaten  with  stripes,  even  put  to  death." 

In  the  year  1656,  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  New- 
Haven  colonies,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  from 
the  commissioners  of  the  four  united  colonies,  made  a  law 
against  *'  Quakers,  Ranters,  Adamites,  and  such  like  noto- 
rious heretics,  forbidding  all  persons  within  the  colony  to  en- 
tertain such  heretics  unnecessarily,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds, 
and  all  towns  to  suffer  such  entertainment  on  the  same  pe^ 
nalty  per  week.  The  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  assist- 
ants were  empowered  to  commit  them  to  prison,  or  send  them 
out  of  the  colony.  Persons,  unnecessarily  discoursing  with 
them,  were  fined  twenty  shillings ;  those,  who  kept  their  books, 
ten  shillings.  County-courts  were  required  to  suppress  their 
books ;  and  masters  of  vessels  were  required  not  to  bring  them 
into  the  colony.  If  they  did,  they  were  ordered  to  carry  them 
oot  again,  at  their  first  setting  sail  from  the  port,  where  they 
landed  them,  on  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.**  This  is  the  only 
law  ever  made  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  against  heretics. 
It  was  intolerant ;  but  did  not  display  the  most  excessive  in- 
tolerance. It  exhibits  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but  not  of  the 
BOit  violent  kind.  When  the  Duke  wrote  this  sentence,  he 
eertainly  had  forgotten  the  scenes  which  were  acted  thronghovt 
several  centuries  in  hit  own  country.  But  he  informs  as,  that 
the  Qoakers  were  tortured,  banished,  beaten  with  stripes,  aad 
even  pot  to  death. 
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This  law  was  made,  as  I  have  obsenred,  oo  a  fecomiawidja 
tion  of  the  commisuoners.  Dr.  Tmmbull  says,  that  it  was  of 
short  continiiance,  and  that  nothing  of  importance  appears  to 
have  been  transacted  upon  it,  either  in  the  colony  of  New- 
Haven  or  that  of  Connecticut  It  does  not  appear,  that  an 
individual  Quaker  ever  snflTered  in  Connecticut^  in  his  person 
or  property,  on  the  score  of  religion.  Quakers  were,  there- 
fore, not  banished,  tortured,  abused  with  stripes,  aor  put  to 
death. 

No  person  was  ever  tortured  in  Connecticut,  for  any  rea- 
son, by  any  judicial  court ;  nor  in  New- England ;  nor,  so  far 
as  my  knowlege  extends,  in  any  of  the  United  States. 

Ibid.  "  Before  which  (t.  e.  the  legrislature),  all  suits  at 
law  may  be  brought  by  a  last  appeal." 

No  civil  suit  could  be  brought  by  appeal  before  the  legis- 
lature, where  the  sum  depending  was  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars. 

Ibid.  "  The  governor  presides  in  the  council,  and  is  also 
speaker  in  the  house  of  representatives." 

He  certainly  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  a  governor  to  bold 
both  these  oflSM^es,  and  stranger  still  if  he  executed  them,  since 
the  council  sat  in  one  chamber,  and  the  representatives  in 
another  at  the  same  time. 

Ibid.  *'  Besides  which,  he  can  influence  the  voices  of 
several  other  members  of  the  legislature.** 

The  governor  of  Connecticut  has  no  qficial  means  of  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  he  were  to  use  any  other  means,  besides  such 
as  are  involved  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  it 
would  cost  him  his  place. 

Ibid.  "  The  members  of  the  stqnreme  judicial  courts,  those 
of  the  county  courts,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  are  nomi- 
nated from  among  the  legislature." 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  cannot  be  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts  may 
be,  and  some  or  other  of  them,  probably,  always  are.  Theie 
is,  however,  no  legislature,  of  which  many  of  tbom  are  mem- 
bers. Whether  justices  of  the  peace  ar»' thus  DOBUBated  may 
be  determined  from  this  fact :  then  aio  fifty-aeveB  represen- 
tatives in  the  cooBties  of  Hartford  and  New-Havea,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  jnstaoes.    The  pnportaoo  is  psobdhly 
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tk  HdB»»  nbatantUlj,  cibewliere.    The  tnitfc  n,  tUs 
tioii  ii  antirdy  grovndkn* 

F^pe  fi87.  '*  WithoQt  these  oonditioiis  (t.  e.  the  posietsion 
of  m  lumdiBd  dolbn,  or  a  rendenoe  of  fix  yeanX  be  will  not 
olitam  rebef  finmi  distress  in  poyerty.** 

Svaiy  pesBoOy  wlio  is  in  distress  6om  poTeity^  obtaimi  iok 
mediate  and  certeiii  i^bef,  and  that  equaUy^  iriiether  he  be  an 
hhahitant  or  a  stranger.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  ex- 
penses inenrred  for  an  inhabitant  are  charged  to  the  town ; 
while  those  incurred  for  a  stranger  are  charged  to  the 
state. 

Page  028.  '*  The  general  assembly  has  likewise  the  power 
of  settling  minbters.^ 

The  power  of  settling  ministers  is  vested  solely  in  the  sereral 
congregations. 

Page  689.  '*  Ahhongh  the  letter  of  the  law  has  esta- 
blished freedom  of  religious  sentiments  in  Connecticiit,  such 
freedom  is,  bowerer,  far  from  being  known  here.  Presby- 
terianism  reigns  in  all  its  rigoor,  despotism,  and  intolerance. 

The  Dnke  is  always  onbappy  when  he  speaks  of  religions 
subjects.  If  freedom  of  religions  sentiments  is  not  estabbBhed 
hi  Connecticut,  if  it  is  not  known  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  wiD 
be  diflh^ult  to  say  where  it  is  known.  Not  a  legal  disadvantage 
is  laid  upon  any  man  for  his  religious  sentiments.  Every  man 
may  here  think  and  worship  as  he  pleases.  Even  those,  who 
unhappily  do  not  worship  at  all,  meet  with  no  molestation. 
The  several  religious  sects  live  together  in  absolute  harmony. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  think  very  favourably  of  persons  who  are 
irreligious  and  immoral,  and  this  perhaps  may  be  what  the 
Duke  intends ;  but  both  the  laws  and  the  inhabitants  suffer 
them  quietly  to  pursue  their  own  courses,  so  fitf  as  their  ra> 
ligious  sentiments  are  concerned.  Presbyterians  have  no  pe» 
eriinr  privileges,  and  claim  none.  It  is  diflkult,  therefore,  to 
conceive  how  Presbyterianism  can  here  be  intolerant;  st9 
more  how  it  can  reign ;  and  most  of  dl  howit  can  be  despotic. 
AH  these  impfy  some  superiority  over  others ;  but  PnAf' 
sBnanmm  Iwre  nas  none. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  ttat  IVesbyterianism  (that  is,  i 
in  the  New-Engfamd  sense)  was  onoe  the  established  ro-  i 
Igien  wf  CoMiecticut ;  and  that,  aithoi^  dmse,  who  piufess 
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it,  have  alwajs  been  a  vast  mqority  of  the  inhabitanti,  they* 
by  a  law,  which  themselves  made,  voluntarily  placed  other  de- 
nominations npon  the  same  footing  with  themselves. 

Ibid.  "  Every  town,  forming  a  regular  incorporation,  must 
keep  a  granunar  school." 

This  is  an  error.  Every  town  is  incorporated ;  but  every 
town  is  not  obliged  to  keep  a  grammar  school. 

Page  531.  "  The  considerations,  which  moved  the  legis- 
lature to  determine,  as  they  did,  in  this  business,  were  respect 
to  property,  and  the  fear  of  dangerous  consequences,  as  likely 
to  arise  from  a  sudden  and  general  emancipation." 

This  is  an  error.  The  determination  referred  to  was,  that 
ever>'  black,  bom  in  the  state  after  the  year  1784»  should  be 
free  at  adult  age.  The  considerations,  which  prevented  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  from  emancipating  all  the  slaves 
within  the  state  at  once,  were  the  following.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  believed  slavery,  as  it  existed  here, 
to  be  justifiable.  Many  of  these,  who  were  slave-holders,  in- 
sisted, that  they  had  bought  their  slaves  under  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  the  government;  and  that  therefore,  if 
their  slaves  were  taken  from  them,  they  should  have  an  equity 
able  claim  upon  the  government  for  remuneration.  By  others 
it  was  considered  as  a  violent  act  to  take  them  away,  although 
they  cordially  wished  them  emancipation.  The  legislative  act, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  really  a  compromise  between 
the  parties  on  this  subject,  and  was  the  more  readily  acceded 
to,  because  it  was  generally  thought,  that  those,  who  had  kept 
slaves,  and  had  received  the  benefit  of  their  labour  throughout 
their  working  years,  ought  now  to  support  them ;  and  not  to 
throw  them  as  a  burthen  upon  the  community.  From  the 
slaves  themselves  there  was  not,  and  could  not  possibly  be, 
any  apprehension.  There  was  never  any  law  anthoriaing 
slavfTv.  The  practice  was  adopted,  merely  because  it  had 
been  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions. 

The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
last  census,  was  three  hundred  and  ten. 

Piige  536.  "  The  ministers,  who  in  eonsequence  of  their 
mutual  wrangiingB,  and  their  fierce  intoleraiice,  have  lost 
much  of  the  high  influence  which  they  once  possessed." 

The  ministefs  of  ConaeolicRt  «lo  not  wrangle,  asd  they  wee 
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not  intolenuit.  Our  brethren^  who  inhabit  the  states  south  of 
us,  complain,  even  to  thb  day,  that  the  influence  of  ministers^ 
here,  is  still  too  high. 

Ibid.  **  Such  as  possess  extraordinary  wealth  are  very 
anxious  to  conceal  their  fortunes  from  the  vigilant  and  in- 
vidious jealousy  of  their  fellow  citizens." 

This  is  8  groundless  misapprehension  of  the  Duke.  There 
is  no  such  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  such  anxiety  on 
the  other. 

Ibid.  **  No  culture,  but  that  of  meadows,  no  tillage  ap- 
pears;** t.  e.  between  Fairfield  and  Stamford. 

There  is  no  part  of  New- England,  equally  extensive,  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  tillage,  and  a  less  of 
meadow.     Indeed  the  proportion  of  tillage  is  as  great  as  can 
consist  with  good  husbandry. 

Ibid.  '*  It  is  said,  that  the  soil  in  general  is  suflb;iently 
good  for  bearing  com,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  climate  sub- 
jects the  crop  to  a  blasting,  that  never  fails  to  spoil  it  in  its 
growth.  These  disadvantages  afiect  the  whole  territory,  lying 
along  this  coast** 

I  will  not  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  Duke^s  informants. 
They  were  erroneous  in  the  facts.  The  real  blast  is  the  Hes- 
sian fly. 

Ibid.  **  From  this  place  (Stamford)  the  coast  of  Long 
Island  b  forty,  from  New- Haven  it  is  not  more  than  twenty, 
Bules  distance.** 

The  coast  of  Long  Island  is  twelve  miles  from  Stamford, 
and  twenty-nine  from  New- Haven. 

Page  S80.  '*  Ships  of  small  burthen  make  their  way  through 
the  Sound  to  New- York.** 

Ships  of  all  sizes  pass  easily  through  the  Sound  to  Hell- 
gate.  American  frigates  of  forty-four  guns,  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  go  safely  through  that  passage. 

Ibid.  "  The  passage  to  the  island  of  New- York  is  by 
King's  ferry,  at  the  distance  of  fourten  miles  from  that  city.** 

It  should  have  been  written,  ''  the  passage  to  New- York 
is  by  King*8  bridge,  &c.**  King's  ferry,  is  a  ferry  over  the 
Hudson,  about  forty-four  miles  from  New- York. 

Page  541.  The  description  given  of  the  lands  on  Connec- 
ticnt  river  is  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  erroneous. 
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Vol.  n,  piige  141.  ''  That,  wUdi  above  all  the  othen  mmI 
Tiolently  ctaslied  widi  tlie  nuDCUiia  and  iateWMito  of  tlM  aynod* 
was  his  dectaratioii»  *  that  ponisfaiiieiit,  inllioled  for  aiatlm  of 
oonscience,  was  periaoutiop^' ^ 

The  whole  of  this  story  is  enoneond^  toU:  bat  the  par- 
ticulars  are  too  Bumeroos  for  insertioD  in  this  phMse.    Mr. 
Williams  had  eertunly  some  eonsiderable  excelleiioies  in  Us 
character,  and  as  eertaiBly  some  serious  defects.    **  Quod 
sensit  valde  sensif    Whatever  opmion  he  took  up,  as  a  part 
of  his  own  system^  he  seized  with  a  rank  hold.     His  opinions 
on  several  religions  snbjects  were  rigid,  and  straitened,  to  a 
degree  rarely  paralleledf  and  some  of  them  were  eertdnly 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  religion.    Among 
other  doctrines^  he  held  it  to  be  onlawftd  to  eommuBe  with 
his  brethren  in  Boston,  unless  they  wonld  acknowledge  them* 
selves  to  have  sinned  in  commnning  with  the  chmch  of  Eng- 
land before  their  emigration,  and  declare  their  repentance. 
He  denied  that  the  magistrate  conid  lawfully  punish  Maa- 
phemy,  profaneuess,  or  sabbatfi-breaking;  or  tender  an  oath 
to  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  unregenerate.    He  declared 
it  to  be  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  pray  with  a  man  whom  he 
believed  to  be  of  this  character,  even  a  member  of  his  fiuuly ; 
and  that  it  was  unlawful  to  give  thaoks  after  the  sacramental 
supper,  or  after  common  meals.    He  pronounced  the  cbarches 
of  New- England  polluted  and  anti-cfaristian ;  and  refused  to 
commune  with  the  members  of  his  own  church,  unless  thej 
would  separate  from  the  other  churches.     He  was  baptiMd  a 
second  time,  in  March  1699,  by  one  of  the  hntfaroB  of  Ua 
church ;  but  afler  a  short  time  he  detemnned,  tfiat  baptism 
ought  not  to  be  administered  at  all,  without  aa  inmiediata 
revelation.    For  the  second,  thbd,  and  fourth,  of  these  teoets, 
he  was  banished.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  not  banished  for  holding  these  opinions.     He  con- 
versed, preached,  wrote,  and  acted.     He  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  himself,  and  taught  others  to  refhse.    MonMm 
said,   <«  He  spake  dangerous  wotds."    Mather  said,  «'  He 
preached  furiously  against  the  patent,  which  was  the  fonada- 
tion  of  the  government    In  a  simibr  maaner  he  struck  at 
the  character  and  emstenee  of  the  New-Bagbad  iihawihes ; 
and  boldly  pronouascd  them  aatiehriifhu.    Piarfiy,  he  wfased 
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to  prsy  with  Iw  own  wife  and  finally,  or  to  ask  a  bleasing  at 
meab  with  them*  beeanse  they  attondhd  poblio  wonhqi  with 
the  ohorah  at  Salem»  whieh  refined  to  withdraw  from  ooa^ 
monion  with  the  neighbouring  churches. 

In  the  infimt  state  of  the  New^Engiand  gorenuaent  and 
ohnrches,  soeh  a  man  threatened  not  only  their  peace,  bnt 
their  existence.  He  was  pbinly  a  man  of  talents;  bold,  rea^ 
leas,  r^ardless  of  consequences,  and  in  his  judgment  and 
feelings,  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  condact  also,  at  least  as  in» 
tderant  towards  those  who  differed  firom  him,  as  they  in  thanr 
oiril  conduct  towards  him.  Tl^y  took  not  a  little  pains  to  re- 
claim him,  and  plainly  were  rery  much  at  a  loss  how  to  livA 
with  him  in  peace.  Any  alteration  in  his  opinions  and  piao* 
tices,  except  what  was  originated  by  his  own  mind,  was  hope^ 
less.  He  was  sure  of  being  right  He  was  right  when  he 
held  the  doctrine  of  infiuit  baptism.  He  was  right  when  Im 
was  haptiied  anew  by  one  of  the  members  of  hb  own  chnvoh 
in  Prondence.  He  was  right  when,  after  this,  he  re-baptiaed 
sereral  of  them.  He  was  right  when  he  told  them,  that  in  all 
this  he  had  been  deluded  and  had  misled  them ;  that  their  last 
baptism,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  a  nullity ;  and  that  they  mast 
renounce  all  that  had  been  hitherto  done,  and  wait  the  oomitt|p 
of  new  apostles. 

Page  142.  "  The  accusation  brou^  against  him  w;bs  aafy 
a  pretext  to  cloak  the  jealousy  entertained  of  his  inflnaaoe  1^ 
Ghyvemor  Winthrop  and  others.  But  that  pretext  was  an  e^ 
fectaal  mean  of  accomplishing  their  views ;  and  Coddii^;ton 
being  banished,''  &c. 

This  is  an  error,  llr.  Coddington  was  not  banished.  He 
remoyed  quietly  from  Boston  to  Rhode-Island.  All  the  Ua- 
tory  which  I  can  find  concerning  this  subject  says  otherwise* 
Mf*  Coddington  was  an  assistant ;  and,  having  become  an 
tinonuan,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
left  out  of  the  list  of  magistrates  by  his  countrymen.  He  ibm^ 
in  company  with  some  others,  purchased  Aqoetneck,  whish 
ha  named  Rhode-Island.  In  his  latter  days  he  becaoM  # 
Qm^er. 

F^  148.  *'  Tannton  and  Diwhan^,  each  the  capitai  of.  n 
oCaimilar  name." 
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Taunton  is  the  capital  of  a  coonty  named  Bristol  Dedham, 
not  Duriiam,  is  the  capital  of  a  county  named  Norfolk. 

Page  163.  **  But  soon  these  new-comors  became  perse- 
cutors in  turn." 

On  this  subject  see  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Indians  by  the  people  of  Connecticut  The 
answer,  there  given,  will  refute  this  calumny  as  well  as  that 

Page  153.  "  The  Presbyterians,  finding  themselves  more 
numerous  than  the  other  sects  ^-* 

There  were  no  other  sects  until  a  considerable  time  after 
the  country  began  to  be  colonized.     Permit  me  here  to  ob- 
serve, what,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  seems  to  have 
been  passed  over  in  the  writings  of  others,  that  the  first  colo- 
nists of  New- England  left  their  own  country,  and  came  to 
this  inhospitable  wilderness,  with  a  full  expectation  and  set- 
tled design  to  live  by  themselves.     It  was  their  darling  wish ; 
the  great  object  of  all  their  aims ;  to  live  by  themselves,  safe 
from  the  intrusions  of  others.    They  had  gone  through  every 
labaur,  expense,  and  suflTering  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object.     In  their  own  country  they  had  undergone  every  thing 
but  death,  on  account  of  their  religion.     In  this  distant,  soli- 
tary wild,  they  naturally  thought  that  they  might  be  undis- 
turbed.    They  had  purchased  the  country  at  home.    They 
had  again  purchased  it  here.     They  had  settled  it ;  they  had 
defended  it     The  expense  and  self-denial,  the  patience  and 
perseverance,  which  they  had  encountered,   were  extreme, 
wonderful,  and  such,  as  in  their  own  view  at  least,  entitled 
them  fairly  to  an  exemption  from  all  the  trouble,  afterwards 
given  them  by  the  Baptists  and  Quakers.     When  they  had 
gone  through   all   these  diflb^ulties  to  a  great  extent,   and 
changed  the  country  into  a  desirable  habitation ;  these  people 
came  in  among  them.     Why  did  they  come  I    They  were  not 
invited.     They  were  not  welcomed.    They  were  not  desired. 
The  New- England  colonists  intruded  upon  no  settlements  of 
Baptists  or  Quakers ;  nor  did  they  meddle  with  the  business, 
or  break  into  the  precincts  of  any  other  people.     It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  Israel,  that  "  they  should  dwell  alone.^ 
The  people  of  New-En§^d  wished  ardently  for  the  same 
privilege,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  viz.  that  they  might 
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transnit  what  they  believed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Gospel* 
pure  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners,  to  their  pos- 
terity. Why  should  this  privilege  be  grudged  to  them  i  The 
Baptists  and  Quakers  they  regarded  as  errorists.  They  had 
done  nothing  towards  purchasing,  clearing,  or  defending  the 
country;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants,  came  only  to 
corrupt  their  principles  and  disturb  their  peace.  They  cor- 
dially hated  the  people  of  New- England.  Why  did  they  not 
stay  amone  those  whom  thev  liked  better  I  The  onlv  answer 
is,  they  came  to  make  proselytes :  the  most  uncomfortable  of 
all  intruders. 

Internal  dissensions  have  been  universally  estc^emed  more 
serious  calamities  than  external  wars ;  and  internal  dissensions 
about  religion  are  certainly  as  serious  calamities  as  those 
about  liberty.  He,  who  excites  civil  discord  in  a  community, 
is  universally  accounted  an  enemy  of  its  peace.  Why  is  he 
less  deserving  of  this  character,  who  excites  religious  dis- 
sensions  i 

The  world  was  sufficiently  wide  to  fiunish  the  same  oppor- 
tsnities  to  Baptists  and  Quakers  to  plant  themselve^s,  which 
had  been  found  by  the  people  of  New- England.  Sufficient 
tracts  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  crown,  and  pur- 
chased of  the  Indptffis.v  ^^^y  did  they  not  obtain  and  pur- 
chase these  traqj&^>llftd  they  done  this,  the  New- England 
people  would  n6t.Jbav^  disturlted  them.  In  England  no  man 
is  permitted  to  ^^(^B%^|j^fs^M^#  a  licence  from  the  Govern- 
ment. These  peopte  piflffned  in  New- England,  in  defiance 
of  the  express  injunctions  of  the  Government.  A  number  of 
them  insulted  both  the  Government  and  the  religious  worship 
of  the  country  with  gross  indecency  and  outrage. 

The  Duke  asserts,  that  "  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  were 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  banished,  and  put  to  death.** 

It  is  not  true,  that  any  Anabaptist  was  put  to  death.  Seve- 
ral of  them,  after  having  openly  disobeyed  an  express  in- 
junetioq  of  the  Government,  were  imprisoned  and  banbhed ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  insulted  the  court,  and  was  declared  by 
his  neighbours  to  be  an  idle,  lying  fellow,  was  whipped.  So 
kite  as  the  year  1748,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  New- York, 
was  sent  out  of  Virginia  by  the  general  court  of  that  province, 
for  preaching  to  some  Presbyterians,  who  had  invited  him 

VOL.  IT.  R 
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into  the  countn*  for  that  purpose.  This  gentleman  did  what 
ali  otiiers  ought  to  do  in  the  like  circumstances.  Upon  re- 
ceiviiis:  the  order  of  the  court,  he  desisted  from  preaching, 
and  left  the  province. 

I  am  no  friend  to  persecution  for  religion,  or  for  any  thing 
else ;  and  regard  it,  as  I  belirve,  in  all  Ciises  with  at  least  as 
mucii  abhorrence  as  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault,  or  any 
other  clecIainuT  agiiinst  the  New-England  colonists.  Still  I 
can  riiul  no  justification  either  for  the  Anabaptists  or  for  the 
Quakers;  those,  I  mean,  who  are  the  subjects  of  these  re* 
marks. 

ibid.  ''  The  v/orst  of  all  governments  is  that  in  which  a 
system  of  religion  is  the  main  spring ;  and  which  is  either  con- 
ducted or  influenced  by  the  ministers  of  that  religion.** 

A  part  of  this  sentence  is  just;  and  the  rest  may  be  fairly 
yielded  to  a  man,  who  h;)d  lived  in  a  Popish  country.  A 
government,  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  must  cer- 
tainlv  be  a  bad  one,  I  think  the  ^  orst  of  all  governments,  for 
the  following  reasons.  When  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
are  united  in  the  same  hands,  such  ecclesiastical  power  as  has 
been  actually  possessed  by  men  in  most  countries,  and  such 
as  in  this  case  would  be  possessed  by  them  in  all,  would  fur* 
nish  temptations,  which  they  would  never  resist ;  and  generate 
a  system  of  oppression,  which  their  subjects  could  never  sni- 
tain.  The  ministers  would  become  villains,  and  the  people 
would  be  undone.  The  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  in 
the  RomLsh  hierarchy ;  and,  happily  for  mankind,  can  never 
be  tried  again.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion would  be  persons  of  too  good  a  character  to  be  guilty 
of  such  enormities — probably  this  would  be  true  of  the  first 
set,  which  came  into  these  dangerous  circumstances,  because 
they  would  be  merely  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  men,  who  came 
into  that  office  for  the  sake  of  discharging  its  duties.  Bat 
those,  who  followed  them,  would  enter  Uie  ministry  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  attuched  to  the  office* 
These  would  commence  their  ministry  with  fraud,  and  would 
soon  l)ecome  abandoned.  The  govemraent,  therefore,  would 
be  in  the  very  worst  hands ;  and.  because  the  power  possessed 
bv  them  would  be  greater  than  in  any  other  case,  woold  be 
the  wont  goremroeDt.    But  a  system  of  raligioo,  or»  ia  better 
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words,  the  trne  reli^pon,  or  Christianity,  ought  to  be  the  basis 
or  all  i^verDment.  In  this  cose,  human  government  would 
proceed  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Infinite  Ruler. 
All  governments,  also,  ought  to  be  regulated  absolutely  by 
these  principles.  Wore  they  in  fact  thus  regulated,  an  end 
would  be  put  to  all  those  sufferings,  which  subjects  feel,  ex- 
cept from  the  incapacity  of  rulers. 

The  question,  "  Whether  ministers  ought  to  have  influence 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  government,"  will,  if  answered 
with  truth,  be  answered  differently,  according  to  the  character 
of  ministers,  and  according  to  the  degree,  and  perhaps  the 
manner,  in  which  the  influence  is  employed.  By  influence,  I 
intend  the  efiicacv  which  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
one  man  have  towards  inducing  others  voluntarily  to  coincide 
with  him  in  opinions  and  measures.  Where  clergymen  are 
wise  and  virtuous  men,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  their  in- 
fluence upon  government  should  fail  of  being  beneficial. 

The  case  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  alluded  to  at 
the  commencement  of  the  paragraph,  from  which  the  last  quo- 
tation is  taken,  is  unfortunately  selected  by  the  Duke  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  his  assertion.  In  these  states,  from  their 
first  settlement,  ministers,  although  absolutely  destitute  of 
power,  have  had  as  much  influence  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  these  two  com- 
munities, industr)',  good  neighbourhood,  good  order,  useful 
knowledge,  sound  morals,  and  genuine  piety,  have  flourished 
as  uniformly,  and  as  extensively,  as  in  any  country  on  the 
globe. 

Page  154.  •*  The  governor  and  judges  of  Salem."* 

TTiere  never  were  any  such  persons. 

Page  206.  "  Indian  com  bears  no  higher  price  here  (t.  e. 
to  Brookfield,  Massachusetts)  than  nine-pence  a  bushel." 

The  Duke  must  have  been  egregiously  misinformed  con- 
cerning this  subject.  The  Brookfield  fanners  would  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  the  market,  which  he  has  provided  for  thenu 
The  lowest  price,  at  which  I  ever  knew  Indian  com  sold,  was 
two  shillings*  a  bushel.  In  the  years  1795  and  1796  it 
could  not  be  lets  than  four,  and  was  not  improbably  five  or 
tiuUiiigB. 

*  Uoe  and  ftim-pcncc  ttetiiiiK. 

B  S 
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I  will  now  close  the  remarks,  which  I  have  thought  proper 
to  make  on  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault.  I  should  do 
justice  neither  to  the  traveller,  nor  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  ob- 
ser\'e,  that  I  have  found  his  work  much  more  valuable  than  I 
expected.  There  are,  indeed,  many  errors  in  it.  Some  I 
hav(^  mentioned,  and  not  a  small  number  of  others  might  have 
been  added  to  them.  But  it  contains,  also,  very  many  valua- 
ble truths.  The  writer  was  often  misinformed;  sometimes 
negligent;  and  sometimes  misled  by  prejudice:  but  he  dis- 
covers everywhere  a  wish  to  gain  information,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  recite  it.  What  he  saw,  he  is  willing  to  report  as  it 
appeiured  to  him.  In  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  not  to  be  prejudiced  about  politics ;  or,  with 
the  education  which  he  had  received,  about  religion.  Gene- 
rally he  discovers  a  commendable  spirit  of  inquiry  and  in- 
dustry, respectable  understanding,  and  an  honourable  degree 
of  integrity  and  candour*. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


*  Tlie  following  may  len-e  as  specimem  of  the  errors,  into  which  fo- 
reigners easily  fall  with  respect  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  into 
which  they  betraj  their  readers.    The  Duke  says. 


Bellv  town      for 

Belchertown. 

Gresworth  for  Giiswold. 

Volwicb 

\Vool*«^ich. 

Stone  rirer       Stoiiej  rirer. 

Pepperborough 

Pepperelborough . 

Watworth        Wadsworth. 

Saga 

Saco. 

Golf                GofT. 

Goldhue 

Goodhue. 

Whadley          Whalley. 

William  Rush 

William  Uotch. 

Durham           Dedliam,<cc.fcc 

LETTER   IV. 


Lambert. 


Dear  Sir; 

I  HAVR  lately  seen*  Travels  in  Lower  Canada  and 
North- America,  in  the  years  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  by  John 
I^mbert,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  printed  in  London  for 
Richard  Phillips,  1810.  On  this  book  I  will  now  make  a 
number  of  observations. 

Permit  me  to  say,  generally,  that  the  writer  is  superior  to 
most  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  candour  and  justice.    He  came 
to  America,  as  he  informs  us,  upon  business.     Unexpected 
disappointments  having  frustrated  his  design,  he  found  him- 
self at  leisure  to  travel  over  several  parts  of  this  continent 
The  result  of  his  observations  and  inquiries  he  has  given  us 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  and  has  in  my  view  made  a  valuaole 
present  to  the  public.     The  information,  which  he  has  fur- 
nished concerning  Canada,  unless  I  am  deceived,  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  new  and  satisfactory.     In  the  United  Stales 
his  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country  and  acquiring  informa- 
tion were  much  fewer  than  I  should  have  wished,  and  evi- 
dently much  more  limited  than  he  himself  wished.     Yet  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  made  the  most  of  them.     What  he 
saw,  he  generally  observed  with  accuracy  and  good  sense^ 
and  told  with  truth;   and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  his 
honour,  that,  with  a  victory  over  prejudice,  not  often  achieved 
by  Englishmen  travelling  in  this  country,  he  appears  plainly 
to  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  in  its  native  light, 
and  not  with  jaundiced  eyes.     For  his  information  he  was 
dependent,  as  every  traveller  must  be,  upon  others ;  often  he 
is  well  informed ;  at  times  he  was  undoubtedly  led  into  error. 
He  passed  over  several  hundred  miles  in  which  I  have  tra- 
velled ;  and  his  acooonts  of  what  fell  under  his  eye  are  jost. 
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beyond  what  I  should  expect  from  a  foreigner,  to  whom  every 
object  was  new,  and  who  had  so  little  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining with  attention.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lambert  has 
claims  to  respect  and  to  confidence,  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  any  other  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  has  appeared 
here  as  a  traveller. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  mtroduction  to  his  work 
well  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  Briton,  who  con- 
siders this  country  as  meriting  his  regard. 

"  After  residing  a  twelvemonth  in  Canada,  I  visited  the 
United  States,  a  countrv,  whose  real  state  is  almost  as  little 
known  in  England  as  that  of  Canada ;  and  the  manners  and 
dispositions  of  whose  inhabitants  are  seldom  viewed,  but 
through  the  false  medium  of  popular  prejudice. 

'*  Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  United  States  by  former  writers ;  they  present  at  this 
day  but  imperfect  or  distorted  pictures  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Those,  who  have  not  seen  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  would  be  astonished  at  the  alteration 
that  has  taken  place.  No  country,  perhaps,  ever  increased 
in  population  and  wealth,  or  rose  into  importance  among  other 
nations  more  rapidly,  than  the  United  States.  Within  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  they  have  emerged  from  the  obscurity 
of  colonies  into  the  rank  of  independent  states ;  governed  by 
a  constitution  altogether  novel  in  the  present  times;  bat 
which,  whatever  defects  it  may  contain,  has  proved  the  source 
of  all  their  prosperity.  The  people  of  England  arc  too  apt  to 
hold  the  character  of  the  Americans  in  trifling  estimation ;  but 
when  it  is  known,  that  their  country  is  fast  approaching  to 
importance,  that  their  imports  and  exports  already  amount  to 
one  half  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  while  their  annual  ex- 
penditure is  not  a  twentieth,  and  their  national  debt  not  a 
fortieth  part  of  ours,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  our  meed 
of  admiration,  whatever  jealousy  might  suggest  to  the  eon- 
trary.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  two  nations  will  no  longer 
give  way  to  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices  against  each 
other,  but  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peaoe  in^ 
stead  of  the  horrors  of  war.** 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  your  joomalists  were  to  leam 
a  Ipttle  truth  firon  theae  obaervalioni  of  Mr.  huA&tU  md  to 
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beKeve  with  Inni,  that  the  travellers,  whose  malignant  accounts 
they  take  a  pleasure  apparently  not  less  malig^nant  in  quoting, 
have  given  only  imperfect  or  distorved  pictures  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices, 
mentioned  by  this  writer,  have  been  indulged  by  no  persons 
with  greater  splei^n  or  grosser  falshood,  than  by  the  authors 
of  some  of  vour  reviews.  Great  Britain  has  no  market  of  so 
mnch  value  to  her  as  the  United  States ;  and  no  body  of  men 
in  the  world,  equally  numerous,  so  willing  to  be  her  steadfast 
friends  upon  reasonable  principles,  us  a  large  part  of  their 
inhithitants.  Why  this  body  should  be  provoked  and  alie- 
nated, by  the  torrents  of  abuse  so  liberally  poured  out  on 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred 
are  yet  to  explain. 

Page  170.  **  From  what  cause  the  custom  (of  driving  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road)  originated  in  America,  I  cannot 
say/' 

The  cause  is  thb :  The  drivers  of  loaded  carts  and  waggons 
usually  walk  on  the  left  side.  If  you  take  the  right,  the 
driver  is  of  course  between  you  and  his  own  team.  He  is 
therefore  able  to  see  that  he  gives  you  sufficient  room ;  which 
he  could  not  do  if  you  took  the  left  side.  Hence  the  law  re- 
quires every  carriage  to  go  on  the  right 

Page  278.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Nova-Scotia 
and  the  New-England  states,  who  are  enveloped  in  fogs  more 
than  one  half  the  year,  enjoy  the  same  ruddy  complexion  as 
the  EngUsh;  while  those,  who  live  in  the  interior  under  a 
clear  sky,  are  universally  distinguished  by  sallow  and  swarthy 
complexions." 

.  There  are  two  errors  in  this  sentence,  so  far  as  it  respects 
New- England.  Its  shores  generally  enjoy  a  remarkably  fine 
clear  sky ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  rather  more 
ruddv,  so  far  as  there  is  anv  difference,  than  those  on  the 
ibore. 

Page  354.  On  this  and  the  following  pages  there  are  se- 
▼enl  unfortunate  observations  concerning  religion,  a  subj^ 
which  the  writer  has  very  imperfectly  examined.  I  mentioB 
the  fact^  not  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks;  but 
nuraly  that,  after  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  respectable 
eh«BBtar  of  Mr.  lismbert,  it  might  not  be  supposed  from  nj 
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silence  that  I  approved  of  these  optnions.  lo  the  sabsequent 
parts  of  the  book  there  are  other  observations  of  a  natare 
generally  similar.  At  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  with 
pleasure,  that  Mr.  Lambert  appears  to  be  respectful  to  re- 
ligion and  morality. 

Page  435.  "  The  rabbit  was  never  found  wild  in  any  part 
of  America." 

Wild  rabbits  are  considerably  niunerous  in  New-England. 
Vol.  iiy  page  128.  "  The  Americans  are  so  extremely  cap- 
tious on  political  subjects,  that  they  can  never  speak  of  them 
witiiout  entering  into  a  dispute ;  and  disputes  generally  ter- 
minate in  quarrels." 

The  Americans  are  without  a  doubt  suflBciently  inclined  to 
dispute  about  political  subjects,  and  are  in  my  opinion  at  least 
sufTiciently  captious.  New- England  is  beUeved  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  this  controversy  as  any  part  of  the  American 
Union.  Yet  there  are  every  day  conversations  on  political 
subjects  without  disputes,  and  disputes  without  quarrels. 
These  indeed  must  be  very  rare ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  heard  of  half  a  dozen  in  New-England,  during  the 
twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  American  constitution. 

Pas^e  129.  "  It  (the  American  stage  coach)  is  always 
drawn  by  four  horses;  which,  in  well  settled  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  as  good  as  the  generality  of  English  stage 
horses.'* 

Who  could  have  expected  this  from  an  English  traveller  in 
America! 

Piige  132.  **  At  the  better  sort  of  American  taverns  or 
hotels,  very  excellent  dinners  are  provided^  consisting  of  al- 
most every  thing  in  season.** 

Ibid.  "  English  breakfasts  and  teas  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, meagre  repasts,  compared  with  those  of  America ;  and 
as  tar  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  the  people  live, 
with  respect  to  eating,  in  a  much  more  Inxorioos  manner  than 
we  do ;  particulariy  in  the  large  towns»  and  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. But  their  meals,  I  think,  aie  composed  of  too 
great  a  variety,  and  of  too  many  things,  to  he  coodocive  to 
health ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  bat  that  many  of  thenr  disoaset 
are  engendered  by  gross  diet,  and  the  use  of  animal  food  al 
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every  meal.  Many  private  famities  live  neariy  in  the  same 
ftyle  as  at  these  houses,  and  have  as  great  a  variety  upon 
their  tables.** 

I  hope  Mr.  Lambert,  since  he  is  a  Briton,  will  be  consi- 
dered as  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  something  to  eat  and  drink,  both  in 
private  houses  and  in  inns;  the  testimony  of  your  former 
travellers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I,  who  have 
known  the  whole  subject  by  experience,  can  testify,  that  this 
has  been  the  fact,  with  regard  to  both  private  houses  and  inns» 
from  my  eariiest  remembrance.  Food  in  the  richest  variety 
has  always  abounded  in  this  country,  and  has  been  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  possessed  even  of  moderate  property. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  or  are  worth  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  gentlemen  (that  is,  when  there  is 
any  difference),  is,  so  far  as  the  mode  of  living  is  concerned^ 
found  chiefly  in  the  different  modes  of  management,  par- 
ticuiariy  in  cookery.  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  worth 
perhaps  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  kept  as 
good  a  table  as  any  man  whom  I  ever  knew. 

The  best  old-fashioned  New- England  inns  were  superior  to 
any  of  the  modem  ones  which  I  have  seen.  They  were  at 
less  pains  to  furnish  a  great  variety  of  food.  Yet  the  variety 
was  ample.  The  food  was  always  of  the  best  quality ;  the 
beds  were  excellent ;  the  house  and  all  its  appendages  were 
in  the  highest  degree  clean  and  neat ;  the  cookery  was  r^ 
markably  good ;  and  the  stable  was  not  less  hospitable  than 
the  house.  The  family  in  the  mean  time  were  possessed  of 
principle,  and  received  you  with  the  kindness  and  attention 
of  friends.  Your  baggage  was  as  safe  as  in  your  own  house. 
If  you  were  sick,  you  were  nursed  and  befriended  as  in  yoor 
own  family.  No  tavern-haunters,  gamblers,  or  loungers  were 
admitted,  any  more  than  in  a  welt  ordered  private  habitation ; 
and  as  little  noise  was  allowed. 

There  was  less  bustle,  less  parade,  less  appearance  of  doing 
Bueh  to  gratify  your  wishes,  than  at  the  reputable  modem 
mm;  but  much  more  actually  done,  and  much  more  comfort 
Bod  eiyoymeiit     In  a  word,   you  found  in  these  inns  the 
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pleasures  of  an  excellent  private  house.  To  finish  the  storj, 
your  bills  were  always  equitable,  calculated  on  what  you  ougbt 
to  pay,  and  not  upon  the  scheme  of  getting  the  most  which 
extortion  might  think  proper  to  demand. 

Tlie  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauit  was  sick  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Williams  in  Marlborough.  A  stranger,  a  foreigner, 
appt* curing  as  he  says  in  a  very  plain  dress,  and  universally  in 
circumstances  which  indicated  no  superiority  of  rank  or  cha- 
racter, after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  chiefly  as  it  would 
seeui  by  the  kindness  of  the  family,  he  exclaimed,  **  Surely 
thest*  are  the  best  people  in  the  world." 

I  am  entirely  of  Mr.  Lambert's  opinion,  that  our  meals  Rie 
very  oilten  composed  of  too  great  a  variety  to  be  conducive  to 
healil).     A  simpler  mode  of  living  would  naturally  prevent 
excess  in  eating  and  drinking.     Our  dinners  are  furnished 
with  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  as  well  as  of  meats. 
Page  136.  "  The  morning  was  remarkably  fine.'* 
The  account  which  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  country  bordering  upon  it,  particularly  of 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  is  just,  and  far 
from  being  exaggerated.  I  hope  it  will  contribute  to  persuade 
some  of  your  countrymen,  that  nature  did  not  lavish  all  her 
charms  on  the  eastern  continent,  but  reserved  some  of  ber 
choice  gifts  for  America.     One  of  your  countrymen  a  short 
time  since  questioned  one  of  mine  to  the  following  effect: 
"  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  America  has  no  such  fine  scenery 
as  we  find  in  European  countries  I  ** 

Page  146.  *'  The  first  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  eighl 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  pieoe  of 
land,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers.*' 

For  the  truth,  with  regard  to  these  subjects,  I  refer  you  to 
my  observations  concerning  Long-Island,  and  to  my  notes  on 
the  Travels  of  Weld. 

Page  202.  "  A  taste  for  reading  has  of  late  diffused  itself 
through  the  country,  particulariy  in  the  great  towns." 

A  taste  for  reading  has  always  been  diffused  throughout 
New-England,  and  social  libraries  were  frequent  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  UmI  eentofy ;  and  the  libraries  of  ministers,  and 
other  men  of  teAnung,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  better 
than  they  are  now. 

Ibid.  *'  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  fair  sex  of  America  have, 
within  these  few  years,  been  desirous  of  imitating  the  example 
of  the  English  and  French  ladies.  They  have  cast  away  the 
gossipping  and  frivolons  tittle-tattle,  which  before  has  occu- 
pied so  moch  of  their  attention.*' 

Mr.  Lambert  was  misinformed  concerning  this  subject.  The 
ladies  in  New-England,  who  received  a  good  education  fifty, 
sixty,  and  in  various  instances  even  one  hundred  years  ago, 
were  as  well  educated  as  most  of  those  who  have  followed 
them ;  were  possessed  of  as  much  sound  knowledge,  of  as 
refined  a  taste,  of  as  elegant  accomplishments,  and  of  as  much 
dignity  and  excellence.  The  modem  education  is  attended 
with  more  expense  and  parade,  but  is  not  productive  of 
greater  moral  or  intellectual  improvement. 

Page  206.  "  I  was  told  of  one  (sailor),  who  carried  with 
him  a  small  grappling,  and,  while  the  horse  was  at  full  speed 
down  one  of  the  streets,  threw  out  the  anchor,  which,  catch- 
bg  hold  of  the  stones,  suddenly  brought  him  up,  broke  his 
horse's  neck,  and  buried  him  a  distance  of  several  yards  upon 
the  pavement."' 

This  story  I  heard  when  I  was  a  boy ;  and  it  may  serve  to 
show  you,  that  your  travellers  pick  up  many  a  tale  of  other 
times,  and  present  it  to  the  public  as  an  account  of  something 
that  has  lately  happened. 

Page  357.  ''  Towards  evening  we  lost  sight  of  Neversink 
kills,  and  could  not  help  thinking  upon  the  absurdity  of  their 
name,  while  I  beheld  their  summits  sink  into  the  ocean  as  the 
vessel  receded  firom  the  eoasf 

I  have  been  aocostomed  to  see  the  name  printed  Navesink^ 
and  have  supposed  it  an  Indian  word,  corrupted  by  careless 
pronunciation  into  Nevemnk. 

Page  aOB.  **  At  the  period  when  the  Americans  were  so 
anek  exasperated  agaittsC  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  irigate,'*  Sec 

The  story  told  in  this  paragraph  is  erroneous;  and  Mr. 
Laabert  was  ill  inform^.  I  never  before  heard  that  the 
Biilish  tofageota  throBghoni  the  stales  were  under  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  keeping  within  doors,  until  the  popular  fxiry  was 
abated.  No  Americans,  so  far  as  I  remember,  wore  a  piece 
of  crape  round  their  arm,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted  ;  nor  was  any  man  within  those 
limits  ducked  'under  the  pumps,  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
that  mark  of  respect  for  his  deceased  countrymen. 

The  chief  reason,  for  which  I  have  quoted  this  sentence,  is 
the  improper  attribution  which  it  contains  of  actions  and  cha- 
racters to  all  the  Americans,  which  are  due  to  a  part  only, 
and  that  probably  very  small.  This  is  a  very  common  and 
very  unfortunate  practice  of  your  travellers  in  the  United 
States.  They  see  or  hear  of  something  which  is  done  in  this 
country,  some  local  custom,  some  solitary  incident,  some  good 
or  bad  treatment  of  a  foreigner.  They  find  two  or  three  bad 
inns,  make  with  some  sharper  a  disadvantageous  bargain, 
purchase  lands  unadvisedly  of  some  jobber,  and  are  bitten  in 
the  contract,  and  are  otherwise  injured,  teased,  or  abused. 
Immediately  the  character  becomes  in  their  mouths  universal; 
the  custom  spreads  over  the  whole  country  ;  the  incidents  be- 
come a  general  history ;  the  people  have  all  turned  sharpers 
and  land  jobbers ;  the  inns  are  all  dirty,  and  the  innkeepers 
rude,  vulgar,  and  insolent. 

The  case,  in  which  this  conversion  of  individuals  into  a 
class,  and  of  particulars  into  generals,  is  most  frequent,  and 
which  an  inhabitant  of  New- England  regards  with  veiy  little 
complacency,  is  that,  in  which  the  customs,  manners,  morals, 
and  other  characteristics,  of  other  states  of  the  Union  are  ap- 
plied to  his  own.  A  traveller  in  one  of  the  United  States  is 
t>ld.  that  the  inhabitants  treat  their  slaves  with  cruelty;  ia 
another  he  is  informed,  that  they  are  engaged  frequently  in 
duels,  fighting  cocks,  gouging,  and  horse-racing;  that  they  are 
rude  and  insolent  to  strangers ;  that  their  inns  are  wretched  ; 
their  churchc*s  few,  poor,  and  decayed ;  their  minialera  few» 
and  many  of  th^m  uneducated ;  the  manners  expensive;  the 
income  of  the  iiih;tliitants  anticipated,  and  tbeh*  character  ex- 
tensively that  of  semi -civilization.  Now,  whether  these  tkingt 
are  tnily  said  or  not,  I  am  not  at  present  interested  to  inquire* 
My  objection  lies  to  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  described 
and  attributed.  They  are  described  as  general  eostoms  of 
the  whole  eeuntry,  aiid  mr%  at(rib«led  to  its  inhaUtaDti  uai- 
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▼ersally.  Thas  we  are  told,  that  the  Americans  gouge,  race 
hontes,  and  fight  cocks ;  and  that  the  inns,  the  churches,  the 
ministers,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  United  States 
are  such  and  such. 

Suppose  I  were  to  travel  through  Spain,  and,  finding  the 
inquisition  in  that  country,  should  say,  in  the  journal  of  my 
tour,  that  this  horrid  tribunal  is  established  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  celebrate  the 
auto  da  fe.  Suppose  I  were  to  travel  through  Turkey,  and, 
accommodating  my  journal  to  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  should 
say,  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  Mohammedans,  wear  mu»- 
tachios,  keep  their  turbans  on,  and  pull  ofi*  their  shoes  in  their 
mosques,  have  each  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as 
they  can  maintain,  are  served  by  eunuchs  and  mutes,  and  are 
obliged  to  go  once  in  their  lives  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Or 
suppose  I  should  make  an  excursion  into  Russia,  and  should 
attribute  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  said  to  disgrace  the  people  of 
that  country  to  the  Europeans  generally ;  or,  proceeding  on- 
ward to  Lapland,  should  attribute  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
the  size,  structure,  features,  and  complexion  of  the  Laplanders; 
what  would  a  candid  and  intelligent  man  think  of  my  assertions 
and  mv  character  I  What  would  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  France,  and  Germany,  think  of  a  traveller  who  applied 
to  them  declarations  which  were  true  of  Spaniards,  Turks,  or 
Laplanders  only  i 

Yet  these  assertions,  when  made  concerning  the  people  of 
Europe  at  large,  would  be  no  less  just  and  true  than  those  as- 
sertions which  you  travellers  often  make  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country,  under  the  general  names  of  Americans, 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  assertions  adopted  with 
even  lea  discrimination  by  several  writers  in  your  literary 
joomals.  The  customs,  manners,  and  morak  of  the  states  at 
the  southern  and  western  borders  of  the  Union  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  absolutely  unknown  in  New- England ;  and  the  story 
conceming  the  inns,  the  churches,  the  ministers,  the  gouging, 
the  horse-racing,  the  cock-fighting,  the  gambling,  and  the  great 
variety  of  imputations  thrown  by  your  tourists  on  the  character 
of  the  Americans,  are  as  little  applicable  to  New-England  as 
to  Old  England,  and  in  most  instances  much  less.  Your  peo- 
ple laake  hon^raeing  an  amosement  of  high  importance ;  and 
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your  gentlemen,  clergy,  nobles,  and  princes,  frequent  this  di- 
version at  Newmarket  in  the  same  manner  as  your  jockies. 
Your  people  fight  cocks :  to  us  the  thing  is  unknown,  except 
by  report.  Gambling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  immeasurably 
greater  with  you  than  with  us.  Gouging,  familiarly  attributed 
to  us  by  some  of  your  writers,  is  as  absolutely  unknown  in 
N(>w-£ngland  as  in  St.  James's  palace.  Our  inns,  perhaps, 
are  not  as  good  as  yours,  but  I  am  confident  that  they  are 
better  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Our  plain  people  have 
more  civility  than  such  of  yours  as  visit  this  country,  and  are 
abundantly  better  informed.  The  gentlemen  are  less  haughty, 
distant,  and  reserved.  Of  our  churches  and  ministers  I  have 
already  given  you  a  sufficient  account. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Your  travellers  seize  on  a  single  person, 
or  a  solitary  fact,  and  make  them  the  representatives  of  a 
whole  community,  and  a  general  custom.  Have  you  no  awkward 
persons  ?  No  sbarp^Ts  t  No  debauchees  ?  No  profligates  ? 
No  blunderers  in  language,  both  in  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing t  If  not,  what  are  we  to  think  concerning  the  representa- 
tions made  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  langnage  of  your  inha- 
bitants in  plays,  novels,  newspapers,  literary  journals,  travels, 
and  moral  treatises.  Is  an  American  to  form  his  ideas  of  the 
language  of  Great  Britain  firom  that  of  the  driver  of  a  stage 
coach,  a  porter,  a  Yorkshireman,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Wales? 
Are  the  morals  of  Wapping  to  characterize  the  English  na- 
tion I  Is  the  phraseology  of  Billingsgate  to  become  a  specimen 
of  their  breeding  ?  Are  the  coal-heavers  and  coal-miners,  who 
supply  London  with  fuel,  to  become  the  mdex  of  your  man- 
ners {  And  are  we  to  learn  the  state  of  vour  morals  from 
Colquhoun*s  Police  of  London,  or  from  that  of  the  Thames  ? 

Mr.  Lambert  is  less  afflicted  with  this  disease  of  turning 
particulars  into  genenils,  and  individual  facts  and  persons  into 
a  host,  than  most  of  vour  travellers.  Yet  even  he  is  not 
witi.  tut  some  trespasses.  They  are,  however,  so  few,  and  of 
so  little  moment,  as  scarcely  to  demand  animadversion. 

Page  431.  "  The  militia  of  the  United  States  is,  for  the 
most  part,  badly  disciplined.  In  the  towns,  some  show  of 
military  force  is  kept  up  by  the  volunteers ;  but  throughout 
the  country  places  the  militia  meet  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
roenrv." 
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That  this  may  be  true  of  the  militia  of  some  other  states  in 
the  Union  I  am  not  warranted  to  deny,  but  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  With  the  character 
of  the  militia  in  other  states  I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
In  these  the  militia  are  an  excellent  body  of  men ;  and,  though 
inferior  in  most  instances  to  some  of  the  volunteer  corps  in  the 
large  towns,  are  well  dressed,  and  to  a  great  extent  well 
disciplined.  An  American  ofiker  of  distinction,  who  at  New- 
London  saw  daily  the  appearance  and  discipline  of  the  Cob- 
necticnt  state  troops,  taken  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  finer  body  of  men,  although  he  had  often  seen 
the  guards  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  invincibles  of 
Napoleon.  The  militia  of  these  states,  whenever  they  are 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  instead  of  spending 
their  time  in  eating  and  drinking,  are  very  industriously  em- 
ployed in  the  proper  business  of  the  day. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  80,  "  It  (New- Haven)  has  a  harbour  for  small 
coasting  vessels.** 

The  harbour  of  New-Haven  admits  easily  ships  of  three  and 
four  hundred  tons ;  and  a  number  of  the  vessels  owned  in  this 
town  have  coasted  round  the  globe.  Mr.  Lambert  arrived  at 
New- Haven  about  midnight,  and  left  it  the  next  morning.  It 
is  not  strange  that  his  account  of  it  should  be  both  defective 
and  erroneous. 

Page  86.    ''  Hartford  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants." 

The  city  of  Hartford  contained  3,9&5  inhabitants  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  township  2,048. 

Vol.  ii,  p.  181,  Mr.  Lambert  says,  **  Albany  contains  about 
6,000  inhabitants.** 

The  inhabitants  of  Albany,  by  the  same  census,  amounted  to 
9,356,  and,  including  the  little  town  of  Colonic,  separated 
from  it  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  10,962. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  86.  **  Elders  go  about  and  forbid  mnkeepers  to 
suffer  any  person,  at  their  peril,  to  travel  (t.  «.  upon  the 
sabbath)."* 

Somebody  abused  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Lambert  Soch  a 
fact,  I  piesome,  never  took  place  in  Connecticut  The  ministers 
of  tUs  state  have  no  authority  over  innkeepers,  or  any  other 
peraons,  except  as  ministerB  or  parents,  and  are  not  aoena- 
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toined  to  meddle  with  business  which  is  not  their  own.  The 
sportive  observations  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  are 
therefore  out  of  place. 

Page  88.  "  It  was  only  within  these  few  years  that  the 
spring  was  discovered." 

Fifty  years  since  it  was  at  least  as  much  celebrated  as  at 
the  present  time. 

Puge  89.  "  Throughout  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New- York,  a  remarkably  neat,  and  indeed 
elegant  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  seems  to  pervade 
all  the  buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and,  I  understand, 
is  more  or  less  prevalent"  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
The  houses  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  are  mostly  built  of 
wood,  generally  one  or  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor ; 
the  sides  are  neatly  clap-boarded  and  painted  white ;  the  slop- 
ing roofs  are  covered  with  shingles,  and  painted  of  a  slate 
colour,  and  with  sash-windows,  green  Venetian  shades  outside, 
neat  white  railings,  and  steps,  liave  a  pretty  effect.  Some- 
times the  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  portico.  The  churches, 
or,  as  they  are  oftener  termed,  meetings,  are  constructed  of 
similar  materials,  painted  white,  and  frequently  decorated  like 
the  houses,  with  sash-windows  and  green  Venetian  shades. 
The  building  is  also  surmounted  by  a  handsome  spire,  or  stee- 
ple, with  one  or  two  bells.  A  small  town,  composed  of  these 
neat  and  ornamental  edifices,  and  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  well  cultivated  farms,  large  fields,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens, produces  a  most  agreeable  effect,  and  gives  the  tra- 
veller a  high  opinion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  it**  inhabitants.  Indeed,  those 
parts  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  through  which  I 
travelled,  have  the  appearance  of  old,  well-settled  countries. 
The  towns  and  villages  are  populous ;  provisions  are  cheap 
and  abundant ;  the  farms  appear  in  excellent  order ;  and  the 
inhabitants  sober,  industrious,  religious,  and  happy.*" 

I  wish  this  passage  to  be  compared  with  the  declarations  of 
Volney  and  other  travellers  on  this  subject 

Page  94.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Mariborongfa  are  nearly  all 
congregationaKsts.  This  denomination  of  Christians  practise 
a  form  of  worship,  that  easily  reconciles  the  IVesbyterian  and 
Episcopalian  to  meet  in  one  ehareh.    It  is  in  tone  tort  a  re- 
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taxed  Pkesbytarian  teirice.  They  have  no  written  foim  of 
prayer;  the  service  consisting  of  chapters  of  scripture,  ex- 
temporary prayers,  and  a  sermon,  with  psalms  or  hymns  at 
intervab.  The  minister  frequently  reads  his  discourse  as  in 
the  Episcopal  churches ;  and  organs  are  often  put  up  in  the 
meeting  house.  The  prayers  of  those  congregational  mi- 
nisters have  been  of  that  general  and  tolerant  nature  which 
embraces  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians ;  suppli«- 
eating  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  men,  without  respect 
of  persons.  Their  discourses  were  generally  of  an  evan- 
gelical cast,  but  devoid  of  all  absolute  tenets,  dogmas,  and 
denunciations.  Faith  was  earnestly  recommended,  but  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  strenuously  enforced.*' 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  be  admitted  by  Englishmen, 
and  among  others  by  your  journalists,  as  proofs  that  the  inha- 
bitants, particulariy  the  congregationalists,  who  constitute  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  New-England,  are  exten- 
sively destitute  of  that  bigotry  so  liberally  fastened  upon 
them  by  former  English  travellers,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
their  countrymen.  I  hope,  also,  that  it  will  be  allowed  to 
refute  the  imputations  of  intolerance,  on  these  very  people, 
by  the  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucault ;  good  natured  and  candid 
on  every  other  subject,  but  always  erroneous  and  sometimes 
perverse  on  that  of  religion.  1  hope,  also  that  the  declaration 
(page  86  of  the  same  volume),  "  The  people  of  Connecticut 
are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  economy,  strict  piety 
and  devotion,"  will  contribute  to  diminish  the  number  and 
the  spirit  of  thoae  aspersions,  which  have  been  so  long  mul- 
tiplied on  the  moral  character  of  the  New- England  people  in 
Cireat  Britain. 

F^ige  96.  "  Through  the  whole  of  this  journey  of  two 
knndred  and  forty  miles,  from  New- York  to  Boston,  I 
had  passed  over  a  most  beautiful  tract  of  country,  which 
fimn  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  the  excellent  order  and 
eottditioii  of  its  towns,  villages,  and  buildings,  its  farms,  or- 
chards, gardens,  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  together  with 
the  face  of  the  country,  undulated  with  mountains,  hUls,  plaint, 
and  vaUies,  watered  by  a  number  of  rivers,  small  lakes,  and 
•twiaaM,  aflbided  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes, 
mad  sfniBflj  reminded  me  of  English 

VOL.  IV. 
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Cempare  tfns  aceouot  with  tiat  of  Yoliiey,  coocaniiig  tte 
aame  tract  of  country. 

Ibid.  **  Much  has  been  said  by  fomer  traTellers  of  A^ 
familiarity  and  rudeness  of  the  AmeHcan  people.  I  will  bH 
attempt  to  contradict  their  assertions ;  but  for  myself  1  Bmil 
declare,  in  justice  to  the  American  character,  that  I  Oi* 
perienced  the  utmost  ciTility,  and  eren  politeness,  flrom  dMI 
inhabitants  in  erery  part  of  the  country  through  which  I  tnt* 
telled.  The  coachmen  wefe  ciril  and  the  taTem^keepers  ^ 
tentive;  wherever  I  bad  occasion  to  mix  with  the  conotff 
people,  I  never  met  with  the  least  liideness  or  shadow  of  Ibh 
pertinence  on  any  occasion ;  on  the  contrary  they  were  oMI 
and  obliging.'* 

Compare  this  passage  with  the  various  reports  of  yomr  ln> 
Tellers,  particularly  of  Weld  and  Ashe,  concerning  this  subj6et« 
Let  them  compare  it  with  their  own  caricatures,  and  blnali 
for  the  gross  injostice,  which,  through  prejudice  and  ignoranc^i 
or  froiH  a  cause  still  more  censurable,  .they  hare  done  to  th0 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

How  much  happier,  because  more  just,  is  the  spirit  if 
Mr.  Lambert,  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Page  MM.  "  Those  travellers,  who  visited  the  United  Statei 
soon  after  the  Americans  had  obtained  their  independence! 
were  swayed  by  their  prejudices,  for  or  against  that  country.* 
And  again,  page  101.  "If  they  (the  English  travellers)  kid 
been  the  dupes  of  a  few  knaves,  the  American  people  weM 
branded  as  rogues;  and  the  rudeness,  imperfl»ctiotis»  MMl 
chicanerv  of  individuals  were  set  down  to  the  accoubt  of  th# 
whole  nation.  Sometimei  they  pnblished  their  complttiBti 
to  the  world,  and  these,  becoming  current,  have  tetidod  to  i»> 
crease  that  animosity  and  disgust,  which  the  AlneriiSIm  tOVMo- 
tion  had  engendered,  and  which  were  already  too  prevatal  ll 
Bngiand." 

It  is  suflMent  to  have  transcribed  these  decbratiDns  df  Mf. 
Lambert    They  are  too  just  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  anit  to 
who  feels  any  regard  to  the  subject,  too  importalDrt  to  be 
without  interest 

Page  10ft.  *'  The  females  of  the  New-Engbod  ititea 
cons|»cuous  for  thdr  domestic  virtoea*    Evert  thing  in 
houses  has  an  air  of  dennlineM,  order,  and  ectNMNnir« 
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^Bsplay  the  ftmale  cliaraoter  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
young  woBien  are  really  handsome.  They  have  ahnost  all 
fair  complexions*  often  tinged  with  the  rosy  bloom  of  health. 
They  hare  generally  good,  and  sometimes  excellent  teeth. 
Nor  did  I  see  more  instances  to  the  contrary,  among  the 
yoong  women  of  America,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  IBng- 
land.  Their  light  hair  is  tastefully  turned  up  behind  in  the 
modem  style,  and  fastened  with  a  comb.  Their  dress  is  neat, 
simple,  and  genteel;  nsnally  consisting  of  a  printed  cotton 
jacket,  with  long  sleeves,  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  with  a  co- 
lonred  cotton  apron,  or  pin-cloth,  without  sleeves,  tied  tight, 
and  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  bosom.  This  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  dress  in  the  country  places.  Their  manners 
are  easy,  affable,  and  polite ;  and  free  from  all  uncouth  rus- 
ticity. Indeed  they  appear  to  be  as  polished  and  well-bred 
as  the  ladies  in  the  cities ;  although  they  may  not  possess 
their  highly-finished  education.  Yet,  in  the  well-settled  parts 
of  New- England,  the  children  do  not  want  for  plain  and  use- 
ful instmction ;  and  the  girls  especially,  are  early  initiated  in 
the  principles  of  domestic  order  and  economy.  At  the 
taverns  and  farm-houses,  where  we  rested  on  the  road,  we 
found  the  people  extremely  civil  and  attentive.  We  were 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  we  had  been  at  our  own 
houses ;  and  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  waited  on 
us  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a 
solitary  instance,  it  was  general  at  every  house  where  we 
stopped ;  neither  have  I  drawn  my  conclusions  merely  from 
the  reception  I  met  with  at  taverns,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort ;  but  from  my  observations  upon  the  people  in 
general,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  mixing, 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  orders 
of  die  community.  '  I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed,  that,  for 
a  traveller  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  the  real 
character  and  disposition  of  a  people,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
he  associate  only  with  die  grandees  of  a  nation ;  he  must  mix 
wMi  the  plebeians ;  otherwise  he  acquires  but  false  ideas  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  '  The  great  mats  of  ath 
tions,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  are  neither  rich  nor  gay.  They, 
whose  aggregate  constitutes  the  people,  are  fenad  ia  the 

8  2 
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streets  and  villages,  in  the  shops  and  (arms,  and  from  them, 
collectively  considered,  most  the  measure  of  general  proa- 
perity  be  taken.*  From  these  I  have  judged  of  the  real 
chiiracter  of  the  Americans;  and  I  found  it  as  difficult  to 
discover  a  single  particle  of  rudeness  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
men,  as  it  was  to  discover  ao  ugly  face  or  bad  teeth  among 
the  young  women.** 

This  paragraph  is  so  just,  and  at  the  same  time  so  honour- 
able to  my  fair  country- women,  that  I  was  willing  to  transcribe 
it  iili.  The  women  of  New-England  are  very  generally  soch 
as  are  here  described;  diflTering  however,  as  you  will  sup- 
pose they  must  differ,  according  to  their  circumstances  in 
life.  As  I  liave  before  given  their  character,  I  will  not 
we.iry  you  by  enlarging  upon  it  here.  In  one  particular 
Mr.  Lambert  has  contravened  my  own  belief.  I  had  suf^- 
posed  tiiat  the  teeth  of  the  New-Englanders,  particulariy  of 
the*  females,  were  less  generally  good  than  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Air.  Lambert  has  pronounced  the  fact  to  be  otherwise, 
and  is  unquestionably  much  abler  to  make  the  comparison 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

Page  113.  "  At  the  upper  end  of  the  park  (in  Boston) 
thcTe  is  a  stand  of  hackney  coaches,  superior  in  every  re- 
sp«ct  to  vehicles  of  that  description  in  London.  The  horses 
arul  carriages  of  some  of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  glass 
coaches." 

Thus  an  Englishman  has  found  one  thing  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  superior  to  the  same  thing  in  London.  I 
hope  this  will  be  remembered. 

Piige  167.  "  An  American  writer,  in  reviewing  Mr. 
IVIoore's  '  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,*  descants  with 
much  truth  and  justice  upon  the  false  estimates  which  the 
English  people,  in  particular,  form  of  the  American  chih 
racter. 

*'  *  All  ranks  of  people  in  Britain,*  says  that  writer,  '  from 
the  prince  to  the  peasant,  appear  to  he  moat  profonndlj 
ignorant  of  our  situation,  both  individually  and  coUectivefy. 
Not  even  the  British  statesmen  form  aught  bearing  the  loMl 
resemblance  to  a  correct  notion  of  our  actual  condition;  and 
the  ambassadors  sent  out  to  America  from  Britain,  instead  of 
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•earchiiig  inlo  the  eharacter  of  the  people,  are  more  employed 
in  tattKng  and  gossiping  at  tea-pwrties  and  rents.' '' 

Obsenre,  that   Mr.  Lambert,  an  Englishman,  pronounces 
diese  ohsenrations  of  the  American  writer  to  be  true  and  just; 
and  therefore  the  English  nation  in  particular,  that  is,  more 
than  other  people,  form  false  estimates  of  the  American  cha- 
racter.    What  is  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Lambert  thus  pro* 
Bounces  to  be  just?    It  is  no  other  than  that  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  Britain,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  appear  to  be 
profoundly  ignorant  of  our  situation,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively.    And  that  not  even  the  British  statesmen,  nor  the 
British  ambassadors,  understand  this  subject.     And  what  is 
die  reason  of  this  ignorance  i    Evidently  they  do  not  thifiii: 
die  subject  worth  their  investigation.    I  am  satisfied  that  your 
ambassadors  should,  if  they  please,  employ  themselves  more 
in  tattling  and  gossiping  at  tea-parties  and  routs,   than  in 
learning  the  character,  interests,  and  relations  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  reside,  and  to  learn  whose  character  and 
circumstances  is  an  immediate  and  important  part  of  their 
duty.     Your  statesmen  also  may,  with  my  consent,  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries;   and,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  many  instances,,  may  hereafter  send  to 
the  American  States  men,  who,  instead  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  or  ours,  will  while  away  the  pe- 
riod of  their  embassy  in  parade  and  pleasure.     But  I  protest 
against  the  representations  of  any  man  who  is  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  our  character  and  situation,  when  he  undertakes  to 
describe  either.     Let  him  learn  what  we  are,  and  what  are 
our  circumstances,  or  let  him  be  silent  concerning  us.     He 
who  desperately  ventures  on  falsehood,  in  cases  where  he  is 
ignorant,  is  very  little  removed  from  him  who  utters  it  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  his  own  knowledge. 

The  observations  which  I  have  last  quoted  firom  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's book,  yon  will  remark,  are  taken  from  an  American 
writer,  who  reviewed  Anacreon  Moore's  Epistles,  Odes,  and 
Pdems;  and  are  followed  by  several  strictures  upon 
aD^IBtions  of  this  man,  against  the  American  character. 
Yon  will  easily  believe  that  every  American,  who  has  lepu- 
or  worth,  must  feel  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt when  he  hears  this  pedlar  of  filthy  rhymes  say,  that  the 
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AmerioMi  character  is  made  up  of  iniqiiity  and  baaeneia^  hat 
him  look  at  his  own  works,  and  obsenre  how  amall  a  ptft  of 
them  is  not  employed  for  the  sde  purpose  of  oormptiBg  man- 
kind. How  little  of  his  time  has  he  spent  in  any  other  butt- 
ness  than  that  of  a  pander  to-JieentionsDess.  He  has  talents 
which  might  have  rendered  him  refpectaUe,  but  he  has  oriy 
prostituted  them.  Nor  will  any  felicity  of  nombers,  style,  or 
imagery,  which  his  admirers  may  challenge  for  him,  at  aU 
lessen  the  infamy  which  has  afaready  attached  to  hb  name,  and 
which  will  adhere  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  remembered.  If  this 
profligate  writer  possessed  any  optics,  which  would  enable  him 
to  look  inward,  the  woiid  would  hear  no  more  of  his  aqpersions 
on  othons.  His  own  baseness  and  pollution  would  occupy  all 
his  future  thoughts;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  woald  be 
speut  in  confessions  and  tears. 

Page  477.  "  They  (the  Vermontese)  have  often  diapbyed 
their  dexterity  as  horse-jockies  in  Canada,  and  exchanged  their 
weak  and  ricketty  pacers  for  the  hardy  Canadimi  horses*" 

Mr.  Lambert  mentioned  this  fact  before  in  nearly  the  same 
language.  The  reader  would  suppose  from  it,  that  the  in* 
habitants  are  generally  employed  as  horse-jockies.  TThe  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  are  employed  in  farming,  and  it  is  believed 
that  few  of  them  are  horse-jockies.  It  would  also  be  sup- 
posed from  these  declarations,  that  pacers  abound  in  Vermont. 
In  my  various  joumies  through  this  state  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  have  seen  even  one.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  New- 
England,  at  least,  that  this  breed  of  horses  is  so  nearly  extinct 
The  Narrhaganset  horse  was  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the 
saddle  which  we  have  ever  known.  The  few  which  remain 
of  that  breed  are  purchased  with  extreme  avidity,  and 
usually  at  a  very  great  price.  Nothing  better  deaerves  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  than  the  restoration  of  these  fine, 
sprightly,  vigorous  animals,  to  the  possession  of  his  com- 
tr\  men. 

Page  479.  **  I  found  in  several  instances,  that  the  people 
of  Vermont,  and  some  other  of  the  New-England  states 
make  use  of  many  curious  phrases,  and  quaint  expreasions.** 
Again. 

'*  Every  thing  which  creates  sorpiise  is  awjml  with  fhenii 
*  What  m  awful  wind,'  »t»r    Agnn, 


tiMMirMitiHf  jenoii8  ow  hAMmwrnr.        am 


**  A  TtiMKy  of  olhtr  quaint  e;qmMO08  are  eqiMiUjr  coa- 
i,  md  hatw  become  favoviiie  phnuies,  not  only  among 
tho  coMitvjr  people,  bot  ako  among  some  of  the  Ameiican 
writer*.'* 

A  n«mber  ef  tbete  quaint  expieMons  me  eecited  by 
Mr.  Ismimrt  in  Ihe  sevtenoes  imne«Uately  foAowing.  They 
afe  them,  with  tittle  (voiiatioD,  which  have  been  repeated  hj 
every  Knglirfi  traveiler  who  baa  Ihooght  it  proper  to  mentien 
tfua  Hfe^ect  One  wodd  Aiofc,  that  even  Finghithmf  <nraft 
he  wearied  by  the  repiiiition. 

The  traih  coneevning  tins  aahfatt  is,  theve  are  people  m 
this  eouatry,  as  there  are  in  all  oAcr  conntnes,  who  use  lan- 
guage imperfectly  and  improperiy.  Terms  of  exaggeration 
are  eoounon  in  the  months  of  all  men ;  and  different  terms 
are  used  at  different  periods  by  the  same  individual,  and  the 
same  community ;  and  at  the  same  period  by  different  indi- 
viduals, and  different  parts,  at  least,  of  the  same  community. 
Thus  the  words,  grand,  capital,  monstrous,  awful,  dreadful, 
terrible,  wonderful,  surprising,  astonishing,  amazing,  devilish, 
damned,  and  many  others,  have  had  their  place  and  their 
day ;  and  some  or  other  of  them  are  in  use  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  A  moderate  number  of  ignorant  peo[de 
employ  the  term  awfal  for  this  purpose ;  as  a  number,  not 
very  moderate,  of  your  countrymen  use  the  terms  damned 
and  devilish,  with  at  least  as  much  quaintness,  and  more  tur- 
pitude. But  Mr.  Lambert  may  be  assured,  that,  although  he 
must  from  his  birth  be  supposed  to  be  infected  with  the 
English  disease  of  finding  fault  with  the  language  of  Ame- 
ricans, yet,  had  he  resided  in  New- England  twelve  months 
instead  of  twelve  days,  he  would  have  found,  that  our  language 
is  less  quaint,  and  less  corrupted,  than  that  of  his  own  coun- 
try. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  people  at  large  are  much 
better  educated ;  a  fact  which  he  himself  recognizes  in  the 
474th  page  of  this  volume. 

Page  480.  *'  I  could  collect  hundreds  of  others  (colloquial 
barbarisms),  equally  absurd,  which  have  been  invented  by 
Americans,  who  are  desirous  of  introducing  what  they  call  an 
American  language.*^ 

There  are  probably  two  errors  in  this  observation.  One  is, 
that  there  are  no  such  inventionak    Certainly  there  are  very 
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few.  I  know  but  one  man,  a  very  respectable  one  indeed, 
who  has  made  any  attempts  of  this  nature.  The  other  is,  that 
he  could  collect  hundreds  of  these  colloquial  barbarisms, 
whether  invented  or  uninvented. 

There  are  several  other  errors  of  serious  importance  in  this 
work.  But  not  being  possessed  of  the  means  of  establishing 
the  truth  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects,  I  shall  omit 
them.  Others  still,  of  a  subordinate  nature,  I  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  mention.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lamberts 
work  is  creditable  to  his  understanding,  accuracy,  and  dili- 
gence in  obtaining  information.  And,  what  is  much  more 
honourable  to  himself,  exhibits  in  a  very  advantageous  manner 
his  candour,  justice,  and  integrity. 

I  am.  Sir,  fce. 


LANGUAGE  OF  NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER   L 

The  English  Language  m  thU  CamUry  pronounced  Mor« 
correctly  than  in  England.  Bbmdere  in  Language  cue* 
totnarg  in  London.  Reasons  why  the  People  of  Neuh 
England  pronounce  the  English  Language  with  pro-' 
priety. 

Dear  Sir; 

Among  the  things  for  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  particalariy  of  New-England,  luife  been  cen- 
sured and  ridicoled  by  your  countrymen,  our  language,  in  a 
▼ariety  of  respects,  has  come  in  for  its  share.  We  have  been 
accused  of  an  erroneous  pronunciation ;  of  retaining  ancient 
words,  which  you  have  discarded ;  of  annexing  to  others  an 
unwarranted  meaning;  of  coining  new  ones;  and  of  thus 
contributing  to  render  the  language  perplexed,  unsettled,  and 
imperfect  As  I  have  nerer  seen  this  subject  examined,  ex- 
cept on  one  side,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  few 
thoughts  concerning  it;  and  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
willingly  accompany  me  through  the  investigation. 

I  shall  not,  I  believe,  offend  against  either  truth  or  pro- 
priety if  I  say,  that  the  English  language  is  in  this  country 
pronounced  more  correctly  than  in  England.  I  am  not,  in- 
deedy  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  that  you  will  credit  the 
assertion,  nor  that  you  will  believe  me  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  subject  Still  I  am  satisfied  that  the  assertion  is 
true.  That  you  may  not  mistake  my  meaning,  I  observe,  that 
by  a  correct  pronunciation  I  intend  that  of  London ;  and,  if 
you  please,  that  of  well-bred  people  in  London.     You  may» 
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perhaps,  be  inclined  to  aik,  how  I  can  eren  know  what  this 
pronunciation  is.  I  know  it  in  two  ways:  from  bearing  a 
considerable  number  of  Englishmen  of  this  description  con- 
verse extensively;  and  from  information  whicn  enlightened 
Americans  have  given  me  concerning  the  subject,  who  have 
resided  in  London.  In  both  ways  my  infomalion  has  been 
so  extensive,  as  to  forbid  every  reasonable  doubt,  in  my  own 
mind,  concerning  its  suflBciency. 

When  I  say  that  the  language  is  pronounced  here  more 
correctly  than  in  England,  I  do  not  intend,  that  it  is  pro- 
nounced more  correctly,  or  even  as  much  so,  as  by  some 
Englishmen ;  although  in  this  respect  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  the  diflarenoe  to  be  scarcely  perceptible*.  This  I 
was  taiight  befone  tbe  revolutionary  war,  by  an  Englisb  gen- 
tleman, an  inhahitant  of  JLondon ;  who  nesided  in  New-Haven 
a  considerable  time»  and  who  was  several  years  in  the  serrate 
of  the  British  government  Since  that  period  I  have  been 
often  told  the  same  thing  by  respectable  Englishmen,  travel- 
ing or  residing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  also 
found  the  observation  verified  by  tbe  pronunciation  of  these 
very  Englishmen,  and  ef  others. 

My  meaning  is,  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  speak  EugUdi 
with  a  nearer  accordance  to  your  standard  of  pronunciatioii^ 
than  the  inhabitants  of  EngfauuL  Of  this  the  proof  is  com- 
plete. I  ha\'e  seen  m  dramatic  performance,  written  in  the 
West  country  dialect ;  the  words  being  ^fielt  according  to  the 
local  pronimciation :  of  which  I  was  scarcely  able  to  under- 
stand a  sentence.  I  have  also  seen  a  volume  of  poems,  pro- 
fessedly written  in  the  dialect  of  Yorkshire,  in  which^  inde^ 
pendently  of  some  local  phraaeok^gy,  the  distorted  pronuncia- 
tion required  a  glossary  f  o  exphun  die  meaning  of  many  sen- 
tenet's,  even  to  on  English  reader.  Nov,  sir,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  from  Machias  to  Sc  Mary's,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Uiasisaippi,  every  American,  descended 
from  Englidb  ancestors,  understands  every  other,  as  readily 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  same  neighboorhood.    I  have 

*  .ScTerml  Americso  genKlemcn  hare  infonncd  mc,  chat  respectable 
En^U^hmen,  tn  whom  thej  have  been  introduced,  hare  taken  it  for  granted, 
and  even  insitted,  that  they  mwm,  hare  bean  eWier  bora  or  edncated  io 
EflUland,  hecaoM  fbsf  ifobs  the  lavgHpi  saacdf  4ika 
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continiially  nd  kmg  kad  under  my  own  kuhnaaikm  yonths 
from  almoft  all  the  Ajnnican  states,  and  am  ordiaMljr  unable 
to  conjecture,  from  tkeir  pronunciation,  the  |HDt  of  tke  coun- 
try which  gave  them  birtli.  There  is  notfainf  here  which  can 
be  called,  without  ma  abuse  of  langnage,  diaUotie,  This,  it  is 
beKeyed,  cannot  he  said  of  an  equal  number  of  people  in  any 
country  of  Europe.  The  differences  of  pronundatien,  here, 
are  of  no  moment,  unlesB  that  of  the  vowel  U  deeerves  to  be 
excepted. 

Permit  me  to  tnm  your  attention  to  the  prannaciiati—  of  Lon- 
don itself;  and  to  the  mistakes  and  abuses  adopted,  or  rather 
inherited,  by  those  who  were  bom  widiin  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells.  You  would  scarcely  be  able,  if  yon  were  to  search 
every  house  in  New- England,  and  glean  the  whole  number 
of  individual  blunders,  to  make  up  such  a  list  as  Pegge,  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  has  given  us  of  the  er- 
rors which  for  ages  have  found  a  residence  in  your  metropolis. 
To  refresh  year  memory,  as  well  as  for  some  other  reasons,  I 
will  set  down  a  short  catalogue  of  these  elegant  peculiarities. 

Necessuated  .  .  for  •  •  •  •  Necessitated. 

Unpossible Impossible. 

Least-wise At  least. 

Aggravate «  «  «  Irritate. 

Conquest Concourse.    - 

Shay Chaise. 

Po-Shay Post-Chaise. 

Gownd  ....: «  Gown. 

PMender.  «. Partner. 

Bacheldor Bachelor. 

Obstropdoos Ohstreperous. 

Argufy «  •  Signify. 

Common  Garden Covent  Gkvden. 

Pee-aches «  ^  •  I^asaeas. 

Kiver Cover. 

Daater ^ Daughter. 

Saace Sauce. 

Saacer Saucer. 

Saacy Saucy. 

Chimbly Chimney- 
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Perdigkms Prodigioiii. 

Progidy Prodigy. 

Contagiom Contigaoiu. 

For  (raid  of For  fear  of 

DuberouB Dubious. 

MnsiciaDer MuticiaD. 

Sqnits •  Quits. 

Pillord PiDored. 

Scrowg^ Crowd. 

Sqneedge Squeeae. 

Vemon Venom. 

Serment Sermon. 

Vermont Vermin. 

Pallaratick Paralytic. 

J^«^     } Posts. 

Postesses) 

Sittiation Situation. 

Somewheres,  NowbereSy  ftc.  Somewliere,Nowliere,8to. 

Oftens Often. 

Mislest Molest. 

ScoUard Scholar. 

Regiment Regimen. 

Howsomdever However. 

Whatsomderer Whatever. 

Commonality Commonalty. 

Properieter Proprietor. 

Non-plosh'd Non-plos'd. 

Unbethought RecoHected. 

Discommode Inconmiode. 

Paragraft Paragraph. 

Stagnated Staggered. 

Disgruntled OflTended. 

Ruinated Rnin'd. 

Solentary SoKtaiy. 

Ingenously Ingenuously. 

Intostieated Intoxicated. 

Perwent Prevent 

Skirmidge Skirmish. 

Con6sticated Confiscated. 

Refuge Befuae. 
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Raddiges Baddishes. 

Rabbage Rubbish. 

Nisi  Piisi Nisi  PriuB. 

Taters Potatoes. 

Loyyer Lover. 

Pottecary Apothecary. 

Nyst Nice. 

Nyster Nicer. 

Closte Close. 

Closter Closer. 

Sinst Since. 

Wonst Once. 

Industerous Indnstrions. 

Sot Sat 

Frags Fragments. 

Moral Modd. 

Jocosious  7  T 

_  > Jocose. 

Jecosious  > 

His'n His. 

Hem Her's. 

Oum  ....  9 Ours. 

Youm Yours. 

The  t'other ,  The  other. 

Any  hows. 

Some  hows. 

No  hows 

Nolus  bolus Nolens  volens. 

Weal Veal. 

Winegar Vinegar. 

Vicked Wicked. 

Vig Wig. 

And  the  beautiful  examples  in  the  following  dialogue  between 
a  citizen  and  his  servant :  — 

Citizen*    VilUam,  I  vants  my  vig. 
Servant.    Vich  vig»  Sir  ? 

Citizen.    Vy,  the  vite  vig,  in  the  vooden  vig  box,  nA  I 
vore  last  Vednesday  at  the  westry. 

Neigfabourwood   ^ Neighbovrhood»  Ice. 

I  don't  know  nothing  about  it 

WoTser W^Mie. 
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More  woner* 
Most  agveeoUett. 

See'd f  !"^- 

Coeen. 

Mooght 4  0  4  t  t  Might. 

Axe ••.••••  Ask. 

Fetch  a  walk Take  a  walk. 

Faught  a  walk Took  a  walk* 

Fetch Fetch. 

Cotch  cold •  .  .  Caught  eoM. 

Fit Fought. 

Shall  us    .  0 •  •  •  Shall  we. 

Suininoo8*d  .••••••••  Sunnnoo'd. 

A  dry,  a  hungry,  a  cold. 

Hisself Himself. 

Theirselves ThemselTes. 

This  here This. 

That  there That,  &c. 

A  few  while A  little  while. 

Com'd Came. 

Went Gone. 

Gone  with Become  of. 

Went  with Became  of. 

He  is  gone  dead He  is  dead. 

He  went  dead He  died  *. 

Of  these  ornaments  of  the  English  tongue,  some  are  found 
among  the  ignorant  people  in  this  country.     A  great  part 

*  Kn  tbe  next  pmgrtph  Mr.  Pegge  ttdds :  — 

*'  These,  Sir,  and  a  few  other  tuch  vulfRritiet  (to  use  the  Loodofi  ward), 
Mch  viim  ktmohm,  we  to  be  h«sfd  daiHr  thteughoat  th«  bilb  of  flMrtiUty 
I  fesdily  admiK ;  b«t  tbto  every  body  undefilliMli  ihtir  mtmam^ 
huigMife  is  MiC  like  tlie  iMuoleUig^bW  fsbbU  W  aiif  If  nibs  of  tbs 
inbabitMits  of  tbe  remote  parts  of  FiiglenH,  which  ooae  but  tbs  nativct  caa 
imdersuiMl ;  thoi^  I  doubt  not,  but  vo  cloee  ia«etti|paiQny  such  Unfiieg e 
(•f  I  hioCsd  befoft)  iid||ht  he  radkaltV  justified.  Mbfi  tofitftor  two  dowM 
from  Kent  end  Yorkshire,  and  1  wiH  Wafer  a  dactC  thai  thiy  will  boI  ba 
to  coMvewe  fee  wal  af  a  dialect  reimua  todwrnbtk* 
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■ratt,  I  believe^  be  addiawledged  to  be  exchtthrely  die  pn>« 
perty  of  yoiv  metfopolis.  Tbe  former  cUmm  will  st  leait  serre 
to  keep  oer  blaaderers  in  countenance.  The  kiter  eooftitcite 
a  eoRecfioii  of  fanproprietiefl,  which  far  exceeds  etrery  tUng 
known  fai  New-Ei^laad.  I  ought  to  add,  that  here  mistakes 
of  this  nature  belong  only  to  inditiduals,  and  do  not  extend 
eren  owet  a  single  vinag^ ;  much  less  are  they  spread  through 
a  consideiable  tract  of  country.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that 
oaeducated  men  will  be  free  fVom  erron,  either  in  the  ynh 
nnnciation  or  the  use  of  language.  Bui  we  haf  e  nonOi  eyelt 
among  such  Inettr  so  otitrageous  as  these. 

Among  the  reasons,  which  here  contribute  to  a  general  pro- 
priety, both  in  the  use  and  the  pronunciation  of  language,  the 
following  are  not  without  their  influence. 

A  great  multitude  of  the  parochial  schools  are  taught  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  young  men  educated  in  colleges,  and 
in  this  manner  derive  their  pronunciation  immediately  from 
the  common  standard,  in  a  good  degree. 

The  great  body  of  our  people  are  regularly  at  church,  and 
thus  imbibe  their  pronunciation  in  a  considerable  degree  from 
the  clergy. 

All  those,  who  are  liberally  educated  and  polished,  con- 
Terse,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  more  freely  and  univer- 
sally with  their  plain  neighbours  than  probably  was  ever  done 
in  any  other  country  ;  and  some  persons  of  the  former  charac- 
ter are  found  in  almost  every  village. 

As  there  are  here  no  distinct  orders  in  society,  all  men  en- 
deavour to  copy  the  manners  of  those  who  have  acquired  su- 
perior importance  and  reputation,  and  that  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion as  well  as  in  their  dress  and  manners.  To  acquire  this 
resemblance  is  an  object  of  direct  design  and  active  ambition. 
Oor  countrymen,  as  has  been  observed,  read,  and  that  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  general  cha- 
racter. Hence  they  obtain  the  intelligence  necessary  to  com- 
prakeiid  the  importance  of  this  object,  and  that  attentive  ob- 
serration  which  secures  the  attainment. 

Many  of  them,  also,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  present 
at  conrtSy  and  there  acquire  an  additional  conformity  to  the 
ftaodafd  pronunciation.  From  these,  and  doubtiess  from 
otter  caates,  some  of  which  may  have  escaped  my  attention. 
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we  have  derhred  a  pronnnciatioD,  probably  more  wufonii  than 
has  ever  prevailed  in  any  other  country  in  the  world* 

From  an  observation  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  I  am  ready  to 
beHeve,  that  the  writer  supposed  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's pronunciation  to  be  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 
The  opinion,  if  it  exist,  is  erroneous.  These  peculiarities  have 
spread  very  little.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  of  whom  I 
am  one,  regret  that  his  learning  and  labours  should  be  ren- 
dered less  useful  by  his  departure,  in  several  instances,  from 
the  common  standard. 

I  am.  Sir,  ftc. 


LETTER  IL 


7^  InhitbiiamiM  of  this  Country  charged  with  retaining 
Obsolete  Words;  with  introducing  New  Words;  with 
annexing  new  Signijications  to  Words.  Alterations  in 
Language  less  in  this  Country  than  in  England,  for  the 
last  two  hundred  Years.     Vindication  of  this  Conduct. 

Dkar  Sir; 

Wr  ure  accused,  also,  of  retaining  ancient  words^ 
brought  by  our  ancestors  from  their  native  country,  and  since 
that  period  left  by  the  English  out  of  their  vocabulary.  The 
charge,  undoubtedly,  is  to  some  extent  well-founded.  That 
bodies  of  men,  speaking  originally  the  same  language,  should, 
when  separated  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  three  thoo* 
sand  miles,  retain,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  precisely  the 
same  words,  may,  I  think,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Certainly  no  instance  of  this  nature  has  been 
hitherto  known :  of  course  it  ought  not  to  have  been  expected 
here.  Men  always  have  such  words  as  will  express  the  ideas, 
which  they  have  occasion  to  comjnunicate  to  each  other. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  we  should  retain  some 
ideas,  and  have  occasion  to  communicate  them,  which  yon 
have  not  retained.  Both  you  and  we  unquestionably  retain ) 
some  part  of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors :  but  it  is  scarcely  j 
credible,  that  we  should  both  retain  exactly  the  same  parts.  \ 
About  those,  which  we  severally  retain,  we  shall  severally 
have  occasion  to  converse ;  and  each  must  have  words,  ex- 
pressing the  ideas  out  of  which  the  conversation  is  made. 
These,  so  far  as  they  were  in  the  possession  of  our  ancestors, 
we  iMtnrally  retain.  This  you  have  done  as  well  as  we,  and  to 
as  great  an  extent.  Nay,  I  believe  yon  have  many  more  words, 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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whicii  are  not  considered  as  classical  by  yourselves,  than  we 
have.  The  peculiarity  in  each  case  is  natural  and  necessary; 
and  he,  who  finds  fault  with  it,  must  be  either  very  thought- 
less or  very  silly.  An  American,  >iho  reads  such  of  your 
books  as  display  the  language  and  sentiments  of  humble  life ; 
such  as  plays,  novels,  and  that  excellent  work,  the  Religious 
Rt^pository ;  finds  in  them  a  great  multitude  of  expressions, 
which  certainly  can  plead  nothing  to  justify  them,  except  that 
they  are  idiomatic  phraseology  of  ancient  times.  Many  of 
them,  at  least,  are  absolutely  without  the  classic  pale ;  and 
are  accordant  with  no  existing  granunatical  rules.  It  is  how- 
ever sufficient  for  him,  that  they  were  the  language  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  you.  On  what  principles  are  you  jus- 
tified in  retaining  these  words,  which  will  not  justify  us  in  re- 
taining ours  I 

Hut  we  are  censured,  also,  for  mating  new  words.  The 
charge  is  undoubtedly  just  Wherever  we  find  occasion  for 
the  use  of  words,  and  have  them  not,  we,  like  you  and  all 
other  nations,  make  them.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  a 
number  of  men  are  chosen  annually  by  each  town,  to  receive 
from  each  inhabitant  a  list  of  the  taxable  property  in  his  pos- 
session. This  list  is  required  by  law,  and  is  made  up  by  the 
proprietor.  The  men,  who  receive  it,  are  from  their  employ- 
ment styled  Listers.  If  the  proprietor  gives  in  a  false  list* 
he  is  punished  by  having  the  falsified  article  increased  on  ib» 
ILst  four-fold.  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  no  fondness  for  circumlocntion.  We  therefore  stvie 
punishment  Four-folding.  These  are  terms,  confined  to 
state:  and,  although  sufiiciently  remote  from  elegance,  yet 
ser>'e  to  convey  ideas  of  some  importance  in  our  state  of  so- 
ciety, which  otherwise  could  not  be  conveyed  without  a  peri- 
phrasis. A  few  others,  local  also,  may  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  our  countrv ;  and  a  small  number  have  had  a  more  ex- 
tensive  currency.  Among  these,  immigrate^  immigration, 
and  immigrant,  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  The  stream  of 
population  flows  out  of  Great  Britain;  bat  a  part  of  it  flows 
into  the  United  States.  You,  therefore,  have  no  use  for 
uiese  words ;  but  we  have  at  least  as  much  as  you  have  for 
emigrate,  and  its  derivatives.  Why  then  should  we  not  use 
them,  rather  than  be  driven  to  a  tedioiis  periphrasis  every  tioM 
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we  have  occa<rion  to  commnnicate  the  ideas,  denoted  by  these 
tenns  ?  In  Great  Britain  there  are  few  or  no  alloyial  lands : 
so  few  at  least,  that  the  most  respectable  of  geographers^ 
Major  Rennell,  has  thought  it  proper  in  the  Memoir,  accom- 
panying his  Map  of  Hindoostan,  to  describe  those,  which  are 
formed  by  the  Ganges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
formed.  I  know  not  that  you  have  any  single  word  to  denote 
them.  Here,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  by  these  Letters, 
they  are  objects  of  considerable  importance ;  and  hence  have 
naturally  received  a  name.  In  New- England  they  are  called 
intervals;  denoting  the  land,  Iving  between  the  original  bank, 
and  the  stream,  to  whose  w<iters  they  owe  their  existence. 
Tins  word,  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  retain,  and  find  it 
nsefnl.  Freshet  is  found  in  Johnson,  who  defines  it  to  be  a 
pool  of  fresh  water,  and  quotes  Milton  as  his  authority.  It  is 
also  found  in  Ainsworth,  who  says,  **  It  is  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  destitute  of  salt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.**  I 
presume  he  meant  the  water  of  the  river  immediately  above 
the  Emit,  where  it  begins  to  n|ix  with  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
This  definition  coincides  with  the  ancient  use  of  the  term 
Freshes.  Freshet,  as  used  here,  denotes  a  considerable  ad- 
dition, made  to  the  waters  of  the  river  by  melted  snow  or 
rain.  In  this  sense  it  was  iised  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Here  these  accu- 
mulations  of  water  lu^  interesting  objects ;  particularly  in  the 
spring.  At  that  season,  as  has  been  before  observed  in  these 
I^etters,  the  rivers  of  this  country,  particularly  the  Connecticut, 
orerflow  the  inter^'als  on  their  borders  to  a  great  extent;  and 
rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet  above  their 
common  level.  A  fact  occurring  so  often  and  so  reg^lariy, 
becomes,  of  course,  a  frequent  theme  of  communication  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  needs  a  single  word  to  express  it.  The 
word  grade  was  probably  adopted  firom  feelings  and  circum- 
stances purely  republican.  If  i  mistake  not,  it  sprang  up 
during  the  vevolution.  At  that  period  there  was  a  strong 
disrelish  to  ever>'  thing  which  savoured  of  nobility.  Rank, 
though  originally  a  harmless  term,  was,  you  know,  long  before 
employed  extensively,  to  desi«^ate  this  object  of  republican 
diilike ;  and  therefore  became  naturally  ofiensive  to  an  Ame- 
riean  ear.     Still,  as  some  men  will  ever  be  superior  to  othen; 
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as  officers  in  an  army  particulary,  even  in  one  which  is 
{)i]1)li('an,  must  be  distinguished  in  this  manner;  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  term,  by  which  this  distinction  might  be  ex- 
pressed, and  we  enabled  to  converse  about  it  without  a  cir- 
cumlocution. No  word  more  naturally  offered  itself  in  this 
dilemma  than  the  word  grade.  Accordingly  it  met  with  a 
welcome  reception ;  and  has  ever  since  occupied  a  place  of  no 
contemptible  importance  in  our  vocabulary*. 

The  verb  progress  can  plead  nothing  more  in  its  own 
favour,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  than  that  it  is  more 
concise  than  the  phrase,  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

Universally,  we  make  words  just  as  you  do,  whenever  we 
think  they  are  wanted :  and  in  the  same  manner  mankind  have 
always  acted,  since  they  begtm  to  si)eak.  The  whole  number 
of  those,  which  have  been  coined  here,  falls  much  short  of  a 
single  column  in  im  octavo  dictionary. 

Among  the  words,  to  which  we  are  considered  om  cm- 

nexing   unwarranted   significations^    improve  undoubtedly 

claims  the  first  place.     For  this  the  people  of  New-England 

have  been  laughed  at  by  Dr.  Franklin,  kindly  admonished  by 

Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  severely  censured  by  many  others.   The 

unwarranted   meaning,    which   we   annex   to   it,   is   that  of 

use,  employ.     Thus  we  say,  improve  our  time ;  improve  our 

privileges ;  improve  an  estate,  a  house,  a  field,  £rc.     Thoie 

who  censure  us  contend,    that  tlie  only  proper  meaning  -of 

the  word  is  either  to  meliorate,  when  a  transitive  verb ;  or, 

when    an    intransitive,    to    become    better.     Unfortunately. 

however,  for  all  these  critics,  the  original  word  improve,  which 

has  been  transferred  to  our  own  language,  is  to  use,  to  employ* 

Unfortunately,  also.  Englishmen  have  always  used  the  word 

in  the  very  same  sense  in  which   it  has  been  used  bj  ni. 

Says  Dr.  Watts, 

^  Our  soult  would  lewn  die  heftTeoljr  art. 
To  mprave  die  houn  we  have.** 

"  Which  is  a  hint,**  says  Addison,  "  which  I  do  not  remember 

"  The  prospects  uf  the  soldiery  were  to  revel  apin  in  the  plondar  of 
other  couotries,  and  to  gain  military  promotion  through  war ;  they  thought 
only  of  rising  above  their  respective  gnic/«.**— Speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  the  Hou^  of  Commons,  Friday,  April  98,  in  the  debate  on  the  war  with 
France. 
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to  lunre  seen  opened  and  improved  by  others,   who  hare 
written  on  this  subject" 

''  I  shall  now  conclude,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  "  by  tm- 
/nwing  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  self-examination." 

The  practical  remarks  or  inferences,  with  which  sermons  are 
usually  concluded,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  by  your  divines 
called  the  improvement  of  a  sermon.       * 

The  practical  use  made  by  Doddridge,  in  his  Family  Expo- 
sitor, of  each  of  those  sections  into  which  he  divides  the  New 
Testament,  is  regularly  called  by  him  the  improvement, 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  in  the  instances  here  quoted,  the 
idea  of  melioration,  or  amendment,  is  incapable  of  being  an- 
nexed either  to  the  verb  or  the  noun,  and  that  to  use  or  ern^ 
ploy  would  be  perfectly  tautologous  with  the  verb,  and  the 
corresponding  substantives  with  the  noun. 

There  are  other  words  of  a  similar  nature,  involved  in  the 
•ame  accusation,  and  for  the  use  of  them  the  same  reasons 
may  be  pven.  There  are  very  few  of  them,  however,  which 
may  not  be  found,  and  found  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  Eng- 
lish writers.  On  hardly  any  subject  has  more  silly  pedantry 
been  displayed  than  on  this,  or  coarser  and  more  ludicrous 
mistakes  been  made.  We  have  retained  very  few  words, 
which  you  have  not.  Fewer  still  have  been  coined,  and  to 
still  fewer  have  we  annexed  any  new  meanings. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side  of  this  subject.  •  How 
many  new  words,  do  you  believe,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  language  by  your  own  countrymen  since  the  colonization 
of  New- England  i  Look  at  the  writings  of  your  travellers, 
and  mark  their  numerous  gleanings  from  the  French  and 
Italian;  and  those,  too,  given  out  in  books  intended  to  be 
universally  read.  I  allude  not  here  to  technical  words,  though 
even  among  these  there  are  many  unnecessary  terms  inserted 
in  their  productions.  I  refer  to  words  customarily  used  even 
in  familiar  conversation ;  and  to  those,  which  have  words 
exactly  correspondent  in  our  own  tongue.  I  refer  to  words, 
which  are  apparently  introduced  by  these  vrriters,  and  many 
others,  merely  to  let  the  worid  know,  that  they  understand 
French  and  Italian.  How  many  of  these  words  have  become 
already  established  in  our  own  language,  and  how  many  more 
are  advancing  towards  the  same  naturalization.     Surely  tins 
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right  of  innoTatioii  is  not  Becured  to  you  by  an  exdnsive  pa- 
tent. I  know  you  will  claim  the  authority  and  the  privileges 
of  a  parent  But  permit  me  to  ask,  b  our  nonage  to  exist 
for  ever?  You  have  ten  millions  of  people :  we  have  eight. 
How  soon  will  our  numbers  exceed  yours ;  and  that  in  a  very 
formidable  proportion.  You  have  more  learning  and  more 
science  than  we,  and  you  write  better.  Admit  it.  How  long 
think  you  will  this  be  said  with  truth  t  The  period  is  not 
distant,  at  least  as  we  believe,  when  we  shall  be  your  rivals; 
and  when,  in  spite  of  our  lakes  and  marshes ;  of  the  recent 
settlement  of  this  continent,  «nd  of  the  general  inundation 
which  it  experienced  since  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  which 
kept  it  covered  for  so  long  a  time ;  in  spite  of  the  malignancy 
of  the  climate ;  the  want  of  matter ;  the  want  of  tails  on 
several  species  of  animals ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil ;  the  mul- 
titude of  the  insects;  the  defectiveness  of  the  quadrupeds; 
the  contempt  of  the  Quarteriy  and  the  sneers  of  the  EdiiH 
burgh  Reviewers ;  we  are  fast  advancing  towards  wealA  and 
power,  towards  intellectual,  and  I  hope  towards  moral  and 
religious  distinction.  If  God  will  continue  to  give  us  hm 
blessing,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  gi^en,  I  have  no  fear  eoB- 
ceming  our  success  in  all  these  interesting  particulars.  We 
shall  then,  at  least,  have  a  language,  which  will  be  undentood 
here,  and  will  probably  Bnswer  all  the  necessary  purposes  of 
commimication.  I  hope  it  will  have  sufficient  force  and  ele- 
gance to  satisfy  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  by  whom 
it  will  be  spoken. 

Think  not  that  I  am  willing  to  see  the  language  of  this 
country  vary  from  that  of  Great  BritaiD.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  which  I  should  reg^t  so  untoward  an  event.  It 
is  *'  the  tongue  wherein''  I  and  my  countrymen,  no  less  than 
vou  and  vours,  **  were  bom,"  and  to  which  our  attaehment  is 
probably  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  yours.  The  books,  already 
written  in  this  language,  contain  more  learning,  scienoe*  and 
wisdom  than  those  in  any  other;  and  the  probability  is  strong, 
that  sach  as  will  hereafter  be  written  will  add  materiaDy  to 
this  accumulation  of  treasure.  It  is  the  language  of  oar 
Bible.  It  is  the  language  of  our  hws.  It  is  already  esta- 
blished to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  fi>ar  <|naitm  of  the 
sriobe,  in  New-Holland,  ami  m  a  grsal  awJtilade  of  isbuMb  of 
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inferior  me.  The  two  nations  which  speak  it,  appear,  hitherto, 
to  be  more  interested  in  spreading  the  religion  of  tfie  Gospel 
through  the  world  than  any  other ;  and  their  common  langai^ 
finmislies  them  many  facilities  towards  the  execution  of  das 
gloriow  purpose.  With  this  mighty  adrantage  in  their  hands, 
it  is  diflBcolt  to  conceive  how  far  the  energy  of  these  nations, 
direetad  to  the  most  benevolent  of  all  objects,  may  proceed ; 
or  what  is  the  boundary,  at  which  it  may  be  truly  said  to 
them,  "  Hitherto  shall  ve  come,  but  no  further." 

Bat  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  such  a-  disaster.  In  the 
ofdimury  course  of  things,  centuries  must  pass  awo^before 
any  very  material  change  of  this  nature  can  take  plaq^.  That 
we  ought  to  make  words,  to  express  such  ideas  as  we  have 
oocasion  to  communicate,  and  as  cannot  be  conveniently  com- 
raanicated  by  any  terms  at  present  in  the  language,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person,  who  is  a  com- 
potent  judge  of  this  subject.  All  mankind  have  invariably 
supplied  themselves  with  words  in  every  such  case.  It  would 
be  idle  to  expect  in  us,  or  in  any  other  people,  a  departure 
firom  this  course.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature ;  and  absolutely 
neoessary  to  the  intercourse  of  intelligent,  and  to  some  extent 
even  of  savage,  society.  Climate,  soil,  and  other  local  cir- 
eamstanoes,  present  many  objects  to  one  nation,  which  are 
not  known  by  another.  Minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals; 
the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  nay  even  the  state  of  the 
weather,  furnish  almost  every  nation  more  or  less  with  ideas^ 
which  are  peculiar.  Arts,  commerce,  manners,  government, 
religion,  and  all  other  objects,  about  which,, the  mind  is  vo- 
hntary,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is  CQutiJualiy  fonfting 
new  ideas  by  its  power  to  compound,  abstract^  *and  compare, 
fmaish  very  many  more.  To  conununicate  many  of  these 
w3l  be  felt  to  be  indispensable;  and,  wherever  terms  are 
waoling  to  express  them,  new  ones  wiU  regulariy  be  made. 
Ciieamloentory  phraseology  will  rarely  be  felt  satisfactorily 
to  anawer  ihe  purpose. 

A  irariety  of  things  in  our  climate,  soil,  and  other  local  cir- 
eaBMtaDoet,  in  our  minerals,  Teg^tables,  and  animals,  differ 
Bialerially  fiom  the  same  thmgs  in  Chneat  Britain.  These 
generally,  must  have  names.  Wherever  existing 
without  too  violent  a  defleotion,  can  be  employed  as 
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names  for  tliem«  they  will  be  adopted.     But  there  are  easet, 
where  no  such  words  can  be  found ;  and  in  these  new  onea 
will  be  made.     Much  more  extensively  applicable  are  these 
observations  to  ideas,  framed  by  the  mind»  and  derived  froM 
the  state  and  business  of  society.    These,  being  in  every  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  very  numerous,  require  many  new 
names  to  express  them ;  and,  wherever  the  ideas  are  to  be 
communicated  to  others,  such  names  will  be  found.     Nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  inadvertency,  can  permit  any  man  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  act  in  this 
case,  just  as  all  other  people  have  acted ;  particularly  as  the 
British  nation  has  always  acted.     Within  a  century  and  a 
half,  you  have  introduced  into  the  English  language  one-third, 
perhaps,   of  its  vocabulary.     Why,   when   our  necessity  or 
convenience,  or,  to  use  a  single  term,  when  our  exigencies 
require  it,  should  we  not  be  expected  to  do  just  what  you  and 
all  other  nations  have  done?    Why  should  it  be  an  object  of 
surprise,  that  we  have  thus  done  i    The  copiousness  of  the 
English  language,  however,  is  such,  that  a  long  time  will  pro- 
bably elapse,  before  new-coined  words  will  be  very  numerous, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.     I  have  never  discovered  any 
inclination  to  multiply  them,  here ;  and  I  observe  a  general 
jealousy  among  your  philologists,   which  cannot  but  check  any 
propensities  of  this  nature  in  Great  Britain.     A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  books,  which  are  either  studied  or  read  here, 
are  printed  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  every  writer  in 
the  United  States  must,  in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
writing  well,  conform  in  a  good  degree  to  the  standard,  esta- 
blished by  the  English  classics.     Our  state  of  society  also, 
though  in  many  respects  differing  from  yours,  as  every  think- 
ing man  mast  preconceive,  is  yet  in  many  more  substantially 
the  same.    Our  laws,  religion,  and  very  many  of  our  customs, 
are  more  like  yours  than  those  of  any  two  nations  ever  were. 
Hence,  from  this  copious  source  of  change  in  languages  com- 
paratively few  alterations  will  for  a  long  time  be  derived.     I 
have  often  wondered,  that  so  many  British  writers,  and  among 
tht*m  several,  who  would  hear  their  claim  to  talents  questioned 
with  v(>ry  little  patience,  should  censure  the  people  of  this 
country  for  innovations  of  this  nature.    The  considerations, 
here  suggested,  furnish  not  oar  excuse,  nor  our  jostificatioii. 
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for  the  case  requires  neither ;  but  unanswerable  proof,  that 
die  conduct  is  a  thing  of  course,  and  inwoven  with  the  very 
nature  and  circumstances  of  man;  that  we  have  acted  as 
all  other  nations  have  acted  in  the  like  circumstances,  and 
as  every  man,  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  expect  us 
to  act. 

On  the  same  grounds  we  have  retained  some  words  in  the 
language,  which  are  lost  out  of  your  current  vocabulary.  We 
found  use  for  these  words ;  you  did  not 

The  surprise,  expressed  by  yoiu*  writers  at  these  facts,  their 
censures,  their  ridicule,  are  all  groundless.  To  expect  the 
contrary  conduct  on  our  part  would  have  been  an  absurdity. 
To  demand  it  would  be  to  demand  what  never  existed,  and 
what  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  impossible. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


LEARNING,    MORALS,   &c 


OF 


NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 

Sckools.  Sjfsiem  of  dmnecticut.  Schools  of  New-Eng- 
land.  Effects  of  this  Education  on  the  People  at  large* 
Homourable  Roger  Sherman. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  state  of  learning  and  sci^M^,  or  generally  of 
infonnatioOy  in  every  country  where  these  objects  are  porsned 
at  all,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
and  inipiisitiTe  mind.  To  know  this,  its  causes,  and  its  con- 
sequences, is  to  know  something  in  the  history  of  man,  whioli, 
while  it  awakens  our  sympathies,  expands  our  views,  and 
enables  us  in  some  respects  to  form  juster  opinions  concerning 
our  own  state  of  society,  and  concerning  the  general  character 
of  our  race.  Since  the  American  revolution,  it  has  exten- 
iiveiy  become  a  custom  among  writers  in  Great  Britain,  who 
either  find  or  make  a  reason  for  speaking  of  the  subject  at 
all,  to  treat  the  character  of  the  Americans  with  severity  and 
contempt  The  story  told  there  has  been  echoed  here ;  and 
tlMte  have  not  been  wanting  natives  of  this  country,  who, 
having  learned  by  rote  the  observations,  and  espedally  the 
iseeia,  uttered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  concerning 
their  countrymen,  have  repeated  them  with  not  a  little  self- 
eompinceocy.  These  men  have  probably  felt,  as  critics  oon- 
ofiming  the  writer  whom  they  are  c^isuring,  that  to  censure 
involves  of  course  a  superiority  to  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  their  oensure;  and  that,  therefore,  while  they  are  con- 
demning others  in  the  gross,  they  are  elevating  their  own 
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chiuracter  to  distinction  and  consequence.  I  give  these  men 
very  little  credit  for  their  labours,  or  for  the  spirit  by  which 
thev  are  dictated.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  with  the  kindred  ef- 
forts,  which  are  made  in  Great  Britain.  Generally  they  have 
exhibited  very  little  of  truth  or  justice,  and  still  less  of  can- 
dour or  moderation.  For  sneers  or  sarcasms  I  have  no  great 
respect ;  and  these  are  the  principal  weapons  which  have  hi- 
therto been  used  in  this  warfare. 

A  stranger,  travelling  through  New-England,  marks  with  V^ 
not  a  little  surprise  the  multitude  of  school-houses,  appearing 
ever\"H'here  at  little  distances.  Familiarized  as  I  am  to  the 
si^ht,  they  have  excited  no  small  interest  in  my  mind ;  par- 
ticularly as  I  was  travelling  through  the  settlements  recently 
beg^un.  Here,  while  the  inhabitants  were  still  living  in  log- 
huts,  they  had  not  only  erected  school-houses  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  had  built  them  in  a  neat  style ;  so  as  to  throw  an 
additional  appearance  of  deformity  over  their  own  clumsy 
habitations.  This  attachment  to  education  in  New-Eng^nd 
is  universal;  and  the  situation  of  that  hamlet  must  be  bad 
indeed,  which,  if  it  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for 
a  school,  does  not  provide  the  necessary  accommodations.  In 
L8(K3.  I  found  neat  school-houses  in  Colebrook  and  Stewart, 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line. 

The  general  spirit  and  scheme,  by  which  the  educatioo 
^ven  in  parochial  schools  (for  such  I  shall  call  them)  is  re- 
gulated throng^ut  the  New- England  states,  are  substantially 
the  same.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  give  a  particiilar 
account  of  the  system  pursued  in  Connecticut 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  by  law  divided  into  school 
societies.  These  societies  are  empowered  to  divide  them- 
selves into  as  many  school  districts  as  their  convenience  may 
require.  They  are  also  empowered,  in  each  case»  to  form 
school  districts,  by  uniting  parts  of  two  n^hbonring  acfaool 
societies,  as  they  shall  mutually  judge  convenient  In  thb 
manner  the  whole  state  is  divided. 

The  districts  have  severally  power  to  bnfld  school-hoaaet , 
and  to  purchase  grounds  on  which  to  erect  them ;  to  repair 
tlieni,  and  to  tax  themselves  for  the  expense;  to  appoint  a 
clerk  to  record  their  proceedings,  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  a 
treasurer. 
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For  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  state  pays  out  of  the 
treasury,  annually,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  upon  every  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  list  of  each  school  society,  to  its  com- 
mittee, for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  within  its  limits.  It  also 
pays  to  these  societies,  half  yearly,  the  interest  arising  from  the 
school  fund.  To  form  this  fund,  the  state  sold  part  of  a  tract, 
called  "  the  Connecticut  Reserve ;  *'  lying  on  the  southern 
border  of  Lake  Erie,  within  the  present  state  of  Ohio.  The 
principal  sum,  arising  from  this  source,  was,  in  the  treasury 
books,  in  May,  1812,  1,341,939  dollars*.  At  the  same  time» 
the  first  of  these  payments  amounted  to  12,924  dollars.  But, 
in  order  to  entitle  a  school  society  to  these  sums,  their  com- 
mittee must  certify,  that  the  schools  in  said  society  have  been 
kept  for  the  year  preceding  in  all  respects  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statute  regulating  schools ;  and  that  all  the 
monies,  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  for  this  purpose,  have 
been  faithfully  applied  and  expended  in  paying  and  boarding 
instructors. 

If  these  monies  are  misapplied,  they  are  forfeited  to  the 
state.  If  the  committee  make  a  false  certificate,  they  forfeit 
sixty  dollars.  These  committees  are  also  empowered  to  take 
care  of  all  property,  belonging  to  their  respective  school  so- 
cieties, and  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  such  schools, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  grant  or  s€K|uestrationy 
from  which  the  money  is  derived;  unless  where  either  the 
grantor  or  the  legislature  has  determined,  that  such  grant 
or  sequestration  shall  be  under  the  management  of  persons, 
acting  in  continual  succession. 

All  the  public  monies,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  any  school 
society,  are  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  its  treasurer. 

Each  school  society  is  to  appoint  suitable  persons,  not  ex- 
oeeding  nine,  to  be  overseers  or  visitors  of  all  the  schools 
within  their  limits.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  ex- 
amine the  instructors ;  to  displace  such  as  may  be  found  de- 
ficient, or  will  not  conform  to  their  regulations;  to  super- 
intend and  direct  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  religion, 
OKirals,  and  manners ;  to  appoint  public  exercises  for  them  a 

^  The  amount  of  the  »chool  fuud,  in  May,  1891,  was  1,700,000  dol- 
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to  visit  the  sckools  twice,  at  least,  dnring  each  season ;  par- 
ticularly to  direct  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  by  such 
children  as  are  capable  of  it,  and  their  weekly  instruction  in 
some  approved  catechism ;  and  to  recommend,  that  the  master 
conclude  the  exercises  of  each  day  with  prayer. 

Any  school  society  is  also  empowered  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  present  in  any  leg^l  meeting,  warned 
for  that  purpose,  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  society ;  in  which  all  the  children, 
whose  parents  wish  it,  are  to  be  advanced  in  branches  or  de- 
grees of  learning,  not  attainable  in  the  parochial  schools. 

If  any  school  district  within  a  school  society  expend  less 
than  its  proportion  of  these  public  monies  in  supporting  its 
school  or  schools,  the  surplus  shall  be  paid  over  to  such  dis- 
tricts as  have  in  their  school  expenses  exceeded  the  sums 
distributed  to  them. 

Such  is  a  summary  account  of  the  system,  by  which  the 
public  schools  in  Connecticut  arc  regulated.  By  the  public 
schools,  I  intend  those,  which  receive  benefactions  imme- 
diately from  the  state,  whether  parochial  or  of  a  higher  class* 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  provision,  very  honour- 
able to  the  state,  is  here  made  for  their  existence  everywhere ; 
for  the  buildings,  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept ;  for  the  mode 
of  education  to  bo  pursued  in  them ;  for  the  establishment  of 
good  instructors ;  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in 
promoting  the  learning,  religion,  morals,  and  manners  of  the 
children,  and  universally,  for  whatever  is  necessary  in  insti- 
tutions of  this  nature.  Committees  are  by  law  appointed, 
and  made  accountable  for  carrying  into  execution  the  be- 
nevolent designs  of  the  li^slature ;  and  visitors  are  consti- 
tuted with  ample  power  to  compel  the  performance.  A  mo- 
tive, also,  is  presented  of  more  efficacy  than  almost  any  other 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  society  and  district 
to  see,  that  every  part  of  these  designs  shall  be  faithfully  ac- 
complished ;  viz.  the  sum,  which  they  are  to  receive,  if  the 
committer  certify  to  the  treasurer  or  comptroller,  that  all  these 
duties  have  been  performed  according  to  law,  or  to  lose  when- 
ever such  certificate  cannot  be  g^ven.  Should  a  false  cer- 
tificate be  given,  the  penalty  incurred  is  suflkiently  heavy  to 
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fftereati  the  orime  firon  being  repeated;  especially  as  the  ocm»- 
mittee  cao  have  no  personal  interest  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  balance  the  inconvenience. 

Accofdingly,  the  schools  are  everywhere  in  existence,  and 
are  everywhere  managed  with  a  good  degree  of  propriety. 

Two  things,  only,  seem  to  be  wanting  to  render  the  system 
complete.  One  is  the  establishment  of  the  same  scheme  ci 
education  throughout  the  state ;  the  other  is  the  institution  of 
a  board  of  commissioners,  one  in  each  county^  whose  business 
it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  actual  state  of  the  schools  in 
their  respective  circuits,  and  who  should  meet  semi-annually  at 
Hartford  and  New- Haven,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  re- 
spective committees,  compare  them  with  the  result  of  their 
own  inspection,  and  make  a  general  report  to  the  legislature^ 
The  former  of  these,  by  making  the  scheme  of  instruction  an 
object  of  public  attention,  would  secure  to  us  the  best  systemt 
and  the  latter  would  assure  us  of  its  complete  execution. 

1  have  now  given  you  a  summary  view  of  the  schools  in 
Connecticut.  With  little  variation  of  figure,  light,  or  shade^ 
it  will  serve  as  a  portrait,  sufficiently  exact  in  this  respect,  ci 
New-England  at  large,  the  state  of  Rhode-Island  excepted* 
In  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  schools  are 
everywhere  established.  They  are  often  styled  parochial 
schools.  You  will  not  suppose  that  each  parish  has  a  school^ 
distinguished  by  this  title ;  but  that  each  parish  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  schoob  to  admit  all  the  children  which  it  contains. 
To  these  little  seminaries  the  children  of  New- England  are 
universally  sent,  from  two,  three,  four,  and  five  yean  of  age, 
to  the  period  in  which  they  have  learned  to  read,  write,  mid 
keep  accounts.  In  many  of  them,  other  instructions  are  added, 
according  to  the  skill  and  disposition  of  the  instructors,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  parents.  At  the  eariiest  periods,  children  of 
both  sexes  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  female  teachers, 
and,  at  more  advanced  stages  of  their  education,  under  that  of 
men.  I  speak  of  the  common  schools  only.  It  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
the  female  pupils,  whether  placed  under  the  instructioo  of 
men  or  women,  are  sent  to  separate  schoob. 

It  has  not  often  happened  to  mankind,  that  their  children 
haive»  in  mass,  been  taught  to  read  and  write.    In  Switaerlaad 
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and  in  Scodaud  this  privileg^e  has  been  extensively  enjoyed, 
and  in  a  subordinate  degree  in  several  other  countries.  In 
New-Engltuid,  with  the  exception  made  above,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  enjoyed ;  although  a  solitary  individual 
may  here  and  tliere  be  found,  who  has  not  availed  himself  of 
tlie  privilege,  and  who  is  regularly  viewed  by  those  around 
him  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 

Goldsmith  says,  *'  Of  all  professions  in  society,  I  do  not 
know  a  more  useful  or  more  honourable  one  than  (that  of)  a 
schoolmaster ;  at  the  same  time  I  dont  see  any  more  gene- 
rally despised,  or  men  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded.** 
Goldsmith  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  when  he  wrote  this 
had  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  England.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  he  is  to  be  credited,  in  a  case  with  respect  to  which  he  could 
hardly  mi.-ttake,  schoolmasters  must  have  been  little  esteemed 
and  ill  rewarded  in  these  countries.  Happily^  as  well  as  justly, 
this  observation  is  not  true  in  New -England.  A  schoolmaster 
here  adds  to  his  reputation,  instead  of  lessening  it,  by  keeping 
a  school,  if  he  performs  his  duty  well,  and  acquires  more 
wi'iu^ht  in  society  than  he  possessed  before.  The  reward,  also, 
for  this  useful  service  to  mankind,  is  certainly  decent,  to  say 
the  leiist.  Twenty  dollars  a  mcmth,  and  board,  including  wash- 
ing and  lodging,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  three  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  u  year,  is  frrqucMitly  the  stipend,  which  a  young 
man  receives  for  keeping  a  parochial  school. 

The  effects  of  this  part  of  the  New- England  manners  are  of 
the  happiest  nature.  By  this  instruction,  all  persons,  here, 
find  free  access  to  the  Bible,  and  to  many  other  sources  of 
knowledge.  Intellectual  improvement  is  in  some  degree  ex- 
tended to  all.  Nor  is  the  number  of  persons  small,  who, 
availing  themselves  of  this  education  in  early  life,  have,  with- 
out any  other  advantages  than  such  as  their  own  industry  and 
habits  of  inquiry  furnished  them,  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  information;  piurticulurly  of  that  practical  knowledge,  which 
mon»  than  any  other  makes  men  useful  members  of  society. 
Many  such  men,  b4*side  filling  useful  public  oflSces  of  inferior 
distinction,  and  performing  a  great  variety  of  that  important 
business,  which  under  mauv  forms  and  manv  names  exists  in 
every  society  of  civiliz«*d  men,  and  is  indispensable  to  general 
as  well  as  persoDal  bappiness,  iiave  become  magistrates,  legit- 
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hitors,  physieians,  lawyers,  and  sometimes  diTtoes,  and  through 
Kfe  have  sustained  useful  as  well  as  honoarable  characters. 
Nay,  such  men  have  been  found  in  several  instances  on  the 
highest  bench  of  justice,  and  in  the  most  dignified  seats  of 
legislation.  Tou  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  they 
have  arrived  at  these  offices  by  a  mere  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  by  the  public  courtesy,  or  by  the  arts  of  a 
demagogue.  Here,  the  public  courtesy  has  usually  been  a 
mere  tribute  of  respect  to  acknowledged  worth.  The  men  in 
question  have  generally  been  well  qualified  for  their  employ- 
ments, and  have  passed  through  them  with  reputation. 

The  late  Honourable  Roger  Sherman  was,  in  early  life,  unpos- 
sessed of  any  other  education  than  that  which  is  furnished  by 
a  parochial  school.     By  his  personal  industry  he  supported, 
while  a  young  man,  the  family  left  by  his  father,  and  provided 
the  means  of  a  liberal  education  for  two  of  his  brothers.     By 
his  original  strength  of  mind,  and  his  attachment  to  books  of 
real  use,  he  qualified  himself  to  hold,  and  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  public  esteem  actually  held,  the  successive  offices  of 
county  surveyor,  justice  of  the  peace,  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  representative  in 
the  state  legislature,   councillor,  member  of  the  old  congress, 
and  representative  and  senator  in  the  new  congress.    In  these 
offices  he  acquired,  and  deservedly,  the  highest  respect,  not 
only  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  but  also  of  the  first  citizens 
in  other  states  throughout  the  Union.     This  gentleman,  who 
went  to  the  grave  with  unabated  honour,  and  to  whose  me- 
mory I  pay  this  tribute  with  peculiar  satis&ction,  was,  what 
very  few  men  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages  are, 
accurately  skilled  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language.     At 
the  same  time  he  was  an  able  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
loaopher ;  extensively  versed  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and 
a  profound  logician,  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theologian.     His 
character  was  completed  by  exemplary  integrity,  uprightness, 
and  piety.     Of  how  few  men  can  all  this  be  said  with  truth  ? 

The  general  remarks,  which  I  have  made  on  this  subject, 
wil  not  be  tofficiently  explained  by  a  recurrence  to  mere  na- 
tive strength  of  mind.  There  are,  unquestionably,  in  every 
counliy,  men,  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  vigour  raise 
tbem  ftom  dw  common  level  to  eminence  and  honour ;  and 
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those,  who  are  very  great,  must  undoubtedly  have  poMOined 
great  eodowments.  But  these  are  too  rare  to  satisfy  our  itt- 
quiries  in  the  present  case.  A  considerable  part  of  the  distino- 
tion,  found  here»  is  derived  from  a  combination  a(  advantages 
and  efforts.  The  advantages,  to  which  I  refer,  are  such  as 
these.  Public  offices  are  open  to  every  man.  At  the  samie 
time,  an  unusual  spirit  of  inquiry  pervades  all  classes  <^  men 
in  this  country.  In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  most  pow- 
erful motives  to  exertion  are  continually  held  out  to  those 
whose  dispositions  prompt  them  to  exertion.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  a  gpreater  number  of  persons  will  be  affected,  and 
more  powerfully  affected,  by  these  motives  than  in  any  other. 

The  influence  of  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  un- 
questionably happy.  There  is  no  department,  and  no  concent 
of  life,  to  which  it  does  not  extend.  Even  the  private,  neigin 
hourly  visit  among  the  common  people  is  materially  affected 
and  sensibly  coloured  by  it,  and  is  accordingly  more  rational, 
enlightened,  and  pleasant  than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  most 
other  countries.  Conversation  is  here  carried  on  with  a  re-* 
spectable  degree  of  good  sense,  a  variety  of  information,  and 
often  with  wit,  humour,  and  brilliancy.  Minds  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  mingle  in  it,  and  with  each  other. 
Nor  will  men  of  superior  knowledge,  unless  possessed  of  a 
fastidious  taste  and  character,  fail  either  of  entertainment  or 
instruction  in  their  intercourse  with  the  substantial  fiumen 
and  mechanics  of  New- England. 

In  a  republic,  porticulariy  in  those  of  this  country,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  business,  which  is  termed  public,  is  managied 
by  the  people  at  large.  The  complicated  affairs  of  school 
districts,  parishes,  townships,  and  counties,  demand  a  consi- 
derable share  of  intelligence,  and  the  agency  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons.  The  debates  of  a  town-meeting  not  unfre- 
quently  affect  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  degree,  at 
least  as  intimate,  and  oflen  as  important,  as  most  of  those 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  legislature ;  and  the  ot&ce  of  the 
select-man  is  in  many  respects  more  closely  interwoven  with 
their  happiness  than  that  of  the  magistrate.  The  extensive 
powers,  entrusted  to  these  men,  and  the  subjects  suspended 
on  the  decisions  of  town  meetings,  I  have  mentioned  in  for- 
mer Letters.    I  have  also  observedt  heretofoie,  that  prohdkfy 
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tkree-fbinrtks  of  all  flie  male  inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Con* 
neeticnt  sustain,  in  the  course  of  life,  some  public  office  or 
other.  To  such  a  state  of  society,  extensively  found  in  New- 
Engkiid  at  large,  tlus  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  seems 
indispensable.  AD  these  departments  require  some,  and  many 
of  them  much  thought,  good  sense,  and  information.  Unless, 
therefore,  knowledge  were  genendly  extended,  they  could  not 
be  usefuHy  filled. 

Nor  is  the  importance  of  this  fact  less  real,  though  perhi^ 
less  thought  of  in  the  church.  A  clergyman,  here,  addresses 
•B  assembly,  almost  all  the  adult  members  of  which  understand, 
with  a  good  degree  of  precision,  the  language  which  he  uses, 
the  doctrines  which  he  teaches,  and  the  illustrations  which  he 
employs,  that  is,  if  he  preaches  as  he  ought  to  preach.  Sound 
and  smsible  diseourses  may  here  be  delivered  with  a  rational 
asraranoe,  that  they  will  be  well  understood ;  and  what  may 
be  caDed  the  elementary  part  of  a  preacher^s  instructions  may 
be  safiBly  considered  as  having  been  already  acquired  from 
other  sources.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
^  ehnehes,  in  most  of  the  ancient  settlements  of  New-England, 
are  more  firmly  established,  and  less  liable  to  be  '*  blown  about 
by  eteiy  wind  of  doctrine,"  than  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. Among  people,  possessing  a  good  share  of  information, 
nBgiovs  Borelties  operate  with  less  fascination,  and  are  more 
fehielMtly  received  tiian  among  those  who  are  ignorant.  In 
a  word,  knowledge  here  gives,  and  in  a  more  desirable  man- 
ner, a  good  degree  of  that  stability,  which  is  elsewhere  pro- 
dveed  by  eoeigy  in  die  government 

T  am.  Sir,  ftc. 
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Academies  in  New-England.  Colleges.  State  of  these  In- 
stitutions in  1812.  Law  and  Theological  Seminaries. 
Medicaid  Historical  and  Philosophical  Societies.  Social 
Libraries. 

Dear  Sir; 

You  may  perhaps  remember,  that  lo  the  accoiuit 
i^'hich  I  gave  you  couceniiDg  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
Connecticut,  provision  is  made  in  the  law,  which  creates  the 
system,  for  the  institution  of  schools  of  a  higher  clasi  than 
those  which  are  parochial,  or  of  such  as  in  this  country  are 
generally  styled  academies.  The  knowledge,  taught  in  these 
schools,  is  undefined  by  any  general  system,  and  comprehends 
as  much,  and  as  little,  of  lang^iages,  arts,  and  sciences,  as  the 
trustees  of  each  think  it  proper  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe. 
In  this  respect  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  imperfect,  and 
do  not,  so  well  as  they  easily  might,  direct  the  education  which 
they  profess  to  communicate.  A  wise  and  well-constmcled 
scheme  of  education  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  these  semi- 
naries, and  might  contribute  not  a  little  to  spread  knowledge 
in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  to  a  greater  extent.  There  is 
not,  indeed,  a  very  great  difference  in  the  objects  aimed  at,  or 
in  the  modes  pursued.  The  law  commits  the  inspection  of 
these  schools  in  Connecticut  to  a  number  of  visitors,  annoally 
chosen  by  those  for  whom  they  act,  but  attempts  not  to  con- 
trol any  other  schools  besides  those  which  are  constituted  by 
itself.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  insufficient;  but  whether 
a  substitute  will  be  provided  within  any  moderate  period, 
which  will  remedy  its  defects,  is  uncertain. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  these  schools  are 
not  very  useful  seminaries.  They  are  generally  filled  with 
students,  and  are  directed  by  instructors,  respectably  qualified 
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for  tfc«r  iNMiBess.     Under  ikb  iKrectkn  a  zreM  mmmttLi  of 

Toatbs  are  cootiDiiaUT  employtrd  in  obtaiinw  ib  edncaoxn  in 

bruiches  of  knowledge  not  coounvgimed  in  the  parocfcul 

schools.     Here  they  we  qudfted  for  ihnr 

leges.     At  the  same  tine  thev  ate  fnranbed  viih  the 

sary  means  of  qoaKfying  the«selTe«  for  other  hsHMs; 

demands  an  education  coDBderaUr  eidwged.    Tknsike 

try  possesses  itself  of  taleate,  vhkh  voold 

obscuritr;  and  is  enabled  to  see  its 

naged  b  s  Teral  departments,  vhkk.  if 

sequence,  are  yet  perhaps  moir  interesting  to  its 

most  of  those  which  are.     Here  ther 

▼eyors,  navigators,  happily  piepaied  for 

ticeships,  and  fitted  for  the  whole  nwtine  oi 

which  demands  a  middle  edneation  hef  g<n  that  of  the 

ehial  school  and  that  of  the  colece- 

Of  these  schools  there  are  more  than  twenty  in  the  strte  of 
Connecticnt.  The  exact  nnmber  1  do  not  know.  Ahont  ten 
or  twehre  of  them  may  be  incorporated^  Seren  or  eight  are 
sustained  by  ftmds.  Some  hare  tprrnkz  from  the  eomtrmti 
exertions  of  numbers,  and  some  from  the  effcfrts  of  iadiridnak. 
Of  those,  which  hare  (vnda,  the  principal  are  BaK*on  academy 
at  Colchester,  amply  endowed  by  a  Mr.  Bncon«  one  of  ita  in- 
habitants ;  the  Episcopal  academy  at  Cheshire :  the  Hopkma 
grammar  school  at  Hartford;  and  the  Staples  neadeaay  at 
Weston. 

In  Maasacfanaetta  there  are  fortr-eiefat  of  these  schools,  al 
incorporated,  and  moat,  if  not  all  of  theaa,  endowed  to  some 
extent  by  the  state.  The  principal  of  these  is  Philips  a  academy 
at  Andover.  Two  of  those  in  Connecticut,  and  three  in  Maa- 
aadraaetta,  are  exdoairely  female  aeminariea.  Some  othen 
admit  children  of  both  sexes. 

Of  the  academiea  in  Massachnaetta  the  diatrict  of  Maine 
haa  ita  fnll  proportional  ahare. 

In  New-Hampshire  die  nomber  of  achoola,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  placed  on  this  list,  is  thirteen.    The  principal  of  » 
these  is  Philips*s  academy  at  Exeter,  formerly  described  in 
these  Letters. 

The  nomber  of  these  schools  in  Vermont  is  twelre,  all  of    • 
wUch  are  incorporated. 


I  have  heretofore  obderved,  that  there  are  eig^t  colleges  in 
New-EnglaiML 
Harvard  college,  now  styled  the  univernty  in  Cambiidge* 
Yale  college,  at  New-Haven  in  Conneetieiit 
Dartmouth  college,  at  Hanover  in  New-Hampshire. 
Brown  oniverBity,  at  Previdenee,  Rhode-Island* 
Williams  college,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 
The  university  of  Vermont,  at  Buriington  in  that  state* 
Middlebury  college,  at  Middlebury  in  the  same  state;  and 
Bowdoin  college,  at  Brunswick  in  the  district  of  Maine. 
You  observe,  that  some  of  these  sessinaries  are  styled  uni- 
versities, and  some  of  them  colleges.    You  will  not  from  this 
suppose,  that  the  name  university  indicates  any  superior  in^ 
portance,  or  any  more  extensive  scheme  of  education.    The 
university  at  Cambridge  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  con- 
siderable ;  and  in  every  respect  the  university  of  Vecmont  is 
the  least  of  all  these  literary  establishmeiits. 

The  state  of  these  institutions,  in  the  year  1818,  was  the 
following:— 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OP  CAMBRIDGE. 

A  president;  seven  professors  academical ;  seven  professofi 
medical;  three  tutors;  a  librarian;,  n  regent;  a  proctor;  an 
instructor  in  the  French  language. 

The  academical  professors  are — of  theology;  of  kgie, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics;  of  rhetoric  and  oratory;  of  the 
Hebrew,  other  Oriental,  and  English  languages ;  of  Latin ; 
of  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy ;  of  Greek ;  and  of 
natural  history. 

The  three  tutors  teach — the  senior  tutor,  geography, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy;  the  sacoad, 
Greek  ;  and  the  third,  Latin. 

Of  the  medical  professorships—- the  first  is  of  aoatomy  and 
surgery ;  the  second,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medioine; 
the  third,  of  chemistry  and  the  materia  medica;  and  the 
fourth,  of  clinical  medicine. 

The  two  remaining  ones  are  assistants,  or  adHunets,  to  that 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  that  of  chemistry  and  the  ma- 
eria  medica. 

1'he  numbor  of  students  the  same  year  was  9S1. 


YALB  OOtlrBtfB. 

A  president;  five  profeMonhips  aoademical;  Md  IfarM 
medieal. 

The  academical  profSMsonbipa  are— of  theology;  of  law» 
natural  and  political ;  of  madieniafics  and  natoral  pUloaophy ; 
of  chemistry  and  miaeralogyi  and  of  langoages  and  eeele- 
siastical  history. 

The  medical  are — of  anatomy  and  svgery ;  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic;  and  of  the  materia  medka  and 
botany. 

Here  also  is  one  professorriiip  adjunct. 

Six  tnt(wi.  The  particniar  protinces  of  these  instructors 
haTo  been  suflBciently  explained  in  the  aoconnt  given  of  thb 
seminary. 

The  nomber  of  students  was  818. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLBOB. 

A  president ;  five  professorslnps  academical ;  one  medical ; 
and  two  tutors. 

The  academical  professorships  are — of  theology;  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history;  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
kMophy ;  of  languages ;  and  of  chemistry. 

The  medical  professorship  is  of  medicine. 

The  number  of  students  was  about  IfiO. 

The  number  of  medical  students  exceeded  50*. 

BROWN   UNIVBB8ITT,  IN  1811. 

AchanceHor;  a  president;  three  professorships  academical ; 
ssd  two  medicaL 

The  aoademical  profevoffships  are— of  law;  of  moral  phi- 
baephy  and  metaphysics ;  and  of  chemistry. 

Tlie  medical  professorships  are— of  anatomy  and  surgery; 
and  of  the  amteria  medica  and  botany. 

*  By  the  catalopie  of  18S1,  tht  nomber  of  ftndeots  in  Dsrtaiooth  cd- 

Uader  Otaduatet 15T 

EaadUnt  Ditto 8 

Medical  Studeiiu 65 
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Two  tutors,   and  a  preceptor  of  a  grammar  school^  con- 
nected with  the  university. 

The  Dumber  of  students  was  128. 

WILLIAMS   COLLBGB. 

A  president;  a  vice  president;  a  professor  of  mathematios 
and  natural  philosophy ;  two  tutors. 
The  number  of  students  was  96. 

MIDDLBBURY    COLLBOB,  1812. 

A  president ;  three  academical  professors. 
One  of  law ;  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ; 
one  of  lang^uages ;  two  tutors. 
The  number  of  students  was  113. 

UNIVBRSITY    OP    VBRMONT. 

A  president ;  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; a  professor  of  the  learned  lanf^uages;  a  medical 
professor. 

There  are  also  four  other  professorships  on  paper. 

The  number  of  students  supposed  to  be  from  90  to  40. 

The  means  of  medical  instruction  in  New- England  will  be 
seen  sufficiently  in  this  account  of  its  seminaries. 

The  law  schooU  heretofore  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
Litchfield,  as  being  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Reeve, 
and  James  Grould,  Esq.*  would  not»  it  b  believed*  do  dis- 
credit to  any  country.  Law  is  here  taught  as  a  scienoe»  and 
not  merely  nor  principally  as  a  mechanical  business ;  not  as 
a  collection  of  loose,  independent  firagments,  but  as  a  regntar, 
well-compacted  system.  At  the  same  time  the  students  are 
taught  the  practice  by  being  actually  employed  in  it.  A  court 
Ls  constituted ;  actions  are  brought  and  conducted  througli  a 
regular  process ;  questions  are  raised ;  and  the  students  be- 
come advocates  in  form. 

Students  resort  to  t!iis  school  from  every  part  of  the 
American  Union.     Tlic  number  of  them  is  usually  about  40. 

Every  theological  proSoasor  in  these  seminaries  is  destined 
to  instruct  such  students  as  apply  to  him  in  the  science  of 
theology.      But   the   theologind    seminars    at   Andover 
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already  eagroased  moat  of  the  young  men  in  New-England^ 
deagned  for  the  desk.  Three  professors,  one  of  theology, 
one  of  sacred  literature,  and  one  of  sacred  rhetoric,  are 
already  establisbed  here ;  and  two  or  three  more  will  probably 
be  added  to  their  number  ^thin  a  short  time^.  Fifty 
students  BMiy  be  considered  as  the  a^en^  number  for  three 
years  pastf .  As  this  seminary  is  richly  endowed,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  employed  in  its  instruction  are  pursuing  their 
business  with  spirit  and  vigour,  there  are  the  best  reasons  to 
believe,  that  it  will  hold  a  high  rank  among  institutions  of  the 
same  nature. 

There  are,  also,  in  New- England  the  following  medical 
societies :  — 

The  Massachusetts'  Medical  Society. 

The  Connecticut  Medical  Society. 

The  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

The  objects  of  these  institutions  are  to  unite  the  gentlemen 
of  the  feculty  in  friendship,  and  in  one  common  pursuit  of 
medical  science ;  to  discourage  by  their  united  influence  em- 
piricism in  every  form ;  to  furnish  a  centre  of  correspondence 
for  the  reception  and  publication  of  medical  discoveries ;  and, 
universally,  to  elevate  and  improve  the  art  of  healing. 

A  historical  society  was  formed  at  Boston,  in  the  year 
1791,  and  incorporated  in  the  year  1794,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts'  Historical  Society.  The  object  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  collect  and  publish  whatever  authentic  documents 
may  illustrate  the  past  and  present  state  of  this  country. 
Twelve  volumes  of  its  collections  for  this  purpose  have  been 
already  published ;  which  in  a  vory  honourable  manner  prove 
the  utility  of  the  design. 

An  agricultural  society  has  been  formed  in  Connecticut, 
and  another  in  Massachusett<i.  A  small  collection  of  papers, 
published  by  each,  has  been  favourably  received  ;|:. 

There  are,  also,  two  philosophical  societies  in  New-Eng- 
land. The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Maa- 
sachusetts,  which  holds  its  sittings  at  Boston ;  and  the  Con- 

•  A  pn>fes»ur»hip  of  eccletUsUcal  history  wm  addtd  in  1819w — F^, 
f  1819.     Now  (1830)  thejr  exc«c«l  100.— i^ii. 

t  Btuiy  agriculturml  sodedet  have  been  estmblisbed  in  New-England 
during  ibe  Imi  three  jreari  (I8t0).— iHi6. 
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necticvt  Academy  of  Arti  and  Soienoei,  which  maeti  in  Nen- 
HaTen.  The  latter  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1800.  The 
American  Academy  has  poblished  three  volomec  The  Com* 
necticut  Academy  has  completed  one  voliiBie  of  Memoirs,  and 
also  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  statistical  accoonl  of  the 
state.  Both  of  these  institutions  are,  it  is  belioTedl,  ad- 
vancing. 

I  have  here  given  you  a  summary,  and,  as  I  behere,  an 
exact  account  of  the  means,  provided  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  literature,  science,  and  general  informa* 
tion  among  the  inhabitants  of  New-England. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  in  a  g^at  part  of  the 
towns  and  parishes  there  are  social  libraries  established.     In 
some  places  they  are  considerable ;  and  in  all  are  of  material 
use  to  the  little  circles  in  which  they  exist.    The  informa- 
tion which  they  spread  is  of  importance.    They  also  ezdte  a 
disposition  to  read ;  and  this  employment  naturally  becomes 
a  substitute  for  trifling,  vicious,  and  gross  amusements.     It 
also  contributes  to  render  society  and  its  intercourse,  in  a 
good  degree,  intelligent  and  refined;   while  thought  takes 
place  of  sense  and  passion,  civility  of  coarseness,   and  in- 
formation of  scandal.     It  also  enables  parents  to  give  theiv 
children  better  instructions,  and  to  govern  them  more  m- 
tionally ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  children  more 
dutiful  and  more  amiable. 

I  am.  Sir,  flfce. 


LKTTEB  lU. 


Oismrvaiifmi  of  B^fon.  De  PauWp  kc.»  rtlaiiv  to  ike  Ih^ 
teriortUian  of  AniwuiU ;  of  the  Bodies,  and  of  ike  Mimda 
of  Men  in  America*  Geniue ;  whai,  and  whence  de* 
rived.  Oeniue  of  Aw^ericane.  Literature  and  Science 
of  the  Awuric€me*  Men  of  Learning*  Caueee  why  they 
are  not  nunuroue* 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  coDtempt,  meDtioiied  in  a  pfeceding  Letter,  at 
oait  by  tome  of  the  inhabitantt  of  Oreat  Britam  upon  tUi 
oouatry*  hat  at  timet  extended  to  a  great  part  of  all  wUiA  k 
oontaint:  to  kt  toil;  itt  climate;  itt  Tegetable  |m>diictioiit ; 
itt  animalt ;  the  bodiet  of  itt  inhabitantt,  both  aboriginal  and 
derifed;  the  mindt,  particularly  of  the  latter  clatt;  their 
maonert,  artt,  literature,  tcience,  goTerament,  moralt,  and  re- 
ligion. On  the  continent  of  Eorope  it  hat  proceeded  ttiB 
farther.  The  Count  de  Buffbn,  and  Mr.  de  Pauw,  extend  it 
e^en  to  the  continant  ittelf ;  and  tuppote  that  there  it  tome- 
thing  defectiTe  in  itt  Tory  ttructure  and  oonttitution.  Both 
of  thete  writert  imagine,  dmt  America  hat  tuffered  a  general 
inundation,  many  yeart  since  the  deluge  of  Noah»  which  kept 
it  covered  for  a  long  time.  To  die  recency  of  tint  inundation 
the  Count  attributet  the  malignancy  of  the  climate  in  America; 
tka  barrennett  of  itt  toil ;  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  itt 
fnr*»«i«  and  people.  Mr.  de  Pauw  tuppotet,  that  the  lakea 
and  marthet,  left  by  diat  inundation,  are  the  caute  of  itt  intahh 
bffity ;  the  great  number  of  itt  intectt ;  the  defectirenett  of  ilt 
^■adrupedt;  the  barrennett,  both  of  die  toil  and  the  women; 
tfM  atupidity  of  the  men ;  fco.  fco. 

That  tka  Americant  exteniiTely  pottetted  traditiont,  and 
thoae  not  incorrect,  concerning  the  general  deluge,  b  nn- 
quettionaUe ;  traditiont,  which  it  it  impottible  to  apply  to  any 
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Other  event.  Bat  this  subsequent  inundation  was  formed  by 
the  Count  himself,  whose  imagination  found  little  difficulty 
in  deluging  worlds,  or  making  them;  while  Mr.  de  Paow 
found  as  little  in  swallowing  either  the  deluges  or  the 
worlds. 

The  animals  of  America  the  Count  has  found  to  be  few  in 
the  number  of  their  species;  small  in  their  size;  defective 
in  their  structure ;  degenerate  in  their  natures ;  and  a  great 
part  of  them  unfortunately  without  tails.  All  this  train  of 
misfortunes  these  gentlemen  ascribe  to  die  wretchedness  of 
our  climate ;  the  infancy  of  nature  on  this  continent ;  the  ste- 
rility of  our  soil ;  the  deficiency  of  matter ;  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  lakes  and  marshes  left  by  this  mischievous  deluge.  A 
prudent  philosopher  will  generally  choose  to  be  sure  of  his 
effects  before  he  looks  out  for  their  causes :  while  those,  who 
make  causes,  as  generally  find  little  trouble  in  creating  also 
their  effects.  The  man,  who  could  discover  the  origin  of  this 
globe  in  the  impact  of  a  comet  against  the  surface  of  the  son, 
which  struck  off  a  quantity  of  melted  glass,  sufficient  to  form 
the  worid,  can  discover  any  thing,  and  make  any  thing,  which 
he  pleases. 

Unfortunately  for  thc^se  gentlemen,  there  are  fewer  species 
of  animals  without  tails  in  America  than  on  die  eastern  con- 
tinent, the  Count  himself  being  the  umpire. 

I  have  already  considered  the  size  and  weight  of  our  ani- 
mals. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  again,  that  the  elk,  the 
moose,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  bison,  are  larger  than  the 
caribou  or  the  tapir,  boldly  asserted  to  be  the  largest  native 
animals  of  this  continent,  or  than  a  calf  a  year  old.  I  have 
also  considered  the  assertion,  that  European  animals,  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  degenerate;  and  shall  only  add,  on 
this  subject,  that  there  is  now  in  this  town  a  horse,  twenty 
hands,  or  six  feet  and  eight  inches  in  height,  every  way  well- 
proportioned,  and  but  four  years  old ;  a  native  of  this  land  of 
deterioration. 

An  eagle  was  not  long  since  killed  at  BrookfieU  in  Con- 
necticut, which  had  just  destroyed  a  calf.  The  American 
condor  is  the  largest  known  bird  of  prey  in  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  bodies  of  the  native  Americans,  Mr. 
de  Pauw  and   Dr.  Robertson  acknowledge,   that  there  are 
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no  deformed  penont  among  the  savages  of  America,  beoanse 
they  put  all  children  of  this  descriptioQ  to  death.  Bat  they 
assert,  that,  whereyer  this  species  of  cruelty  is  prevented, 
the  proportion  of  deformed  persons  is  greater  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  these  gen« 
tlemen  had  furnished  us  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  or  at  least  of  their  probability.  As  they  have  left 
the  story,  it  can  only  afford  diversion  to  such  as  read  it  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  mingled  with  pity  for  its  authors. 

Deformed  people  are  certainly  uncommon  in  this  country; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  as  tall,  as  well  made,  as  strong,  as 
agile,  and  as  handsome,  upon  an  average,  to  say  the  least,  as 
those  who  visit  us  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  regard  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  the  subject  in  another  place. 

The  great  object,  at  which  all  this  ingenuity  b  aimed,  is, 
I  suspect,  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  Most  of  the  followers 
of  these  gentlemen  have  left  to  them  the  task  of  carrying  on 
a  war  against  the  subjects,  already  specified  in  these  remarks ; 
and  have  directed  their  own  attacks  to  the  genius,  learning, 
and  science,  which  are  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic* 
As  these  attacks  are  peculiarly  pointed  against  the  people  of 
the  American  States,  you  will  cheerfully  permit  me  to  pay 
some  attention  to  them. 

There  are  few  questions  on  which  more  pedantry,  and  more 
prejudice,  have  been  displayed ;  in  which  vanity  has  assumed 
sillier  airs,  or  reason  been  oftener  put  to  the  blush,  than  on 
that,  which  is  so  customarily  started  respecting  the  com- 
parative genius  of  different  nations.  Were  it  not,  that  pride 
is  so  pleasantly  regaled  by  the  incense  regularly  offered 
to  it,  whenever  the  question  is  brought  up  to  view,  by  thoae 
who  present  it,  good  sense  must  long  ago  have  been  wearied 
and  surfeited,  and  decency  have  sickened  with  the  service. 

Genius  may  be  generally  and  accurately  defined  to  be  the 
power  of  making  mental  efforts.  This  definition  involves  alike 
what  may  with  propriety  be  termed  logical  genius,  or  the  power 
by  which  intellectual  efforts  are  made,  and  rhetorical  genins, 
or  that  which  is  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings.  The  attribute,  in  both  its  forms,  is  unquestionably 
Goamnnicated  to  some  minds  more  than  to  others.    The  great 
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body  of  numkiiid  nmy»  I  tUak,  be  nidi,  niih  mme  qmdl- 
fieations,  to  poiMis  the  average  share,  or  geniiis  at  the 
middle  poiDt.  A  few  are  raised  abore  it,  and  a  few  de- 
pressed below.  The  differenees  among  thoae,  who  are  nimi- 
bered  in  either  of  these  classes  (differences,  which  tfe  ofteii 
▼ery  great),  are  derired  chiefly  from  energy  in  the  individnal ; 
from  the  motives  set  before  him  to  exert  it;  and  from  the 
incidental  advantages,  which  are  famished  to  him  by  the 
mode  and  circomstances  of  his  life.  This  troth  b  evidenced 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  many  instancea,  for  example, 
individuals,  who  have  removed  from  the  older  settlements  in 
the  United  States  (where  they  had  few  motives  to  exertion, 
because  every  thing,  which  prompts  to  effort,  was  already 
in  the  possession  of  others),  to  the  new  settlements  (where 
all  things  of  thb  nature  lay  equally  open  to  them  as  to 
others),  have  suddenly  exhibited  talents,  which  before  tfiey 
were  not  suspected  to  possess.  So  common  is  this  fact,  that 
it  is  here  generally  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  things. 

For  similar  reasons,  operating  on  other  modes  of  life,  die 
Greeks  and  Romans,  during  those  periods  of  their  political 
existence  which  called  for  great  efforts,  and  annexed  to  tfiem 
splendid  rewards,  never  wanted  great  men  to  lead  their 
armies.  For  the  same  reasons  the  French  revolution  has  re* 
gularW  |»roduced  a  constant  succession  of  very  able  generab ; 
and  if  a  considerable  number  have  at  any  time  lost  their  Hwrn, 
their  places  have  been  immediately  filled  up  by  soceesaom 
equally  able.  For  the  same  reasons,  also,  the  American  and 
British  navies  have  regularly  been  suppBed  with  *^^*"!F"fiBiHrt, 
whose  talents  have  been  ^tfuil  to  every  achieveaient  witfain 
the  reach  of  man. 

From  these  vary  causes,  he»  wIm>  wbhes  to  satisfy  hmmH, 
will  find  derived  the  whole  of  that  diitinctioB,  which  attandad 
the  four  ages,  as  they  are  emphaticallj  tensed,  of  genioa. 

As  genius  b  the  power  of  making  eflbrta,  it  b  obviona  that 
it  will  never  be  exerted,  or,  in  other  wards,  the  eHbrta  wiD 
never  be  made,  without  energy;  that  is,  without  the  re- 
solution, activity,  and  perseverance,  iHddi  are  Bacmsssiy  to 
their  exbtence.  Thb  energy  can  never  be  swmnned  iato 
action  bat  by  BMitivea  of  a  sidtabia 
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vlade,  to  MOf  •  Ae  miiidL  Nor  tan  it  act  to  apy  oonadf  rifcb 
poipooe,  vriees  afttended  with  proper  adraotagot.  Wberevar 
theio  causes  do  not  meet,  the  fire  will  be  siMtliered^  Gtsjr 
wrote  somd  phiWiophy,  as  well  as  beantifiil  poetry,  in  the  fol- 
lowing fine  stanns  :— 

Full  msoj  a  gem,  of  porett  my  serene, 
Tlie  dark,  unfatlioiii'd  csves  of  ocesn  bear : 
Full  msfij  a  Bower  it  bom  to  blatb  unieea. 
And  waste  iti  tweetnett  oo  tbe  deteit  air. 

Some  village  HaanpdaOy  that  with  daantlsie  broast, 
Tbe  litlla  tjrraot  of  hit  fieldt  witbelood; 
Some  mute,  inglorioas  Miltoo,  here  maj  rest; 
Some  Cromweli,  gttiltJess  of  hit  coantrj't  blood. 

Th'  applaute  of  Uttening  teoatet  to  oommaody 
Tbe  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  bbtory  in  a  nation's  ejes. 

Their  lot  forbade. 

How  obviously  must  the  real  Milton  have  been  inglorioas, 
if  he  had  been  mute;  and  how  obfiously  would  he  have  been 
mute,  notwithstanding  all  his  powers,  if  his  energy  had  not 
prompted  him ;  or  if  commanding  motives  had  not  summoned 
dmt  energy  into  action. 

Yarions  writers  have  attributed  the  existence  of  genins 
to  natural  causes,  particulariy  to  climate ;  and  many  otheni 
who  have  not  made  this  ascription  in  express  terms,  havn 
yet  plainly  implied  their  adoption  of  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  generally  spoken  of  this  subject  In  tbe 
contfwptnous  observations  concerning  America,  and,  pa^* 
ticniariy,  concerning  tbe  United  States,  to  which  I  have 
referred  above,  this  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  taken  foi^ 
granted.  Of  these  gentlemen  I  ask,  whether  the  Groeka  and 
Romans  owed  their  genins  to  this  cause.  If  they  did,  why 
does  not  the  same  climate  now  produce  the  same  geninat 
Gieeks  inhaUt  Greece  stilL  But  wheve  are  Homer  and  M* 
phodes,  PfaUo  and  Aristotle,  Pericles  and  Demoathenaa! 
Where  are  Tbemistoclea,  Cymon,  Lycurgus,  and  Fpawi 
nondas !  The  climate  of  Italy  is  unaltered.  But  who  wanU 
think  of  looking  for  Cieero  and  livy,  Virgil  and  Horace;  or 
tor  Taaso*  Aiiosto,  and  Fisher  Paul,  among  the  inhabitaBta  of 
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that  country  ?  In  a  word,  whence  is  it  nniversaUy  the  fiMst, 
that  no  climate,  and  no  conntry,  has  for  any  great  length  of 
time  been  productive  of  this  coveted  endowment. 

I  ask  ag^,  what  is  the  nature,  what  the  quality  of  the 
climate  I  Must  it  be  temperate  i  If  so,  whence  were  de- 
rived the  talents  of  the  two  Gustavuses,  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Peter  the  Great,  Suwarrow,  and  a  long  train  of  others,  bom 
and  educated  under  a  frozen  sky  i  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whence  were  those  of  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Job,  Isaiah, 
and  Paul  i  Whence  those  of  Cyrus,  Kouli  Khan,  Moham- 
med, Sesostris,  and  a  splendid  train  of  Arabian  and  Persian 
poets  i  Must  it  be  moist  i  Whence  were  derived  those 
illustrious  inhabitants  of  dry  and  parched  regions,  just  now 
mentioned  {  Must  it  be  dry{  Why  were  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Alfred  and  the  Black  Prince,  Bacon  and  Newton* 
born  under  the  dripping  canopy  of  Great  Britain  I  Must  it 
be  clear  i  To  what  cause  then  does  the  world  owe  Pindar, 
Pelopidas,  and  Epaminondas,  Erasmus,  Crrotius,  and  De 
Witt  I  Must  it  be  foggy  ?  How  shall  we  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  Pascal  and  Montesquieu,  Comeille  and  Racine, 
Henrv  the  Fourth  and  Conde  I 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  however,  that  salubrity  of  climate  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  mental  superiority.  If  it  were 
true,  that  strong  health  regularly  accompanied  vigour  of  mind, 
if  the  bodies  which  last  the  longest  regularly  sustained  the 
highest  powers  of  the  soul,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
resorting  to  this  attribute  of  climate  for  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  under  consideration.  But  how  many  of  those  minds, 
which  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  mankind,  have  inha- 
bited frail  tenements,  and  quitted  them  at  a  comparatively 
eariy  period;  while  the  grosser  spirits,  which  occupied  the 
strong  barracks  of  Pratt,  and  Parr,  and  Jenkins,  and  a  host 
of  Russian  peasants,  found  them  unassailed  by  disease*  and 
defying  death  many  years  beyond  a  century.  At  the  same 
time  Greece,  and  Jndea,  and  Arabia,  and  even  Italy,  are 
countries  not  remarkable  for  health. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Count  and  his  postillion,  that  this  scheme  must  be  given  up. 

But  were  we  to  allow  this  curious  theory  all  wUch  it  soli- 
cits, the  result  would  be  b  the  higbeat  degree  fiivoorable,  m 
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tome  respocts,  to  tlie  United  States  at  large,  and  in  all  to  ihm 
oonntries,  which  are  the  inunediato  subjects  of  these  Letteps. 
The  United  States  comprehend  as  great  a  variety  of  climates 
as  all  Eorope,  soath  of  the  Baltic ;  and  most  of  the  conntries 
which  thereover  are  healthy.     New- England  and  New- York 
are  among  the  healthiest  countries  in  the  world:  New-Englaiid 
oaiTprsally;  New- York,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
spots  of  no  great  extent.     The  miserable,  malignant,  niggavd 
sky,  attributed  to  America  by  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  so 
often  mentioned,  famishes  in  these  two  countries  more  char 
and  bright  days,  annually,  than  are  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  in   Europe,  except,  perhaps,   by  those  in  the 
middle  of  Russia.    The  products  of  the  soil  are  more  variofw, 
and  a  great   proportion  of  them   are  more  exquisite.      If 
Mr.  de  Paaw  had  visited  this  country,  he  would  have  boated 
in  vain  for  the  marshes,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble. 
You  will  perceive,  that  I  have  passed  through  a  great  part  of 
New- England,  in  the  joumies  which  have  been  mentioned:  I 
had  travelled  through  it  extensively  before :  yet  I  never  found 
in  it  a  marsh,  so  far  as  I  remember,  which  contained  more 
than  a  small  number  of  acres.     That  larger  marshes  exist  I 
have  not  a  doubt.     But  that  they  are  numerous,  or  extensive, 
or  of  any  importance,  is  a  dream  of  Mr.  de  Pauw. 

As  to  the  lakes,  whose  exhalations  constitute,  I  suppose,  m 
serious  part  of  the  malignancy  of  our  climate,  we  mast  plead 
gnilty.  There  are  three  great  lakes  on  the  borders  of  the 
stete  of  New- York,  and  one  of  them  washes  the  western 
shore  of  New- England,  not  far  from  two  hundred  miles*  It 
must  also  be  conceded,  that  some  of  the  flat  grounds  along 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario  are  in  a  degree  nnhealthj. 
Tlie  small  lakes  in  the  stete  of  New- York  I  have  ebewhera 
chiefly  enumerated,  and  have  observed,  that  Kttle  spots,  near 
the  outlets,  are  snbjeeted  to  the  fever  and  ague,  and  to  bilions 
remittents.  The  whole  of  these  insalubrious  tracts  would^  I 
suppose,  make  up  a  county  of  the  middle  sise. 

In  New- England,  as  I  have  heretofore  mentioned,  there 
are,  besides  Winnipiseogee,  Umbagog,  and  Moose  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  somewhat  more  than  sixty  miles  in  ikh 
■seter,  more  than  a  thousand,  which  extend  from  one  fourth 
of  a  mle  in  length  to  perhaps  nine  miles.     If  the  deaeffiptaon, 
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which  I  have  g^ven  of  them,  be  credited,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
that  their  only  effect  is  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants.  Whatever  may  be 
thtrir  efficacy  on  the  body  or  the  mind,  it  must  undoubtedly  be 
exptTienced  in  the  greatest  deg^ree  by  those  who  inhabit  their 
borders.  But  it  has  not  been  discovered,  hitherto,  that  these 
have  been  less  healthy,  or  less  ingenious,  than  the  rest  of  their 
coiHitrvmen. 

It'  we  suppose  genius  to  be  a  gift  of  God,  immediately 
communicated,  and  independent  of  natural  causes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  given  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  for 
his  own  reasons,  and  when,  where,  and  to  whom  he  chooses. 
Both  the  philosophers  and  the  critics,  with  whom  I  am  now 
concerned,  would  probably  adopt  this  method  of  accounting 
for  the  tacts  in  question  with  reluctance,  and  only  in  the  last 
extremity.  In  this  case,  however,  no  reason  can  be  assigned, 
a  priori,  why  tliis  gift  should  be  supposed  to  descend  on  a 
single  country  in  one  age  rather  than  in  another,  or  on  one 
country  rather  than  another.  Still,  if  the  fact  be  otherwise, 
every  such  argument  must,  I  confess,  stand  for  nothing. 
Should  these  causes  be  given  up,  and  this  endowment  be  con- 
sidered as  descending  like  beauty,  strength,  and  other  natural 
attributes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  propagation,  it 
will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  to  be  subject  to  much  the  same 
laws,  to  proceed  in  much  the  same  course,  and  to  be  liable  to 
much  the  same  variations,  as  these  attributes.  We  often  see 
both  men  and  women,  of  fine  talents,  the  parents  of  children 
of  the  same  character,  as  we  often  see  handsome  persons  the 
parents  of  handsome  children.  Sometimes,  also,  superior 
talents  descend  through  a  series  of  generations.  According 
to  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  genius,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  will,  I  presume,  readily  admit  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  their  full  share,  as  the 
great  body  of  them  are  descended  from  British  ancestors,  and 
tht*  nst  have  derived  their  origin  from  Europe.  The  people 
of  Nrw-England,  particulariy,  have  sprung  almost  universally 
from  England  itself.  Vigour  of  mind  has  appeared  more 
frequently  in  Great  Britain  than  even  in  Greeee ;  although, 
for  obvions  reasons,  not  so  often  employed  on  precisely  the 
some  objects.     We  therefore  clajpi  our  descent  firom  thai 
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oonBtry,  wUeh,  if  any  one  In  modern  tunes  can  olaim  the  titles 
niittt  be  allowed  to  be  the  noniery  of  genius 

From  these  obser? ations  it  will,  I  think,  appear,  that  the 
preconceptions  of  Buffbn,  de  Panw,  Robertson,  and  other 
philosophers,  concerning  the  American  continent,  and  its 
inflaence  upon  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  are  ansoUd,  and 
without  any  foundation  in  facts.  I  am,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  believe  my  countrymen  are  not  insuperably  precluded  by 
any  law  of  nature,  or  any  known  decree  of  Heaven,  firom  the 
possession,  in  some  instances  at  least»  of  those  talents,  whieh 
may  do  honour  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birthp  and  be  the 
source  of  important  benefits  to  mankind. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  discussed  in  dni 
Letter,  I  am  aware,  that  many  of  the  writers,  with  whom  I 
am  contending,  deserting  the  causes,  on  which  some  of  their 
predecessors  have  so  confidently  relied,  make  their  appeal  to 
the  more  decisive  evidence  of  facts,  which  tfiey  say  are  sub* 
versive  of  all  our  claims  to  ingenuity,  learning,  and  science. 
Unhappily,  this  subject  is  rarely  treated  with  sobriety,  and  not 
very  often  with  decency.  Our  cause,  instead  of  being  exa- 
mined, is  often  prejudged ;  and,  instead  of  being  left  to  stand 
or  fall  by  argument  and  evidence,  b  proved  to  be  bad  by  a 
sarcasm,  and  condemned  by  a  sneer. 

To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  a  train  of  European  travellers 
have  passed  through  this  country,  whose  books  an  American 
reads  with  astonbhment,  pity,  and  diversion;  astonishment 
at  the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  the  writers ;  pity  for  that 
fidsehood,  and  that  gross  depravity  from  which  it  has  proceeded; 
and  diversion,  excited  by  the  silly  prejudices,  the  Indicroos 
flustakes,  and  the  distorted  narratives,  of  which  these  books 
are  very  extensively  composed.  He  does  not  commonly  find 
even  the  Ekeness,  which  may  ordinarily  be  found  in  a  caric»> 
tare.  In  my  own  mind  these  books  have  lowered  materially 
the  confidence,  with  which  I  have  heretofore  regarded  travel* 
lars  of  reputation ;  and  forced  me  to  feel  a  continual  succe^ 
stoQ  of  doubts  concerning  what  they  had  writtmi.  If  men, 
pasnng  through  a  country  whose  language  is  their  own,  and 
whose  laws,  customs,  and  religion  not  a  little  resemble  their 
own ;  a  oonntry,  to  every  part  of  irinch  they  hsfve  free 
safe  aasess,  and  to  everf  person  in  whieh  tbiqr  wamj,  it 
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the  giviag  and  Tecei?iiig  of  some  parU  of  these  viflili  perhqit 
excepted,  the  performaDce  of  these  things  is  not  more  useful 
to  mankind  than  extensive  researches  into  learning  and  acienoe 
would  ordinarily  be  i  Snch  researches  demand  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  a  great  part  of  it  at  least  Where,  in  tfie  life  of  a 
clergyman  thus  occufMed,  can  the  tine^  which  is  indispensable 
for  them,  be  found !  The  business  of  a  elergyman,  it  is  here 
believedt  b  to  efiectuate  the  salvation  of  his  flock,  rather  than 
to  replenish  his  own  mind  with  that  superior  iofomiatioBt 
which,  however  ornamental  or  useAil  in  other  respects,  is 
certainly  connected  with  this  end  in  a  very  imperfect  degree* 

In  addition  to  these  things  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
clergymen  here  are  rardy  possessed  of  libraries  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  make  such  attainments  practicable.  The  reason  of 
this  fact  is  no  dishonour  to  them.  It  b,  that  they  are  not 
able  to  purchase  snch  libraries. 

I  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking  a  defgyman 
for  an  example,  because  men  of  that  class  are  often  considered 
as  having  more  leisure  than  those  of  any  other.  But  were 
such  pursuits  easy,  and  the  time  and  means  for  them  ample, 
the  persons  engaged  in  them  could  rarely  obtain  a  tolerable 
reward  for  their  labours.  No  American  has,  within  my  know- 
ledge, been  willing  to  inhabit  a  garret  for  the  sake  of  becom- 
ing an  author.  Books  of  ahnost  every  kind,  on  almoat  eveij 
subject,  are  already  written  to  our  hands.  Our  situation  in 
this  respect  is  singular*  As  we  speak  the  same  language  with 
the  people  of  Gireat  Britain,  and  have  usually  been  at  peace 
with  that  country,  our  commerce  with  it  brings  to  us,  regu- 
larly, not  a  small  part  of  the  books  with  which  it  is  deluged. 
In  every  art,  science,  and  path  of  Uteratnre,  we  obtain  those 
which  to  a  great  extent  tupply  our  wants.  Henoe  book"* 
making  is  a  business  less  necessary  to  us  than  to  any  nation  in 
the  world;  and  this  is  a  reason,  powerfully  operative,  why 
comparatively  few  books  are  written. 

A  market  for  original  literary  productions  is,  for  this  and 
several  other  reasons,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  so 
limited,  as  to  hold  out  little  encouragement  for  the  profession 
of  au  author.  I  never  knew  half  a  doaen  persons  who  here 
made  writing  books  their  business  for  life.  To  write  books  is 
not  merely  a  work  of  genios,  or  learanig,  or  soianoe ;  it  ii^ 
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abo,  in  the  proper  sense,  an  art.  Accordingly  it  has  been  net 
a  fittle  improTed  by  a  long  progress  of  time  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  European  continent.  Here  it  has  been  compara- 
tiyely  little  cultiTated,  because  the  motives  for  onkiyating  it 
hare  been  comparatively  few.  In  consequence  of  this  fact, 
most  men  of  the  first  distinction  for  genius  and  intelligence 
mnmot  wdAdn,  Their  proper  buAiness  kia  Migrosaed  «ti|^ 
aHanUeB  to  nk  late  a  period  in  life,  as  to  ^vent  Adbi  ftom 
Bstfiliirmg  the  doMoter.  Active  fife  haa  here^  pnopdrtiiMally 
Biore  than  in  oiost  countries  in  Europe,  furnished  the^ii^m- 
Manding  objects  of  mbition.  i 

In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  ftllawsbips 
in  great  numbers  have  supplied  the  means  of  deep  research  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  science.  In  these,  iUgterikWaiien 
have  found  sdbaistenoe,  leisure,  books,  ealightikned  com- 
panions, and  every  other  advantage  for  mental  exonrsMMl, 
gratnitonsly  supplied.  The  intense  student  obviously  eannat 
be  employed  in  acquiring  property,  and  must  therefore  b^ 
supported  by  others,  or  starve.  But  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic no  such  support  is  provided  for  the  votaries  either  of 
learning  or  science.  Not  a  fellowship,  as  I  heretofore  ob- 
served, exists  in  any  of  the  literary  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  I  know  a  single  foundation,  on  which  an  in<* 
dividnal  is  supported  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  tia 
advance  far  in  speculative  pursuits. 

In  Great  Britain,  also,  particulariy  in  England,  the  livihgs 
of  the  elergy,  especially  of  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  mode 
of  lifb  to  which  they  are  destined,  enable  them  to  spend  their 
irhole  time  in  study.  In  America  the  case  is  reversed.  Here 
men  are  only  paid  for  doing  the  business  of  their  resp^tire 


Rrom  all  these  facts  you  wiD  readily  perceive,  that  peculiar 
discoiiragements  and  obstructions  of  those  speculative  effbrts, 
which  have  added  so  mnch  distinction  to  the  European  €^ 
raeter,  exbt  in  the  United  States. 

I  am.  Sir,  0ee. 
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the  giving  and  receiving  of  some  partA  of  these  viaiU  perbapt 
excepted^  the  perfonnance  of  these  things  is  not  more  nsefid 
to  mankind  than  extensive  researches  into  learning  and  acienoe 
would  ordinarily  be  I  Such  researches  demand  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  a  great  part  of  it  at  least  Where,  in  the  life  of  a 
clergyman  thus  occupied,  can  the  time,  which  is  indispenaaUe 
for  them,  be  found  I  The  business  of  a  clergyman,  it  is  here 
believed,  b  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  his  flock,  rather  than 
to  replenish  his  own  mind  with  that  soperior  informations 
which,  however  ornamental  or  nseftil  in  other  respects,  is 
certainly  connected  with  this  end  in  a  rery  imperfect  degne. 

In  addition  to  these  things  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
clergymen  here  are  rarely  possessed  of  libraries  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  make  such  attainments  practicable.  The  reason  of 
this  fact  is  no  dishonour  to  them.  It  is,  that  they  are  aol 
able  to  purchase  such  libraries. 

I  have  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  taking  a  oieigymaB 
for  an  example,  because  men  of  that  class  are  often  considered 
as  having  more  leisure  than  those  of  any  other.  But  were 
such  pursnitB  easy,  and  the  time  and  means  for  them  ample, 
the  persons  engaged  in  them  could  rarely  obtain  a  toleraUe 
reward  for  their  labours.  No  American  has,  within  my  know- 
ledge, been  willing  to  inhabit  a  garret  for  the  sake  of  becofli- 
iog  an  author.  Books  of  ahnost  every  kind,  on  almoat  eveqr 
subject,  are  already  written  to  our  hands.  Our  situation  in 
this  respect  is  singular.  As  we  spc^ak  the  same  language  with 
the  people  of  Gcreat  Britain,  and  have  usually  been  at  peace 
with  that  country,  our  commerce  with  it  brings  to  us,  regu- 
larly, not  a  small  part  of  the  books  with  which  it  is  deluged* 
In  every  art,  science,  and  path  of  literature,  we  obtain  those 
which  to  a  gcreat  extent  supply  our  wants;i  Hence  book- 
making  is  a  bufliness  less  neceoary  to  us  than  to  any  nation  in 
the  world;  and  this  is  a  reason,  powerfully  operative,  wlqr 
comparatively  few  books  are  written. 

A  market  for  original  literary  productions  is,  fer  this  and 
several  other  reasons,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  so 
limited,  as  to  hold  out  little  encouragement  for  the  professioB 
of  an  author.  I  never  knew  half  a  doaen  persons  who  here 
mude  writing  books  their  business  for  life.  To  write  books  is 
not  merely  a  work  of  gcnins,  or  learning,  or  aoieDoe ;  it  ii. 
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alio»  in  the  proper  sense,  an  art.  Accordingly  it  has  been  net 
a  little  improTed  by  a  long  progress  of  time  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  European  continent.  Here  it  has  been  compaia- 
tively  little  cultivated,  because  the  motives  for  cnkivating  it 
hare  been  comparatively  few.  In  consequence  of  this  faei, 
most  men  of  the  first  distinction  for  genius  and  intelligence 
are  not  adthdrs.  Their  proper  biuliiiest  hm  wigrosaed  ^tl|!Ar 
aHeBtian  to  to  late  a  period  in  life,  as  to  prevent  tfadm  f^om 
■srfrtiuing  the  cintioter.  Active  life  hm  here,  propdrtirfiAally 
more  than  in  most  oountries  in  Europe,  furnished  tbeetan- 
tt«Dditig  dbjects  of  limUtioB.  *^ 

In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  feUnwsbips 
in  great  numbers  have  supplied  the  means  of  deep  research  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  science.  In  these,  iUg^iAoWRien 
have  found  sdbsistenoe,  lebure,  books,  enlightened  com- 
panions, and  every  other  advantage  for  mental  exenrnon, 
gratmtonsly  supplied.  The  intense  student  obviously  camiA 
be  employed  in  acquiring  property,  and  must  therefore  tb 
wpported  by  others,  or  starve.  But  on  this  side  of  the  Ai- 
hoitie  no  such  support  is  provided  for  the  votaries  either  of 
teaming  or  science.  Not  a  fellowship,  as  I  heretofore  eb* 
served,  exists  in  any  of  the  literary  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  I  know  a  single  foundation,  on  which  an  iA^ 
dividual  b  supported  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  him  ib 
advance  far  in  speculative  porsuits. 

In  Great  Britain,  also,  particulariy  in  England,  the  HvUl^ 
of  ^  dergy,  especially  of  the  superior  clergy,  and  the  mode 
of  lifi»  to  which  they  are  destined,  enable  them  to  spend  their 
whole  time  in  study.  In  America  the  case  is  reversed.  H«re 
men  are  only  paid  for  doing  the  business  of  tiieir  respective 
proressions. 

From  aH  these  facts  you  wffl  readily  perceive,  that  peculiar 
discouragements  and  obstructions  of  those  speculative  efforfl, 
which  have  added  so  much  distinction  to  the  European  cfaa^ 
meter,  exist  in  the  United  States. 

I  am.  Sir,  8ec. 
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phy,  left  in  tuch  a  sitaatioii,  that  a^  nriglit  pass  dti,  durliig 
which  the  hooeit  inquirers  in  the  ehurch  would  be  necedsarlly 
and  invincibly  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  tmths.  Not*  did  he 
think  it  proper  to  sacrifice  common  sense  to  metaphysics. 
Thoui^h  probably  the  ablest  metaphysician  who  has  appeared, 
he  neyer  warped  from  the  path  of  common  sense.  To  the 
scriptures  he  yielded  the  most  profocrfid  reverence,  and  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  he  treated  his 
antag^onista  with  a  civility,  candour,  and  moderation,  which  very 
few  of  them,  or  their  followera,  have  exhibited  in  return. 

The  first  of  my  positions  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  suppo- 
sition, that  Mr.  Edwards's  opinions  are  erroneous ;  viz.  that 
the  loss  of  his  writings  would  awaken  more  regret  than  the 
loss  of  a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  author,  or  even  of  half  the 
works  of  all  the  ancient  authors  now  extant.  The  question 
here  is  merely  concerning  a  matter  of  fact.  You  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  I  assert  merely  my  own  opinion.  I  confess  it. 
The  reviewer  also  asserts  nothing  but  his  opinion :  and  I  am 
fairly  warranted  to  believe,  that  my  own  regret  for  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Edwards*s  works  would  be  greater  than  his  for  the  loss  of 
a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  author,  or  the  whole  of  many  an- 
cient authors.  Such  a  loss  would  be  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  facts,  some  of  them  in  a  degree  interesting  to  mankind : 
as  (he  case  might  bci  of  a  few  opinions  and  doctrines  of  con- 
siderable value,  or  possibly  of  a  fine  narrative,  or  interestiiig 
description. 

His  subjects  are  the  most  important  in  the  universe;  and 
his  discnssioni  are  the  clearest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive elucidations  of  them  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  has  elicited  from  the  scriptures  truths  which  have  escaped 
other  men ;  has  illustrated  them  by  arguments  which  were 
never  before  discovered ;  and  has  shown  their  dependence, 
connection,  and  importance,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  which  elsewhere  will  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  subject  under  examination, 
principal,  I  mean,  with  respeet  to  the  present  debate,  the 
admission,  that  Mr.  Edwards's  tloctrines  are  erroneous,  will 
only  exhibit  it  with  still  higher  advantage.  What  most  have 
been  the  talents  which  eoold  have  placed  error  in  such  a 
light,  that  al)  the  diKtingifiiilied  men.  who  have  appeared  on 
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DOW  extant.     I  do  not  intend  that  the  reviewers  theniBehres 
would  feel  this  regret,  but  that  it  would  be  felt  by  a  yast  mul- 
titude of  mankind,  to  whom  several  writers  in  that  review  have 
l^een  both  openly  and  insidiously  hostile ;  I  mean  Christiam. 
There  is  not  a  treatise  written  by  Mr.  Edwards,  except  those 
which  were  merely  occasional,  which  has  not  enlarged  science. 
I  particularly  specify  his  treatises  on  Religious  Affections^  ob 
the  Qualifications  for  Communion  in  the  Christian  Cfaarch,  on 
Moral  Agency,  on  Original  Sin,  on  God's  kst  End  in  the 
Creation  of  the  World,  and  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue. 
The  subjects  of  these  discussions  have  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  civilized  world  to  be  of  the  tugfaest  Hn- 
portance  to  man.    They  are,  also,  of  the  most  abstruse  na- 
ture, and  require  the  profoundest  thought  and  the  most  en- 
larged comprehension.    Two  of  them  are  professedly  replies 
to  the  ablest  philsophers  who  have  written  on  the  Aimhnan 
side  of  the  question,  that  on  Moral  Agency,  and  that  on 
Original  Sin ;  and  both  appear  to  have  terminated  the  dispute. 
They  have  now  beeu  published  more  than  fifty  years.    On  one 
side  they  have  been  steadily  appealed  to  as  immoveable  stan- 
dards of  faith,  so  far  as  these  subjects  are  concerned.    On  tfie 
other,  they  have  been  bitterly  complained  of,  denounced  as 
heretical,  pursued  with  sarcasms  and  sneers,  and  hunted  down 
with  contempt ;  but  they  have  never  been  answered.    Nothing 
can  explain  this  fact  but  the  acknowledgment,  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  believed  to  be  unanswerable. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may,  and  will,  be  replied  to  a  part  of 
these  observations,  that  I  have  here  taken  for  granted  a  main 
point,  viz.  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  true.  Of  its 
truth  I  have  not  a  question,  but  I  will  not  assume  it  here.  I 
am  not  ignorant  how  many  persons  disbelieve  it,  nor  how  re- 
spectable the  character  is  of  some  who  are  in  this  number. 
Nor  am  I  ignorant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  scheme 
substantially  adopted  by  all  those  distinguished  men,  who, 
under  God,  produced  the  Reformation ;  nor  that  it  is  substan- 
tially found  in  the  creeds,  confessions,  and  catechisms  of  lA 
the  Protestant  churches,  particularly  in  the  articles  and  homi- 
lies of  your  own  church,  and,  let  me  add,  in  the  prayers  also. 
It  was  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  that  he  had  no  love  for  in- 
novation.    He  did  not  believe  that  theology  was,  like  philoso- 


phjt  lefk  in  inch  a  utmlioil,  that  VjgtB  n%lit  pass  dli,  dUfllj^ 
#Uoh  the  honest  mquiren  in  the  eborch  would  be  nettUUBj 
and  iimncibly  ignorant  of  its  fimdalnentai  trntts.  No^  diitlto 
tUnk  it  proper  to  ■  sacriice  conmon  sense  to  m^faphjiietL 
Thon^^  probably  the  ablest  metapfaysieian  who  has  appMTO^ 
he  never  warped  from  the  path  of  coimnon  sense.  To  tM 
acriptnres  he  yielded  the  most  profovhd  rerisrence,  tfad  fbh 
most  implieit  oonfidenee.  At  the  same  timi*,  he  treated  hb 
antagonists  with  a  ctrility,  eandoor,  and  liioderatiott,  which  rtstj 
few  of  them,  or  their  followeiv,  have  exhibited  in  return. 

The  first  of  my  positions  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  soppo- 
sition,  that  Mr.  Edwards's  opinions  are  erroneons ;  viz.  Hut 
the  loss  of  his  writings  woaM  awaken  more  regret  than  the 
loss  of  a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  author,  or  even  of  half  Hm 
works  of  all  the  ancient  authors  now  extant.  The  qnestmi 
here  is  merely  concerning  a  matter  of  fact.  Yon  may  say; 
perhaps,  that  I  assert  merely  my  own  opinion.  I  confess  it 
The  reviewer  also  asserts  nothing  but  his  opinion :  and  I  alkn 
fidriy  warranted  to  believe,  that  my  own  regret  for  die  loat  of 
Mr.  Edwards's  works  would  be  greater  than  his  for  the  loss  of 
a  few  pages  of  an  ancient  author,  or  the  whole  of  many  an- 
cient authors.  Such  a  loss  would  be  the  loss,  pertuqM,  of  a 
few  facts,  some  of  them  in  a  degree  interesting  to  mankind : 
as  the  case  might  be«  of  a  few  opinions  and  doctrines  of  60ii* 
aiderable  value,  or  possibly  of  a  fine  narrative,  or  interestiflig 
description. 

His  subjects  are  the  most  important  in  the  universe ;  and 
his  discussions  are  the  clearest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  do- 
eisive  elucidations  of  them  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  has  elicited  from  the  acriptores  truths  which  have  escaped 
other  men;  has  illustrated  them  by  arguments  wUch  were 
never  before  discovered ;  and  has  shown  their  dependence, 
eonnection,  and  importance,  with  a  comprefaensivenett  of 
view,  which  ebewhete  will  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  subject  under  exanrination, 
principal,  I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  present  debate,  the 
admission,  that  Mr.  EdwardsTs  doctrinei  are  erroneous,  will 
only  exhibit  it  with  stiH  higher  advantage.  What  must  have 
been  the  talents  which  eonid  have  placed  error  in  such  a 
Kght,  that  all  the.  distinguished  men.  who  have  appeared  on 
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tke  »de  of  .tnUh  d«nng  the  last  Mtf  ymtsi-iMt  Miyw  6ro«t 
jBiilaiOy  but  in  Uie  whole  Chxistian  vorid,  im9e  bedo  maU^  to 
4oteot  kit  erroVB  ?  IX)es  iraUi  in  its  own  nature  Ukkf  iiaMr 
sneb  duMidiantages  i  Or  did  Mr.  Edwards  possess  sodi  4Mir 
gidar  and  tFansoendant  powers  ? 

.  IndiffeEmoe  to  the  snbjeot  eamiot  beie  be  [rieadedv  afr 
oonlenipt.  for  Mr.  Edwards.  The  numerous  con^riaints  laade 
of  his  writings  in  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  nomereos  speciatieaB 
of  ill-natiure  with  which  he  has  be^i  assaSed^  prove  bejood 
debate,  that  they  have  been  regarded  with  far  other  feeUngs 
than  indifferenoe.  That  they  would  have  been  answered^  had 
those,  who  disrelished  them  so  strongiy,  been  sdble  to^nswinr 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Look  into  BoswelFs  life  of 
Johnson,  and  mark  the  gloom  with  which  the  biographer  was 
distressed,  from  fear  that  the  system  of  Mr.  Edwards  should 
be  the  troUi;  and,  what  I  principally  intend,  obberve  the 
dread  with  which  Johnson  himself  regtfded  the  subject  of  his 
appeal  to  him,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  avoided  readia|^ 
the  book  so  pathetically  complained  of,  although  Boawell  ar- 
dently wished,  him  to  read  it,  and  although  he  regarded  thf 
Americans  with  even  more  contempt  than  he  felt  towards  the 
Scots. 

Suffer  me  to  add,  that  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  and 
in  his  treatise  on  Grod*8  last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  Worid^ 
there  b  a  sublimity  of  thought,  to  which,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  there  has  been  no  rival.  I  do  not  intend  here  su^ 
Hmity  of  imagination.  I  intend  intellectual  sublimity ;  vast 
and  elevated  conceptions  of  truth.  Both  of  these  works,  too, 
were  only  collections  of  Us  aermons,  delivered  as  a  pert  of  hia 
ordinary  course  of  pceaehing,  and  the  former  of  which  was 
published  after  his  deeease. 

At  the  same  lime  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  aM>st  powerfulpreacher. 
It  is  believed,  that  no  preacher,  who  has  appeared  in  this 
country,  ever  engrossed  the  attention  of  Utaodienee  so  ofton^ 
so  long,  and  to  so  great  a  degree,  except  Mr.WlntfieUL 
Yet  bis  voice  was  low,  and  he  waa  destitute  of  gestwe. 
During  tfie  first  third  of  his  ministry  he  read  his  sermons.  The 
■eominder  of  his  life  he  often  preached,  either  with  short 
noAes^  or  eoLtemporaneonsly.  The  propriety  of  his 
I,  his  oamestness,  his  gsavitj,  and  his  singukr 
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Dity,  oontroUed  in  the  most  absolute  manner  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  who  suoceedad 
him,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  learning,  good  sense, 
and  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  moral 
worth,  said  to  me  in  a  circle,  conversing  on  the  nature  of  elo- 
quence, "  This  subject  is  so  variously  understood  and  defined, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  intended  by  it ;  but,  if 
it  consists  in  making  strong  impressions  of  the  subject  of  a 
discourse  on  the  minds  of  an  audience,  Mr.  Edwards  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  whom  I  ever  knew.**  The  late  Nehe- 
miah  Strong,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Northampton,  and  formerly 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  col- 
lege, observed  to  me,  that  in  early  youth  he  heard  Mr.  Ed- 
wards deliver  the  sermons,  which  now  constitute  the  Histoiy 
of  Redemption.  Hb  mind,  he  remarked,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning deeply  interested  in  the  subject  As  it  advanced,  hit 
feelings  became  more  and  more  engaged.  When  Mr.  Edwards 
came  to  a  consideration  of  the  final  judgment,  Mr.  Strong  said, 
his  own  mind  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  ex- 
pected, without  one  tliought  to  the  contrary,  the  awful  scene 
to  be  unfolded  on  that  day,  and  in  that  place.  Accordingly, 
he  waited  with  the  deepest  and  the  most  solemn  solicitude  to 
hear  the  trumpet  sound  and  the  archangel  call ;  to  see  the 
graves  open,  the  dead  arise,  and  the  Judge  descend  in  the 
glof}'  of  bis  Father,  with  all  his  holy  angels ;  and  was  deeply 
disappointed  when  the  day  terminated,  and  left  the  world  in 
its  usual  state  of  tranquillity. 

You  will  not  suppose,  that  I  mean  in  any  of  these  observa> 
tions  to  commend  the  style  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  perspicuity 
and  precision  it  was,  however,  excellent ;  in  other  respects  it 
was  slovenly.  His  thoughts  were  such  as  none  of  his  opposeri 
were  ever  able  to  form.  In  this  respect  he  stands  alone 
among  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophers.  One  excellence 
his  compositions  had,  which  criticism  cannot  fail  to  approve. 
His  sermons  almost  universally  rise  in  their  importance  and 
imprt^ssiveness  from  the  bt^ginning  to  the  end.  This  is,  ordi- 
narily, the  only  happy  mode  of  conducting  a  discoune. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  president  of  Union  coHege  in 
Schenectady  (New- York),  second  son  of  this  gentleman,  was 
possessed  of  the  same  superiority  of  mind.     His  answers  to 
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Dr.  ClHiuiicey's  work  on  Universal  Salvation*  and  to  Dr.  Wesf  b 
jOB  tlie  subject  of  Moral  Agency,  particularly  the  latter,  are 
eff>rts  of  reasoning,  to  which  Europe  can  show  nothing  supe* 
fior  in  theological  and  metaphysical  philosophy. 

The  talents  of  my  countrymen  have  been  exhibited,  as  I 
think,  respectably  in  various  other  modes.  Dr.  Franklin  b 
excepted  in  this  very  declaration  of  the  reviewer  from  the  ge- 
neral disgrace ;  and  has  been  so  often  pronounced  a  distin- 
giushed  natural  philosopher,  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
of  Europe,  and  by  persons  of  high  eminence,  that  it  is  too  late 
to  attempt  a  reversal  of  this  sentence.  Professor  Winthrop 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  country  in  the  character  of  a 
natural  philosopher ;  as  would  also  Dr.  Williams,  who  after- 
wards filled  the  same  chair  in  the  university  at  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Rittenhouse  merited  this  character  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree. Bred  to  the  business  of  a  farmer,  and  educated  only  in 
an  English  school,  he  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  quit  that 
business,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  clock- 
smith,  and  then  to  that  of  a  mathematical  instrument  maker. 
In  both  he  was  his  own  instructor.  He  formed  the  science  of 
fluxions  without  any  knowledge  of  its  existence  in  Europe, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  supposed  himself  to  be  its  author. 
The  best  orrery,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world,  was  invented,  as 
well  as  made,  by  Dr.  Rittenhouse.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
a  man  of  a  very  enlarged  and  vigorous  mind,  and  thouc^^ht  with 
peculiar  felicity  concerning  v\ory  subject  to  which  he  directed 
his  researches.  What  unhappily  is  not  so  often  the  fact  as 
could  be  \iished,  he  was  also  distinguished  for  moral  excel- 
lence. Godfrey  of  Philadelphia  was  the  inventor  of  the  qua- 
drant, falsely  called  Hadley*s;  it  having  been  villainously  stolen 
from  him  by  a  man  of  that  name.  The  machinery  of  Whitney 
for  the  manufacturing  of  arms  has  not,  it  b  believed,  been  ex- 
celled by  any  single  mechanical  effort  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 
DO  mechanical  pursuit  The  orrery  of  Pope  is  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  ingenuity,  and  had  it  been  constructed  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  secure  its  arrangement  and  durability,  it 
would  probably  be  esteemed  inferior  to  none  now  in  the  worid*. 

*  Hm  IbUowiog  mccouDt  of  PopeV  orrery,  copied  from  the  Massacbo- 
ictts'  Ccoonel,  March  lOth,  1788,  was  drawn  up  bj  tbe  veiy  reapactaUo 
fnaUnto,  whoae  names  are  at  the  hotton,  in  cooformitj  to  a  cooiiiiisnooy 
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Many  otber  specimens  of  ingenuity  might  be  befe  mentidM^ 
wfaidi  have  reflected  not  a  little  credit  on  the  inTenton  aal 
tkeir  native  conntry.  Snch  is  tlie  machine  invented  by  Hn 
Whitney  for  cleansing  the  upland  cotton  of  its  seeds.    SmA 

whidi  thfij  had  received  from  the  Amerioui  Academj  of  Arts  tod  Sd- 
eocety  to  enmine  thb  curious  piece  of  mechaiiiftro,  mid  report  cuaccfsinf 
tl  to  tKfit  bod? . 

"  The  tubtcribtii,  nerahort  of  the  coouultM  for  eismining  mschinsi^ 
in  coafbrmitj  to  a  vole  of  the  souieiB j,  liave  inspected  Mr.  Joseph  P«ps*s 
orrery. 

**  Upon  a  careful  examination,  the  view  afforded  them  much  satii&ctioa. 

**  The  Sun,  placed  in  the  centre,  revoUes  oo  his  own  atis,  which  is  iodiaed. 
The  sereral  planets,  at  their  reUfiTe  distances  from  the  San,  retroWa 
hifls  in  eicentiic  orbits,  performing  their  dimnal  motions;  and  the 
satellites  revoUa  around  their  respective  primanes*  all  in  thair  proper  pa» 
riodic  times,  determined  bj  the  motion  of  an  indei. 

**  The  inclination  of  the  axes  of  those  planets,  whose  axes  are  inclined  Co 
the  ecliptic,  is  exhibited,  keeping  parallel  to  themselves,  and  alwajrs  teodia| 
to  their  respective  places ;  and  the  inclination  of  their  several  orhkt  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  also  shown,  as  b  the  heliocentric  latinids  of  each 
planet  in  every  part  of  its  otbit.  The  motion  of  Saturn's  liog  is  alto  ea- 
hibited. 

**  The  Moon  and  the  Earth  are  each  half  covered  with  a  black  cap^  to  lo- 
present  the  apparently  dark  parts.  Around  the  Earth  are  several  circlet, 
showing  the  sidereal  time,  the  Moon*s  age,  latitude,  and  longitude,  and  her 
Motion  on  her  axis,  which  b  inclined,  and  keeps  parallel  to  itself  aroood  the 
Earth.  This  motion,  being  contrary  to  the  ooouaoo  aiethod  of  pi i fin iiisf 
ity  another  moon  b  placed  on  the  same  circle,  with  her  axb  perpeadicoisr. 

*'  In  the  centre  of  the  machine  b  placed  an  index,  which  readily  shows  at 
any  time  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  several  planets.  The  diaaicter 
of  the  ecliptic  circle  b  five  feet  and  two  inches. 

^  The  machine  b  In  the  form  of  a  dodecagon.  In  each  sqoare  b  a  g|att 
iaed  to  show  the  movements  of  the  wheel-work,  which  appears  at  aocwate 
at  it  b  curious.  Each  comer  b  omameoCed  with  a  statue  of  brats.  Oa 
the  top  of  the  case  are  fixed  twelve  pillars,  which  support  the  great  edipCic 
drclo,  across  which  b  fixed  a  segment  of  one  of  the  celestial  meridiana. 
Between  those  pillars  are  plates  with  calculations.  Within  the  ecKptic  b 
fixed  a  broad  circle,  representing  the  aodiac,  on  which  are  delineated  the 
tirelTe  signs,  and  the  fixed  stars  in  their  proper  pbcet. 

**  The  face  b  a  plane,  above  which  all  the  bodies  revolve,  and  art  pat  ia 
motion  by  a  single  winch,  which  may  be  pertbrmed  with  the  strength  of  a 
common  thread.    The  whole  b  placed  on  an  elegant  stand. 

^  While  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  displayed  in  the  wnrk—inihip  pleases, 
lbs  plan  itself  so  pedectly  execolcd  excttea  admiratioa. 

•«  la  jascice  to  Mr.  Pope  we  readfly  say,  that  it  b  oor  opinion,  the 


•1m  wm  tfM  folMMme  feipei  invented  bjF  Mf«  BoiiiiiaU,  Hf 
flajteook.  Such  is  Ibe  applicatioii  oC  st^am  to  the  porpof^i 
of  aa?  igatioii. 

Tiie  poetry  of  the  Aiaericans  b  treated  by  theie  re?iewei« 
with  not  a  httle  contempt.  On  this  siibject  I  shall  say  littla 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  several  reviewers  haf/p 
spoken  of  it  in  more  favourable  terms.  It  may  also  be  ob<- 
served,  without  any  partiality ,  that  M'Fingal  is  not  inferior  in 
wit  and  humour  to  Hudibras,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  su* 
perior.  It  has  a  reg^ular  plan,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  weP 
proportioned  and  connected*  The  subject  is  fairly  proposedt 
and  the  story  conducted  correctly  thron|^  a  series  of  advance* 
meats  and  retardations  to  a  catastrophe,  which  is  natural  and 
complete.  The  versification  is  far  better;  the  poetry  is  in  se^- 
veral  instances  in  a  good  degree  el^^t,  and  in  some  even 
sublime.  It  is  also  free  from  those  endless  digressions,  whidi» 
notwithstanding  the  wit  discovered  in  them,  are  so  tedious  in 
Hudibras;  the  protuberances  of  which  are  a  much  larger  mass 
than  the  body  on  which  they  grow. 

The  painters  of  this  country  have  been  holden  in  honourable 
estimation  in  Great  Britain.  A  high  reputation  has  been  atr 
taioed  by  West  and  Copley,  by  Trumbull  and  Stuart.  As  9 
portrait  painter,  it  is  believed,  Stuart  has  rarely  if  ever  hm 
excelled.  Several  others,  younger  than  these,  are  also  t^ 
vandng  rapidly  towards  distinction. 

Sculpture  has  not,  within  my  knowledge,  ever  been  atr 
tempted  here.  But  engraving  has  already  proceeded  far,  apff 
is  very  fast  advancing. 

From  the  whole  of  this  account,  I  cannot  but  persuade  myt 
self,  that  you  as  a  man  of  candour  will  think,  that  the  inhahitr 
ants  of  this  country  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  with  some 
other  emotions  than  those  of  contempt,  and  to  receive  other 
tiaatment  than  sneers  and  sarcasms.     Perhaps  you  will  thinly 


Im  Hm  made  are  great ;  and  tliat  the  datcriptioo  be  g^?a  to  ths 
acadany  of  hit  orrety  it  fall j  Terified. 

**  Richard  Caavch, 
Samvil  Williams, 

JoaSFH   WiLLAAD, 

Caixs  Gahiibt, 

LOAMMI   BaLDWIV, 
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that  as  much  has  been  done  as  in  die  circnmstances  coold  be 
reasonably  expected.     From  what  I  have  said  in  a  former 
part  of  these  Letters,  you  will  not  consider  it  a  small  thing  to 
convert  an  American  forest,  not  merely  into  a  habitable  coun- 
try, but  into  a  pleasant  residence.     In  New- England,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  heretofore  made,  there  are  probably  at  the 
present  time  (1812)  more  than  220,000  dwelling-houses.     A 
great  part  of  these  are  convenient,  almost  all  are  comfortable, 
a  great  multitude  are  neat,  and  not  a  small  number  handsome. 
The  inhabitants  probably  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts,  and 
suffer  fewer  of  the  evils  of  life,  than  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     To  accomplish  this,  amid 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  attended  the  colonisation 
of  the  country,  has  involved  a  mass  of  labour,  resolution,  and 
fortitude,  which  in  any  other  case  would  have  claimed  respect. 
To  these  things  was  added,  necessarily,  the  establishment  of  a 
government,  a  religion,  a  system  of  education,  and  universaUy 
a  state  of  society,  by  means  of  which  the  descendants  of  those 
on  whom  the  burthen  rested  might,  so  far  as  their  circum- 
stances would  permit,   be  free,    enlightened,   virtuous,  and 
happy.     Occupied  in  this  spacious  and  various  field,  the  in- 
habitants have  in  few  instances  had  either  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion   to   write   books,    and  most  of  those  which  have  been 
written  were  prompted  by  some  particular  occasion. 

Let  ine  request  you  to  remember  how  long  your  own  nation 
existed  before  it  could  boast  of  a  single  well-written  book. 
In  the  eighth  century  you  had  only  the  Venerable  Bede,  in 
the  ninth  onlv  Alfred,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  none,  in  the 
twelfth  William  of  Malmesbury  is  entitl(^d  to  respect.  Ro- 
ger Bacon  adorned  the  thirteenth.  From  that  time  till  the 
sixteenth  you  had  no  writer  of  any  distinction,  except  Fortes- 
cue,  Chaucer,  and  Gower.  In  the  sixteenth  tentury  yon 
number  only  five  or  six  writers  of  respectability.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  have  filled  your  hemisphere  with  con- 
stellations. Before  Hume  and  Robertson,  you  had  no  histo- 
rian superior  to  several  of  ours.  The  reviewer  is  disposed  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  MarshalFs  Life  of  Washington.  Yet 
there  is  no  piece  of  biography,  written  in  Great  Britain,  if  we 
except  those  of  Johnson,  which  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  it    Hie  last  volume  it  almost  singolarly  ex- 
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oeDent  It  ooglit  here  to  be  added,  that  ^  infaiisten,  tent 
oat  to  Europe  by  Washiogton,  haye  holden  at  least  as  high  a 
rank  in  Eoropean  estimation  as  those  who  were  their  com- 
panions from  any  of  the  European  courts.  Of  Mr.  Jay» 
Lord  Grenville  has  giyen  a  character  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, which  should  have  made  the  reviewers  hesitate  before 
they  published  the  following  declaration :  '*  We  have  dwelt 
longer  upon  this  article  than  its  merits  justify,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  work,  as  for  stating  and  exemplifying  a 
■MMt  curious  and  unaccountable  fact,  the  scarcity  of  all  but 
agricultural  and  mercantile  talents  in  the  New  Worid.''  There 
are  the  best  reasons  for  believing,  that  no  foreign  minister 
was  holden  in  higher  estimation  by  the  British  goremment 
than  Mr.  King. 

I  will  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  more  remark  concerning 
my  countrymen.  The  speeches  of  Ames,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  American  congress,  have  been  rarely  excelled 
in  eloquence  by  British  orators. 

I  am»  Sir,  &c. 


▼OL.  lY. 


LETTER   V. 


Manners  and  Morals  of  the  People  of  Nem-EngUmd. 
Elxecutions  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Capital 
Punishments  in  the  County  of  New-Haven  in  one  kum- 
dred  and  seventy-Jive  Years.  Duels  in  New-EngUmd 
since  its  Settlement.  Inhabitants  all  required  to  be  im 
the  possession  of  Anns.  I%e  Poor  supported  and  edm- 
caied.    Public  and  Private  Charities. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  New- England  claim 
next  a  place  in  these  observations.  In  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  November,  1809,  article  Dr.  Holmes*  Annals,  the  writer 
says,  "  There  is,  however,  both  in  the  physical  and  intellectnal 
features  of  the  Americans,  a  trace  of  savage  character,  not 
produced  by  crossing  the  breed,  but  by  the  circumstances  of 
society,  and  of  external  nature.*"  The  following  facts  will 
show  how  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  the  people  of  New- 
England.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  revolutionary  war 
there  was  one  man  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  violence,  and 
one  by  the  hand  of  civil  justice,  within  the  limits  of  this 
countrv.  It  contained  at  that  time  800,000  inhabitants. 
These  were  then  contending  "  pro  aris  et  focis;**  and  the 
spirit  of  party  ran  as  high  as  it  can  easily  be  supposed  to  rise 
in  such  a  state  of  society.  One  party  seriously  considered 
the  other  as  engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  and  was  considered  by  the  other  as  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Hie  man,  who  fell  by 
riolence,  was  put  to  death  by  three  others,  on  the  border  of 
Byram  river,  between  the  lines  of  the  American  and  British 
armies.  His  murderers  were  part  of  a  banditti,  living  witb- 
ont  any  control  upon  the  plunder  of  the  poor  inhabitants. 
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who  inhabited  this  expoeed  ground*  Yet  it  ia  fairly  question- 
able whether  they  designed  to  take  away  his  life.  The  maut 
who  fell  a  Tiotim  to  law»  was  exeented  at  Hartford  after  i^, 
regular  convictioo  of  treason. 

This  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  these  o\h 
servations.  Let  me  recal  to  your  recollection  two  or  three 
others.  From  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  sleep  round 
the  year  without  bolting  or  lockmg  their  doors.  This,  you 
will  observe,  is  not  done  by  the  tenants  of  cottages  merely  |, 
for  of  these  we  have  very  few ;  but  much  more  numerously 
by  the  owners  of  good  houses,  well  stored  with  the  proper^ 
which  naturally  invites  plunderers. 
I  have  lived  in  New- Haven  during  the  last  sixteen  years*. 
This  town  contains  750  houses,  and  about  6,000  people. 
It  employs,  also,  a  trading  capital,  amounting  to  2,500>000 
dollars.  No  house,  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  brok^i 
open  here  during  this  period. 

New-Haven  is  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  New-HaTea^ 
in  a  state  dbtinguished  for  the  rigid  execution  of  its  laws. 
Of  course  all  the  capital  punishments  in  the  county  have  been 
infficted  here.     The  whole  number  of  these  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  has  been  thirteen.     Of  these,   five 
were  whites,  five  were  Indians,  and  three  were  blacks.     Of 
the  whites,  one  was  a  stranger  taken  up  as  a  spy,  as  he  was 
passing  through  this  town,  and  executed,  pursuant  to  a  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial.    Tliree  of  the  remaining  four  were 
natives  of  England.     It  does  not  appear,  that  any  inhabitant 
of  this  town  or  county  ever  suffered  death  by  the  hand  of  law. 
Tliere  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  people  of  this  county 
are  more  distinguished  for  their  morals  than  most  of  the  other 
settlements,  which  have  been  established  for  any  length  <^ 
time.    In  this  respect  (the  paucity  of  capital  punishments^ 
New-England  may  be  compared  vrith  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land, aad  will  suffer  no  disadvantage  by  the  comparison.     I 
have  observed,  that  since  the  settlement  of  New-England 
five  dueb  have  been  fought  within  its  boundaries.    The  first 
was  between  two  servants,  belonging  to  the  Plymouth  colo- 
niata,  within  a  year  after  their  arrival.    The  second*  by  two. 
oflicers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  in  the  state  of  Rhode- 

•  lait. 
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Island ;  the  third,  by  two  West-Indian  youths,  who  were  at 
school  in  Stratford ;  the  fourth,  by  two  young  gentlemen,  in- 
habitants of  Boston ;  the  fifth,  by  two  gentlemen  from  New- 
York,  who  crossed  Byram  river,  that  they  might  fight  with- 
out exposing  themselves  to  a  prosecution  in  that  state.  Two 
only,  therefore,  of  the  five,  were  fought  by  inhabitants  of 
New-England. 

Perhaps  a  still  stronger  example,  at  least  one  which  ap- 
pears to  me  stronger,  b  presented  by  a  combined  view  of  the 
government  and  state  of  society  in  Connecticut.  There  is 
not  a  spot  on  the  globe,  where  so  little  is  done  to  govern  the 
inhabitants ;  nor  a  spot,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  well 
governed ;  or  perhaps,  in  more  appropriate  terms,  where  the 
state  of  society  is  so  peaceable,  orderly,  and  happy.  A  re- 
currence to  the  manner,  in  which  elections  are  carried  on 
here,  as  described  in  a  former  part  of  these  Letters,  will  enable 
you  to  compare  them  with  your  own.  Those  in  your  country 
have  been  described  to  me  on  various  occasions,  by  authority 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  scenes  of  riot,  tumult, 
and  violence.  Ours  are  scarcely  less  decent  than  religious 
assemblies. 

I  have  also  observed  heretofore,  that,  within  a  time  speci- 
fied, I  have  travelled  not  far  from  twelve  thousand  miles, 
principally  in  New- England  and  New- York.  I  may  now  add 
two  thousand  more  (1811);  and  in  this  extensive  progress 
have  never  seen  two  men  employed  in  fighting.  I  who  added 
at  that  time,  what  is  still  true,  that  I  remember  no  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  nature,  which  has  fallen  under  my  eve 
during  my  life.  As  I  have  been  extensively  occupied  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  this  fact  must  be  considered  as  proof, 
that  such  controversies  are  here  extremely  rare.  Now  per- 
mit me  to  call  your  eye  to  your  own  newspapers ;  and  observe 
how  often  their  columns  are  ornamented  with  the  feats  of 
Humphries  and  Mendoza,  Crib  and  Molineux.  What  a 
grave  aspect  is  given  to  the  accounts,  which  describe  the 
brutal  contests  of  these  bullies !  Observe  also,  that  not  the 
mob  only,  not  the  middle  ranks  of  life  only,  but  gentlemen^ 
noblemen^  and  even  princes  of  the  blood*,  have  been  present 

*  '<  A  hone-race,  «  fox-cheae,  or  a  bosiiy-aiatcfay  it  never  witliout  ill 
trtiD  of  ravereod  etteiideots.''~£«tterf  iothiBi.  Ham.  Mr.  PmnaL 
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«i  lliese  rencoBoten*  I  do  not  belicTe  that  a  gentleman  of 
New- England  could  be  persuaded  to  be  present  at  such  b 
tcene  by  any  inducement  whatever,  unless  to  perform  his  daty 
as  a  magistrate  in  committing-and  punishing  such  duturbers 
of  society. 

Dr.  Paley  observes,  "  When  the  state  relies  for  its  defence 
on  a  militia,  it  is  necessary,  that  arms  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large ;"  and  mentions,  that  upon  this  plan  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  must  ultimately  be  instructed  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  then  subjoins,  "  Now  what  effects  npon 
the  civil  condition  of  the  country  may  be  looked  for  from  this 
general  diffusion  of  the  military  character,  becomes  an  inquiry 
of  great  importance  and  delicacy.  Nothing,  perhaps,  ctfn 
govern  a  nation  of  armed  citizens,  but  that  which  governs  an 
army — despotism.  The  country  would  be  liable  to  what  is 
even  worse  than  a  settled  or  constitutional  despotism ;  to  per* 
petual  rebellions,  and  perpetual  revolutions,  to  short  and  vio- 
lent usurpations,"  &c. 

The  people  of  New-England  have  always  had,  and  have  by 
law  always  been  required  to  have,  arms  in  their  hands.  Every 
man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  possession  of  a  musket  The 
great  body  of  our  citizens,  also,  are  trained  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  skill  and  success  to  military  discipline.  Yet  I  know 
not  a  single  instance,  in  which  arms  have  been  the  instruments 
of  carrying  on  a  private  quarrel.  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  such 
a  subject  b  even  thought  of  by  one  person  in  fifty  thousand, 
so  often  as  once  in  twelve  months ;  I  believe  I  might  say  with 
truth,  so  much  as  once  during  life.  On  a  country,  more 
peaceful  and  quiet,  it  b  presumed,  the  sun  never  shone.  I 
must,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  have  been,  since  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  several  mobs,  and  two  or  three 
more  serious  commotions.  In  Connecticut,  the  government, 
whether  of  the  colony  or  the  state,  has  never  met  with  a 
single  serious  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  execution  of  its 
laws.  That  of  Massachusetts  was  for  some  time  opposed 
dmring  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  three 
years  which  followed  the  peace.  Several  mobs  assembled  at 
different  times,  composed  of  people  firom  various  parts  of  the 
oovnty  of  Hampshire.  The  first  of  them  were  employed  in 
resisting  the  British  govemmeot;  the  rest  rose  in  oppoaitioB 
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to  that  of  the  state.  Thrir  last  effort  was  in  the  proper 
an  insiirrection ;  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  de*' 
served  sobstantially  the  same  name*  In  the  last,  the  in- 
surgents, amounting  to  seTeral  hondreds,  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  arsenal  at  Springfield ;  but  were  dis- 
persed by  General  Shepard,  with  tfie  loss  of  two  or  three  of 
their  number.  Some  of  the  ring-leaders  were  afterwards 
taken,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 'suffer  death;  but  w^e  par- 
doned. The  cause  of  these  disturbances  was  the  hard  pres- 
sure of  poverty,  produced  by  the  ruin  of  the  continental  cur- 
rency, the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  a  general  train 
of  difficulties  following  from  these,  and  enhanced  by  a  taxa- 
tion, severe  in  the  amount,  and  distressing  in  the  mode.  The 
period  was  also  that,  in  which  the  former  government  was  an- 
nihilated, and  the  new  one  imperfectly  established.  In  all 
these  inroads  upon  good  order,  detestable  as  mobs  are,  not  a 
person  lost  his  Ufe,  except  those  just  mentioned. 

In  New- England,  horse-racing  is  almost,  and  cock-fighting 
absolutely  unknown.  I  need  not  remind  you  to  what  a  de- 
gree these  barbarous  and  profligate  sports  prevail  in  Great 
Britain.  In  New-England  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
bull-baiting.  Suffer  me  to  recal  to  your  remembrance  the  de- 
bates, not  long  since  held  in  the  British  pariiament  on  this 
subject,  the  decision  of  that  august  body,  and  the  speech  de- 
livered at  that  time  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Windham. 

Our  laws  provide  effectually  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  all  the  poor,  who  are  inhabitants ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  with  us,  of  poor  strangers,  in  what  country  soever 
they  are  bom ;  and,  when  they  are  sick,  supply  them  with 
physicians,  nurses,  and  medicines. 

The  children  of  the  poor  are  furnished  with  education  and 
apprenticeships,  at  the  public  expense.  There  is  not  a  coun- 
try on  Earth,  where  the  provision  for  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  is  so  effectual  as  in  New- England.  The  number 
of  these  people  is,  I  acknowledge,  very  small ;  and  our  con- 
tributions to  their  relief  are  of  course  small,  compared  with 
those  in  England.  At  the  same  time  they  are  abundantly  suf- 
fici(*nt  for  their  comfortable  support  The  Am^,  that  the  ob- 
ject itself  is  so  limited,  that  it  is  distribnted  into  so  many 
hands,  that  these  have  no  interest  in  stinting  the  pnUic 
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cliarity»  except  whitt  is  iiiTolved  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
they  are  responsible  for  all  their  conduct,  and  that  their  ac- 
counts are  regularly  laid  before  the  respective  town-meetings, 
or  m  the  instances  where  this  is  not  done  may  at  any  time 
be  called  before  the  public  eye,  secure  a  just  application  of 
the  public  bounty,  in  a  degree,  which  I  think  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  reach  in  England. 

The  priTate  charitite  of  New-Enghnd  ^mre  certainty  liberal ; 
inferior,  I  acknowledge,  to  those  in  Great  Britain,  but  su- 
perior to  those  of  every  other  country.  Oar  anoesfon  brought 
with  them  not  a  small  portion  of  the  Kheral  British  spirit 
The  missionary  societies,  established  here,  are  k  strong  proof 
of  the  position.  In  this  excellence  of  character  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  stand  at  the  head 
of  their  countrymen.  But  the  same  spirit  spreads  honourably 
through  our  country. 

A  poor  debtor,  confined  in  prison,  may,  upon  surrendering 
his  property  above  the  value  of  five  pounds,  always  be  duh 
charged,  unless  the  creditor  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  allowed  him  by  law ;  and  this  is  so  considerable, 
diat  scarcely  an  instance  of  such  a  nature  occurs.  Indeed 
public  opinion  is  so  hostile  to  this  inhumanity,  that  few  men 
have  suflicient  hardihood  to  look  it  in  the  face.  There  is, 
periiaps,  no  country  in  the  worid,  where  public  opinion  has 
equal  influence.  When  one  man  injures  another  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  injury,  elsewhere,  would  create  a  duel ; 
the  injurious  person  is,  ordinarily,  sufficiently  punished  by  the 
general  discountenance.  The  knowledge  of  this  more  effeo- 
toally  prevents  injuries  here,  than  duelling  has  ever  done 
elsewhere. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER  VI. 


Various  Trait$  of  Character  of  the  People  of  New-Eng- 
land,  compared  with  eimilar  Traite  of  the  Inhabitante 
of  Cheat  Britain.  Dijficultiee  found  by  Englishmen  in 
judging  of  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  Country. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  early  part  of  this  work  I  observed,  that 
every  man  in  New-England,   ahnost  without  an  exception, 
lives  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  the  lands  are  universally 
holden  in  fee  simple,  and  by  law  descend  to  the  children  in 
equal  shares.     Elsewhere  I  have  observed  also,  that  every 
freeman  is  eligible  to  any  office ;  and  that  a  great  proportion 
of  them  actually  hold  public  offices  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives.     The  spirit  of  independence,  naturally  resulting 
from  these  facts,  and  from  the  ample  means  of  subsistence 
generally  furnished  by  the  former  of  them,  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, constitutes  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.     TThis  spirit  is  cherished  by  the  frequency,  with 
which  the  opportunities  of  exercising  the  privilege  of  election 
occur.     All  officers  of  the  parish,  town,  or  state,  are  elected 
annually ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  in  Connecticut  the 
representatives  to  the  legislature  are  elected  semi-annually*. 
Nations,  possessed  of  civil  liberty,  have  ever  thought  it  wise 
to  cultivate  this  spirit.     In  Great  Britain  particulariy,  it  has 
been  the  perpetual  boast  of  her  citizens.     In  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  your  countrymen  have  carried  it  beyond  the 
bounds,  which  reason  can  justify ;  and  have  rendered  them- 
selves  less   amiable,   and  less  acceptable,  than  from  theur 
solid,  sturdy  virtues  might  be  wished.     That  you  may  not 

*  rnder  Uie  new  consdcution,  reprctentatiTt  mn  elected  but  once  • 
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tUnk  me  as  dastitiite  of  candour  aod  liberality  as  I  think  the 
men  whote  opinions  I  have  combated,  I  will  sul^oin  the 
following  testimony  from  one  of  the  most  admired  of  your 
modem  poets. 

I  tee  the  lords  of  huroan  kind  pass  by, 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye ; 

Intent  on  high  desigpis ;  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  un&shion*d,  fircsh  from  nature's  hand ; 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul ; 

True  to  iinagin*d  right ;  above  control ; 

While  e*en  the  peasaut  boasts  these  rights  to  scan. 

And  leanis  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here ; 

Thine  are  those  charms,  that  dazzle  and  endear : 

Too  ble&t  indeed  were  such  without  alloy ; 

But,  foster'd  e*en  by  freedom,  ills  annoy. 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 

Keeps  roan  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie; 

The  self-dependent  lordlingi  stand  akme, 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeU'd ; 

Ferments  arise,  imprison*d  factious  roar ; 

Repress'd  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore ; 

Till,  orer-wrooght,  the  general  system  feels 

Its  motion  stop,  or  frenzy  fires  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  picture,  as  well  as  on 
the  lines,  which  inmiediately  follow.  Allowing  it  to  be  just, 
it  exhibits  more  of  a  trace  of  savage  character  than  every 
thing  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness  among  my  own  country- 
BMn.  We  are  styled  proud,  haughty,  insolent  republicans. 
Among  your,  literary  people  the  republican  days  of  Rome 
and  of  Greece  are  accounted  their  best  days.  Even  they, 
flierefore,  do  not  consider  a  republican  government  as  neces- 

ily  injurious  to  the  human  character.  Yet  the  Romans 
Greeks  were  both  much  more  haughty  than  we  are; 
nay,  your  own  countrymen  are  much  more  haughty.  This  I 
know  with  certainty,  both  by  the  books,  and  by  the  con- 
versation of  gentlemen  from  most  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.     Indeed,  you  must  have  seen  the  names  of  proud 

*  Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
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VariauB  Traiti  of  Character  of  the  Peoph  of  Jfew-Eng- 
land,  compared  with  eimilar  Traite  of  the  Inhahitante 
of  Great  Britain.  Difficulties  found  by  Englishmen  in 
judging  of  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  this  Country. 

Dear  Sir; 

In  the  early  part  of  this  work  I  observed,  that 
every  man  in  New-England,   ahnost  without  an  exception, 
lives  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  the  lands  are  universally 
holden  in  fee  simple,  and  by  law  descend  to  the  children  in 
equal  shares.     Elsewhere  I  have  observed  also,  that  every 
freeman  is  eligible  to  any  office ;  and  that  a  great  proportion 
of  them  actually  hold  public  offices  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives.    The  spirit  of  independence,  naturally  resulting 
from  these  facts,  and  from  the  ample  means  of  subsistence 
generally  furnished  by  the  former  of  them,  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, constitutes  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.    TThis  spirit  is  cherished  by  the  frequency,  with 
which  the  opportunities  of  exercising  the  privilege  of  election 
occur.     All  officers  of  the  parish,  town,  or  state,  are  elected 
annually ;  with  the  single  exception,  that  in  Connecticut  the 
representatives  to  the  legislature  are  elected  semi-annually*. 
Nations,  possessed  of  civil  liberty,  have  ever  thought  it  wise 
to  cultivate  this  spirit.     In  Great  Britain  particulariy,  it  has 
been  the  perpetual  boast  of  her  citizens.     In  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  your  countrymen  have  carried  it  beyond  the 
bounds,  which  reason  can  justify ;  and  have  rendered  them- 
selves less  amiable,   and  less  acceptable,  than  from  their 
solid,  sturdy  virtues  might  be  wished.     That  yon  may  not 

*  Tmler  Uie  new  consdcution,  repretentatiTat  mn  elected  but  oncf  • 
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«•  rmy  eoamoaly  di—tiilleif  with  e^ery  ^taag  whieh  it  done 
for  them.  Some  of  tkem  can  find  notUng  fit  to  be  eaten  or 
drank;  and  that  apparently  because  tiiey  were  pre-deter* 
Biined  not  to  be  pleased.  Numerous  impositions  have  been 
sportively  practised  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  this  cha- 
racteristical  spirit  The  PUladelphian  porter,  which  when 
known  to  be  Philadelphian  they  have  thought  detestable,  has 
afterwards,  when  they  believed  it  to  be  of  London  mann* 
flietnre,  been  pronounced  to  be  ezcdient;  and  CSonnectieut 
cheese  has  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  changed  its  n%> 
tnre*  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  your  inns  are 
better  than  ours ;  but  I  have  equal  reason  to  beheve,  that  ours 
are  better  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

We  are  complained  of  as  inquisitive.  We  are  so ;  but  very 
rarely,  I  suspect,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  justify  the  com* 
plaints.  I  have  mentioned  the  extent  to  which  I  have  tra- 
velled in  New- England  and  New- York,  during  the  last  six- 
teen  years ;  and  these  Letters  are  ample  proof,  that  the  parts 
of  these  countries,  which  I  have  visited,  are  very  numerous. 
fai  this  employment  I  have  spent  at  different  times  between 
two  and  three  years ;  but  do  not  remember  that  I  have  been 
once  asked  by  an  innkeeper,  during  the  whole  of  tins  pro- 
gress, who  I  was,  whence  I  came,  whither  I  was  going,  or 
what  was  my  business ;  nor  do  I  recollect,  that  I  have  met 
with  a  single  incivility.  I  have  found  innkeepers  in  various 
instances  poor,  ill-fumished,  and  unpolished ;  but  cannot  recal 
more  than  two  or  three  instances,  in  which  they  have  been 
disoblignig.  All  the  instances  in  which  innkeepers  have 
seated  themselves  with  me  at  table,  or  ofl^sred  to  sit  in  the 
room,  of  which  I  had  taken  possession,  except  one,  are,  I 
believe,  mentioned  in  these  Letters.  I  cannot  think,  that 
cases  of  this  nature  occur  very  often  to  others.  Permit  me 
to  suspect,  that  your  travellers  create  some  of  them,  and  see 
others  through  a  multiplying  glass. 

At  the  same  time,  an  inn  is  a  very  imperfect  representati?e 
of  the  town  in  which  it  stands;  and  neither  an  innkeqier 
nor  his  servants  ought  to  be  considered  as  standards  of  ^bm 
intelligeace,  character,  or  manners  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ; 
certainly  not  of  those,  who  are  the  most  enlightened  and  po- 
lished. 
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The  EnglishineBy  and  most  Earopeans  who  tniTel  tlvotigh 
this  country,  hasten  with  the  rapidity  of  the  stage  from  one 
great  town  to  another.  To  men»  bred  in  such  towns,  tUs  is 
certainly  a  very  natural  course ;  but  it  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  know  the  state  of  the  country,  through  which  they 
pass.  A  little  they  learn  sometimes  from  their  fellow-tra- 
vellers ;  and  a  little  more  they  glean  at  inns.  Most  of  what 
they  are  told  is  very  imperfectly  told,  and  more  imperfeedy 
understood.  The  remainder  of  their  information  is  picked  up 
in  cities;  many  of  whose  inhabitants  know  as  little  of  the 
country  as  themselves.  The  state  of  almost  every  thing, 
here,  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  same  things  on  the 
eastern  continent;  the  habits  of  those  who  judge,  and  the 
standards  of  thinking,  to  which  all  that  is  judged  of  is  re- 
ferred, are  so  unsuited  to  the  objects  which  present  them- 
selves, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  mere  traveller  not  to  err 
materially,  when  forming  his  opinions.  The  late  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  president  of  the  college  at  Princeton  in  New-Jersey, 
once  observed,  that  it  was  necessary  for  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain  to  live  eight  or  ten  years  in  America,  in  order 
to  form  those  opinions  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
which  he  would  ultimately  consider  as  just.  "  For  example,** 
said  he,  '*  if  you  were  to  tell  a  North  Briton,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  universally  live  upon  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and 
other  animal  food,  which  they  eat  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
every  day;  he  would  believe,  that  they  were  all  possessed 
of  fortunes ;  because  none  in  that  country,  beside  those  who 
have  fortunes,  live  in  this  manner.  Whereas,  if  yon  should 
tell  the  same  man,  that  he  would  find  a  wooden  latch  on  one 
or  more  of  the  doors  of  a  great  number  of  the  houses;  he 
would  conclude  at  once,  that  all  these  were  cottages;  because 
such  latches  are  never  found  on  any  other  buildings  in  North 
Britain." 

The  import  of  these  observations  is  applicable  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  very  many  things  in  this  country.  Our  go- 
vernment, our  laws,  our  religion,  our  manners,  the  state  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  our  Uterature,  our  science,  our  climate, 
nay  even  the  stale  of  vegetation,  are  either  in  their  nature, 
or  their  dependence  on  their  respective  canaea^  or  their  oon- 
nection  with  each  other,  or  their  mntval  inflaeiice,  of  naeea- 
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ti^  imperfecdy  imdentood,  and  regalariy  more  or  less  mis- 
apprehended, by  eTery  foreigner  who  passes  through  the 
coontry.  This  is  evident  beyond  a  debate  to  every  intelligent 
AmericaB,  in  his  conversation  with  every  foreigner. 

Yon  will  naturally  object  to  these  observations,  that  these 
things  are  chiefly  the  same  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  or 
very  similar.  You  will  say,  that  our  government  is  the  same 
with  yours,  except  some  slight  shades  of  difference ;  that  our 
religion  is  the  same  in  all  its  varieties ;  that  our  manners  are 
the  same ;  and  that  this  is  true  of  our  whole  state  of  society. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  you  will  consider  all  these  things  as 
copies,  imperfect  indeed,  but  still  copies,  of  the  same  things 
in  Oreat  Britain.  Where,  then,  you  will  ask,  is  the  diflSculty, 
which  an  Englbhman  will  find  in  readily  discerning  and  com- 
prehending whatever  meets  his  eye  in  New- England  ? 

As  the  subject  has  never  been  publicly  discussed ;  and  as 
the  contrary  opinion  to  that  which  I  have  here  advanced  ap- 
pews  universally  to  be  adopted  by  Britons,  particulariy  by 
Englishmen,  as  the  effects  of  it  have  hitherto  been  only  ma- 
lignant, and  as  just  opinions  in  your  countrymen  concerning 
mine  must  be  of  considerable  importance,  if  we  are  hereafter 
to  be  connected  as  friends;  I  will  endeavour  to  convince 
you,  that  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  subject, 
are  just.  For  this  purpose  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

1.  There  are  more  differences  in  the  state  of  things  in  the 
two  countries  than  an  Englishman  can  possibly  preconceive. 
Ahnost  the  only  difference,  which  he  is  prepared  to  expect, 
IS  involved  in  the  general  inferiority  of  all  those  things  which 
I  have  mentioned  to  the  same  things  in  his  own  country. 
TUa  opinion  is  extensively  erroneous.  The  inhabitants  of 
New-England  as  a  body  are  in  many  respects  not  inferior,  and 
in  some  superior,  to  those  of  England.  In  the  older  settle- 
BMnts  they  are  more  religious,  and  have  better  morals ;  not, 
I  acknowledge,  than  very  many  of  your  countrymen ;  yet  it 
is  true  of  them  en  wuuse.  We  have  fewer  corruptions,  we 
have  more  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  youth.  Cen- 
tBiies  must  pass  over  our  heads  before  we  shall  be  able  or 
willing  to  practise  one  half  of  the  enormities,   which  are 
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recited  in  ColqiilKran*t  Police  of  LondoD,  or  his  Police  of  tke 
Thameti.  At  tbe  same  time  we  ate  behind  you  in  learning, 
science,  and  a  multitude  of  mechanical  and  manufactnriDg 
arts;  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  in  commeice,  and  in 
wealth ;  in  the  fine  arts,  in  liberality,  and  in  various  other  ad- 
vantages of  improved  society*  Still  we  have  fewer  prejudices, 
both  because  we  are  a  less  important  part  of  the  human  family, 
and  have  therefore  fewer  temptations  to  them ;  and  because 
we  have  had  less  time  to  form  and  rivet  them.  Great, 
powerful,  and  splendid  nations,  never  do  justice  to  those, 
which  are  inferior.  The  great  nations  are  the  tribunals,  which 
decide  in  every  case  where  a  comparison  is  made  between 
them  and  others.  Great  nations  are  the  painters ;  and  always 
paint  themselves  riding.  Inferior  nations  are  only  painted  by 
them;  and  regulariy  appear  on  the  picture  as  ridden.  Tbe 
mere  continuance  of  this  progress  rivets  the  opinions,  adopted 
by  the  former,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ultimately  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law ;  to  revolt  from  which  is  considered  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  more  aiTable,  more  easy  of  access, 
and  universally  more  social,  and  more  ready  to  oblige. 

We  are  also  more  oideriy,  quiet,  and  peaceful;  are  govenied 
with  less  difficulty,  and  by  milder  measures. 

Our  common  people  are  far  better  educated  than  yours, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  church ;  and  for  this  very  good 
reason,  that  thev  are  all  at  school,  and  almost  all  at  church. 
All  of  them  c^n  read,  and  write,  and  keep  accounts.  Almost 
all  of  them  do  read;  and  many  of  them  much.  At  the  same 
time  our  state  of  society  prompts  men  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  beside  their  own  business.  Tkat^  they  mH 
derstand  generally  less  perfectly  than  the  English.  But  they 
understand  many  things,  of  which  the  same  classes  in  l^igianil 
know  little  or  nothing.  An  English  artisan,  or  fanner,  bends^ 
and  is  obliged  to  bend,  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  at^ 
tainment  of  perfection  in  his  proper  employment;  and  dns  be 
accomplishes  m  a  degree  rarely  reached  by  the  eitiaeos  of  any 
other  country.  A  New-Englander  is  under  no  soeh  necessity ; 
and  finds  many  indocements  to  turn  his  fhougfats  towards 
many  other  objects.     In  this  manner  he  becoies,  to  a  oo»* 
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sidbrable  ttsleal,  aotnaliy  acqudnted  with  thoid  objeets;  apd 
uoquires  an  expansioD  of  mind,  and  a  rationality  of  charaetert 
not  oftoi  found  in  any  other  country. 

We  have  in  New-Bngland  no  such  class  of  men  as  on  th^ 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  denominated  peasantry.  The 
nmnber  of  those»  who  are  mere  labourers,  is  ahnost  nothing, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  populous  towns ;  and  almost  all  these 
are  collected  from  the  shiftless^  the  idle,  and  the  vicious.  A 
great  part  of  them  are  foreigners.  Here  every  apprentice 
originally  intends  to  establish,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception 
aetnally  establishes  himself  in  business.  Every  seaman  de- 
signs to  become,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  really  be- 
come mates  and  masters  of  vessek ;  and  every  young  man, 
hired  to  work  upon  a  farm,  aims  steadily  to  acquire  a  farm  for 
hinu^;  and  hardly  one  fails  of  the  acquisition.  We  have 
few  of  those  amphibious  beings,  of  whom  you  have  such  a 
host,  who  pass  through  life  under  the  name  of  journeymen. 
All  men  here  are  masters  of  themselves :  and  such  is  the  com- 
bined effect  of  education  and  society,  that  he  who  fails  of  sue- 
ceas  in  one  kind  of  business,  may  ahnost  of  course  betake 
himself  with  advantage  to  another. 

To  dismiss  the  subject,  there  is  a  vein  of  practical  good 
sense,  the  most  valuable  of  all  intellectual  possessions,  running 
through  the  people  of  New-England,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  their  characteristical  distinction.  The  old  Roman 
question,  "  Cui  bono  erit  V*  is  asked  here  perhaps  more 
frequently,  and  more  universally,  than  in  any  other  country. 

2.  The  very  fact,  that  these  differences  are  very  small,  as 
in  many  instances  they  undoubtedly  are,  prevents  them  firom 
being  observed.  It  is  an  observation  of  several  respectable 
grammarians,  that  the  1«l»gti^  language  is  worse  written,  and 
its  granunar  less  understood,  because  its  analogies,  and  coik 
sequently  its  mles,  are  so  few ;  and  because  it  may  be  tole- 
rably undentood  and  written,  ahnost  without  any  knowledge 
of  grammar.  The  late  Dr.  Rogers,  an  eminent  clergyman  in 
New-Yoffk,  once  observed  to  me,  that  it  was  hardly  posaiUe 
to  give  a  I^reshyterian  minister  firofn  Scotland  just  and  distinol 
appBehensions  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

S^  JBngiiahmeii  generally,  at  leaat  those  who  convene  with 
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recited  in  Colqalioiin't  Police  of  LondoD^  or  his  Police  of  tke 
Thameii.  At  the  same  time  we  are  behind  you  in  learning, 
science,  and  a  multitude  of  mechanical  and  manufacturiDg 
arts;  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  in  commerce,  and  in 
wealth ;  in  the  fine  arts,  in  liberality,  and  in  various  other  ad- 
vantages of  improved  society*  Still  we  have  fewer  prejudieea* 
both  because  we  are  a  less  important  part  of  the  human  family, 
and  have  therefore  fewer  temptations  to  them ;  and  because 
we  have  had  less  time  to  form  and  rivet  them.  Great, 
powerful,  and  splendid  nations,  never  do  justice  to  those, 
which  are  inferior.  The  great  nations  are  the  tribunals,  which 
decide  in  every  case  where  a  comparison  is  made  between 
them  and  others.  Great  nations  are  the  painters ;  and  always 
paint  themselves  riding.  Inferior  nations  are  only  painted  by 
them;  and  regulariy  appear  on  the  picture  as  ridden.  The 
mere  continuance  of  this  progress  rivets  the  opinions,  adopted 
by  the  former,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ultimately  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law ;  to  revolt  from  which  is  considered  as  a 
kind  of  rebellion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  more  aiTable,  more  easy  of  access, 
and  universally  more  social,  and  more  ready  to  oblige. 

We  are  also  more  orderiy,  quiet,  and  peaceful;  are  governed 
with  less  difficulty,  and  by  milder  measures. 

Our  common  people  are  far  better  educated  than  yours, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  church ;  and  for  this  very  good 
reason,  that  thev  are  all  at  school,  and  almost  all  at  church. 
All  of  them  can  read,  and  write,  and  keep  accounts.  Almost 
ail  of  them  do  read ;  and  manv  of  them  much.  At  the  same 
time  our  state  of  society  prompts  men  to  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  beside  their  own  business,  nai,  they  on- 
derstand  generally  less  perfectly  than  the  Engfish.  But  they 
understand  many  things,  of  which  the  same  classes  in  l^igianii 
know  little  or  nothing.  An  Engfish  artisan,  or  fimner,  bends, 
and  is  obliged  to  bend,  the  whole  force  of  Us  mind  to  tiie  at* 
tainment  of  perfection  in  his  proper  employment;  and  dns  be 
accomplishes  in  a  degree  rarely  reached  by  the  dtiseos  of  any 
other  country.  A  New-Englander  is  under  no  such  neeetsity ; 
and  finds  many  indocementa  to  turn  his  fhongfata  towards 
many  other  objects.     In  this  manaer  he  becoies,  to  «  oo»* 
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wMi  iB-lemper  and  perveneness  as  to  merit  censure.  In 
both  cases  they  are  sources  of  errors^  which  are  numerous 
and  unhappy. 

Among  these  habits  a  sweeping  one  is  a  general  couTiction, 
perhaps  1  ought  rather  to  say  determination,  that  ahnost  every 
thing  in  England  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  which  differs 
from  it  here  is  wrong.  Englishmen^  more  I  believe  than  any 
other  people,  employ  themselves,  when  abroad,  in  comparing 
every  thing,  which  they  think  worth  their  attention,  with  that 
which  is  of  a  similar  nature  in  their  own  country ;  and  this  I 
am  convinced,  in  many  instances,  with  a  settled  disposition  to 
give  the  preference,  at  all  events,  to  what  is  their  own.  The 
consequence  is,  that  whatever  becomes  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  is  condemned  almost  of  course.  I  well  know,  that 
there  are  many  things  in  England,  which  are  better  than  the 
same  things  in  most  other  countries.  Yet  it  is  far  from  being 
true  of  all.  I  also  know,  that  many  things  are  good,  which 
are  not  the  best ;  tliat  things  have  an  inherent  as  well  as  a 
comparative  value,  and  that  this  will  not  be  forgotten  by  men 
of  candour  and  good  sense.  To  English  travellers  in  the 
United  States  it  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  at  all.  The  re- 
suit  of  such  a  mode  of  judging  I  need  not  specify. 

6.  Many  of  your  countrymen  feel  some  hostility  to  America 
on  the  score  of  the  revolution.  So  often  does  this  spirit  dis- 
cover itself,  that  my  assertion  will  not  be  disputed.  Permit 
me  to  add,  that  I  think  such  a  disposition,  either  in  the  British 
or  the  Americans,  unwise  and  unhappy. 

7.  Your  travellers,  partly  for  the  want  of  better^information, 
and  partly  from  a  willingness  to  receive  them,  adopt  with- 
out hesitation  a  collection  of  old  tales  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  New-England,  which,  I  confess,  have  been  so  often 
repeated  by  contemptible  prejudice,  as  to  be  extensively  be- 
lieved by  a  credulity,  scarcely  less  contemptible.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  false  even  to  a  ridiculous  degree;  and, 
where  they  are  true,  have  as  little  connection  with  the  present 
state  of  thb  country  as  with  England  itself.  We  have  our 
(anhs  and  our  foUies ;  and  both  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  an- 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  from  this  source. 

8.  Englishmen  are  obliged  to  encounter  here  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  real  evils,  and  lose  a  number  of  real  eiyoyments, 
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when  they  leare^  their  own  country  and  reside  in  tbis.  In 
England,  men,  who  hare  sufficient  property,  can  find  ahnosl 
every  enjoyment  of  life,  which  their  climate  will  permit,  their 
soil  yield,  or  their  commerce  and  manufactures  furnish,  pro- 
vided in  a  sense  to  their  hands.  Business  is  there  so  far  sys- 
tematized, and  all  its  jfruits,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  are  so 
regularly  brought  into  the  market,  that  erery  such  man  nu^ 
command  any  of  them  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  cannot  be  so 
extensively  or  easily  done  here,  even  in  our  large  cities. 
Oar  markets,  in  the  literal  sense,  are  indeed  almost  glutted 
with  every  thing  which  can  be  eaten  or  drank.  In  fine  fruits, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  our  country  incomparably  exceeds 
yours,  both  as  to  their  richness  and  variety ;  and  those  of  tlie 
West  Indian  islands  are  brought  hither  in  profusion.  Wioes 
also  are  sold  here  in  vast  abundance,  and  on  very  moderate 
terms.  But  articles,  which  we  eat  and  drink,  are  fiur  from 
constituting  the  whole  list  of  what  the  case  demands.  If  an 
Englishman  here  wants  to  build  a  house,  he  cannot  always 
find  a  man,  who  will  contrive  a  house  for  him  such  as  he 
wishes,  and  take  the  whole  trouble  of  building  it  upon  himself. 
If  he  wishes  to  hire  labourers,  he  will  obtain  them  with  more 
difficulty,  they  will  do  less  labour,  and  they  will  demand  u 
price  two  or  three  times  greater  than  in  his  own  country.  At 
the  same  time  they  will  not  do  his  work  so  well,  will  treat  him 
with  less  respect,  and,  if  he  afironts  them,  wOl  scarcely  wotk 
for  him  again.  Still  greater  will  be  his  difficulty  in  obtainiiig 
and  keeping  servants.  They  are  always  m  demand ;  and  the 
competition  is  not  for  the  place,  but  for  the  service.  Henoe 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  important,  are  disobliging,  rude, 
disposed  often  to  change  their  place,  and  will  not  unfrequeotly 
quit  it  with  little  or  no  warning. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  an  "Rnglialifnig^ti  finds  a  variety 
of  sufferings  growing  out  of  the  general  fact,  that  his  mode 
of  life  is  in  many  respects  materially  changed  fix>m  what  it  was 
in  his  own  country.  All  his  habits  he  brings  with  him :  and 
these,  in  reality,  form  not  only  his  enjoyments,  but  the  man 
himself.  In  a  variety  of  ways  they  are  here  disturbed,  and 
in  some  counteracted.  Our  climate  is,  alternately,  severely 
cold  and  severely  hot.  The  damp,  the  wet,  and  the  mod  of 
his  own  oountry  he  was  aoeostomed  to  finon  Us  infimey,  and 
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tlMMfoTB  dioiiglit  Dothiag  of  them;  ttthoiigh  tfie  iame 'we»- 
tlMT,  when  it  exists  here,  is  moi^ -disagreeable  to  us  than  oiar 
heat  and  odd.  But  4he  cold  >and  the  heat^are  nidw  to  hinii 
and  therefore  extremely  uncomfortable^  His  coiifenieiieiai 
for  travelling  are  materially  lessened ;  uidess,  indeed*  he  will 
make  use  of  his  own  vehicles*  Our  stages  are  fewer,  less 
convenient,  furnished  by  owners  and:  driven  by  coachmen  less 
obliging.  '       > 

/He  wishes  to  hunt;  but  often  will  b^  able  to  find  netther 
homkb,  nor  htfes^  nor  fcoies,  nor  fetkilr-qxnrtsmen.  In  the 
Sfune  manner  he  looks  in  vain  for  a  variety  of  enjoyments  to 
which  he  has  been  attached,  at  least  in  the  sbme  perfection.  > 
The  first  impressions  of  a  traveller,  iknd  still  more  of  a 
resident  in  a  foreign  country,  are  those,  which  are  made  by  a 
violation  of  his  habits.  From  this  source  he  is  a  loser  in  many 
ways ;  while  the  country,  in  which  he  now  is,  furnishes  very 
little,  which  he  can  substitute  for  what  he  has  lost  The 
country,  in  which  he  b,  cannot  give  him  new  habits,  until 
he  has  been  in  it  long  enough  to  form  them ;  and  until  they 
are  formed,  nothing,  which  it  contains,  will  give  him  the  satis- 
faction found  by  him  in  their  indulgence.  The  enjoyments, 
vrUch  the  native  inhabitants  esteem  exquisite,  and  much 
superior  to  those  in  which  he  once  delighted,  yield  him  little 
pleasure,  because  they  have  not  been  endeared  to  him  by 
habit  A  native  of  the  Southern  States,  when  he  comes  to 
the  North,  finds  all  his  habits  violated  in  the  same  manner; 
and  would  scarcely,  for  any  consideration,  be  induced  to  take 
np  his  residence  here.  A  Northern  man  inverts  these  facts, 
and  would  with  as  much  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  continue  in 
the  South.  Nay,  an  inhabitant  of  New-England,  who  has 
•pent  one  or  two  years  in  Great  Britain,  feels  exactly  the 
same  emotions ;  and  returns  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  even 
Weld  himself,  when  quitting  the  United  States  for  his  native 
coontry.  There  is  something  so  respectable  in  the  amor 
pairim,  that  I  feel  little  disposition  to  contend  with  a  fo- 
reigner on  this  subject ;  and  can  forget  many  of  his  prejudices, 
while  I  look  at  the  dignity,  scarcely  separable  from  this  affec- 
tion. Another  set  of  impressions,  eariy  and  increasingly  felt 
by  theae  persons,  is  derived  from  the  absence  of  their  peculiar 
ftieads.    The  effect  of  this  it  in  some  degree  to  divest  every 
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pleasing^  object  of  its  brilliancy,  to  diminish  the  pleasure  which 
it  might  convey,  and  to  make  every  painful  one  still  more 
painful.  The  unhappiness,  which  springs  from  this  source, 
\vill  awaken  the  sympathy,  and  the  character  of  the  sufferer 
will  command  the  esteem,  of  every  generous  mind. 

If  these  remarks  are  allowed  to  be  just,  they  will  certainly 
go  far  towards  explaining  a  considerable  part  of  the  errors, 
with  which  your  travellers  in  America  certainly  abound.  Some 
others  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  personal  character.  The 
number  and  nature  of  these  are  such,  that,  if  British  travellers 
have  represented  other  countries  with  as  little  skill  and  cor- 
rectness as  they  have  done  ours,  the  worid  will  derive  little 
advantage  from  their  writings. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER  VII. 


Modes  of  Living.    Amusement$.     People  of  New-Emgland 
fond  of  acquiring  Knowledge.     Happy  Effects  of  this 
Trait  of  Character.      7%e  Sahbath  dserved  with  So^ 
hriety  and  Reverence.     Marriages.     Funerals. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  means  of  comfortable  living  are  In  New-Eng- 
land so  abundant,  and  so  easily  obtained,  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  has  health,  industry,  common  ho- 
nesty, and  common  sense.  Labour  commands  such  a  price, 
that  every  labourer  of  this  character  may  earn  firom  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year*. 
Hence  every  one  may,  within  a  moderate  period,  purchase 
himself  a  farm  of  considerable  extent  in  the  recent  settle- 
ments, and  a  small  one  in  those  which  are  older.  Even  those, 
who  are  somewhat  below  the  common  level  in  these  attributes, 
may  and  do  acquire  small  houses  and  gardens,  where  they 
osnally  live  comfortably. 

The  food  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  even  of  the  poor,  is 
principally  flesh  and  fish ;  one  or  other  of  which  is  eaten  by  a 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  twice  and  three  times  a  day. 
A  breakfast,  in  the  large  towns,  is  chiefly  bread  and  butter; 
the  bread  in  the  cool  season  generally  toasted.  In  the  country 
almost  universally  this  is  accompanied  with  smoke-dried  beef, 
cheese,  or  some  species  of  fish  or  flesh  broiled,  or  otherwise 
fitted  to  the  taste  of  the  family.  So  universal  is  this  custom, 
that  a  breakfast  without  such  an  addition  is  considered  as 
scarcely  worth  eating.  At  dinner,  the  vegetables,  which  I 
formerly  mentioned,  continually  succeed  each  other  in  their 
varieties.  Fruits  also,  which  you  wiH  remember  are  here 
very  nnmerous  and  various,  as  well  as  very  rich  and  luscious, 
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are  brought  upon  the  dinner-table,  or  are  eaten  in  other  parts 
of  the  day,  throughout  most  of  the  year.  Supper,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  is  like  the  breakfast,  except  that  it  is 
made  up  partially  of  preserved  fruits,  different  kinds  of  cake, 
pies,  tarts,  &c.  The  meats,  used  at  breakfast  and  supper, 
are  generally  intended  to  be  dainties. 

Puddings,  formed  of  rice,  flour,  maize,  and  sometimes  of 
buck- wheat,  very  frequently  constitute  a  part  of  the  dinner. 

Pork,  except  the  hams,  shoulders,  and  cheeks,  is  never  con- 
verted into  bacon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  flitch  of 
bacon  cured  in  New- England  in  my  life.  The  sides  of  the 
hog  are  here  always  pickled,  and  by  the  New-England  people 
are  esteemed  much  superior  to  bacon.  The  pork  of  New- 
England  is  fatted  upon  maize,  a  sweeter  and  richer  food  for 
cattle  of  all  kinds  than  any  other,  is  more  skilfully  cured,  and 
is,  therefore,  better  than  that  of  any  other  country.  It  is  also 
a  favourite  food  with  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitute  a  part  of  the  breakfast  and  supper 
of  every  class,  and  of  almost  every  individual.  The  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  is  cyder.  Wine,  which  is  here  very 
cheap,  is  extensively  used ;  so  in  the  mild  season  is  punch. 
Porter,  also,  is  drank  by  fashionable  people ;  and,  m  small 
quantities,  ale.  In  the  large  towns,  particularly  in  Boston, 
dinners  are  given  without  number,  but  much  more  unfre- 
quently  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  favourite  entertainment  in 
them  is  the  supper.  For  this  there  are  two  potent  reasons. 
One  is,  every  body  is  here  employed  in  business  through  the 
day.  The  evening,  being  the  only  season  of  leisure,  furnishes 
the  best  opportunity  for  that  agreeable  intercourse,  which  is  the 
primary  object  of  all  entertainments.  The  other  is,  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  to  take  the  burthen  of  super- 
intending the  preparation  of  dinnen  from  the  mistress  of  the 
family.  T  have  been  present  at  a  very  great  multitude  of  eiH 
tertainments  of  both  kinds,  and  am  eompelled  to  say,  that 
those  of  the  evening  are  much  die  most  pleasant  and  rational. 
There  is  less  excess,  and  more  leisure;  the  mind  is  more 
cheerful ;  and  the  conversation  almost  of  course  more  sprightly, 
interesting,  and  useful. 

The  hours  of  breakfast  vary  in  the  eoantry  from  six  to  eight 
in  the  summer,  and  from  sevoo  to  nine  in  die  winter;  thoae  of 
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dinner  firom  twelve  to  two;  thofle  of  8ii|q>er  from  five  to  eight 
In  tlie  large  towns  all  theae  homB  vary  still  more.  The  most 
fashionable  people  breakfast  late»  and  dine  firom  three  to  four. 
The  food  of  such  people  is  principally  taken  at  a  single  meaL 
In  the  summer  many  of  the  labouring  people  make  their  prin- 
cipal meal  at  supper. 

The  proportion  of  animal  food,  eaten  in  this  country,  is,  I 
think,  excessive. 

At  entertainments,  the  dining-table  is  loaded  with  a  much 
greater  Tariety  of  dishes  than  good  sense  will  justify.  A  fashion, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  prevails,  in  this  respect,  over 
every  rational  consideration. 

The  quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  consumed  chiefly  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  people,  is  scandalous  to  its  cha- 
racter, although  much  less  in  its  amount  than  that  drank  by 
the  same  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain. 

The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  manu- 
CKtures,  and  made  up  in  the  fashions  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  are  visiting, 
dancing,  music,  conversation,  walking,  riding,  sailing,  shooting 
at  a  mark,  draughts,  chess,  and  unh^pily,  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns,  cards,  and  dramatic  exhibitions.  A  considerable 
amusement  is  also  furnished  in  many  places  by  the  examina- 
tion and  exhibitions  of  the  superior  schoob ;  and  a  more  con- 
siderable one  by  the  public  exhibitions  of  colleges. 

Our  countrymen  also  fish  and  hunt 

Joumies  taken  for  pleasure  are  very  numerous,  and  are  a 
very  favourite  object 

Boys  and  young  men  play  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  quoits,  and 
at  many  other  sports  of  an  athletic  cast,  and  in  the  winter  are 
peculiarly  fond  of  skating.  Riding  in  a  sleigh,  or  sledge,  b 
also  a  favourite  diversion  in  New- England. 

People  of  wealth,  and  many  in  moderate  circumstances, 
have  their  children  taught  music,  particulariy  on  the  piano- 
Ibite ;  and  many  of  the  young  men  play  on  the  Gterman  flute, 
violin,  clarionet,  fcc.     Serenading  b  not  unfrequent 

Visiting,  on  the  plan  of  sociality  and  firiendshqi,  b  here 
among  all  classes  of  people,  eq>ecially  among  those  who  are 
intellifeBl  and  refined,  a  very  agreeable  and  very  rational 
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source  of  eDJoyment ;  aod  is  usually  free  from  the  crowds  and 
confusion,  the  ceremony  and  frivolity,  which  so  often  render 
scenes  of  this  nature  wearisome  in  great  cities,  and  force  the 
hours,  doToted  to  them,  to  drag  heavily ;  while 

**  The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joj.'* 

Visits  are  here  formed  for  the  purposes  of  interchanging 
thought,  affection,  hospitality,  and  pleasure.  With  far  less 
parade,  less  inconvenience  to  the  family  visited,  and  less 
trouble  to  the  visitors,  they  are  fraught  with  more  cordiality, 
more  good  sense,  more  spri^tliness,  and  incomparably  more 
pleasure.  The  themes  of  conversation  are  of  a  superior  class ; 
the  affections  and  sentiments  are  set  upon  a  higher  key ;  and 
the  company  part,  not  with  eagerness,  but  with  regret. 

Reading  also  is  a  favourite  employment  with  persons  in  al- 
most all  conditions  of  life.  A  considerable  collection  of  books, 
throughout  a  great  part  of  this  country,  is  furnished  to  the  in- 
habitants by  the  social  libraries  heretofore  mentioned.  Private 
libraries  are  undoubtedly  much  mor^  limited  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  them  are,  however,  suflkient  collections 
to  extend  much  useful  information,  and  to  supply  not  a  smaU 
fund  of  pleasure  to  their  proprietors  and  others.  By  these 
means  a  great  number  of  persons  arc  enabled  to  read  as  ex- 
tensively as  their  other  avocations  will  permit ;  and  all,  who  love 
reading,  will  find  or  make  opportimities  for  pursuing  it,  which 
in  the  aggregate  will  constitute  a  considerable,  as  well  as  va- 
luable and  delightful  part  of  their  lives.  Accordingly  thb  em- 
ployment is  pursued  by  men  and  women  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  life*. 

*  The  reading  of  newspapers  in  this  country  is  imdoubtedljr  excesrive,  as 
is  also  the  number  of  such  papers  annually  published.  Yet  it  cantiot  be  de- 
nied, that  newspapers,  conducted  with  moderation,  integrity,  and  skill,  are 
capable  of  being  useful  to  a  community  ;  or  that  the  reading  of  them  to 
bomc  extent  is  a  pleasant,  rational,  and  profitable  employment.  Several 
newspapers  in  thi^  country  are  conducted  by  men  of  education  and  talents. 

The  following  account  of  gazettes,  formerly  published  to  the  British  co- 
lonies (or  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  SciJes, 
president  of  Yale  college,  cannot  fail  of  gratifying  the  reader. 
lliere  were  printed,  in  1765,  in  the  British  coluiiiet, 

<)uebec  Gazette ;  Brown  and  Oilman,  August  99,  No.  69. 

Halifai  Gazette. 

New-Hampahire  Gazette;  Daniel  and  Robert  Fowl,  Sept.  93,  No.  408. 
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We  are  often  censored  for  diflosing  a  smattering  of -learn- 
ing and  science  tfarongliont  a  great  part  of  the  commnnity,  as 

Portsmouth  Mercury ;  Daniel  and  Russell,  September  27,  No.  36. 
Bofttoo  Gazette ;  Edes  and  Gill,  September  SO,  No.  548. 
Evening  Post ;  T.  and  John  Fleet,  September  30,  No.  1568. 
BfaMachutetts  Gasette ;  Richard  Draper,  August  15,  No.  3908. 
Botton  Postboy ;  Greeo  and  RosseUt  August  5,  No.  406. 
Newport  Mercury ;  Samuel  Hall. 
Providence  Gazette ;  Goddard,  dropt  in  August. 
New-London  Gazette ;  Hmothy  Green,  September  37,  No.  98. 
Connecticut  Gazette,  at  New-Haren ;  B  Mecoro,  Sept.  27,  No. 483. 
Connecticut  Coorant,  Hartford ;  T.  Green,  September  30,  No.  45. 
New. York  Gazette;  John  Hall,  September  96,  No.  1186. 
»— — —  Mercury ;  Hugh  Gaine,  September  30,  No.  797. 
Weyman*s  New- York  Gazette ;  W.  Weyman,  November  25,  No.  343. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette;  B.Franklin  and  D.Hall,  Sept.  26,  No.  1918. 
Pennsylvania  Journal ;  William  Bradford,  September  26,  No.  1190. 
Maryland  Gazette,  Annapolis ;  Jonas  Green  and  Wm.  Rind,  Sept.  19, 

No.  1063. 
Viiginia  Gazette,  Wiiliamtboiigh ;  Alex.  Purdy,  March  7,  No.  779. 
North  Carolina  Gazette,  Wilmington ;  Andrew  Stuart,  April  9,  No.  78. 
South  Carolina  Gazette ;  Peter  Timothy,  October  31,  No.  1607. 
South  Carolina  and  American  Gazette ;  Robert  Wells,  Oct.  31,  No.  364. 
Georgia  Gazette,  Savannah  ;  James  Johnston,  No.  149. 
Sooth  Carolina  Gazette    and    Country  Journal;     Charles  Crouch, 

Dec  17,  No.  1. 
Virginia  Gazette ;  August  1,  No.  19. 
For  the  6rst  eighty  ^rears  after  the  British  colonies  began  to  be  settled, 
there  were  no  newspapers  printed  in  any  of  them.  The  6rst  was  the  Mas- 
ncbosetts  Gazette,  originally  the  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter,  which  was 
published  in  1704.  There  were  only  seven  published  before  1750.  In  1765, 
there  were  twenty-six  on  the  continent,  and  five  in  the  West  India  islands. 
These  were  the  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher,  Antigua,  and  Gre- 
nada Gazettes. 

Begun 

The  Massachusetts  Gazette 1704 

New-Eoglaiid  Courant 1721 

Pennsylvania  Gazette 1798 

South  Carolina  Gazette 1734 

Boston  Evening  Post 1735 

New- York  Gazette 1749 

Pennsylvania  Journal 1749 

Maryland  Gazette 1745 

New- York  Mercury 1751 

Boston  Gazette 1756 

Conoeoticttt  Gasette 1755 
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well  as  for  not  communicating  tbem  in  higher  degrees  to 
persons  liberally  educated.  Is  this  censure  just  I  Is  it  a  mis- 
fortune to  any  man  to  have  his  capacity  enlarged  beyond  that 
of  a  mere  peasant  I  Is  it  undesirable,  that  men  in  plain  life 
should  be  enabled  to  think  rationally  and  soundly  conceming 
religion^  morak,  the  general  concerns  of  their  country^  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  parish  in  which  they  reside,  the  per- 
sonal and  social  duties,  and  the  business  which  they  are  to 
pursue  ?  Is  it  undesirable  even  to  spread  their  views  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  country,  and  the  age  in  which  they  live  ? 
Can  the  impropriety  be  pointed  out,  of  instructing  such  per- 
sons, to  some  extent,  in  geography  or  history  ?  Can  there  be 
any  disadvantage  in  teaching  persons  to  generalise  their 
thoughts;  to  combine  facts  and  principles;  and  to  reason 
from  those,  which  they  already  know,  to  those,  which  from 
time  to  time  become  objects  of  their  investigation,  and  are 
governed  by  the  same  or  kindred  analogies  ?  Can  it  be  un- 
desirable, that  any  classes  of  mankind,  who  are  destined  to 

Portsmouth  Mercary 1765 

Boston  Postboy 1757 

About  seventseD  or  eightoen  jtmn  since  I  collected,  with  some  pains- 
taking, •  list  of  the  sefefml  newspapers  publisbed  in  this  country.  Thtre 
were  at  that  time  in 

Vermont 5 

New-Hampshire It 

Maine S 

Massachusetts 19 

Rhode-Uland 3 

Connecticut IS 

In  New-England 55 

New- York 91 

New-Jersej 5 

Pennsjlvania 14 

Delaware 1 

Maryland 7 

Virginia 0 

North  Carolina 5 

Sooth  Carolina 3 

Geocpa 1 

Kentucky 1 

1 

Toml  190 
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pM8  tfarougb  oU  ags,  a  feaaoa  at  tke  best  niflkiently  destitnta 
of  oomforts^  should  aoqaire  the  meoos  whfeh  reading,  and  the 
latioaal  conTeraation  furnished  by  it,  supply  to  man,  of  cheer> 
ing  the  hoors  of  declining  life,  and  giidmg  the  otherwise  me- 
lancholy evening  of  their  days  with  serenity  and'  sunshine ? 
Can  it  be  proper,  that  those,  who  are  to  be  paievts,  should  be 
pvecladed  from  the  power  of  ghring  rational  instraotioii  to  dieir 
eUldren? 

Were  this  censure  uttered  by  a  Tain,  pert  stripling,  who, 
faaring  acquired  a  little  knowledge,  felt  impatieDit  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  others  become  Ins  lirals,  it  certainly  ought 
to  excite  no  surprise  nor  resentment  From  men,  sufficiently 
informed  to  understand  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  to  discern 
both  the  usefulness  and  the  pleasure  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
source,  it  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace ;  and  the  contempt, 
with  which  it  is  expressed,  recoils  deservedly  and  irresistibly 
wpon  its  authors. 

I  know  it  will  be  sud,  that  when  persons  in  hnmble  life 
become  possessed  of  the  information  here  referred  to,  they  are 
apt  to  rise  above  their  proper  station  and  business.  The  pea- 
sant w91  no  longer  be  contented  to  be  a  peasant ;  and  the 
hbourer  will  leave  his  daily  task,  not  from  indolence,  but  from 
pride.  Whatever  truth  or  force  this  observation  may  derive 
from  die  state  of  society  in  Europe,  it  is  here  destitute  of 
force,  and  almost  of  meaning.  We  have  no  peasants,  unless 
that  name  is  to  be  applied  to  a  number  of  kd>ourers,  very 
small,  and  those  chiefly  resident  in  our  cities.  No  man  here 
begins  Mfe  with  the  expectation  of  being  a  mere  kboorer. 
AH  intend  to  possess,  and  almost  all  actually  possess,  a  com- 
fcrtahle  degree  of  property  and  independence.  The  ascent  to 
better  circumstances  and  hif^ier  stations  is  always  open ;  imd 
there  are  very  few  who  do  not  attempt  to  rise.  He,  who  k 
discontented  with  his  present  condition,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
quit  it  for  another,  more  agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  and  a  great 
midtitnde  actually  qoit  their  original  poverty  and  insighifi- 
eance  for  wealth  and  reputation.  No  disadvantages  result 
la  the  community  from  this  source ;  the  benefits  derived  frsoa 
it  are  v«ry  numerous,  and  everjrwhere  visUe. 

It  is  iaithei  said,  that  such  a  diflbsion  of  knowledge  over 
the  coammaity  creates  disooBtaateent,  an  indaiaiipn  to  med- 
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die  with  politics,  the  finetfiihiess  and  turmoil  swakened  by 
petty  ambition,  and  oltimatelj  a  dbtorbance  of  the  peaoe  of 
society.  It  has  always  been  the  ardent  wish  of  the  great  to 
keep  the  small  quiet  by  such  means  as  were  in  their  power; 
and  nothing  is  more  obTious,  dian  that  ignorance  is  one  of  Ike 
most  effectual  preventiTes  of  that  uneasiness  in  the  suboidnMite 
classes  of  men,  which  at  times  have  threatened  the  existeBee 
of  social  order.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  superior  ranks  should  ha?e  looked  on  the  mental  improre- 
ment  of  their  inferiors  with  an  eye  of  jealousy ;  and,  ahboogh 
ashamed  to  commend  ignorance  in  the  abstract,  or  in  Pjro- 
testant  countries  to  pronounce  it  the  mother  of  derotion,  that 
they  should  still  contemplate  it  with  not  a  little  d^pnee  of 
complacency. 

That  jealousy  is  blind  is  an  adage.  In  New-England  no 
part  of  the  fears,  which  giro  birth  to  this  objection,  have  been 
realized.  That  diffusion  of  knowledge  can  be  fraught  with  no 
inherent  danger,  which  for  near  two  hundred  years  has  pso- 
duced  none.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a  more  quiet  or 
more  orderly  state  of  society  than  that  which  has  existed  in 
Connecticut  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  the  old  settlements 
of  New- England,  with  too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notiee. 
Against  this  proof,  from  experience,  the  conjectures  of  the 
most  learned  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will*  to  a 
New-Englander,  be  .urged  in  vain.  The  magistrate,  in  die 
mean  time,  will  here  see  Ins  oflfeial  duty  stripped  of  half  its 
incumbrances,  and  peace  established  around  him  by  the  good 
sense  and  good  principles  of  those  whom  he  governs.  The 
minister  will  behold  his  church  and  congregation  ordinarily 
setded  upon  firmer  foundations,  and  yielding  less  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine  than  in  most  other  countries.  The  neigh- 
bourhood, also,  will  be  rendered  social  and  pleasant ;  and  life 
pass  on  with  more  pe^cc  and  comfort  than  were  ever  yielded 
by  ignorance  in  any  of  its  g^dations. 

To  the  individuals,  who  are  thus  enlightened  (enlightened,  I 
mean,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  countries  in  the 
same  circumstances),  the  advantages  are  often  incalculable.  A 
New-Englander  imbibes,  from  tins  education,  an  univemal 
habit  of  combining  the  objects  of  thought,  and  comparing  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  generalise  his  views  with  no  snmll 
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tiegree  of  that  readiness  and  skill,  which  in  many  countries 
are  oonsideTed  as  pecoliar  to  a  scientifical  education.  Hence 
he  often  discerns  means  of  business  and  profit,  which  else- 
where are  chiefly  concealed  from  men  of  the  same  class. 
Hence,  when  prevented  from  pursuing  one  kind  of  business, 
or  unfortunate  in  it,  he  easily,  and  in  very  many  instances 
•vceessfblly,  commences  another.  Hence  he  avails  himself 
of  occurrences,  which  are  unregarded  by  most  other  men. 

From  this  source  have  been  derived  many  original  machines 
for  abridging  human  labour,  and  improving  its  results ;  not  a 
snail  number  of  which  have  been  invented  by  persons  who 
had  received  no  education,  except  that  which  has  excited 
these  observations.  A  house-joiner  in  Massachusetts,  if  I 
have  been  correctly  informed,  has  invented  a  stocking  loom» 
elsewhere  mentioned,  which  weaves  six  stockings  a  day.  Uni- 
versally our  people  are,  by  this  degree  of  education,  fitted  to 
make  the  best  of  their  circumstances,  1)oth  at  home  and 
abroad ;  to  find  subsistence  where  others  would  fail  of  it ; 
to  advance  in  their  property,  and  their  influence,  where  others 
would  stand  still ;  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulties, 
where  others  would  despond.  Universally,  also,  they  teach 
their  children  more  and  better  things  than  persons  of  less 
information  teach  theirs ;  and  are  regnlariy  induced  to  give 
them,  if  possible,  a  better  education  than  themselves  have 
received. 

In  a  war  on  the  land  and  on  the  water,  the  New-En^anders, 
with  the  same  discipline  and  experience,  will  be  found  more 
expert,  both  as  soldiers  and  seamen,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
moat  other  countries. 

I  vrill  conclude  this  Letter  with  a  few  observations  con- 
eeming  two  or  three  other  subjects  intimately  connected  with 
the  manners  of  this  country. 

The  sabbath  is  observed  in  New-England  with  a  greater 
degree  of  sobriety  and  strictness  tiian  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  As  we  have  been  very  often  severely  censured 
OB  this  very  account,  the  truth  of  the  observation  may  of 
eonrae  be  admitted.  Public  worship  is  regnlariy  attended 
twiee  every  sabbath  by  a  very  great  part  of  our  people ;  and 
it  evciywheie  attended  with  decorum  and  reverence.  Our 
latwi  m  Massaohoietls  and  Comieeticnt  forbid  travefling  upon 
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the  sabbatk:  the  whole  day  here  being  oonndered  m 
tered  by  God  to  himielf,  and  conaecrated  to  the  duties  of  !•» 
ligion.  Some  of  your  couDtrymen,  asd  not  a  fmall  mimber 
of  oan,  regard  this  prohibition  as  an  unwarrantable  encroaeb* 
ment  on  perMnal  rights,  and  complain  of  the  laws  with  mot  a 
little  bitterness.  We  without  h^tation  pronoonce  thcai  la 
be  right ;  founded  on  the  law  of  God ;  and  necessary  to  A» 
preservation,  as  weli  as  to  the  peac^l  enjoyment  of  that  ail- 
important  institution.  Some  of  your  divines  teach  us,  that  the 
New  Testament  has  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  law  whieh 
prescribed  the  manner  of  observing  the  sabbath  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  the  municipal  law»  which  punished  a  Jewish 
sabbath-breaker,  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  GreatileSy  any  wmm 
than  the  rest  of  that  code  in  which  it  b  found,  is  without  m 
question  sufficiently  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  what 
phice,  in  this  volume,  the  fourth  command  is  at  all  relaxed*  or 
the  prescription  which  discloses  the  duties  of  the  sabbath  m 
the  68th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  If  these  gesi> 
tlemen  would  distinctly  point  us  to  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  we  are  released  from  the  duty  ^ef 
turning  away  our  foot  firom  doing  our  own  pleasuro  on  this 
holy  day;"  and  are  permitted  to  '*do  our  own  ways,  to  find 
our  own  pleasure,  and  to  speak  our  own  words,"  instead- af 
"  esteeming  the  sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lasd 
honourable;"  they  certainly  would  throw  new  light  on  tha 
subject,  and  rescue  many  individuals  from  the  reproadbes  of 
a  wounded  conscience.  By  the  Christians  of  this  country  the 
strict  observation  of  the  sabbath  is  esteemed  a  privilege,  and 
not  a  burthen ;  und  to  be  released  firom  it  a  diminution,  aat 
an  increase  of  the  blessings  given  to  the  Jewish  ehmch. 
Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  continue  to  believe,  that  the  sab* 
bath  is  to  be  kept  holy  unto  the  end. 

You  will  not  question,  that  every  govemmettl  is  boufld  to 
secure  the  religious  privileges  of  its  subjects ;  and  that  eveiy 
Christian  government  is,  of  course,  under  obligations  to  sacuie 
to  its  subjects  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  sabbatk 
Wherever  travelling  is  permitted,  this  beoomes  impossible. 
Our  churches  stund  almost  universally,  as  do  most  4»f  our  pri- 
vate dwellings,  upon  the  publio  roads.  Every  traveller,  tliere- 
foie,  distvrfaa  both  the  public  and  private  duties  of  the  sabbath. 
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At  ta  die  plea,  that  die  iMrohibitioD  of  tnnrdlnq^  or  amnie* 
bmbU  is  an  iatnisioii  upon  tlie  rights  of  stxang^s,  i  regard  it 
as  oontempdUe.  All  strangers  of  common  sense»  and  common 
decency,  feel  tbemseW es  bonnd  quiedy  to  snbmit  to  the  laws 
of  any  country  in  which  they  are,  so  long  as  it  gives  then 
protection :  and  shall  it  be  said,  that  a  traveller  is  und^r  ob- 
ligations to  obey  the  laws  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Cochin-China» 
and  eyen  of  Caflraria,  while  he  resides  in  those  countries,  and 
not  be  under  the  same  obligation  quietly  to  submit  to  diose  of 
Massachusetts,  or  Connecticut  ?  Strangers  have  no  rig^t  to 
prescribe  ;  it  is  their  business  quiedy  to  obey. 

Marriages  were  formerly  fesdvak  of  considerable  signi- 
ficance in  this  country.  It  was  customary  to  invite  even  the 
remote  relations  of  die  parties,  all  their  particular  friends,  and 
a  great  number  of  their  neighbours.  A  dinner  was  made,  in 
form,  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  bridegroom  and  a 
numerous  suite.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  evening. 
Cake  juid  wine  were  plentifully  distributed  among  die  guests ; 
and  the  festirity  was  concluded  with  dancing.  At  die  present 
time  the  guests  are  usually  very  few. 

Justices  of  die  peace  are  diroughout  New-England  au- 
dioriaed  to  marry,  but  are  rarely  if  ever  employed  to  perform 
diis  service  when  a  clergyman  can  be  obtained.  As  it  is 
everywhere  believed  to  be  a  divine  institution,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  involved,  of  course,  within  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
oflke.  An  absolute  decency  is  observed  during  the  ce- 
lebration. 

At  the  funerals  in  New-England,  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bours attend  of  course.  When  the  assembly  is  gathered  by 
the  ringing  of  the  parish  bell,  a  prayer  is  made  at  the  house 
in  which  the  deceased  lived,  by  the  clergyman,  and  is  always 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  The  corpse  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
grave,  either  upon  a  hearse  or  upon  men*s  shoulders.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  young  men  of  the  town  always  voluntarily 
offer  their  services  in  sufficient  numbers.  A  solemn  pro- 
cession accompanies  it,  and  to  a  g^eat  extent  it  is  attended 
by  pall-bearers.  After  the  corpse  is  committed  to  the  grave, 
in  many  places  a  solemn  address  is  made  by  the  clergyman  to 
the  assembly,  and  the  thanks  of  the  surviving  fiunily  are  re- 
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tamed  to  tho«e  who  are  present  for  tbeir  attendance ;  and,  in 
cases  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  to  such 
as  have  exhibited  kindnesses  to  the  sick  and  mourning  family. 
Sometimes  the  procession  is  formed  anew,  and  accompanies 
the  mourners  to  their  habitation ;  but  more  frequentiy  the 
company  disperses.  In  either  case  an  entire  decorum  is 
preserved. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


RELIGION  OF   NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER   I. 


Hutortf  of  Religion  in  New-England  from  the  year  1756. 
Ijfecie  of  the  French  and  Revolutionary  Ware.  Evile 
arising  from  the  Introduction  of  Foreigners  into  the 
Country. 

Dkar  Sir; 

The  actual  state  of  religion  in  any  country  must, 
of  coune,  be  an  interesting  object  of  investigation  to  every 
sober  and  intelligent  man.     To  give  you  a  correct  view  of 
this  subject,  so  fair  as  New-England  is  concerned*  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  war,  which  commenced 
in  17&5»  and  terminated  in  1763.     Antecedently  to  the  first 
of  these  periods,  all  the  changes  in  the  religious  state  of  this 
eountry  were  such  as  left  the   principles  of  its  inhabitants 
essentially  the  same.     Tbey  were  not  changes  of  the  com- 
manding character,   but   shades  of  that  character;    through 
which  it  varied  towards  greater  or  less  degrees  of  purity. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war,  the  same  reverence  for  God,  the  same 
jostice,  troth,  and  benevolence,  the  same  opposition  to  in- 
ordinate indulgences  of  passion  and  appetite,  prevailed  with- 
out any  material  exceptions.     An  universal  veneration  for  the 
aabbath,  a  sacred  respect  for  government,  an  undoubting  be- 
fief  in  Divine  revelation,  and  an  unconditional  acknowledg- 
ment and  performance  of  the  common  social  duties,  consti- 
tated  OTerywhere  a  prominent  character.     I  have  said  that 
the  exceptions  were  not  material.     It  is  not  intended  that  the 
whole  number  was   inconsiderable ;   nor   that  vice  was  not 
found  in  yarious,  and  sometimes  very  painful  degrees.     Still, 
▼idous  men  constituted  a  very  small  part  of  the  society ;  were 
hiignifirant  in  their  character ;  and,  independently  of  the  power 
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of  example,  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  community  at 
large.  They  were  objects  of  odium  and  contempt,  of  cen- 
sure and  punishment ;  not  the  elements  of  a  party,  nor  the 
fire-hrands  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 

During  this  war,  foreigners,  for  the  first  time,  mingled  ex- 
tensively  with  the  inhabitants  of  New- England.  The  colonial 
officers  and  soldiers,  whose  principles  had  in  many  instances 
been  imperfectly  formed,  and  whose  ardent  dispositions  qua- 
lified them  to  decide  rather  than  to  reason,  to  act  rather  than 
to  think,  easily  imbibed,  in  an  army  composed  of  those  whom 
they  were  taught  to  regard  as  their  superiors,  loose  doctrines 
and  licentious  practices.  In  that  army  there  were  manj  in- 
fidels. In  spite  of  their  professions  to  the  contrary,  aD  infidehi 
earnestly  wish  to  make  proselytes.  To  these  men  a  fair  fidd 
was  now  opened  for  the  accomplishment  of  thu  purpose* 
Most  of  their  American  companions  had  never  heard  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  questioned,  and  their  minds 
were,  of  course,  unprovided  with  answers  even  to  the  moat 
common  objections.  To  such  objections,  as  were  actually  made* 
was  added  the  force  of  authority.  The  British  officers  came 
from  the  mother  country ;  a  phrase  of  high  import,  untfl  after 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  Thev  came,  also,  from 
a  country  renowned  for  arts  and  arms,  and  regarded  by  the 
people  of  New- England  as  the  birth-place  of  science  and 
wisdom.  These  gentlemen  were  at  the  same  time 
of  engaging  manners;  and  practised  all  those  genteel 
which,  when  recommended  by  such  manners,  generally  fiu- 
cinate  young  men  of  gay,  ambitious  minds;  and  are  natn- 
rally  considered  as  conferring  an  enviable  distinction  on 
those,  who  adopt  them.  Many  of  the  Americana  were  far 
from  being  dull  proficients  in  this  school.  The  vices  they 
loved ;  and  soon  found  the  principles  necessary  to  qniet  tlMr 
consciences. 

When  they  returned  home,  they  had  drunk  too  deeply  of 
the  cup,  to  exchange  their  new  principles  and  practices  for 
the  sober  doctrines  and  lives  of  their  countrvmen.  The 
means,  which  had  h«'en  pursued  to  corrupt  them,  tliey  now 
employed  to  corrupt  others.  From  this  priwut  mali  labeMn 
ihii  1  ontagion  spread,  not  inde«Hl  through  verv  great  muhi- 
t;idt*s.  but  in  little  circles,  surrounding  the  individuals  origii 
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iafeetod.  As  these  amounted  to  a  considerable  number,  and 
Ihred  in  a  general  dispersion  through  the  country,  most  parts 
of  it  shared  in  the  malady. 

About  the  year  1787  a  very  extensive  and  happy  revival 
of  religion  prevailed  in  almost  all  parts  of  New-England. 
At  thb  time,  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  united  themselves 
to  the  Christian  church ;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  testified 
throiigh  life»  by  their  evangelical  conduct,  the  genuineness  of 
tfwir  profesnon.  The  influence  of  this  body  of  men,  many 
of  whom  survived  for  a  long  time  the  peace  of  1763,  retarded 
oaaentiaDy  the  progress  of  the  evil.  All  vicious  men  felt,  that 
leUgioB  must  be  regarded  with  reverence,  and  life  conducted 
with  a  good  degree  of  moral  decency.  Still,  a  relaxation  of 
nMMrali,  and  a  looser  adhesion  to  principles,  was  unhappily 
diacemible. 

Daring  the  six  years,  which  preceded  the  revolutionary 
war  in  America,  religion  experienced  no  very  material 
diange;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  gained  or  lost 
gioand.  But  in  the  progress  of  this  war  it  suffered  far  more 
tium  in  that  of  1755.  All  the  evils,  which  flowed  from  the 
finrmer,  were  multiplied  in  the  latter.  The  foreigners  with 
whom  diey  had  intercourse  were  not  so  numerous,  perhaps, 
m  IB  the  war  of  1755 ;  but  many  of  them  were  of  far  more 
jBtiolate  characters.  They  were  Frenchmen;  disciples  of 
Yoltabe,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot ;  men,  holding 
that  looae  and  undefined  atheism,  which  neither  believes 
nor  ^sbelieves  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
different whether  he  exists  or  not  Between  French  and 
F»g<«^  infidelity  there  has  generally  been  a  plain,  marked 
fisliiiction.  The  English  infidel  has  commonly  exhibited,  in 
appearance  at  least,  some  degree  of  reverence  for  the  Creator. 
Tlie  French  infidel  has  only  despised  him.  The  Englishman 
him  osoally  admitted,  that  there  may  be  an  existence  here- 
after, and  that  men  may  be  rewarded  beyond  the  grave. 
The  Frenchman  knows,  a  priori,  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  Englishman  usually  admits  the  dis- 
tinetion  between  right  and  wrong;  and  acknowledges  that 
BOB  are  under  some  obligation  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and 
to  abstain  from  that  which  is  wrong.  The  Frenchman,  when 
JOB  expreaa  your  belief  of  these  doctrines,  looks  at  you  with 
a  staro,  made  up  of  pity,  surprise,  and  contempt,  as  an  ig- 
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nornnt  rustic,  entering  for  the  first  time,  or  not  having  en- 
tvvi'A  at  ull,  the  world's  ^eat  metropolis  of  science  sind  im- 
|)rr)\rmeiit ;  and,  havini^  himself  l>een  honi  and  educated  a 
('iti/(*n,  pities  you  for  your  weakness;  is  astonished  at  your 
ii;n(irance ;  and  is  irresistibiy  compelled  to  despise  the  clown- 
ishness  of  \our  moral  sentiments.  The  Englishman  will  rarely 
dtMiy,  that  lie  may  he  an  accountable  being.  The  Frenchman 
knows  in:uiliv(>lv,  if  not  instinctively,  that  God  exercises  no 
moral  govenimeut  o\  vr  man ;  that  moral  obligation  is  a  chi- 
nterd ;  that  animal  pl(*asure  is  the  only  good ;  and  that  man 
is  merely  a  brute  upon  two  legs.  The  Englishman  usually 
acknowledges  the  question  to  be  still  in  debate;  and  feels 
that  \ou  have  a  ri^rht  to  demand  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
his  doctriues.  Thr  IVt^tirhman,  u  verj'  I'rophoniiLs,  never 
mistrusts  tlidt  any  rharartiT  belongs  to  him  but  that  of  "  Sir 
Oracle;**  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that,  if  you  have  either 
s(>ns('  or  ei\ility,  you  Mrill  receive  his  opinions  with  a  con- 
lidrnc(\  more  implicit  than  he  would  yield  to  his  Maker.  In 
a  word,  right,  in  his  virw,  is  the  same  with  convenience,  and 
wron^i:,  ^he  same  with  inconvenience,  to  himself  or  to  France; 
and  to  this  opinion  he  expt'cts  you  to  subscril>e*. 

Vou  will  wonder,  that  New-England  men  could  imbibe 
these,  or  any  other  opinions,  from  men  of  such  a  character. 
Thrse  opinioriK  (hey  did  not  indeed  imbibe ;  but  they  re- 
c('iv(*d  others,  less  p*oss,  but  of  the  same  general  nature; 
and,  althoui^h  not  corrupted  with  a  hopeless  putridity,  ex- 
hibited unequiv(M*al  proofs  of  dis(*ase  and  decay. 

Many  of  these  foreigners,  \ou  will  remember,  were  men 
of  polished  manners,  improved  minds,  and  superior  address. 
They  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  husiness  of  making 

I'hi  reutK'i  will  plea^f  to  i-eiiiciulxT,  that  the  Frenchnieu  liere  spoken 
ol"  utro  di^cipl<  s  itt  \'ultuiic  iumI  li^  coadjutors.  Mniiy  of  n  very  different 
rhnntctcr  cmue  tii  the  t'listefl  States  nt'trr  the  American  revolution  com- 
inence«s  and  many  niort*  in  ctm^^qiience  of  the  rreoch  revolution.  TbcM 
\%«Te  «-uth<>lic>,  nicH  (>.*'  t'nir  iiijihI*  and  nfipectable  characters.  Thos^,  who 
wt  ri'  lollov^ers  nt'  XHltiiire,  were,  txten>ively  at  IcaM,  ju>t  such  as  an*  here 
fic>cri(>ed;  posM'S^d  ot'the  muc  silt'-!ttiiUcieucy,  the  Miioe  luitietl  tu  Chris- 
tiuiiit\,  the  baine  contL(ii|>t  of  the  Hihlc,  the  same  hc*ftulity  a^piinst  Iheir 
Maker.  '\u  »peak  ot*  such  nicii  truly  is  to  speak  of  them  severely ;  that  b, 
ill  the  manuir  viliich  a  ill  ofti n  be  style<l  Mvere. 

The  Frenchmen,  whom  I  have  found  desfrring;  of  eslevBi  and  reaprct, 
have  been  catholics  and  rDvali>lft. 
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proselytes;  were  skilled  in  die  various  weaknesses  of  man; 
knew  every  avenue  to  the  heart;  and  understood  perfectly 
all  the  subtle  and  unsuspicious  means  of  persuasion.  They 
perfectly  knew  how  to  insinuate  the  grossest  sentiments  in 
a  delicate  and  inoffensive  manner ;  to  put  arg^uments  to  flight 
with  a  sneer ;  to  stifle  conscience  with  a  smile ;  and  to  over- 
bear investigation  by  confronting  it  with  the  voice  and  au- 
thority of  the  great  worid.  At  the  same  time  they  were  the 
friends  and  aids  of  the  American  cause  — "  nos  tr^s  chers 
•t  tr^s  grands  amis  et  allies.  From  persons  of  this  character 
who  could  suspect  any  thing  but  good  i 

The  men»  on  whom  they  were  to  operate,  had  in  many 
instances  been  educated  in  morals  and  religion  with  much 
Ic^ss  care  and  strictness  than  those  who  had  acted  in  the 
former  war.  A  considerable  number  of  them  were  young ; 
little  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  still 
less  with  the  evidences  of  revelation.  Whenever  the  Scrip- 
tures were  assailed,  therefore,  they  were  utterly  unprovided 
with  means  of  resistance. 

To  these  evils  was  added  another  of  a  similar  nature. 
Multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  from  other  colonies,  were 
united  with  them  in  military  life.  These  were  often  inge- 
wious,  polished,  spr^htly,  and  facetious.  With  the  argu- 
EBents  on  either  side  of  the  question  they  were,  indeed,  very 
little  acquainted.  So  were  those,  on  whom  they  were  to 
make  impressions.  Uninterested  to  inquire,  and  impatient 
of  research,  they  were  prepared  to  receive  licentious  doc- 
trines, because  they  loved  them.  The  heart  here  sat  as 
judge;  and  decided  the  cause  without  summoning  the  head 
to  its  assistance,  even  as  a  witness. 

Those,  who  remained  at  home,  possessed  in  many  instances 
the  same  character;  and  although  not  sent  to  the  same  school 
for  moral  improvement,  were  yet  sufficiently  susceptible  rea- 
dily to  receive  from  the  scholars  whatever  they  had  gained 
firom  their  instructors. 

To  aid  the  work  of  ruin,  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
operated  in  the  most  powerful  and  malignant  manner.  At 
the  fint  effusion  of  this  evil  upon  the  community,  every  sordid 
passioQ  of  man  was  stimulated  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion. 
Wealth,  for  such  it  seemed  to  the  fancy,  was  acquired  with 
ED  erne  and  rapidity  which  astoniilied  the  potseuor.     The 
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price  of  labour,  and  of  every  vendible  commodity,  rose  in  a 
moment  to  a  height  unexampled.  Avarice,  ambition,  and 
liixur}',  saw  their  wishes  anticipated ;  and  began  to  grasp  at 
objects  of  which  they  had  not  before  even  dreamed.  Sudden 
wealth  rarely  fails  of  becoming  sudden  ruin;  and  most  of 
those  who  acquire  it  are  soon  beggared  in  morals,  if  not  in 
property. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  this  currency,  in  consequence  of 
enormous  emissions,  began  sensibly  to  depreciate ;  and  the  de- 
preciation became  a  new  source  of  degeneracy.  The  want 
of  uu  established  standard  of  estimation,  by  which  the  value 
of  commodities  may  be  ascertained,  the  price  of  labour  re- 
^uluted,  and  bargains  equitably  adjusted,  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  man,  who  has  not  been  a  witness  of  its  conse- 
quences, can  be  induced  to  believe.  A  general  perplexity 
at  once  clouded  all  human  dealings ;  and  it  soon  became  im- 
possible for  upright  men  to  determine  whether  their  bargains 
were  honest  or  oppressive.  After  a  short  period  every  case 
of  this  nature  was  determined,  not  by  a  general  rule,  but  by 
what  the  parties  thought  its  own  merits;  and  to  these  avarice 
lent  its  uniform  bias.  Within  three  years  from  the  com- 
niencement  of  this  evil,  the  currencv  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
refused  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  provisions  in  this  country,  those, 
who  could  offer  nothing  else,  were  frequently  reduced  to 
very  serious  difficulties.  Barter  became  extensively  the  es- 
tablished mode  of  dealing ;  and  barter  is  the  natural  parent 
of  the  low  cunning  and  the  gross  knavery  of  a  jockey.  A 
stable  currency,  beside  fumishii^  incalculable  £fK;ility  to  com- 
nierce,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind,  as  a  known 
standard  of  commutative  justice,  and  the  great  means  of  enforc- 
ing it  in  all  the  varieties  of  commercial  intercourse.  For  the 
want  of  such  a  standard,  the  general  sense  of  right  and  ob» 
ligation,  in  buying  and  selling,  was  gradually  lowered;  and 
the  pride  of  making  what  are  called  good  bargainSt  a  soft 
name  for  cheating,  gradually  extended.  Whatever  was  not 
punishable  by  law,  multitudes  considered  as  rectitude.  That 
dt.^icarv  of  mind,  which  shrinks  at  the  approach  of  wrong; 
that  tenderness  of  conscience,  which  turns  with  appreh^uion 
from  every  doubtful  m<Nral  action ;  was  extensively  succeeded 
by  those  gross  views,  which  are  satisfied  wiierr  aagiatnitei 
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do  not  meddle,  and  where  shame  does  not  terrify.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  existing  government  was  peculiarly  unhappy. 
All  regular  pubBc  functionaries  lost,  during  this  period,  either 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  proper  efficacy.  In  their 
stead,  committees  of  inspection  and  correspondence  assumed 
an  extensive  control  over  both  the  public  and  private  affairs 
of  their  country.  The  powers  of  these  bodies  were  unde- 
fined ;  and,  therefore,  soon  became  merely  discretionary.  Yet 
they  were  the  tribunals,  by  which  almost  every  cause  was  de- 
cided. In  most  faistances  they  were  composed  of  men,  nn- 
kamed  in  law,  and  unskilled  in  public  businesa.  Tkey  had 
no  precedents,  and  no  known  rules  of  judging.  Often  they 
were  the  dupes  of  cunning,  and  often  of  flattery.  At  one 
time  they  were  awed  by  superiority  of  character  in  their 
snitorB;  at  another  they  were  influenced  solely  by  the  base 
pleasure  of  humbling  those,  by  whom  it  was  possessed.  Ex- 
tensively tkey  were  victims  of  the  addling  pride,  felt  by  little 
mindSf  when  unexpectedly  invested  with  authority,  and  the 
consequent  love  of  domineering.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to 
ask,  what  were  the  decisions  flowing  firom  tiiis  combination  of 
ignorance,  perplexity,  and  prejudice.  Very  many,  and  very 
great  evils,  were  actually  produced  by  this  government ;  and 
that  it  did  not  produce  many  more  is  no  small  encomium  on 
the  character  of  my  countrymen,  and  a  proof  of  the  superio- 
tending  care  and  good  providence  of  Ood. 

The  influence  of  a  weak  and  fluctnating  government  on  the 
morab  and  happiness  of  mankind,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less 
malignant  than  that  of  an  established  despotism.  The  man, 
who  under  a  better  system  had  formed  just  and  exact  views 
of  what  was  right,  almost  necessarily  receded  from  such  views 
by  an  imperceptiMe  declension.  The  rising  generation  grew 
op,  for  a  season,  with  scarcely  any  other  ideas  concerning  this 
immensely  important  subject,  than  those  which  were  defective. 
Bven  justice  and  truth,  virtues  mathematicaUy  defined,  and 
perfectly  known  in  a  sound  state  of  society,  were  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  seen  only  in  a  fiuotuating  light,  which  half  dif- 
covered  and  half  concealed  their  r^  nature.  But  when 
tlnse  two  great  pillars  of  morality  tremble,  the  whole  bidding 
totters. 

r  am,  Sir,  lie. 


LETTER  II. 


State  of  Religion  after  the  Peace  of  1788.  I^ecie  of  lib 
French  Revolution.  Circulation  of  the  Wriiinge  of  In* 
fideU. 

Dear  Sir; 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  conntry  began  slowly 
to  recover  from  the  evils  mentioned  above,  and  from  the 
disastrous  state  of  morab  which  they  produced.  The  fonner 
sober  habits  of  New- England,  the  belief  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion prevailing  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
real  Christianity  of  a  number,  which,  thou^  much  leas  than 
in  former  times,  was  still  great,  had,  more  6tinly  than  could 
rationally  have  been  expectc^d,  stood  the  shock  of  this  WIff  of 
moral  elements.  The  walls,  though  weakened  by  various 
breaches,  were  still  strong.  The  fortress,  though  partially 
undermined,  was  still  defensible,  and  invited  both  the  labour 
and  the  expense  necessary  to  repair  it.  By  degrees,  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness  began  to  lose  their  confidence,  and 
morals  to  regain  their  former  control.  Men,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  morals  of  Christians,  can  scarcely  be  satis- 
fied with  those  of  infidels.  Infidels  are  indeed  possessed  as 
often  as  other  men  of  natural  amiableness,  are  sometimes 
taught  in  early  life  to  respect  truth  and  justice,  are  sometimes 
'well-informed  and  well-bred,  and  from  these  causes  ore  in- 
duced to  adopt  a  decent,  and  at  times  a  pleasing  deportment. 
Still  the  want  of  principle  at  the  bottom,  and  of  reverence  for 
God,  the  only  basis  of  principle,  leaves  them  always  exfiosed, 
without  anv  effectual  securitv,  to  the  combined  influence  of 
passion  and  temptation.  The  consequences  of  this  exposnre 
ari'  perpetually  discernible  in  their  most  guarded  behavioor, 
particularly  when  their  conduct  is  daily  before  the  eye  of  in- 
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ipeetioii.  In  every  case  of  this  nature  they  will  be  seen  to 
exhibit  a  varying,  zig-iag  morality ;  now  wandering  into  the 
field  of  Tioe»  and  now  retreating  within  the  boundaries  of  de- 
corum. In  a  regular  state  of  society,  therefore,  infidelity  of 
course  loses  by  degrees  its  reputation  and  its  influence.  Thus 
in  New-Enghmd  the  name  infidel  proTerbially  denotes  an 
immoral  character,  even  in  the  mouths  of  those,  who  profess 
no  peculiar  attachment  to  the  Scriptures. 

From  the  year  1783,  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land became  gradually  more  and  more  settled.  Business  as- 
flomed  a  more  regular  and  equitable  character.  The  tu- 
multuous passions,  roused  by  the  war,  subsided.  Men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  acquired  an  habitual  influence.  Pubfic 
worship  was  more  punctually  attended ;  and  the  whole  face  of 
things  became  more  promising.  To  all  these  blessings,  the 
present  system  of  American  government  added  a  new  sta- 
bility ;  and,  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  with  which  its  adminis- 
Iration  was  beg^n,  furnished  hopes  to  good  men  of  the  return 
of  permanent  order  and  happiness. 

Just  as  this  prospect  began  to  dawn,  the  horizon  was  again 
overcast  by  the  French  revolution.  That  portentous  event, 
moastrous  in  its  cause,  and  horrible  in  its  consequences, 
deeply  affected,  not  only  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  even 
Hiese  states.  We  had  just  passed  through  a  revolution, 
which,  as  we  thought,  had  secured  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Very  naturally,  therefore,  we  sympathized  with 
those,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  aiming  at  the  same  important 
objects.  The  minds  of  the  Americans  anticipated  with  a  rap- 
turous enthusiasm  the  emancipation  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  from  the  thraldom  of  despotism  and  super- 
stition. Men  of  unquestionable  worth,  and  of  wisdom  on 
other  occasions  equally  unquestionable,  united  with  those 
"  around  them  in  the  common  feelings,  and  in  hailing  the  arrival 
of  so  glorious  an  event.  The  exceptions  to  this  remark  were 
fewer,  by  far,  than  a  sober  man  could  have  believed,  before  it 
had  taken  place.  In  this  manner  an  importance,  a  solemnity, 
a  sanction,  was  given  to  this  revolution,  resembling  the  effects 
of  enchantment.  An  influence  was  imparted  to  it,  which  for 
a  rongiderable  time  spread  a  veil  over  its  enormities,  and 
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softened  the  aspect  of  its  horrors ;  an  inflaence,  triiich  no  in- 
genuity could  preclude,  and  for  a  season  no  efforts  resist 

In  these  inauspicious  circumstances,  the  in6delitj  of  Vol- 
taire and  his  coadjutors  began  to  make  iu  appearance  in  form 
throughout  most  parts  of  this  country.  We  had  been  long 
assiiiled  by  the  reasonings  of  Herbert  and  Chubb,  the  subtle 
frauds  of  Tindal,  the  pompous  insinuations  of  Skafterinny, 
the  eloquent,  but  empty  declumations  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
wire-drawn  metaphysics  of  Hume,  and  at  this  period  by  the 
splendid  impositions  of  Gibbon.  But  the  country,  which  had 
produced  thc^se  false  and  sophistical  efforts,  had  also  tri- 
umphantly refuted  the  sophistry.  What  was  perhaps  of  little 
less  consequence,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  a 
refutation.  Formed  in  the  English  school  of  philosophy, 
where  good  sense  and  sound  lo<:pc  had  always  supported  their 
reputation,  it  retained,  insidious  and  illusory  as  it  was,  to 
much  of  the  appearance  of  reasoning  as  to  present  some- 
thing, which  could  be  understood,  and  which,  therefore,  couhl 
be  answered. 

But  the  philosophy  of  the  French  school,  with  which  it  was 
inti^nded  to  overwhelm  these  states,  was  in  a  great  measure 
new.  It  was  a  system  of  abstract  declarations,  which  violated 
common  sense,  delivered  in  an  abstract  style,  equally  violating 
all  just  taste  and  sober  criticism.  It  is  not  designed  to  ii^ 
struct  or  convince ;  but  to  amuse,  perplex,  and  beguile.  It 
is  addressed,  not  to  men  of  learning  and  understanding,  the 
persons,  who  should  be  addressed  in  every  abstruse  discus- 
sion ;  but  to  the  ignorant,  unthinking,  and  vulgar.  It  is  di- 
rected, not  to  the  understanding  even  of  these,  but  to  their 
weaknesses,  prejudices,  and  passions.  The  language  in  which 
it  is  uttered,  like  the  signs  of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra, 
is  without  meaning,  until  you  arrive  at  the  result  and  the  ap- 
plication ;  and  it  is  never  designed  to  come  to  a  result,  nor  to 
admit  of  an  appHcation.  If  you  answer  an  argpunent  or  a 
book  according  to  its  obvious  meaning,  you  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  vou  have  mistaken  the  author^s  mtentioa.  When 
you  inquire  for  that  intention,  you  will  be  left  without  an 
answer,  or  will  receive  one  in  the  very  language,  which  you 
are  declared  to  have  mistaken.     Proceed  a  few  steps  farther. 
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and  joa  will  find  yoiiiMlf  in  a  iabyiintl^  oompored  with  wUdi^ 
that  of  Minot  wai  a  beaten  highway. 

The  doctrines,  really  intended  to  be  taught  by  this  pU- 
losophy,  are  like  the  furniture  stowed  in  the  paradise  of  foals, 

^  Aboitrre,  monstrous^  and  onkiiidlj  mii'd.** 

The  principles,  upon  which  they  apparently  test,  aie  mete 
hypotheses,  destitute  of  any  foundation,  and  without  any  au- 
thority beside  the  egotism  of  the  author.  The  arguments, 
by  which  they  are  professedly  supported,  are  usually  of  the 
a  priori  kind ;  attended  with  no  eyidence,  and  conductiBg 
the  mind  to  no  conclusion.  Were  they  deliv^ed  in  language 
capable  of  being  understood,  their  authors  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Newtons  and  Aristotles  of  folly.  At  their 
side,  Behmen  and  Swedenborg,  those  laureats  in  **  the  limbo 
of  yanityr  would  lose  their  distinction,  and  return  far  towards 
the  character  of  common  sense. 

That  men  of  talents  should  be  willing  to  write  in  this  man- 
ner has  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  Its  explana- 
tion is  easily  found  in  the  purposes  for  which  all  this  has  been 
done.  One  of  these  was  to  extend  the  reign,  multiply  the 
means,  facilitate  the  progress,  and  establish  the  quiet  of  sin : 
the  other,  to  place  the  world  beneath  the  feet  of  philosophical 
pride,  ambition,  and  avarice.  Whenever  conscience,  truth, 
and  evidence  are  sufTered  to  operate,  wickedness  will  meet 
with  continual  discouragement  and  distress*  No  man  ever 
could  believe,  in  a  season  of  sober  reflection,  or  while  his  un- 
derstanding was  permitted  to  control  his  faith,  that  God  will 
justify  sin ;  or  divest  himself  of  the  fear,  that  he  will  punish  it. 
These  torrible  suggestions  of  reason  are  by  revelation  changed 
into  certainties.  Truth  and  conscience,  therefore,  reason  and 
revelation,  are  regarded  by  all  men,  who  resolve  on  a  couise 
of  wickedness  for  life,  as  their  most  bitter  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies. Hiat  philosophical  sinners  should  wish  to  reign  and 
riot  involves  no  enigma. 

As  the  dictates  6[  truth,  conscience,  and  CShristianity,  me 
iupportf>d  by  argument  and  evidence,  they  can  never  be  re»- 
s<med  down  without  superior  evidence.  This  cannot  be  fovnd. 
Still  there  are  means,  which  may  be  employed  agaijirt  them 
with  no  sauill  success.     He,  who  cannot  convince,  may  pet- 
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plex.     He,  who  cannot  inform,  mat  beguile.     He,  who 
not  guide,  may  entice.     He,  who  cannot  explain,  may 
bear.     He,  who  can  do  all  these,  may,  and  often  will,  pep- 
soade. 

The  effects  of  this  combination  of  causes  were  great  and 
unhappy.  Most  men  in  every  country  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  both  tlie  evidences  and  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion. Most,  also,  are  unaccustomed  to  thorough  research, 
and  impatient  of  the  labour,  which  it  requires.  Of  this  mul- 
titude there  are,  however,  many,  who  are  yet  pleased  with 
thinking,  when  indul.^od  only  through  moderate  periods,  and 
unattended  with  much  exertion.  A  considerable  number  of 
these,  and  among  them  such  as  were  brilliant  and  iugeniona, 
were  for  a  season  dazzled  and  confounded.  Youths  particiK 
larly,  who  had  been  liberally  educated,  and  who  with  strong 
passions  and  feeble  principles  were  votaries  of  sensuality  and 
ambition,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  unrestrained  gratifi- 
cation, and  panting  to  be  enrolled  with  men  of  fashion  aod 
splendour,  became  enamoured  of  these  new  doctrines.  Tlie 
tenour  of  opinion,  and  eve  n  of  conversation,  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  changed  at  once.  Striplings,  sciircrly  fledged, 
suddenly  found,  that  the  worid  had  been  involved  in  a  general 
darkness  through  the  long  succession  cf  preceding  ages ;  and 
that  the  light  of  wisdom  had  but  just  bes:un  to  dawn  upon 
the  human  race.  All  the  science,  iill  the  information,  which 
had  been  ac(piir(*d  before  the  commencement  of  the  lust  thirty 
or  forty  years,  stood  in  their  view  for  nothing.  Experience 
they  boldly  pronounced  a  dull,  plodding  instructress,  who 
taught  in  manners,  morals,  and  government,  nothing  but 
abecedarian  lessons,  fitted  for  children  only.  Religion  they 
discovered  on  the  one  hand  to  be  a  vision  of  dotards  and 
nurses,  and  on  the  other  a  s\stem  of  fraud  and  trick,  imposed 
by  priestcraft  for  base  purposes  upon  the  ignonmt  multitude. 
Revelation  thev  found  was  without  authoritv  or  evidence; 
and  moral  oblip:ation  a  cobweb,  which  might  indeed  entangle 
flies,  but  by  which  creatures  of  a  strongvT  wing  nobly  dis- 
dained to  be  confined.  The  worid  thov  ri'SoluteW  concluded 
to  have  been  probably  eternal,  and  matter  the  only  existence. 
Man,  they  determined,  sprang,  like  a  mushroom,  out  of  the 
earth  by  a  chemical  process ;    and  the  powers  of  thinking. 
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clkMce*  and  motivity,  were  merely  the  results  of  electit^e  af- 
finitiet.  If,  however,  there  was  a  God,  and  man  was  a  ere* 
alod  being,  he  was  created  only  to  be  happy.  As,  therefore, 
animal  pleasure  is  the  only  happiness,  so  they  resolved,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  that  pleasure  is  the  only  end  of  hb  creation. 

On  the  folly  and  impiety  of  these  opinions  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expatiate.  All,  which  Swift  in  the  travels  of  Gulliver  has 
poured  out  concerning  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  our 
race,  is  a  fuiut  picture  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  a 
world  governed  by  these  opinions.  Should  the  Almighty 
suffer  them  to  be  generally  and  practically  adopted,  perdition 
would,  I  think,  commence  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Indeed, 
France,  during  the  revolution,  exhibited,  while  under  only 
the  partial  influence  of  these  doctrines,  the  strongest  resem- 
blance to  Hell  which  the  human  eye,  in  this  world,  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  behold. 

Had  not  the  effiHrt  of  these  opinions  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  virtue  and  happiness,  they  would  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Men,  who  were 
before  inclined  to  vice,  were  delighted  to  find  themselves  jus- 
tified, and  proceeded  with  new  courage  and  strength  to 
bolder  perpetrations.  Men,  reluctantly  conscious  of  their  own 
inferiority  of  understanding,  rejoiced  to  see  themselves,  with- 
out an  effort,  become  in  a  moment  wiser  than  those  who  had 
spent  life  in  laborious  investigation.  Some  were  not  a  httle 
gratified  with  the  boldness  and  independence  of  character  dis- 
played in  sinning ;  others  with  esca])ing  from  the  shackles  of 
conscience  and  the  terrors  of  revelation.  Not  a  few  were 
efaanned  with  the  novelty  and  spirit  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves ;  and  most  found  an  addition  made  to  the  ease  and  quiet 
of  an  immoral  life. 

The  efficacy  of  all  the  causes,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was 
enhanccNl  bv  the  events  which  attended  the  French  revolu- 
tion.  The  boldness  of  the  enterprises,  the  number  and  the 
splendour  of  the  victories,  the  importance  of  the  conquests, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  convulsion,  united  to  overwhelm  minds 
of  no  more  than  common  stability.  Most  eyes  were  disabled 
from  seeing  cleariy  the  nature  of  the  purposes  which  were  in 
Tiew,  and   of  the  characters  which  were  exhibited  on  this 


singular  stage.  In  tlie  ^Hstion,  the  amaiement,  the  honor 
exeited  is  all  men,  few  retained  to  steady  optio  ai  to  discern, 
without  confiision,  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  ato- 
pendons  shock.  Even  the  crimes,  at  which  the  world  was 
lost  in  asloniahment,  were,  by  the  andaetty  and  decinoD  with 
which  they  were  perpetrated,  surrounded  with  a  gloomy  lustre, 
which  dazzled  and  deluded  the  spectator.  Actions,  wlueh 
a  few  yean  before  would  have  mocked  all  utterance,  now 
passed  over  the  tongue  with  moderate  censures  and  relnetant 
severity.  RobesinerTe,  Danton,  and  Carriere,  whose  existence 
is  perhaps  the  strangest  argument,  hitherto  discovered, 
against  a  particular  providence,  were  mentioned,  not  only 
without  infamy  and  horror,  but  at  times  with  satisfaction  and 
applause. 

The  idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations  was  the  worsUp 
of  calves  and  cats,  of  blocks  and  stones.  The  idolatry  of  the 
pfesent  day,  still  more  stufud  and  unmeaning,  is  the  worship 
of  abstract  terms.  To  the  astonishment  of  evei^  sober  man, 
France  has  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  35,000,000  of  the  hu- 
man race  prostrating  themselves,  with  religious  reverence, 
before  the  word  Reason.  Had  the  weakest  of  these  wor- 
shippers formed  a  definition  of  this  term,  and  by  apphing  it  to 
any  thing  to  whieh  it  was  ever  applied,  given  it  a  meaning,  be 
most  have  been  a  mere  zoophyte  to  have  continued  his  ho- 
mage for  a  mompnt.  A  multitude  of  the  Americans  have  paid 
their  devotions  to  the  word  liberty.  His  word  has  a  real 
and  important  meaning,  but  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  moat 
men  appears  to  have  no  meaning  at  all.  That,  which  it  aif^ 
nifies,  is  by  mankind  at  large  respected  and  loved ;  but  they 
vortkip  only  the  abstract  term.  A  few  years  since  I  abonld 
have  been  hardly  induced  to  believe,  that  muttitndes  of  ny 
countrymen  could  so  idolize  this  hare  word,  as  to  sacrifice  at 
its  shrine  the  very  tlung  which  it  denotes. 

Amid  all  the  thunders  of  the  French  revolution,  this  ne- 
eromantie  term  was  incessantiy  repeated,  and,  unhapfnly,  was 
distinctly  heard.  It  was  ostensibly  !b  the  cause,  and  for  the 
sake  of  liberty,  that  the  Gallic  chorch  was  overthrown,  its 
property  plundered,  its  ministers  massacred  by  thousands,  and 
Louis  XVI,    the  meekest  and  mUdest  monanh  ever  ele- 
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vated  to  the  throne  of  Fkanee,  was  butcher^  with  hU  finnily. 
Such  of  hiB  subjects  as  were  distinguished  for  probity  and 
worth  were  entombed  in  prisons,  or  made  the  food  of  the 
guillotine.    The  realm  was  drenched  in  blood,  and  manured 
with  the  corpses   of  Frenchmen   murdered   by  Frenchmen. 
All  the  surrounding  countries  smoked  with  conflagration  and 
slaughter.     Republic  after  republic  was  blotted  out  of  exiil- 
enoe.     Every  house  in  France  was  subjected  to  the  domi- 
ciliary visits  of  a  horde  of  villains,  who  came  only  to  rob,  to 
dishonour,  and  to  destroy*'  Visits  and  parties,  a  la  guillotimSf 
were  the  most  gay  and  most  genteel  amusements  of  French- 
men, and  Frenchmen  of  distinction.     In  the  cause  of  liberty, 
it  was  roundly  asserted,  Nants  and  Lyons  were  consigned  to 
a  common  grave.     In  the  cause,  and  for  the  sake  of  liberty, 
Hate  Bible,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Eucharist,  were  placed  on  an 
ass,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  in  mock  procession,  to 
degrade  religion  and  its  God.    The  former  was  laid  on  a  bon- 
fire, and  the  latter  were  polluted  by  a  company  of  modorn 
Belshazzars.      In  the  mother  club  of  Jacobins  at  Paris,  a 
comparison  was  formally  instituted  between  the  Redeems  of 
mankind  and  Marat ;  and  this  twin  brother  to  Judas  was  so- 
lemnly pronounced  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  worid  than  the 
Saviour.     For  the  sake  of  liberty  the  sabbath  was  annihilated, 
and  the  decade  substituted  in  its  place,  as  a  rest  from  business 
for  villainy  and  pollution,  that  ample  opportunity  might  be 
furnished  of  enjoying,  without  reins,  the  horrors  of  the  club,  or 
the  brutism  of  the  brothel.     Finally,   the  souls  of  men,   I 
mean  of  Frenchmen  (for  the  national  convention  were  not, 
I  presume,  invested  with  dominion  over  the  souls  of  other 
men),   were,   for  the   sake   of  liberty,   doomed   by  the  le- 
gislature of  France  to  eternal  sleep  in  the  dreary  caverns  of 
annihilation. 

But  I  am  losing  both  you  and  myself  in  this  forest  of  enor- 
mities. Future  ages  will  hardly  believe,  that  any  part  of  this 
portentous  story  could  pass  for  truth  with  men  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  piety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain.  The 
man,  who  does  not  in  a  considerable  measure  give  up  his  un- 
derstanding, and  suffer  his  virtue  to  be  impaired  in  a  season 
of  popular  frenzy,  may  be  safely  pronounced  more  firm  or 
more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  race. 
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At  this  period  Europe,  which  annually  ships  for  ow  abons  • 
yast  quantity  of  useful  merchandise,  and,  together  with  it,  a 
proportional  assortment  of  toys  and  mischief,   consigned  to 
these  states  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  means  of  comiptkMU 
From  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  the  dregs  of  ioft- 
delity  were  vomited  upon  us  at  once.     From  the  Systeme  da 
la  Nature  and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  down  to  the  Pa* 
litical  Justice  of  Godwin  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  whola 
mass  of  pollution  was  emptied  on  this  country.     The  two  last 
publications,  particularly,  flowed  in  upon  us  as  a  deluge.     An 
enormous  edition  of  the  Age  of  Reason  was  published  in 
Fnmce,  and  sent  over  to  America  to  be  sold  for  a  few  pence 
the  copy ;  and,  where  it  could  not  be  sold,  to  be  given  away. 
You  may  perhaps  be  astonished,  that  such  men  as  these,  the 
mere  outcasts  of  creation,  could  do  harm  at  all.     In  my  a|^ 
prehension,  they  were  exactly  fitted  for  a  sphere  of  mischiefp 
of  vast  import  in  the  empire  of  destruction,  which  perhaps  no 
other  men  could  have  filled.     Satan  needs  his  scullions  and 
scavengers,  as  well  as  his  nobles  and  heroes.     They  were  in- 
dustrious, bold,  and  enterprising.     They  were  impudent  be- 
yond example,  were  not  destitute  of  imagination,  and  poa- 
sessed  a  popular  manner  of  writing.     It  is  true,  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  the 
nature  of  evidencf* ;    but  they  were  no  less  delighted  with 
falsehoo<l  than  better  men  are  with  truth ;  were  equally  trium- 
phant in  a  victory  and  a  defeat ;  and,  like  the  I^emean  snake, 
had  a  spare  head  for  every  new  combatant.    At  the  same  time 
they  were  conveniently  lost  to  principle  and  to  shame ;  and 
uttered  villainy,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy,  not  merely  with  a 
brazen  front,  but  with  the  sober,  intrepid  serenity  of  apparent 
conviction.     Such  men  are  incomparably  better  fitted  to  per- 
suade ignorance,  and  embolden  vulgar  iniquity,  than  superior 
villains.     The  writings  of  such  villains  an*  beyond  the  reach 
of  mankind  at  large.    These  men  are  fitted  to  invade  the  cot- 
tage and  the  fireside.     On  the  people  of  New- England  their 
influence,  though  sensibly  felt,  was  not  extensive ;  on  other 
parts  of  the  Union  it  is  declared,  as  I  believe  with  truth,  to 
have  been  great. 

In  a  recital  of  the  causes,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
monil  comi[»tion  of  this  country,  its  political  dissensions  ought 
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nerer  to  be  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  party*  wlien  roused  to 
Tigoroos  exertion*  soon  becomes  deaf  to  remonstrance,  and 
blind  to  moral  obligation.  In  my  own  Tiew,  and  in  that  of 
all  the  wise  and  good  men  with  whom  I  converse,  this  spirit 
has  had  an  eflicacy  on  the  American  character,  not  less  ma- 
lignant than  any,  perhaps  than  aU,  the  other  causes  which 
hare  been  mentioned.  On  this  subject  I  may  hereafter  ex- 
patiate. 

I  am,  Sir*  8cc. 


VOL.  IV.  f  B 


LETTER  111, 


7%f  Effects  of  the  Principles,  avowed  by  the  Leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution,  counteracted  and  destroyed,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  their  Cruelties  and  Impiety,  and  by 
the  Miseries  they  brought  on  other  Nations.  These  Ef- 
fects likewise  lessened  by  the  Efforts  of  the  Clergy,  and 
of  many  other  respectable  Inhabitants,  but  principally  by 
an  extensive  Revival  of  Religion.  Comparison  of  the 
Religious  and  Moral  Character  of  the  First  Settlers  with 
that  of  the  present  Inhabitants. 

Drar  Sir; 

When  these  numerous  and  fruitful  sources  of  de- 
pravation have  passed  in  review  before  you,  it  will  seem  won- 
derful, that  reli^on  and  morals  have  not  bidden  this  country 
a  final  adieu.  Tliat  they  have  not  absolutely  forsaken  us.  nay. 
that  they  extensively  prevail,  and  that  there  are  even  more 
relipous  persons  in  New- England  than  at  any  former  period* 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  true.  The  causes  of  this  fact  I  will 
briefly  explain. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  part  of  my  design,  I  oughts  how- 
ever, to  apologise  to  you  for  so  extended  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  particularly  for  the  historical  detail  which  I  have  given 
you  concerning  the  causes,  which  have  heretofore  contributed 
to  the  deflections  of  our  moral  character.  Among  my  reasons 
are  the  following :  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  the  philosophy  of  man.  No  account  of  it 
has  been  published  by  others ;  and  those,  who  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  its  prog^ss,  and  who  alone  could  exhibit  it  tmly^ 
art*  either  gone,  or  will  soon  go.  to  the  grave.  The  proba- 
bilitv.  therefore,  is  great,  that  it  wiU  never  be  communicated 
to  the  public  by  any  other  hand.    To  my  own  €oantiyaien»  al 
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leittt  it  mutt  be  interettiiig,  and  may  be  useful.  Yet  most  of 
tkem  are  diieflj  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  which  I 
hare  recited.  The  resistance,  which  the  inhabitants  of  my  na- 
tire  eountry  have  made  to  this  mass  of  evil,  is  honourable  to 
their  character ;  and  from  this  account  of  their  difficulties,  and 
the  example  which  they  have  furnished  of  opposing  them  suc- 
oetsfdly»  looceeding  generations  may  derive  both  instruction, 
and  motives  for  future  resistance. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  the  efficacy  of  the  New- England 
iaatitntioiis.  These,  operating  everywhere  and  every  moment, 
and  although  silently  and  insensibly  yet  powerfully  operating, 
have,  with  a  constant  accumulation  of  energy,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  wear  away  this  formidable  combination  of  mis- 
cfaiefii.  Habits  are  proverbially  the  only  important  sources  of 
permaiient  good.  From  steady,  national  habits  only  can  great 
Rational  good,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  derived. 
From  the  New-England  institutions  such  habits  have  long 
aiRce  sprang,  and  from  a  very  early  period  have  constituted  a 
ataUe,  national  character.  Such  a  character  can  hardly  be 
materially  changed,  unless  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  conquest, 
or  the  slow  progress  of  time.    It  becomes  the  common  nature. 


^  Si  Ntiiunm  expeUas  furca,  tameii  imquc  recurret.** 

There  it  a  constant  renitency  of  the  mind  against  all  those  in- 
Dovationa  which  sensibly  affect  this  character,  an  elastic  ten- 
deacy  towards  the  recovery  of  its  original  position.  To  such 
habits,  under  God,  New- England  owes  in  no  small  measure 
its  escape  firom  that  degeneracy,  which  has  so  miserably  affected 
mumj  <^dier  countries. 

Hie  hiflueuce  of  the  French  revolution,  which  for  a  time 
thteateoed  «s  widi  moral  ruin,  was  to  a  great  extent  counter* 
Roted  by  the  evils  of  the  revolution  itself;  by  the  character  of 
the  BCR  who  soccessively  conducted  it ;  and  by  the  evils  which 
flawed  from  it  as  consequences.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the 
calttDtiei  of  this  revolution  outran  all  expectation,  example, 
and  belief.  When  the  Americans  began  to  read  and  believe 
the  ioecesiive  massacres  of  Paris,  a  considerable  number  of 
tfMHi  were  startled.  Blood,  here,  has  rarely  been  shed,  but 
under  the  toieom  .decision  of  a  jury.  Nay,  it  has  been  rarely 
Aed  Rt  di»  eicept  in  a  period  of  war.    The  ferocity  of  the 
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Parisian  women,  those  fiends  in  a  female  dress,  filled  the 
minds  of  the  whole  sex  in  this  country  with  horror.  The 
guillotine  curdled  the  blood  even  of  coarse  and  unfeeling^  men, 
and  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  awakened  general  detestation. 
The  ravages  of  La  Vendee,  Nantz,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  woe. 

Nor  was  the  impiety  of  France,  and  its  violation  of  aD 
()th(H*  moral  principles,  much  less  impressive  than  the  tales  of 
its  cruelty.  There  was  a  grossness  of  immorality,  a  brutal 
Atheism,  in  the  speeches  and  measures  of  the  national  legis- 
lature ;  a  disregard  of  evidence,  truth,  and  justice,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  judicial  tribunals ;  a  ferocity  in  the  conduct  of 
its  jud<re:i  iind  juries ;  and  a  savageness  in  the  behaviour  of  its 
executive  oflicers ;  which,  if  reported  by  others,  would  have 
been  considered  as  an  outrage  upon  credulity  itself.  Happily 
for  us,  they  were  their  own  historians,  and  the  truth  pf  theb 
recitals  could  not  be  questioned. 

Nor  were  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  less  advantageously 
affected  by  the  treatment  exhibited  to  the  successive  leaders 
in  this  revolution  bv  those  who  followed  them.  The  hero  of 
yesterday  was  regularly  murdered  by  the  hero  of  to-day ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  supreme  control  was  only  a  regular  in- 
troduction to  the  guillotine.  There  was  something  amazingly 
solemn  in  seeing  these  Goths  and  Vandals,  these  Alarics,  At- 
tilas,  and  Genserics,  successively  led  up  by  the  hand  of  Di- 
>  ine  justice  to  the  block,  to  make  a  feeble  expiation  of  their 
crimes  by  their  blood.  About  one  hundred  of  them  perished 
in  this  manner.  These  facts  taught  my  countrymen,  that  the 
attachment,  professed  by  these  men  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  was  notliing  but  a  pretence  to  help  themselves  into 
place  and  wealth,  and  this  hypocrisy  they  naturally,  as  well  as 
justly,  transferred  in  the  end  to  all  their  coadjutors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wide-spread  calamities,  brought  upon 
other  nations  by  France,  particularly  upon  such  as  had  enjoyed 
a  free  government,  contributed  to  the  same  general  eflTect. 
My  countr}'men  saw  with  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  regret, 
one  republic  after  another  blotted  out  from  under  heaven,  and 
this  by  the  hands  of  the  very  men,  who  had  solemnly  announeed 
to  the  worid,  that  France  would  make  no  conquests. 

Finallv,  the  termination  of  this  convnlsioB  estaUislied  the 
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which  had  been  thus  formed,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
•By  material  alteration.  Every  wise  and  dispassionate  man 
law  with  conviction,  that  in6delity  is  hostile  to  all  public  and 
personal  happiness ;  that  without  the  influence  of  religion,  po- 
litical freedom  can  never  be  long  enjoyed ;  and  that  a  con- 
nection with  the  leaders,  and  disciples,  of  this  revolution 
woold  only  be  baleful  to  his  own  country.  Even  the  French 
nation  itself,  by  quietly  settling  down  under  the  military  des- 
potism of  a  smg^e  man,  as  an  asylum  from  the  tremendous  op- 
pfession  of  their  directory,  proved  beyond  debate,  that  no 
government  of  mere  force  is  equally  terrible  with  that  of  in- 
6del  philosophy. 

Another  great  truth  of  no  less  importance  was  impressed 
on  a  contemplative  mind  by  these  events.  It  is  this ;  that  in- 
fidelity naturally,  and  necessarily,  becomes,  when  possessed  of 
die  control  of  national  interests,  a  source  of  evils,  so  numerous, 
and  so  intense,  as  to  compel  mankind  to  prefer  any  state  to 
these  evils.  No  fact  of  a  political  nature  was  ever  more  in- 
atmctive  to  thinking  men,  than  the  torpid  submission  of  France 
to  the  rod  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Even  the  infidels  of 
this  country,  particularly  the  intelligent  ones,  saw  in  this  fact. 
Bad  in  those  which  preceded  it,  the  eflBcacy  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  the  danger  which  they  threatened  to  mankind. 
Alarmed  by  the  prospect,  they  first  ceased  from  their  en- 
deavours to  make  proselytes ;  then  began  to  speak  favourably 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  finally  insisted  that  it  was  abso- 
iBtely  necessary  to  good  government,  liberty,  and  safety. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  clergy  of  New-England  gene- 
rally were  plainly  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  dege- 
neracy of  principle  and  practice  prevailed.  With  the  pro- 
pagators of  infidelity  and  vice  they  naturally  had  very  little 
iBterconrse ;  and  the  evil  proceeded  for  a  considerable  time 
with  so  moch  silence  and  decency,  as  to  be  unobserved  by 
Bieo,  who  were  either  employed  in  their  studies,  or  in  their  ac- 
tive bosiness  were  chiefly  conversant  with  persons  of  a  better 
ehanicter.  Some  of  them,  however,  firom  a  peculiarity  of  dr- 
enmstauces,  discovered  the  danger  at  an  early  period.  These 
gave  the  alarm ;  and  although  scarcely  credited  at  first,  because 
the  change  was  too  great  to  be  easily  admitted  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  New- England,  yet  gradually  gained  the  ear,  not  only 
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of  their  bretbren  ib  the  minurtryy  bat  of  all  the  lober  iiiha- 
bitantfl.  From  that  period,  men  of  wisdom  and  piety,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  made  vigorous  efforts  against  this  invasion 
of  human  happiness.  A  great  multitude  of  judicious  dis- 
courses were  preached  throughout  the  country;  and  not  a 
small  number  published  on  the  various  branches  of  the  Deia- 
tical  controversy.  These,  the  enemies  of  religion  were  never 
able  to  answer.  The  subject  became  at  the  same  time  gene- 
rally the  theme  of  conversation,  and  was  handled  with  an 
efficacy  which  was  both  extensive  and  powerful.  Nor  was 
personal  influence  less  exerted  or  less  successful.  The  danger 
was  so  obvious,  and  so  g^eat,  as  to  alarm  all  men  of  consider- 
ation. Even  many  infldels,  terrified  as  they  were  by  the 
events  mentioned  above,  united  heartily  with  others  in  re- 
pelling evils  which  they  saw  daily  thickening,  and  threatening 
every  thing  which  they  held  dear.  Nay,  in  considerable  num- 
bers they  openly  renounced  their  principles,  and  became  pro- 
fessed adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christianitv. 

At  the  s;ime  time  also,  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  men  of 
talents  and  worth  in  Great  Britain,  formed  a  strong  mound 
ap^inst  the  tide  of  iniquity.  Several  writers,  to  whose  labours 
all  succeeding  generations  will  be  deeply  indebted,  exposed 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments,  the  base  designs,  and  the 
contemptible  character  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  system 
of  corruption.  Of  those  by  whom  their  writings  were  read, 
most  were  convinced  and  the  rest  put  to  silence. 

You  will  easilv  believe,  that  when  infidels  became  thus  in- 
terested  to  oppose  their  own  principles,  all  sober  men,  who 
believed  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  but  had  not 
hitherto  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  felt  the 
subject  still  more  deeply.  These  with  a  single  voice  united 
in  strengthening  the  government  and  religion  of  their  countiy. 
Accordingly  they  conversed  in  favour  of  both,  with  new  ear- 
nestness ;  exhibited  a  more  marked  reverence  for  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  their  country;  frequented  more  punctually 
the  house  of  God;  regarded  and  treated  its  ministers  with 
enhanced  r(*spect ;  and  appeared  openly,  and  everywhere,  as 
the  determined  supporters  of  religion.  From  these  exertions, 
made  by  a  body  of  men  so  numerous  and  influential,  society 
may  be  said  to  have  assomed  a  new  aspect. 


^   ftll^TAb  09   BSLIOIOM^  :  WK 


FiaaHyt  a  revhwl  af  jeSgion,  commenciiif  at  thit 
apread  gradoally  throiigh  a  great  part,  not  only  of  Connectieut, 
bat  of  New-England.  This  re?ival,  which  ii  still  spreading 
over  many  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  circumstances,  and  followed  by  the  best  conse- 
quences* Among  the  many  thousands,  who  have  been  so- 
leoMiIy  aflfected  with  religious  considerations,  and  greatly,  as 
well  as  evidently  refooaed,  vety  few  have  exhibited  anyi  ap- 
pearance of  enlhusiasnu  Almost  all  have,  at  the  same  tfaaa, 
presented  to  the  observing  eye  prodfii  of  vital  Christianity, 
which  could  not  be  xalionally  questioned.  Perhaps  liiere  has 
been  no  exltonsive  reformation  of  mankind,  in  which  fewer  in- 
stances have  occurred  either  of  hypocrisy  or  delusion.  In 
oonseqnence  of  so  auspicious  m  event,  the  church  of  Christ 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  many  thousands  of  pro- 
fisssors;  the  leal  and  the  charity  of  Christians  have  been 
malcirinHj  enhanced ;  and  the  labours  of  ministers  have  be« 
come  more  abundant  and  exemplary,  more  strenuous  and  suo- 
cessful. 

Among  the  happy  effects  of  this  reformation,  one  parti* 
eolariy  ought  not  here  to  be  foi^tten.  A  larg^e  number  of 
those,  who  have  personally  shared  in  it,  have  emigrated  to  the 
•ew  settlements;  and  have  already  begun  to  buUd  churches, 
settle  ministers,  and  establish  the  public  worship  of  God.  In 
this  manner  the  state  of  society  is  there  assuming,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  new  aspect  In  this  manner  succeeding  generations 
will  find  themselves,  in  these  countries,  bom  and  educated  in 
the  house  of  (Sod,  trained  up  to  piety,  invested  with  inva- 
laahle  privileges  here,  and  entitled  to  immortal  happiness 
hereafter. 

With  ali  these  facts  before  them,  the  people  of  New-Eng* 
land  can  scarcely  fail  to  say  with  St  Paul,  "  Having  thus  ob- 
tained help  of  God,  we  centinue  unto  this  day/'  When  I 
look  back  upon  these  events, 

Qocqae  ipte  miternma  vidi, 
Et  qooruiD  pan  fui : 


tof  I  have  lived  through  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  have 
;beea  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  almost  all  the  things  which  I 
have  recited,  so  far  as  they  have  taken  place  in  this  country ; 
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when  I  look  back  upon  these  e?ent8;  when  I  eonnder  tibdr 
magnitude,  their  portentous  efficacy  at  times  on  the  morals 
and  religion  of  my  native  country ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  dag- 
gers which  threatened^  and  the  evils  which  distressed  us; 
when  I  remember  how  the  wisest  men  were  perplexed,  and 
the  finonest  trembled ;  I  cannot  willingly  avoid  saying,  and  I 
hope  my  countrymen  will  say  with  me»  ''  Had  not  the  Lord 
been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us»  they  had 
swallowed  us  up  quick,  and  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over 
our  soul.  Bletted  be  the  Lord,  our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bund 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we 
are  escaped.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made 
Heaven  and  Earth.** 

.It  is  strange,  but  after  a  minute  and  extensive  investigation 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Christian  church  in  New*£ng» 
land  has  at  no  time  since  its  settlement  included  so  great  a 
number  of  members  as  at  the  present  time*.    The  propor- 
tional number  was  for  a  long  period  after  the  colomiation  of 
Plymouth  much  greater ;  the  absolute  number,  I  am  satisfied, 
was  never  so  great.     Churches,  which  are  expensive  and 
handsome,  are  now  zealously  built  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  carefully  repaired ;  ministers  also  are  settled  in 
the  same  universal  manner ;  and  with  stipends,  which,  though 
often  less  in  real  value,  are  yet  nominally  much  more  con* 
siderable.      Public  worship  is  also  numerously  attended  in 
most  places,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  solemnity  and  decorum. 
At  the  same  time  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  has  ap- 
peared with  much  advantage  in  the  liberality  widi  which  they 
have  contributed  to  several  charitable  objects.     Missions  have 
been  continually,  and  extensively,  supported  in  the  numerous 
infant  settlements,  so  widely  spread  over  the  interior  country. 
Eleven  societies  for  the  promotion  of  this  benevolent  purpose 
have  been  for  some  time  established  in  New* England :  seven 
in  Massachusetts;  one  in  Vermont;  one  in  New-Hampshire; 
one  in  Rhode-Isknd;  and  one  in  Connecticut:  each  of  the 
four  last  including  the  whole  state,  in  which  it  exists.    The 
exertions  of  these  societies  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
laudable,  honourably  supported,  and  in  my  opinion  followed 
by  the  best  consequences.     In  the  year  1810,  several  youqg 
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gMiiMmm,  edueaied  for  tte  mbittry  in  Ae  IheblogkHil  temi^' 
Bivy  «t  Andorer,  oflfered  themselres  to  the  general  ataocki- 
tioB  of  Maasaclnisetts  as  mimonaries,  to  be  employed  under 
the  direetion  of  that  body  in  foreign  coontries.  The  general 
awociation,  after  deliberating  on  the  snbjectt  constitated  a 
bMrd  of  oommissionerB  for  foreign  missions ;  five  of  the  mem- 
bers finom  Massaehusetts,  and  four  from  ConneeticQt  Itt 
mi,  the  same  body  chose  five  for  Massachosetts ;  and  the 
geoerai  association  of  Connecticnt  also  chose  four.  This 
board  of  commissioners  may  now  be  considered  as  a  perma^ 
•ent  body,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  annually 
by  these  two  associations.  It  may,  however,  be  aogmented 
hereafter  by  members  chosen  from  other  communitiea*. 

By  these  commissioners  five  missionaries  have  been  already 
sent  to  Hindoostan  and  the  Birman  empire.  To  defiray  tiie 
expense,  several  charitable  societies  have  been  formed  in 
New- England,  by  whom  considerable  collecfions  have  been 
■Mde.  Mrs.  Norris,  relict  of  the  Hon.  John  Nonis,  of  Salem 
in  Massaohnsetts,  left  in  tmst  to  the  board  of  commissioners 
by  will,  the  sam  of  30,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  soppori- 
faig  foreign  missions. 

A  Bible  society  has  also  been  formed  at  Boston,  and  another 
tai  Connecticut,  which  holds  its  meetings  at  Hartford.  By 
bo^  Bibles  in  considerable  numbers  are  annually  distributed  f. 


*  Thb  InmIj  hat  beeo  since  iocoqiormted  bj  tb«  Irg^Uture  of  M4 
duMttti. 

f  Since  the  te&t  wm  written,  ten  other  Bible  locietieA  haTe  been 
eitmblliiied  10  New-England.  Six  in  MMenchosettt,  one  in  New-Hamp- 
•Upe,  oat  in  lUiode>ItlsMl,  nnd  two  ia  Vennont. 

Then  mn  sow  (1815)  luuj-three  in  the  United  States. 

Bcttde  tbetey  there  are  seTeral  female  aseodations  of  the  tame  aatopt; 
two  in  the  itate  of  New- York,  one  at  Boston,  one  in  New-Jersej,  three  in 
PeBnsjrlvania,  and  one  in  Virginia,  and  prubabljr  others  of  which  I  have  not 
been  informed. 

There  are  alto  nuni^n>ui  associations  of  both  sexes,  formed  to  aid  mb- 
iions,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  charitable  purpneee.  The  ni|Mditj,  «rith 
arlach  tbaee  benevolent  institutiona  increase,  maj  be  undentood  60m  these 
focfis.  When  the  teat  was  written,  in  the  samroer  of  1809|  there  wera  thras 
Bible  societies  in  the  United  States,  there  are  now  sixt^r-tliree. 

N.  B.    Eight  more  have  beeo  added  to  the  number  since  this  note  was 


itiao. 

A  great  nnmber  of  autiliarj  societies  have  been  formed  to  promote 
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The  spirit  of  doing  good,  in  these  and  other  ehiritnble 
methods,  has  been  regularly  increasing  here  daring  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  present  state  of  our  moral  and  religious  character  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  more  advantageously  illustrated,  than  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  that  of  our  ancestors.  The  religion  of 
former  times  was  more  sealous,  rigid,  scrupulous,  and  uni- 
form. At  the  same  time  it  was  less  catholic,  gentle,  in- 
dulgent in  lawful  cases,  graceful,  and  amiable.  The  strictncas, 
the  energy,  the  commanding  character  of  their  religion,  we 
have  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Where  they  stood  finnly 
against  the  blast,  we  bend  to  escape  its  force.  Where  they 
watched,  we  are  asleep.  Where  they  fought  manfully,  we 
are  employed  in  parleying.  Where  they  triumphed,  we  are 
satisfied  with  a  drawn  battle*.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
in  some  respects  advantageously  relaxed  firom  their  austerity 
and  rigour.  We  live  more  kindly  and  evangelically  with 
Christians  of  other  denominations.  Our  religious  contro- 
versies are  less  violent ;  and  we  regard  fewer  things  as  funda- 
mental grounds  of  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  they  edu- 
cated their  families  more  virtuously,  regulated  society  with 
greater  skill,  executed  laws  with  more  exactness,  and  settled 

t'ul"i^^  missions,  unci  their  contributions  have  been  very  li'ieral.  Domestic 
niib*>ions  ha\e,  ut  the  same  time,  rapidly  increased.  With  all  tliese  eier^ 
tions  tlie  increase  of  reli);ion,  in  many  ports  of  the  United  States,  has  foae 
hand  in  hand ;  and  nIthouKh  we  are  jet  very  far  behind  the  wishes  of  every 
good  man,  there  is  much,  t ery  much,  which  will  make  the  heart  of  a  good 
man  rejoice  f. 

*  A  moral  society  for  the  state  of  Connecticut,  supported  by  a  considen^ 
ble  nnniber  vf  auiiliary  societies,  has  been  established  since  the  teit  was 
written.  Siverul  societies  under  the  same  title  have  been  formed  in  Mas- 
ftachusctts,  \'cnnont,  and  I  believe  New-Hampehire.  llie  object  of  these 
societies  is  to  oppose  vice,  especially  sabbath-breakiog,  gaming,  profant 
nesc,  and  intemperance.  Their  success  has  already  proved  the  wimIiib  of 
their  institution. 


t  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  labours  of  the  AoiericaB  Bible  society 
had  but  just  commeoced  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  aotbor.  Tiwt 
society,  as  appears  by  their  fourth  annual  report,  published  Blay  1090,  haa 
two  hundred  and  seven  auiiliaries.  The  number  of  Bibles  and  Tcetameots 
issued  the  last  year  exceeded  41/XX>.  The  amoont  of  tbe  leeeipta  by  tbe 
treasurer  was  41,361  doUan  9f  ceolSw^PA 
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Hm  aflyn  of  men  on  a  more  wdid  foonJation,  TbtBj  chfaty 
exhibited  the  magnaninioiWy  we  Iba  gentler  yirtnes.  Own 
are  more  amiable,  bat  leas  firm.  Theirs  were  rough  and  mn 
intiting,  but  more  to  be  relied  on«  In  justice  to  these  ex- 
cellent men,  it  ooght  to  be  added,  that  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  almost  every  thing  in  oor  character,  which  merits 
coounendation*  In  some  respects  we  hare  poUshed,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  instead  of  improving  we  have  impaired  their«]v- 
tem.  Formerly  New-England  was  inhabited  almost  exchi- 
sively  by  two  classes  of  men ;  pablio  professors  of  religion, 
and  men  of  decent,  moral  characters.  The  latter  dass  iini- 
versally  believed,  without  a  doubt,  in  divine  revektion ;  and 
intended  one  day  to  become  religious.  All  of  them,  also, 
regularly  attended  the  public  worship  of  OoA ;  and  almost  aU 
frf*  them  observed  in  thmr  conduct  a  respectful  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  his  word.  Every  immorality  was  regarded 
as  a  crime,  and  confessed  to  be  incapable  of  justification  or 
defence.  When  crimes  were  committed  at  all,  they  wero 
committed  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  in  secresy  and  soli- 
tude, without  a  hope  that  principles  could  be  found  to  palliate 
them,  and  with  a  certainty  of  shame  and  censure  in  ev«ry 
case  of  detection.  They  were  committed  only  under  the 
pressure  of  sudden  or  powerful  temptations^  when  g^ain  be- 
wildered, when  provocation  stung,  and  when  the  mind  was 
goaded  by  passion  or  appetite.  After  the  perpetration,  as  he 
himsdf  perfectly  foresaw,  the  criminal  was  declared  by  the 
universal  voice  to  be  an  offender  against  law  and  a  sinner 
against  God.  He  might  be  pitied,  but  he  was  never  excused. 
He  went,  therefore,  to  tfie  perpetration  with  trembling;  and 
shrunk  from  the  universal  frown,  whenever  he  was  detected. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  you  will  readily  believe,  crimes 
were  rare.  Capital  convictions  were  scarcely  known,  and  a 
eapital  punishment  was  a  prodigy.  In  almost  all  instances, 
also,  the  persons  convicted  were  foreigners.  Inferior  offences, 
though  more  frequent,  were  few,  and  the  stocks  and  the 
winpping-post  had  little  other  use  beside  that  which  was 
BMmitory.  Few  infidels  existed,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
avowed  his  principles. 

The  present  state  of  our  society  is  hi  some  respects  the 
with  that  winch  has  bean  hem  described.     In  others  the 
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variations  are  marked  by  small  shades  of  difference ;  in  otben 
still,  the  diversity  is  sufficiently  evident.  From  the  middle,  or 
neutral  class  of  men,  infidelity  has  received  a  considerable  ae- 
cession  of  recruits.  You  i(ill  not  suppose,  that  these  men 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  infidel  principles*  or  of 
the  falsehood  of  those,  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
They  are  merely  men  who  love  sin ;  and,  without  conviction 
or  evidence,  hail  whatever  will  enable  them  to  perpetrate  it 
in  peace.  They  are  men,  who  conclude  without  reasoning, 
and  resolve  without  inquiry. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  an  infidel  should  not  encourage 
vice  in  others,  as  well  as  foster  it  in  himself.     This  he  does 
without,   as  well  as  with  design.     To  quiet  his  own  con- 
science, he  is  obliged  to  justify  his  conduct  to  others ;  for  the 
countenance  of  others  is  the  only  real  support,  which  he  finds 
either  for  his  principles  or  his  practices.     For  the  same  rea- 
son, also,  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  attack  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  whole  system  of  virtues,  which  they  enjoin.    The  re- 
ligion, which  they  teach,  he  styles  superstition,  enthusiasm, 
and  fanaticism.     In  this  manner  every  infidel  degrades  re- 
ligion in  the  eyes  of  the  little  circle  around  him,   and  em- 
boldens them  to  the  commission  of  sin.    All  his  conduct,  how- 
ever decent,  is#at  the  same  time  vicious;  and  his  example 
becomes  of  course  the  means  of  enhancing  this  corruption. 
Such,  uniformly,  has  been  the  progress  of  vice  here,  wherever 
infidelity  has  had  influence.     Crimes,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, are  now  practised,  avowed,  and  vindicated,  are  made 
the  materials  of  a  jest,  and  gloried  in  as  proofs  of  ingenuity 
and  independence,  which  our  ancestors  knew  only  by  report, 
and  of  which  they  spoke  only  with  horror.     Inferior  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  are  extensively  become  familiar,  and  re- 
garded as  things  of  course.     Loose  men  only  langh  at  them ; 
and  good  men,  discouraged  by  their  frequency,  cease  in  a 
great  measure  to  censure  them  with  severity.    The  man,  who 
fifty  years  since  sunk  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt, 
and  withdrew  from  the  detestation  of  others,  now  clean  his 
brow,  and  lifts  up  his  front,  while  he  repeats  by  rote  the  lati- 
tudinarian  opinions  of  those,  who  have  employed  their  talents 
in  seducing  their  fellow  men  to  guilt  and  perdition.     Of  these 
opinions,  it  is  true,  he  knows  frequently  neither  the  author. 
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the  evidence,  nor  the  meaning ;  but  be  nnderstands  them  tof- 
fidentiy  for  his  own  purpose.  In  other  words,  he  believes 
them  to  be  justifications  of  his  sins ;  and  this  is  all,  which  he 
wishes. 

From  these  and  other  cames  we  have  lost  that  prompt 
energy  in  behalf  of  what  is  right,  and  that  vigorous  hostility  to 
what  is  wrong,  which  were  so  honourable  traits  in  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  spirit,  with  which 
we  resist  wickedness,  is  lang^d,  and  the  measures  are  lax. 

At  the  same  time  piety  has  received  st3l  larger  accessions 
from  the  class  of  decent  men.  Gross  crimes  are  also  still 
rare ;  and  capital  executions  solitary. 

New- Haven  was  settled  in  1638 ;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  years  since.  The  capital  punishments  in  the  county  of 
New-Haven,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  have  aH  been  in- 
flicted here.  The  whole  number  of  these  is  thirteen.  One 
of  them  however  was  inflicted  by  a  court-martial  in  the  time 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  on  a  soldier  in  the  British  service, 
who  was  picked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  Of 
the  remaining  twelve,  five  were  Indians,  and  three  blacks. 
The  remaining  four  were  whites.  The  whites  were  all  ex- 
ecuted within  the  first  twenty-four  years  from  the  date  of  the 
settlement ;  three  of  them  were  bom  in  England,  and  not  im- 
probably the  fourth.  The  first  settlers  of  New-Haven  brought 
with  diem  a  collection  of  peasants  and  servants  remarkable 
for  their  profligacy,  and  of  these  classes  were  the  criminak 
which  have  been  mentioned.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  proof,  that  a  native  of  the  township  or  county  of  New- 
Haven  was  ever  executed,  "^th  small  variations  this  accomt 
wBI  exhibit  the  state  of  New-England  at  large.  The  number 
of  native  inhabitants,  who  have  been  capitally  punished,  has 
lirom  the  beginning  been  extremely  smaD.  In  this  respect 
New-England  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  Scotland  and 
Switaerhnd,  than  to  any  odier  countries  in  die  world. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  probable,  that  the  morals  and  religion 
of  tUs  oonntry,  pardcularly  of  the  ancient  setdements,  may 
without  disadvantage  be  compared  with  those  of  any  odier. 

I  am.  Sir,  8cc. 


LETTER   IV. 


EstaUUkmeni  of  the  P^lic  Worship  of  God  in  Cwnr 

necticuU 

Dear  Sir; 

Thb  religion  of  the  CongregationaliitB,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  New- England,  differs  little  in  ita  dec- 
triues  from  that  of  most  Protestant  countries.  In  its  forms 
and  discipline  it  strongly  resembles  those  of  Scotland.  Holland, 
and  Protestant  Switzerland,  and  still  more  that  of  those 
English  dissenters,  who  are  denominated  Independents  and 
Coiigreg^tionaHsts.  In  several  particulars  it  differs  from  them 
all.  These  I  will  attempt  to  explain  in  an  account  of  the 
religious  system  which  prevaib  in  Connecticut 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  universally  divided  into  parishes, 
each  containing  one  or  more  congregations,  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  laws,  ecclesiastical  societies.  These  societies  are  c<»^ 
porate  bodies  for  various  purposes* 

In  those  parishes,  which  contain  but  one,  the  society  is  con- 
stituted of  all  legal  voters,  who  hold,  generally,  the  scheme  of 
religion  adopted  by  the  society. 

Each  society  is  to  meet  once  a  year,  to  transact  its  legal 
business.  To  render  such  meeting  legal,  notice  most  be  given 
to  the  inhabitants,  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting,  by  the 
societY*s  standing  committee ;  or,  for  the  want  of  soch  oon* 
mittee,  by  the  clerk.  This  meeting  is  empowered  to  choose  a 
moderator,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  standing  committee,  possess- 
ing  the  same  authority  in  society  affiurs  as  the  corresponding 
town  oflScers  possess  in  town  affairs. 

When  thus  met,  the  society  is  also  empowered  to  levy 
taxes,  and  chooae  collectors,  by  a  major  vote  of  the  nunben 
present. 
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PerMNit,  unpoiiened  of  real  estate,  rated  at  nine  doUan 
ineome,  or  personal  estate  rated  at  one  hundred  and 
tkfr^fovr  dollars,  or  exempted  (on  account  of  dissenting^) 
fiom  the  payment  ci  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  usual  wor^ 
•Up,  and  of  the  minister,  and  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  the  churches  in  which  such  worship  is  celebrated,  cannot 
▼ele  or  act  in  societj  meetings.  The  latter  class,  however, 
aro  disqualified  only  so  far  as  these  particular  subjects  are 
coticemed^ 

Persons,  refusing  to  serre  in  die  business  of  the  society, 
are  subjected  to  fines  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  refuse 
im  senre  in  the  business  of  the  town ;  and  the  fines  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society.  Unqualified  persons 
fined  for  voting,  acting,  or  intermeddling  in  society 


I'All  persons,  at  any  time  within  tweire  months  after  arriving 
attllM  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  within  the  same  period 
after  becoming  widows,  or  after  settling  anew  in  any  parish, 
have  Iftorty  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  society,  by  lodging 
their  names  for  this  purpose  with  the  clerk.  In  the  case  of 
MNKenrobnent,  a  son  belongs  to  the  same  society  to  v^ch  his 
fiither  was  attached ;  a  widow  to  that  of  her  husband ;  and 
new  settlers  to  that  which  is  lowest  in  the  list. 

All  persons,  joined  to  a  society,  continue  members,  unless 
tiiey  remove,  or  obtain  leave  of  the  general  assembly,  or  of 
the  society,  to  separate  themselves.  Persons,  however,  who 
soberly  dissent  from  the  worship  celebrated  by  the  ecclesias- 
tieal  societies.  ii|  this  state,  shall,  upon  lodging  a  certificate  of 
their  dissent  with  the  clerk  of  the  society,  be  exempted  firom 
•liaeciflity  tuuss,  so  long  as  they  shall  ordinarily  attend  on  tbi 
werAip  ef  the  church  or  congrq^tion  to  which  they  shall  join 
thenedvee*. 

*  ttnos  tht  dMth  of  Um  author,  a  n«w  constitutioD  has  been  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  At  tome  iropoftant  alterations  have  been  made, 
pMticiilarlj  in  the  pfoiritiou  for  the  support  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
the  article  relatiire  to  religion  b  subjoined. — Pub. 

^  It  being  the  dutj  of  all  men  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Great 
Cieator  and  Pmenrer  of  the  universe,  and  their  right  to  render  that  wofw 
•kip  in  the  mode  most  ooosisteot  with  the  dicutet  of  their  consdencet,  no 
iImII  by  law  be  oonpeUed  to  join  or  support,  nor  be  classed  with,  or 
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Any  society,  by  a  major  vote,  may  call  and  fettle  a  minister, 
and  provide  for  his  support.  A  minister,  so  settled,  is  styled 
in  law  the  minister  of  the  society,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  thb  oflSce.  The  persons,  qualified  to  vote  for 
these  purposes,  are  those  who  have  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
same  society,  rated  at  nine  dollars  annually,  or  are  rated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  in  the  common  list,  or  are 
of  full  age,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  church  in  said 
society.  All  the  members  of  the  society,  and  their  sooeet- 
sors,  are,  as  in  other  corporations,  bound  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority. 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  are  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
real  value  of  the  salary  voted.  For  this  purpose  a  tax  is  an- 
nually granted  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and  proportioned 
on  the  list  in  the  same  manner  as  public  taxes.  Negligent 
collectors  are  to  have  distress  taken  out  against  them  by  the 
society  s  committee ;  and  the  deficiency,  which  is  oocanoned 
by  their  negligence,  levied  and  collected  out  of  their  estates. 
If  the  committee  ne^ect  their  duty  they  are  to  be  fined,  and 
to  pay  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own  estates.  If  the  society 
omit  to  choose  a  collector,  a  select-man,  or  jostice  of  the 
peace,  is  to  appoint  one. 

If  the  society  do  not  agree  with  the  minister  for  his  salary, 
nor  support  him,  the  general  assembly  will  order  him  a  saf- 


to,  uiy  Gcngreg^tioo,  duirchi  or  id^^out  ttrHfltinn  Bal 
every  |ienoo,  now  Mongmg  to  luch  congiregarioo,  chmcb,  or  reUpow  m^ 
sociatioD,  shall  remain  a  roeniber  thereof  until  he  shall  have  teparatad  hioi- 
self  therefrom  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prorided.  And  each  and  evaiy 
society,  or  denomination  of  Christiant  in  this  state,  thall  hara  and  enjoy 
the  same  and  equal  power,  riKhtt,  and  pririlegat,  and  shall  httw  powsr 
and  authority  to  support  and  maintain  the  minislen  or  Isni  >■■  of  char 
respective  denominations,  and  to  build  and  repair  boutet  for  public  wonlap^ 
by  tax  on  the  members  of  any  such  iociecy  only,  to  be  laid  hj  a  major  vote 
of  the  legal  voters  assembled  at  any  society  mw»fln|,  wwaad  and  bald  ao> 
cording  to  law,  or  in  any  other  aiaaner. 

^  If  any  person  shall  choose  to  separate  Ufluelffiemtbaiocialj  or  den^ 
mination  of  Christians  to  which  he  amy  belong  sad  thall  leave  a  wiitSea 
notice  thereof  with  the  dark  of  such  society,  he  shall  ibarwipoB  bo  no 
longer  liable  lor  any  fatore  expenses  which  may  be  iacanad  by  ladi 

socieiv.*" 
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fioiest  maintenaiice,  to  be  paid  by  the  society.  If  a  aociety 
be  without  a  minister  for  a  year,  or  years,  the  general  assem- 
bly will  appoint  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  such  society,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  in  such  society. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  society *s  committee  to  see  that 
these  duties  are  performed,  and  that  the  tax  is  speedily  col- 
lected and  paid,  viz.  within  two  months  after  the  salary  shall 
kive  become  due. 

All  funds,  estates,  and  donations,  given  for  the  suppmrt  of 
the  ministry,  are  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  are  accountable,  and  are  empowered  to  make  all 
proper  contracts,  and  to  use  all  proper  and  necessary  mea- 
lures  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  trust. 

Non-resident  proprietors  of  lands,  lying  in  parishes  con- 
taining more  than  one  society,  are  to  pay  the  tax  on  such 
lands  to  the  society  which  is  lowest  in  the  list,  if  that  society 
•apports  its  minister  by  tax,  according  to  law. 

Such  societies,  as  are  unable  to  maintain  a  minister,  may 
jel»  having  obtained  leave  of  the  general  assembly,  perform 
■milar  duties,  and  enjoy  similar  privileges,  so  far  as  to  obtain 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  accomplish  other  necessaiy 
purposes. 

In  parisbe«»  containing  more  than  one  society,  each  is  con- 
ftilated  by  the  enrolment  of  the  names  of  its  members  with  its 
clerk. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  the  towns  in  the  state  contain 
each  but  one  society.  Such  towns  are  invested  vrith  all  the 
preceding  powers  and  privileges.  In  all  such  cases  the  func- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  society  are  performed  by  those  who 
hold  the  corresponding  tovni  ofiBces.  Thus  the  select-men 
parfonn  Ike  daties  of  a  society's  committee. 

AH  ehodies  and  congregations,  which  form  themselves  in- 
to bodies  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  public  wor- 
ASp  of  God,  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  for  building 
and  repairing  churches,  and  for  every  other  ecclesiastical  por- 
poae,  as  tlie  societies  constituted  by  law. 

Whenever  a  society  shall,  by  a  lawful  vote,  declare  it  ne- 
cessary to  build  a  church,  the  place  on  which  it  shall  stand  it 
ia  be  fixed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and  if  a  society, 
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or  any  part  of  it,  proceed  to  build  before  they  make  appUcft- 
tion  to  said  court,  they  are  to  be  fined  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars. 

If,  after  the  place  is  fixed»  the  society  neglect  to  build 
the  church,  this  court  is  to  notify  the  negligence  to  the  ge- 
nenil  assembly,  who  will  order  a  sufficient  tax  to  be  laid  on  the 
society,  and  direct  the  money  to  be  laid  out  for  this  purpose. 

After  societies  are  formed,  churches  erected,  and  ministen 
settled,  the  law,  for  the  farther  support  of  public  worship,  and 
for  securing  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  sabbath,  requires 
all  persons  to  attend  the  private  duties  of  religion,  and  on  pub- 
lic worship,  if  there  be  any  such  worship,  on  which  they  can 
conveniently  and  conscientiously  attend.  As  there  are  churches 
everywhere  in  the  state,  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles 
asunder,  inconvenience  can  rarely  be  pleaded  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  law  also  forbids  all  secular  business  and 
diversion ;  travelling,  except  for  necessary  or  charitable  pur- 
poses; assembling  in  companies;  going  to  taverns,  and  re- 
ceiving those  who  go  ;  setting  up  warnings,  or  notifications ; 
and  serving  civil  processes  on  the  sabbath.  It  also  forbids  all 
interruptions  or  disturbances  of  public  worship,  and  all  rude 
behaviour  during  its  celebration.  The  penalties,  on  which 
these  offences  are  forbidden,  are  included  between  half  a 
dollar  and  thirty-four  dollars. 

Grand  jurors,  constables,  and  tithing-men,  are  to  inspeet 
the  public  behaviour  of  all  persons  on  the  sabbath,  and  due 
presentment  make  of  all  profiemations  and  breaclies  of  iha 
sabbath. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  to  correct  their  chfldren  for  such 
offences,  on  penalty  of  half  a  dollar. 

Assistants,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  are  to  appiehend  of- 
fenders upon  sight  or  knowledge ;  to  examine,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  coDunand  any  person  to  seize,  arrest,  and  seenre  my 
travellers  on  the  sabbath,  and  to  hold  them  till  judgment  bo 
had  in  the  case. 

Constables,  sheriffs,  and  grand  jurors,  are  to  appfehend, 
without  warrant,  and  to  carry  before  a  justice  of  Ike  peaoe^ 
all  offenders  against  this  law. 

Persons,  refosing  to  obey  die  eommands  of  these  offioei% 
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or  neglecting  to  afTord  them  their  utmost  assistance  to  appre- 
hend and  secure  any  offenders  against  this  law,  are  subjected 
to  the  same  penalties  as  when  refusing  to  assist  sheriffs  and 
constables  in  the  ordinary  execution  of  their  offices. 

Sheriffs,  constables,  and  indifferent  persons  are  empowered, 
on  warrant,  to  pursue  and  apprehend  offenders  against  this 
hiw  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate granting  the  warrant  No  appeal  lies  from  the  sentence 
for  breaches  of  this  act 

'  I  am.  Sir,  Sec. 


ScS 
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Vindication  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Public  Worship 

of  God  l}y  I  jaw. 

Dkar  Sir; 

In  the  proc<*din|^  I^etter  I  have  given  vou,  if  I 
mistuko  not,  a  compl«*tc*  arrount  of  what  hast  been  often* 
though  improperly,  oalloil  the  Ei*oU*siastioal  Establishment  of 
CoiinectiiMit.  This  plinise.  as  applied  to  other  countries*  has 
tisnallv,  if  not  alwavs,  denoted  the  establishment  of  a  nationalp 
or  state  chun*h;  or  the  establishment  of  exclusive  privilege! 
in  the  possession  of  one  class  of  Christians.  To  CoDDectJCUt» 
therefore,  it  can  hiive  no  proper  application ;  because  in  this 
state  all  classes  of  Christians  are  placed  on  the  same  level. 
Formerly  the  case  was  different.  A  relii^ious  establishment 
existed  in  the  colony  of  ('onnecticiit,  antec(*dently  to  the  re- 
volution ;  and  gave  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Congregation- 
alLsts ;  the  class  of  people,  by  whom  it  was  originally  settled. 
This  has  been  changed  for  the  system,  detailed  above.  What- 
ever advantages,  or  disadvantages,  therefore,  may  be  soppoaed 
to  attach  to  religious  establishments  in  the  appropriate  sense. 
they  can  have  only  a  partial  relation  to  the  cHxIesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Connecticut.  The  prim*ipal  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  establishments,  and  the  principal  objections  against 
them,  can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  the  same  imperfect  man- 
ner. In  my  own  view  the  system  might,  in  better  language, 
be  styled  *'  The  legal  establishment  of  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  this  state.'* 

I  have  brought  all  the  parts  of  this  system  into  one  view. 
because  they  are  all  parts  of  a  single  design,  naturally  ex* 
presM'd  by  the  phrase,  adopted  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
and  because  I  wished  you  to  see  them  in  their  connection 
with  each  other.    In  this  scheme  vou  will  see  the  whole 
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try  formed  into  religious  congregations,  styled  ecclesiastical 
•ocieties.  These  societies  are  vested  with  ample  powers  16 
tax  themselves,  to  collect  taxes,  to  hold  property*  to  receive 
donations,  and  to  manage  their  property  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  repairing  churches,  and  maintaining  the  public 
worship  of  God.  This  worship  they  are  required  to  attend, 
chuxhes  they  are  required  to  build,  and  ministers  they  are 
required  to  settle  and  support.  In  doing  these  several  things 
tbey  are  secured,  so  far  as  may  be,  against  intrusion,  oppo^ 
sition,  interruption,  and  even  indecency  from  others.  The 
great  object  in  view,  the  public  worship  of  God,  is  required, 
provided  for,  enforced,  and  defended.  Some  of  the  means, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  are  pointed  out ;  and  all; 
which  can  consist  with^  the  certain  attainment  of  the  object, 
are  left  to  the  societies  themselves. 

Yoo  cannot  but  have  perceived,  that  all  classes  of  Chris* 
tians  are  here  invested  by  law  with  the  same  privileges.  You 
muft  also  have  perceived,  that  ample  provision  is  made  for 
all  those  changes  of  opinion,  and  those  scruples  of  con* 
acience,  which,  where  they  honestly  exist,  are  entitled  to 
tenderness  and  respect ;  for  which  men  very  jealously  claim 
regard;  and  which,  therefore,  demand  regard  from  every 
wise  legislature. 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  by  the  sentence  of  both  reason  and 
revelation  it  ought  to  be,  that  a  legislature  has  a  right  to  es- 
tablish the  worship  of  God ;  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut  has  adopted  a  wise  and  liberal  sys- 
tem for  this  important  purpose.  They  have  done  most  of 
that  which  is  necessary,  and  nothing  which  is  not  necessary, 
to  this  end.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  design,  they 
have  also  placed  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  are 
chiefly  concerned ;  and  left  them  to  the  guidance  of  their  own 
diotce.  At  the  same  time  they  have  made  them  responsible 
to  the  proper  tribunal,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  slate. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  who  contend  against  the . 
interference  of  the  legislature  for  the  *support  of  public  wor* 
thip :  those,  who  consider  it  as  inexpedient ;  and  those,  who 
regard  it  as  unlawful. 

On  this  subject  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume.     It  can* 
Bot  be  tnpposed,  that  I  can  here  discois  it  at  length;  nor 
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Vindication  of  ihe  Egfablishment  of  the  Public  Worsk^ 

of  God  by  Law. 

Dkar  Sir; 

In  the  preceding  letter  I  have  given  you,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  complete  account  of  what  has  been  often, 
thoiis^h  improperly,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of 
Connecticut.  This  phnis(\  as  applied  to  other  countries,  has 
usually,  if  not  always,  denoted  the  establishment  of  a  national, 
or  state  church ;  or  the  establishment  of  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  possession  of  one  class  of  Christians.  To  Connecticut, 
therefore,  it  can  have  no  proper  application ;  because  in  this 
state  all  classes  of  Christians  are  placed  on  the  same  level. 
Formerly  the  case  was  different.  A  religious  establishment 
existed  in  the  colonv  of  Connecticut,  antecedentiv  to  the  re- 
volution ;  and  gave  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Congregation- 
alists ;  the  class  of  people,  by  whom  it  was  originally  settled. 
This  has  been  changed  for  the  system,  detailed  above.  What- 
ever advantages,  or  disadvantages,  therefore,  may  be  soppoied 
to  attach  to  religious  establishments  in  the  appropriate  sense, 
they  can  have  only  a  partial  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  Connecticut.  The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  establishments,  and  the  principal  objections  against 
them,  can  be  applied  to  it  only  in  the  same  imperfect  man- 
ner. In  my  own  view  the  system  might,  in  better  langaage, 
be  styled  "  The  legal  establishment  of  the  public  wonhip  of 
God  in  this  state.'* 

I  have  brought  all  the  parts  of  this  system  into  one  view, 
because  they  are  all  parts  of  a  single  design,  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase,  adopted  in  the  preceding  sentencep 
and  because  I  wished  you  to  see  tbem  in  their  connectioo 
with  each  other.    In  this  scheme  yon  will  see  the  whole  ooan- 
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«p;  and  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  tuned  in 
the  ruins. 

In  aid  of  these  observations  I  allege,  that  no  free  govern^' 
ment  has  ever  existed  for  any  time  without  the  support  of  re- 
ligion. Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  stood  and  fell  with  their 
religion,  false  and  gross  as  it  was ;  because  it  contained  some 
of  those  great  truths,  and  solemn  sanctions,  without  which 
man  can  possess  no  conscience,  exercise  no  virtue,  and  find 
no  safety.  To  their  religion,  Britain,  Switzeriand,  and  the 
United  Netherlands,  have  owed  most  of  their  happiness  and 
their  permanency ;  and  might  say  to  this  celestial  denizen,  in 
every  period  of  their  prosperity,  as  the  devout  and  humble 
Christian  to  his  God,  **  Having  obtained  help  of  thee,  we 
have  continued  to  this  time." 

In  the  history  of  the  globe  there  is  recorded  but  one  at- 
tempt, seriously  made,  to  establish  a  free  government  without 
religion.  From  this  attempt  has  sprung  new  proof,  that  such 
a  government,  stripped  of  this  aid,  cannot  exist.  The  govern- 
ment, thus  projected,  was  itself  never  established ;  but  was 
a  mere  abortion ;  exhibiting  doubtful  signs  of  life  at  its  birth, 
and  possessing  this  dubious  existence  only  as  an  ephemeron. 
During  its  diurnal  life  it  was  the  greatest  scourge,  particularly 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  formed,  and  generally  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Instead  of  being  a 
free,  just,  and  beneficent  system  of  administration,  it  was  more 
despotic  than  a  Persian  caliphate ;  more  wasteful  of  life,  and 
all  its  blessings,  than  an  inundation  of  Goths  and  Vandals. 
Those  who  lived  under  it,  and  either  originated  or  executed 
its  measures,  were  the  authors  of  more  crimes  than  any  col- 
lection of  men,  since  the  termination  of  that  gigantic  wicked- 
ness, from  which  nothing  but  an  universal  deluge  could  cleanse 
this  polluted  world. 

These  evils,  my  antagonist  is  further  to  be  informed,  were 
the  result  of  the  only  experiment,  ever  nmde,  of  erecting  a 
government  without  religion.  They  are  the  only  specimen  of 
the  genuine  efficacy  of  infidelity  and  atheism  on  the  mind 
and  on  the  happiness  of  man,  during  the  only  opportonity, 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  of  possessing  an  unlimited  control 
over  human  affairs.  Until  the  remembrance  of  dva  ezperi- 
ment  shall  have  been  lost,  it  can  never  be  maiim^ 
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Finally,  he  is  to  be  infonned,  that  it  is  wiser,  more  huniaM, 
and  more  effectual,  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punish  dieiil* 
He  is  to  be  told,  what  he  cannot  deny,  that  religion  is  the 
only  great  preventive  of*  crimes ;  and  contributes  more,  in  a 
far  more  desirable  manner,  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  than  the  judge  and  the  sheriflT,  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet 
united.  He  is  to  be  reminded,  that  mankind,  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  added  to  that  of  the  civil  government,  are 
still  imperfectly  governed;  are  less  orderly,  peaceful,  and 
friendly  to  each  other,  than  humanity  must  wish;  and  that» 
therefore,  he  who  wonid  willingiy  lessen  this  influence  is  a 
fool,  he  who  would  destroy  it  a  madman. 

I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  spite  of  this  and  any  other  reason- 
ing, in  spite  of  demonstration  itself,  there  are  men,  who  may, 
and  in  all  probability  will,  say,  that,  however  good  and  useful 
the  public  worship  of  God  may  be,  they  do  not  wish  to  avai 
themselves  of  its  benefits,  and  owe  therefore  no  contribntioni 
to  its  support.  To  these  men  I  reply,  that  he  who  has  no 
children,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  send  his  children  to  school^ 
and  he  who  does  not  use  the  roads  and  bridges  of  his  country^ 
because  he  is  either  necessitated  or  inclined  to  stay  at  home, 
may  on  exactly  the  same  ground  claim  an  exemption  from 
supporting  schools,  roads,  and  bridges.  To  such  an  objector 
it  is  a  suflirient  answer,  that  these  things  enter  into  all  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoys,  and  that  without  them  he  and  his 
countrymen  would  be  hermits  and  savages.  Without  religion 
man  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  beast  of  prey,  and  wastes  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men  with  as  little  remorse  as  the  wolf 
or  the  tiger,  and  to  a  degree  which  leaves  their  ravages  out  of 
remembrance.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  melanrholv  fact,  the 
list  of  individual  enjoyments  is  us  much  more  vahiable  in  a 
community  where  religion  prevails,  than  where  it  does  not,  as 
the  safety,  peace,  and  pleasure  of  civilised  society  are  more 
desirable  than  the  exposure,  discord,  and  misery  produced  by 
the  furious  and  malignant  passions  of  uncultivated  man. 

T)i<»se,  who  consider  the  legislature  in  supporting  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  (lod  us  doins^  that  which  is  unlawful,  foirad  thia 
doctrine  \\\\ox\  what  they  conceive  to  be  revelation.  In  sup- 
port of  it  they  allege  such  things  as  the  following :  that  Christ 
lias  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  worid,  that  the 
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gstei  of  Hell  shall  never  prevail  agaioBt  it,  and  that  he  said  to 
the  apostles,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give ;"  together 
with  various  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 

Every  man,  who  soberly  alleges  scruples  of  conscience  in 
any  case,  has  a  claim  to  be  answered  with  seriousness  and  de* 
Kcaey.  To  this  class  of  objectors,  therefore,  I  answer.  When 
Christ  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  worid,  he  had 
not  even  the  remotest  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  He 
■lerely  replied  to  the  accusation,  which  the  Jews  brought 
against  him  to  Pilate,  viz.  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  king,  and 
Was  therefore  a  rebel  against  the  government  of  Cassar. 

It  is  however  admitted  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world  ;  that,  as  Christ  declared,  it  is 
within  man;  and  that,  as  St.  Paul  declares,  it  consists  in 
"  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost**  But  I 
ask,  what  reference  had  this  to  the  point  in  debate  ?  For  my- 
self I  confess,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  application  of  it  so  far 
as  to  find  any  thing  to  be  answered.  In  the  interference  of 
the  magistrate  to  support  the  public  worship  of  God,  there  is 
not  even  a  reference  to  this  doctrine,  either  friendiv  or  hostile. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  how  man  can  intermeddle  with  the  subject 
at  all,  unless  by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  author  of  regene- 
ration, or  to  be  able  and  disposed  to  resist  the  real  author,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  When  the  public  support  of  the  worship  of 
God  shall  be  shown  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of 
regeneration,  or  to  the  disposition  produced  by  it,  and  thus  to 
oppose  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  will  then  be  a  proper 
time  to  cite  this  text  as  an  argument  against  such  an  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature.  But  should  their  interference  be 
favourable  to  this  great  purpose,  as,  if  we  argue  from  all  hu- 
man experience,  it  must  be,  he,  who  understanding  the  sub- 
ject would  hinder  it,  must  renounce  every  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian. 

**  But  Christ,*"  it  is  said,  "  has  promised,  that  the  gates  of 
Hell  shall  never  prevail  against  his  church ;  and,  as  he  himself 
has  engaged  to  support  it,  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  can 
neither  be  nec€^sar\"  nor  proper."  This  promise  I  believe  with- 
out a  doubt;  but  the  inference  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
question.  The  promise  is  this,  and  nothing  but  this:  that 
there  shall  be,  throughout  the  ages  of  time,  a  chorchW  Chrift 
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in  the  world.  It  contains  not,  therefore,  the  least  encou^ 
ragement,  that  for  any  length  of  time  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
will  exist  in  any  given  country.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
this  promise,  Great  Britain  may  be  the  seat  of  Christianity, 
and  New-England  a  forest  of  savages,  or  a  revelling  house 
of  infidels.  But  the  first  and  great  concern  of  the  people  of 
New-England  is  to  secure  the  blessings  of  this  kingdom  to 
themselves,  and  to  their  posterity.  To  this  object  I  assert,  in 
contradiction  to  the  above  mentioned  inference,  that  the  aid 
of  the  magistrate  is  both  proper  and  necessary.  Miracles 
have  ceased.  The  extraordinary  and  immediately  percep- 
tible agency  of  Christ  in  this  business  cannot  therefore  be 
expected,  and  will  not  be  employed.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done,  except  the  work  of  sane tifical ion,  which  man  cannot  do, 
is  to  be  done  by  man  as  the  instrument  of  his  Maker.  Man 
is  to  "  plant,  and  water  ;*'  and  then,  and  then  only,  is  war- 
ranted either  to  hope,  or  to  pray,  that  "  God  will  give  the  in- 
crease.*' 

Men  are  to  build  churches ;  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel;  to  preach  the  Gospel;  to  settle 
ministers ;  to  support  them  when  they  are  settled ;  to  secure 
to  them  that  support,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  "  providing  for  their  own  households,^  and  thus  be 
safe  from  the  charge  of  having  "  denied  the  faith,  and  being 
worse  than  infidels."  Of  this  safety  there  is  no  other  possible 
foundation  but  a  contract.  Every  contract,  which  is  not  immo- 
ral, or  of  which  the  fulfilment  is  not  impossible,  the  legislature 
of  every  country,  especially  of  every  Christian  countiy,  is  not 
only  authorized,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  bound  to  enforce. 
In  this  manner,  and  in  this  only,  will  they  and  their  children 
be  furnished  with  ministers,  qualified  to  teach  them  divine 
knowledge,  and  to  impress  on  their  hearts  the  duties  of  the 
Gospel.  In  this  manner  only  will  they  secure  themselves 
and  their  children  from  being  left  to  the  guidance  of  ignorant 
men,  who,  instead  of  being  qualified  to  teach,  are  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  learn. 

In  this  manner  will  thev  shut  out  of  the  desk  men,  to 
whom  common  sense  instinctively  cries,  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self.** These  men,  who  in  all  countries  have  been  the  dia- 
tnrbers  of  ecclesiastical  peace  aDd  food  order,  will  in  dua 
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inamier,  and  in  this  only,  be  nienced.  For  no  body  of  decent 
men  will  vote  a  decent  fixed  salary  to  a  person  of  this  cha- 
ractcr. 

Bnt  it  is  said,  that  *'  the  apostles  receired  freely,''  and  were 
eommanded  **  freely  to  give.**  The  apostles,  on  a  miracnlons 
misnon,  and  endued  with  miraonlons  powers,  were  com- 
manded **  to  heal  the  sick,  to  cleanse  the  lepers,  to  raise  the 
dead,  to  cast  out  devils,  and  to  preach,**  as  they  went,  **  say- 
ing, The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.**  The  super- 
natural  powers  by  which  these  nuracles  were  to  be  wrought, 
and  which  they  had  received  freely  from  the  bounty  of  Christ, 
they  were  conmianded  to  exercise  freely  for  die  benefit  of 
tiiose,  by  whom  they  should  be  welcomed  into  their  cities  and 
bouses.  Is  this  the  commission  under  which  ministers  now 
act?  If  it  is,  let  them  obey  its  call,  as  did  the  apostles.  Par- 
ticularly, **  let  them  provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass, 
in  their  purses,  nor  scrip,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  yet 
staves."  According  to  tins  very  commission,  they  are  fbr- 
bidden  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  any,  who  will  not  fiimish  them 
widi  these  things.  Against  those,  who  do  not  perform  this 
duty,  they  are  directed  ''to  shake  ofi*  the  dust  of  their  feet:** 
and  it  is  declared,  '*  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  them.'' 

The  ninth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  has  settled  this  point 
for  ever.  Here  Christ  has  ordained,  that ''  they,  who  preach 
the  Gospel,  shall  live  of  the  Gospel."  To  cut  off  all  debate, 
so  far  as  debate  can  be  cut  off,  St.  Paul  has  sanctioned  the 
ordinance,  that  "  they,  who  preach  the  Gospel,  shall  live  of 
the  Gospel,"  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  express 
injunction  of  Christ,  and  the  authority  of  his  own  inspiration. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  may  not  this  living  be  furnished 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in 
which  it  may.  In  large  towns,  congregations  may  bo  ordi- 
narily gathered,  sufliciently  numerous,  and  suflSciently  fiberal, 
to  build  one  or  more  churches,  and  to  support  one  or  more 
ministers.  In  smaller  towns  this  would  ordinarily  be  impoe- 
tiMe ;  and  I  suppose  the  objector  himself  will  admit,  that  it  is 
at  least  as  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns  to 
have  ministers  as  for  those  of  cities ;  especiallv  as^they  eon- 
slitate  tlie  mass  of  people  in  aH  eotmtries.    In  snoh  towns  tibe 
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whole  burthen  of  supporting  ministers  by  contribution  would 
fall  upon  a  few  individuals.  But  these  could  not  sustain  this 
burthen,  and  ministers,  of  course,  could  not  live.  In  such 
towns,  therefore,  there  will  upon  this  plan  be  no  ministers;  I 
moan  none  such  as  the  Gospel  requires :  "  Workmen  who 
need  not  to  be  ashamed;  who  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth; 
who  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doc- 
trine ;  who  meditate  upon  these  things,  and  give  themselves 
wholly  to  them ;  so  that  their  profiting  may  appear  unto  all.** 

Besides,  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xvi»  has  determined,  that  a  tax  is 
the  rii^ht  and  proper  manner  of  doing  all  this.  In  the  second 
verse,  he  commands  the  Corinthians  "  to  lay  by  them  some* 
what,"  as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow  Christians; 
<<  every  man  as  God  hud  prospered  them.^  Between  con* 
tributions  for  their  fellow  Christians  and  contributions  for 
ministers  there  is  no  moral  difierence.  The  contribution  of 
a  sum,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  God  has  given  men,  u 
a  tax :  for  a  tax  is  nothing  but  a  regular  and  proportional  con- 
tribution. This  proportion  cannot  be  established  bet  by  an- 
thority;  for,  except  by  authority,  men  cannot  be  required 
to  render  an  account  of  their  circumstances.  Nor  can  any 
proportion  approach  so  near  to  equity  as  that,  which  is  formed 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature.  Here,  then,  the  rule 
of  St.  Paul,  the  rule  established  by  God,  is  as  exactly  pur- 
sued as  it  can  be  by  human  wisdom :  and,  if  it  was  a  rigbt 
rule  in  one  ecclesiastical  case,  it  is  a  rule  equally  right  in 
everv  other. 

If  we  look  to  facts;  we  shall  find  the  same  doctrine  sup- 
ported with  illustrious  evidence.  In  the  year  1793  I  was  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
There  were  then,  if  I  do  not  misremember,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  congregations,  belonging  to  this  church,  within  the 
United  States,  south  of  New- England ;  and  two  hundred 
and  nine  congregations  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone.  To 
supply  these  Presbyterian  congregations,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  four  ministers.  In  Connecticut  there  were,  in  the 
year  1790,  237,940  inhabitants,  and  in  the  states  south  of 
Xew  England,  2,920,478.  In  the  year  1798  there  were,  be- 
longing to  the  Presbyterian  church,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
ministers ;  of  whom  tlurty-tliree  were  witbont  any  charge ;  oi^ 
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in  the  language  of  New- England,  were  not  settled  ministen. 
Two  hundred  and  nine  ministers,  therefore,  supplied,  so  far  af 
tbey  were  supplied  at  all,  the  whole  number  of  Presbyterian 
congregations  south  of  New- England.  The  number  of  con- 
gregations at  that  time  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  returns 
were  in  this  respect  imperfect.  These  ministers  supplied  two 
hundred  and  ninety  cons^re&^ations ;  eighty- one  being  what  are 
called  pluralities :  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
vacancies  returned.  Five  presbyteries  made  no  returns  of 
the  vacancies  within  their  bounds.  If  we  suppose  the  va- 
cancies in  these  presbyteries  to  be  eighteen,  the  number  will 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty.  This  number  will  make  the  whole 
four  hundred  and  thirty.  With  this  numerous  train  of  va- 
cancies,  there  were  thirtv  ministers  still,  who  were  unsettled. 
It  follows  irresistibly,  either  that  the  congregations  were  so 
amall  as  to  be  unable  to  support  ministers,  or  so  indifierent  to 
letigion  as  to  be  unwilling. 

The  number  of  vacancies  in  Connecticut,  at  that  time,  I  am 
viable  precisely  to  ascertain.  Twenty  may  perhaps  be  as- 
fumed  as  the  probable  number.  There  were  then,  at  that 
time  within  the  state,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ministers. 

Tn  the  year  1800,  there  were  in  Connecticut  251,002  in- 
habitants ;  and,  in  the  states  south  of  New- England,  4,033,775. 
The  whole  account,  according  to  this  estimate,  will  stand  thus. 

There  were,  in  1798, 
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In  Connecticut,  then,  a  sixteenth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants form  two  hundred  and  nine  congregations,  and  support 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ministers.  Of  these  congrega- 
tions, twenty  were  vacant,  and* five  of  the  ministers  were 
unsettled.  In  the  states  south  of  New-England,  sixteen  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants  formed  four  hundred  and  thirty 
congregations,  of  which  eighty-one  were  pluralities,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  vacant,  or  without  ministers.  The 
Binitten  supported  and  settled  were  two  hundred  and  nine* 
If  thcae  ftatea  contained  congregatioQ8»  and  were  snppliad 
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with  ministers  in  the  same  proportion  as  Coinieetieat«  tlie' 
whole  nnmber  of  congregations  would  be  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four ;  and  the  whole  number  of  ministeis 
settled  and  supported  would  be  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
four.  In  this  estimate  we  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  natural 
consequence  of  establishing  or  neglecting  to  establish  the 
public  worship  of  God  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In  Connec- 
ticut every  inhabitant,  who  is  not  precluded  by  disease  or 
inclination,  may  hear  the  Gospel,  and  celebrate  the  public 
worship  of  God,  ever^^  sabbath*  In  the  states  specified  it  ii 
not  improbable,  that  &  number  of  people,  several  times  aa 
great  as  the  census  of  Connecticut,  have  scarcely  beard  a 
sermon  or  a  prayer  in  their  livej. 

The  only  objection,  which  I  can  foresee,  against  this  esti- 
mate is,  that  although  the  number  of  Presbyterian  congregm- 
tions  in  Connecticut  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than  that  in 
the  states  specified,  yet  this  difference  is,  to  a  great  extent* 
lessened  by  the  superior  proportion  of  congregations,  formed 
by  other  classes  of  Christians  in  those  states.  The  number 
of  Episcopal  congregations  in  Connecticut,  including  twenty- 
six  pluralities,  is  sixty-one;  the  number  of  Baptist  congrega- 
tions sixty-seven ;  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  It  is  doubted  whether  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  congregations,  formed  by  these  and  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  two  fields  of  inquiry,  would  be  materially  different 
from  that  which  has  been  already  given.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  made,  there  being  no  data  from  which  it  may 
be  derived.  I  have  chosen  the  Presbyterian  congregations  at 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  because  the  numbers  were  attainable 
from  returns  in  my  possession. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  state  of  Masiachusetta 
would  have  given  a  result  not  essentially  different 

In  a  happy  conformity  to  this  estimate,  and  the  scheme  hera 
supported,  has  been  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  these  two 
states.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  collection  of  ministers 
in  the  world,  whose  labours  have  been  more  prosperous,  or 
under  whose  preaching  a  greater  proportion  of  those  who 
heard  them  have  become  the  subjects  of  real  piety.  I  know 
of  no  country  in  which  revivals  of  religion  have  been  so  fre- 
qnent,  or  in  proportion  la  the  onaber  of  inhabitai!^  to 
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•hre*  at  in  these  two  states.  God,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  thus  far  manifested  his  own  approbation  of 
the  system.  If  at  the  same  time  we  advert  to  the  peace,  the 
good  order,  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  the  universal 
existence  of  schools,  the  universal  enjoyment  of  the  educa- 
tion which  they  communicate,  and  the  extension  of  superior 
education,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  sober  man  not  to  perceive, 
that  the  smiles  of  Heaven  have  regularly  accompanied  this 
system  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  I  need 
not,  however,  have  gone  any  farther  for  the  illustration  of  this 
tobject  than  to  a  comparison  of  the  states  of  Rhodc^Island 
nod  Connecticut  The  former  of  these,  independently  of 
Providence,  Newport,  and  two  or  three  other  small  towns,  is 
IB  all  these  important  particulars  a  mere  contrast  to  the  latter* 
Tet  these  states  were  planted  by  colonies  from  the  same 
nation,  lie  in  the  same  climate,  and  are  separated  merely  by 
a  meridional  line.  A  sober  man,  who  knows  them  both,  can 
hardly  hesitate,  whatever  may  have  been  his  original  opinion 
coBceming  this  subject,  to  believe,  that  a  legislature  is  bound 
to  establish  the  public  worship  of  God. 

I  am,  Sir,  8lo. 


LETTER   VI. 


Education  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry^  and  Settlement 

of  Clergymen. 

Dkar  Sir; 

Few  subjects,  within  u  moderate  number  of  years, 
have  been  more  frequently  oanvussed  b\  many  Americans  than 
the  character  fuid  privileges  of  the  New- England  clerg} — I 
mean  the  Presbyterians.  Perhaps  no  subject  has  been  envi- 
roned with  more  error,  misrepresentation,  or  abuse.  My  ob- 
servations will  be  confined  to  a  mere  explanation  of  the  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  the  clergy.  It  is  my  wish  to  remove 
misapprehensions  from  the  minds  of  candid  men.  Others  I 
shall  leave  to  themselves.  It  nill  be  unnecessary  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Connecticut  for  this  purpose,  as  the  differ- 
ences between  this  state  and  most  other  parts  of  New-England 
are  not  in  this  respect  very  material. 

The  prepress  of  every  clergyman  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, imtil  he  arrives  at  the  desk,  is  the  following:  — 

From  infancy  to  manhood  his  whole  character  is  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  his  parents,  of  his  schoolmaster,  of  tbe 
parish  in  which  he  is  bom  and  bred,  of  the  government  of  the 
college  in  which  he  is  educated,  of  the  church  to  which  he  is 
united,  and  of  the  clergyman  by  whom  he  is  instructed  in 
theology*.  The  inspection  of  the  parish  is  here  a  serious 
object;  for  in  no  country  is  personal  character  so  minutely 
scrutinized,  or  so  well  known,  as  in  Connecticut.  After  his 
preparatory  studies  in  theology  are  ended,  he  is  licensed  to 
preach;   and  whenever  he  finds  a  congregation  suflEuuentlj 

*  rntil  vkithiD  »  few  Tear«,  there  were  no  iciniiuiriei  for  Um  intrracOon 
of  students  in  tlieulogy  in  New-Englaud.  Pre%iuubly  to  their  eMablishiuenc, 
young  gentlemen,  after  completing  their  collegiate  educatioii,  placed  tben- 
•elvcs  under  the  direction  of  dergrroeD  of  retpecubilit^,  for  the  pnposa 
of  preparing  themtelrw  for  the  mini^tiy.— FmI. 
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pbiing  to  him,  and  tuflkiendv  pleased  with  him  to  render  his 
aeldement  in  it  desirable,  he  is  ordained,  and  has  the  congre* 
gallon  committed  to  his  care.  Daring  every  part  of  this  pro- 
gien  be  is  subjected  to  a  series  of  strict  examinations  concern- 
ing his  character,  condnct,  and  improvements.  Besides  earlier 
investigations  of  this  nature,  he  is  examined  with  regard  to  his 
teaming  and  character,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  a  college. 
Here  he  passes  through  eight  public  examinations,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Before  he 
be  received  into  a  church,  his  Christian  character  is  scm- 
poionsiy  investigated.  Before  he  can  receive  a  licence,  he  is 
agftin  particulariv  questioned  on  this  subject,  and  passes  through 
m  minute  and  comprehensive  examination  concerning  his  ao» 
qoaintance  with  theology,  the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  and 
tfw  talents  which  he  possesses.  If  he  is  approved,  he  receives 
m  licence,  limited  to  six  months,  a  year,  or  sometimes  to  two 
jears.  When  this  licence  expires  he  cannot,  without  being 
disorderly,  continue  to  preach,  unless  it  is  renewed ;  and  it 
wiH  not  be  renewed  unless  his  character  continues  to  be  in- 
oensnrable.  While  he  is  a  licentiate  he  is  under  a  kind  of  daily 
enmination.  His  sermons,  his  elocution,  his  doctrines,  his 
■Miral  and  religious  character,  his  manners,  and  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  all  undergo  a  species  of  ordeal,  both  from  the 
fiiends  and  the  enemies  of  religion. 

When  he  offers  himself  for  ordinadon  he  passes  through  a 
new,  more  solemn,  and  still  more  critical  trid,  conducted  ae* 
oording  to  the  pleasure  of  a  consociatiou  (a  tribunal  hereafter 
to  be  explained),  every  member  of  which  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tntt  his  inquiries  till  he  is  satisfied.  At  this  time  it  is  abso- 
hrtely  necessary,  that  the  candidate  should  appear  unexcep- 
tionable in  his  knowledge,  prudence,  and  piety. 

Before  he  can  become  a  settled  minister  be  b  invited  to 
pioacb,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting,  for  a  moderate 
■amber  of  sabbaths.  Divine  service  in  a  destitute  congregatioiL 
If  both  his  preaching  and  manner  of  life  are  sufficiently  agree- 
able, be  b  invited  to  preach,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  probation ; 
that  is,  to  give  a  fair  and  full  exhibition  of  his  talents  and  dia- 
meter, and  to  disclose  his  views  of  the  principal  doctrines 
oontainad  in  the  Christian  system. 

Sooo  after  this  a  farther  trial  commences.     A  Mtanimg 
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cooiinittea  of  the  association,  within  whose  district  the  societj 
is  included,  assembles  upon  notice  from  the  society's  coi»- 
mittee  to  hear  him  preach  a  lecture,  and  to  converse  with  him 
freely  on  the  topics  mentioned  above.  When  their  inqoiries 
art^  ended,  these  ministers  advise  the  society  to  proceed  in 
the  design  of  givin^r  him  a  call  or  to  desist,  as  they  find  thera 
are,  or  are  not,  any  serious  objections.  After  the  period  of 
his  probation  has  been  sufficiently  extended,  a  legal  meeting 
of  the  society  is  warned,  for  the  announced  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  they  will  invite  bun  to  settle  with  them  in 
the  ministry.  At  this  meeting  every  member  makes  every 
objection  to  the  candidate  and  to  the  proceedings,  which  he 
thinks  proper.  When  the  deliberation  is  ended,  the  question 
is  put  by  the  modenitor.  If  it  is  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
the  quantum  of  his  salary  is  next  decided.  In  this  particubr 
the  society  vote  just  what  they  please,  having  nothing  to  in- 
fluence them  but  their  own  judgment  and  inclinations. 

Immediately  before  this  meeting  of  the  society,  the  chnrch 
assembles  to  determine  whether  they  will  receive  him  as  their 
minister.  As  the  prime  relation  between  a  minister  and  his 
fellow-men  is  his  relation  to  the  church,  it  is  indispensable, 
that  the  question  concerning  this  relation  be  determined  be- 
fore the  subjects,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  can  be 
properly  brought  fom^-ard  for  discussion. 

If  both  the  church  and  the  congregation  unite  in  inviting 
him  to  be  their  minister,  certified  copies  of  their  records,  coin 
taining  all  these  proceedings,  are  transmitted  to  him.  When 
he  has  sufficiently  considered  the  proposals,  he  gives  written 
answers,  which  an^  also  recorded  in  the  public  books  of  the 
church  and  the  society.  If  he  accepts  the  call,  a  day  is  a[^ 
pointed  for  his  ordination.  The  consociation  of  the  district, 
or  a  council  mutually  chosen,  assembles  on  the  morning  of 
the  preceding  day.  He  is  then  examined  in  the  manner  at 
ready  mentioned.  If  the  members  of  the  coancil  are  satisfied 
with  his  answers,  they  proceed  the  following  day  to  hia  ordi- 
nation. The  ])arts  of  this  religious  service  are,  a  psala ;  an 
introductory  prayer;  a  second  psalm ;  a  sermon,  appropriated 
to  the  occasion;  a  consecrating  prayer,  conjoined  i^ith  tlie 
imposition  of  hands  upon  the  candidate ;  a  charge,  in  whieh 
his  daties  as  a  minister  are  explained  and  eigoined,  and  the 
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eharch  and  congregation  solemnly  committed  to  his  care; 
sometimes  another  charge  to  them,  explaining  and  enjoining 
their  corresponding  duties ;  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  in  the  name  of  the  ordaining  council,  as  a  token  of 
their  cheerful  admission  of  him  into  their  Christian  fraternity, 
and  to  the  office  and  privileges  of  a  minister;  a  concluding 
prayer;  a  third  psalm,  or  an  anthem;  and  the  evangelical 
blessing. 

In  all  the  votes  above  mentioned  a  large  majority  mutft 
coincide.  Three-fourths  constitute  the  smallest  proportion, 
which  in  any  ordinary  case  can  be  supposed.  Often,  the 
opposition  of  a  small  number  of  respectable  individuals  will 
be  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  council  for  postponing,  and  in  the 
etid  declining  the  ordination. 

After  a  minister  is  settled,  his  conduct  is  watched  with 
more  attention  than  that  of  anv  other  man.  He  must  not 
only  be  substantially  free  from  censure,  but,  like  the  wife  of 
Ciesar,  UBsn8pectc^d ;  uniting  and  exemplifying  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  harmlrssness  of  the  dove. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigidness  of  the  laws,  heretofore  re- 
lated, and  the  apparent  security  which  they  furnish  to  biro, 
be  holds  his  place  in  the  congregation,  which  settled  him,  and 
die  living  attached  to  it,  by  a  more  precarious  tenure  than 
that  of  almost  any  othrr  man.  Should  a  very  moderate  num- 
ber of  his  parishioners,  should  even  an  individual  of  peculiar 
consequence  become  opposed  to  him,  it  may  in  the  end  be 
the  cause  of  his  removal.  His  living  in  the  mean  time  fup- 
nishes  barely  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The  average  salary 
of  ministers  in  Connecticut,  including  all  tho  |)erquisites  an- 
nexed to  it,  does  not,  I  believe,  exceed  four  hundred  dollan. 
There  are,  perhaps,  from  six  to  ton  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  I  know  of  but  one,  which  amounts  to  eleven 
hmdiad  dollars.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  pubHe 
tentiBient  demands,  that  a  minister,  in  his  dress  and  manner 
of  living,  should  appear  as  a  gentleman ;  and  that  the  price 
of  all  the  means  of  subsistence  has,  during  tho  last  twenty-two 
yeais^,  been  doubled ;  it  must  be  seen,  that  such  a  salary  is 
adEcieotly  stinted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

•  1816. 

2d  3 


LETTER  VII. 


Influence  of  the  Clergy  in  Connecticut:   its  Nature  amd 

Derivation. 

Dkar  Sir; 

Th  e  powers  of  a  clergyman,  about  which  bo  much 
has  been  lately  said,  are,  a  power  to  marry  within  the  countj 
in  which  he  lives ;  and  a  power,  when  he  is  chosen,  to  pre- 
side cis  moderator,  or,  when  he  does  not  preside,  to  Tote  in 
ecclesiasticid  meetings,  where  none  but  ecclesiastical  sabjecti 
are  considered.  In  the  meetings  of  his  own  church  he  is  the 
moderator  ex  officio.  I  doubt  not  but  a  multitude  of  those, 
who  read  this  declaration,  will  read  it  with  astonishment 
Hardly  will  they  believe,  that  the  formidable  stories,  the 
alarming  suggestions,  which  have  been  so  often  reiterated 
concerning  the  New- England  hierarchy,  can  have  grown  out 
of  these  puny  things.  Yet  these  are  the  only  powers  of  a 
New- England  clergyman.  Let  the  men,  who  have  uttered 
these  suggestions,  blush  over  this  account,  if  a  remaining 
solitary  drop  of  crimson  yet  wanders  through  their  cheeks. 

Whence  then,  it  will  he  asked,  is  all  that  clerical  conse- 
quence, about  which  such  a  multitude  of  tongues  have  been 
so  long  busied  I  That  it  exists  in  some  degree  cannot  be 
doubted ;  or  it  could  not  have  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
much  obloquy,  or  even  of  discussion.  I  will  answer  the  qnet- 
tion  frankly.  The  real  weight  of  clergymen  in  New-England» 
particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  consists  wholly 
in  their  influence ;  an  influence  derived  firom  tbeir  oflfee  and 
their  conduct 

Their  oRice  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  sacred ;  initt- 
tuted  by  God  himself;  eminently  useful  to  the  present,  and 
immensely  important  to  the  future  well-being  of  "»«m^"*il 
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There  b  something  so  reasonabie  in  the  conscionsnesii  of  ao 
intimate  and  permanent  connection  between  rational  creatures 
and  their  Creator,  and  a  conviction  of  the  duties  owed  by 
^m  to  him  and  to  each  other;  something  so  self-reeom- 
mendatory  in  virtue,  and  so  intuitively  odious  in  sin ;  some- 
thing so  rational  in  accountableness,  so  irresistible  in  the  de- 
cisions of  conscience,  and  so  probable  and  awful  in  the  idea 
of  a  future  retribution;  that  the  mind,  left  to  its  own  views, 
onbiasscd  by  adventitious  prejudice,  unperplexed  with  so- 
phistry, and  unhardened  by  habitual  wickedness,  will  admit 
ail  these  things  of  course ;  and  will  scarcely  think  of  opposing 
either  their  evidence  or  their  influence.  He,  who  with  a  cha- 
racter known  and  approved  approaches  the  mind  with  fair, 
frequent,  and  solemn  injunctions  on  these  amazing  subjects, 
will,  therefore,  be  respected  instinctively.  When  in  addition 
to  this  he  comes  as  a  messenger  of  God ;  authorized  by  him 
to  explain  them  to  the  understanding,  and  to  impress  them  on 
die  heart;  from  a  book,  written  by  the  Divine  finger;  on  a 
day,  in  a  place,  and  on  an  occasion,  made  sacred  by  the  same 
Law-giver,  and  accompanied  by  ordinances  supremely  affect- 
iog ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  bo  an  object  of  vene- 
ration. 

To  this  reverence,  high  endearment  will  be  added,  of  course, 
by  his  presence  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness, and  at  the  bed  of  death.  The  man,  who  is  always  em- 
ployed in  mitigating  distress,  administering  comfort,  and  aiding 
the  return  of  serenity,  cannot  but  be  hailed  as  a  friend  of  no 
common  character.  Other  men  ore  from  necessity  more  or 
less  employed  in  originating  or  enhancing  trouble  to  some  or 
other  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  although  occupied,  periiaps, 
in  their  duty,  and  praise-worthy  for  performing  it,  are  yet  by 
die  ordinary  association  of  ideas  regarded  as  sources  of  pain. 
A  minister  is  active  only  in  the  production  of  enjoyment,  or 
llie  alleviation  of  suffering. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  every  man's  minister.  Between 
Urn  and  each  of  his  parishioners  a  relation  subsists,  found  in 
DO  other  case.  From  this  relation  arises  an  interchange  of 
affectioDs  and  oflSces  wholly  peculiar,  strongly  endearing,  soon 
naadcfud  habitual,  and  earily  regarded  as  indiapeniable.     He 
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is  the  common  friend ;  the  common  peace-maker ;  the  com- 
mon father ;  the  general  solicitor  of  charity  for  the  poor,  of 
assistance  to  the  sick,  and  of  relief  to  the  suffering;  the  ge- 
neral instructor  of  the  children  in  wisdom  and  piety;  and,,  ia 
the  beautiful  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  the  shepherd,  who 
guides  the  flock,  and  walks  before  them  in  the  way  to  Hea- 
ven. 

To  these  means  of  influence  his  learning:,  prudence,  and 
personal  character,  make  an  important  addition.  By  these  he 
is  pliu^ed  in  a  superior,  and,  what  is  not  true  of  any  other 
man,  an  uninvidious  light.  He  is  no  man's  rival  in  the  chase 
for  honour  or  wealth.  The  miser  may  make  his  bargains,  and 
th(>  candidate  compass  his  election,  without  fearing  any  com- 
petition from  him.  In  his  place,  ofiice,  and  pecuniary  circmn- 
stances,  he  is  fixed  ;  and  they  will  neither  be  coveted  nor  ei^ 
vit»(l  bv  others. 

I'inally,  he  miu^t  possess  an  unspotted  character.  The  cha- 
meter  of  a  cU*rgyman  in  this  country,  like  that  of  the  delicate 
sex,  is  enclosed  by  mounds,  which  he  cannot  safely  pass;  al- 
though he  sees  them  daily  passed  without  the  least  injury  to 
themselves  l)y  other  men  of  fi&ir  reputation.  These  form  a  le- 
curit y  to  him  of  hi;-  h  importance,  as  they  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  danger.  Watched  by  every  eye,  and  exposed  to 
the  censures  of  every  tongue,  he  is  compelled  to  be  on  his 
guard.  Should  he  trespass,  therefore,  beyond  the  haltingB  of 
mere  human  infinnity,  he  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  very  inat* 
tentiv<»,  or  very  imprudent. 

l>om  these  observations  you  will  easily  perceive  the  true 
state  of  this  subject.  The  clergy  of  Connecticut  have  no 
power,  but  they  have  much  influence ;  an  influence,  which 
every  sober  man  must  feel  to  be  altogether  desirable  in  eveiy 
community.  It  is  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Cler- 
gymen hero  :ir<'  n*spected  for  what  they  are,  and  for  what  they 
do ;  and  not  for  any  thing  adventitious  to  themselves  or  their 
office.  Miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  state  of  that  society, 
in  which  character  and  conduct,  known  and  approved,  ful  of 
th<>ir  proper  influence  ;  for  plainly  no  means,  hitherto  famisbed 
by  the  providence  of  God,  have  so  happily  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.     Order  and  peace  have  hitherto  becA 
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bliBhed  ehfaer  by  force  or  persuasion,  by  power  or  by  iaflaen^e. 
Wbo  wooM  not  ratber  hare  his  own  children  infloenced'to  be-^ 
have  well  than  punished  for  behaving  ill  ?  Who,  that  <sm 
chum  the  name  of  a  man ;  who,  that  cherishes  a  particle  of 
the  humanity,  which  derives  its  appellation  firotn  thdt  name ; 
vKIl  not  rejoice  to  see  crimes  prevented  by  the  desk  rather 
than  rewarded  by  the  gibbet?  Who  >¥oald  npt  fiather  see 
diorches  crowded  than  gaols?  Happily  for  themselvea  alid 
Ifaeir  children,  the  people  of  tins  state  have  chosen  rather  txr 
prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the  effldacV  of  reUgiotni 
instruction,  than  to  expect  either  refonmition  or'  geod  order 
firom  the  terrors  of  the  dungeon  or  the  halter. 

Let  mc  solicit  you  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  care  and 
caution,  used  from  the  beginning,  in  introdnbing  a  candidate 
into  the  ministry.  Let  me  then  ask  you,  Aether  inlnny  bosi* 
aess  of  human  life  you  have  known  more  prudent,  or  more  e^ 
fectoal  expedients  employed  {  Is  not  the  utmost  secnrity  here 
attainted  of  receiving  only  the  proper  candidates  ?  If-  these 
measures  will  not  ensure  a  learned,  pious,  and  faithful  ministry, 
what  will ! 

.  The  ministry  here  b  safe,  abo,  from  the  temptations  pre- 
sented in  several  other  countries  by  rank  and  opulence.  I 
am  far  from  believing,  that  rank  and  opulence  necessarily  con- 
duct those,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  to  criminal  conduct. 
I  well  know,  that  many  such  persons  have  been  distinguishecl 
for  their  wisdom  and  piety.  But  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
these  splendid  objects  involve  serious  temptations.  Yon  will 
also  admit,  that,  where  they  are  annexed  to  places  of  any  kind> 
the  votaries  of  wealth  and  splendour  wiH  covet,  and  not  un- 
frequently  obtain  these  places.  It  is  here  believed,  and  I  think 
with  no  small  appearance  of  reason,  that  g.'eat  secular  enjoy- 
ments would  open  the  desk,  in  spite  of  every  prrvcaution,  to 
the  intrusion  of  loose  and  woridly  men.  But  no  devotee  i6 
wealth  or  honour  will  be  alhired  into  this  office  by  the  salary 
connected  with  if,  or  the  tenure  on  which  it  is  holden.  I 
neither  deny  nor  doubt,  that  the  former  is  too  small,  and  the 
latter  too  precarious.  As  both  are,  however,  there  is  proba* 
Uy  BO  dass  of  men  more  unblameable  than  the  clergy  of 
CenileetScut. 
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Yoa  are  not  to  conclude,  from  any  thing  which  I  have  hera 
said,  that  ministers  do  not  in  the  great  body  of  instances  con- 
tinue firmly  fixed  in  the  places  where  they  are  originally  set- 
tled. Almost  all  of  them  continue  in  their  stations  doling  life, 
unless  when  they  are  voluntarily  exchanged  finr  others. . 
fact,  however,  has  its  foundation  chiefly  in  the  manMiB 
habits  of  the  people.  Ministers  and  school-masters,  to  a  great 
extent,  form  the  manners ;  and  the  manners  support  the  mi- 
nisters and  school-masters.  Hence  the  situation  of  ministers 
is  justly  asserted  to  be  stable  and  permanent ;  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  their  whole  number,  probably,  terminatiBg  Kfe 
where  they  were  originally  settled,  as  in  most  parts,  and  per- 
haps in  any  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  greatest  source 
of  separation  between  ministers  and  their  people  is  the  small- 
ness  of  their  salaries ;  and  this,  I  confess,  tlureatens,  at  the 
present  expensive  period,  a  more  numerous  train  of  evils  than 
have  hitherto  been  known  of  a  similar  nature  in  New-Eng- 
land*. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


*  There  ib  an  evil  relndvc  to  this  subject,  luid  thnt  of  no  fmall  iiuig;iu- 
tudc,  which  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country  nsce  the  con- 
menceinenc  of  the  American  revolution.  During  the  progress  of  that  event, 
the  salaries  of  minbters,  which  had  before  furnished  them,  generally  at  least, 
a  decent  subsistence,  dwindled  to  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the  oooti- 
neiitnl  currency.  The  poverty  of  the  country,  prinluccd  by  a  war  of  eight 
yean,  prevented  the  mischief  from  being  remedied,  cicept  in  part,  fur  a 
r<>n<iderab)e  period.  As  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  increased,  the  sal^ 
ries  of  ministers  were  enlarged,  particularly  of  such  as  were  then  senled, 
with  a  design  to  make  them  adequate  to  their  maintennnce.  llie  war  in 
Europe  introduced  a  total  change  into  the  economical  atfairs  of  this  coun- 
try. 'l*he  prices  of  labour,  and  of  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  were  suddenly  doubled  and  trebled.  Salaries  of  coarse  sunk 
again,  in  their  real  value,  to  one  half,  and  one  third,  of  their  original  valne. 
Famiers,  v«ho  in  most  places  constitute  the  body  of  parishioners,  and  whoan 
funns  still  supply  them  with  the  same  means  of  supporting  their  frnulies, 
are  almost  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  difference  of  the  expense  of  living 
creatt  d  by  this  state  of  things.  Men  of  this  class  rarely  make  any  calculn- 
tions  concerning  the  subject ;  and,  from  mere  ignorance,  are  with  great  r^ 
luctance  induced  to  believe  the  real  state  of  the  fact.  Accoidingly,  tooM 
oi'  th<'m  within  my  knowledge,  having  had  such  caleulations  pmnntftd  to 
them,  have  confessed  their  mistakes  concerning  the  subject,  and  totoVy 
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flMirvitwt  umI  wntmuum.  It  it  nmooMy  beli«v«d»  llwt  Miefa 
woold  be  ibe  cundttct  of  rtrj  many  others,  were  tbejr  to  potseie  the  Hune 
adveotaget  for  fbrmiiig  » just  estinuue. 

From  tbis  state  of  things  it  has  arisen,  that,  although  sabries  hare  been 
saterially  increased  in  their  nominul  Yaloe,  their  real  Taloe,  at  means  of 
Mi^  bnt  been  maiaisally  Itsaened.  Flroai  the  colooiMitian  of  iIm  etMrtiy 
it-tbe  year  176S,  the  stipends  of  minittertv  inclndiog  all  the  means  which 
tl^j  possessed  of  supporting  and  educating  their  fiunilies,  were  battar, 
tbrougboot  ibe  country  at  laige,  than  they  have  been  at  any  subsequent 
peiiod^ 


*  Ac  the  present  time  (1890)  the  sipenss  of  Uving  is  mooli  Isssanady  and 
tlmfakiaof  salaiiatisproportiooalljf  incraated.— Jak 


LETTER  VIII. 


Confession  of  Faiih,  aiid  Articles  of  Church  DiMcipKne^ 
(Kjretd  to  at  Sat/brook,  im  1708,  by  the  DeUgates  of  the 
Churches.     History  of  ike  Proceedings  relative  to  this 

Subject.     Observations. 

Dear  Sir; 

On  tliH  9th  of  S^'ptenber,  1708,  the  elders  and 
mossen^ers  of  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  in  New-Eu^aiid, 
by  virtue  of  the  appointment  and  encouragement  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  convened  by  deleuation  at  Savbrook,  and  una- 
nimously  agreed,  "  That  the  confession  of  faith,  owned  and 
consented  unto  by  the  elders  and  messengers  assembled  at 
Boston,  in  New-England,  May  13th,  16h0,  being  the  ?(econd 
session  of  that  synod,  be  n^commended  to  the  hononrable  g(^- 
neral  assembly  of  this  colony,  at  their  next  session,  for  their 
puMic  testimony  thereto,  as  the  faith  of  the  church  of  this  co- 
lony ;  which  confession,  together  with  the  heads  of  union,  and 
articles  of  the  administration  of  church  gOTemment,  herewith 
emitted,  were  presented  unto,  luid  approved  and  established 
by  the  said  general  assembly  at  New-Haven,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1708." 

The  confession,  here  alluded  to  and  adopted,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions. 

At  the  same  time,  this  synod  agreed  unanimously  upon  ar- 
ticles for  the  administration  of  church  discipline  in  the  churches 
of  the  colony.  Such  of  these  articles  as  are  of  importance  to 
my  design,  and  as  will  be  snflScient  to  give  you  a  just  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  scheme  agreed  upon  by  these  good 
men,  1  will  summarily  exhibit,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their 
own  words.  They  acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  catholic  churehp 
comprehending  all  who  are  united  to  Christ,  whether  in  Han- 
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or  on  Earth,  but  diaclann  the  notion  of  a  eatfaolk  TinUe 
charch,  collected  under  a  visible  common  head,  in  this  wotU. 

They  agree,  that  particular  societies  of  Tisibie  saints,  sta- 
tedly joined  together  for  communion  in  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  are  particular  churches,  and  areta  be  oimed  by  each 
other  as  instituted  churches  of  Christ,  though  diflTering  in  ap- 
prehensions and  practice  in  some  lesser  things. 

That  none  shall  be  admitted  as  members  but  such  as  are 
knowing  and  sound  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  without  scandal  in  their  lives ;  and,  to  a  judg^ 
■lent  regulated  by  the  word  of  God,  are  pei^ns  of  visible  fao- 
Uness  and  honesty,  credibly  professing  cordial  subjection  to 
Joi»us  Christ, 

A  competent  number  of  such  persons,  declaring  their  con- 
sent and  agreement  to  walk  together  in  the  ordinances  of 
Christ,  become  a  church.  The  members  of  such  a  church 
ovght,  as  far  as  may  be,  te  live  near  one  another. 

Every  such  church  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  officers ; 
and,  being  furnished  with  them  agreeably  to  the  Gospel,  has  a 
right  to  exercise  government,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  ordinances 
of  worship  within  itself,  it  belongs  to  Uie  pastors,  and  other 
elders  of  ever}*  particular  church,  if  such  there  be,  to  rule  and 
govern  ;  and  to  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  Gospel.  Professors  are  bound,  when  they  hawe  an 
opportunity,  to  join  themselves  as  fixed  members  to  some  par- 
ticular church ;  and  to  continue  steadfast  with  the  said  church; 
its  ministry,  and  ordinances,  until  regularly  dismissed  and  re- 
eommended  to  another. 

Ministers  ought  to  be  endued  with  competent  learning  and 
ministerial  gifts,  as  also  with  the  grace  of  God ;  to  be  sound 
in  judgment ;  not  novices ;  without  scandal ;  and  such  as  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Ordinarily,  none 
ought  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  but  such  as 
are  called  and  chosen  to  it  by  a  particular  church. 

In  the  business  of  calling  and  choosing  a  pastor,  every  such 
church  ought  to  consult  and  advise  with  pastors  of  the  neigi^ 
bonring  congregations.  After  such  choice  and  advice,  the 
candidate  is  to  be  duly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  kb  office 
over  the  church,  by  which  he  has  been  called.  Candidates 
for  the  owuitrr  ought,  m  *ogdi|iary  cases,  lo  give  proof  of 
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their  g^ifts,  and  fitness  for  the  ministry,  to  ministen  of  known 

abilities. 
Ecclesiastical  censures  are  admonition    and  excommimi- 

cation. 

Admonition,  in  case  of  priTate  oSences,  is  to  be  peifonaed 
according  to  Matt,  xviii,  15,  16,  17 ;  and,  in  case  of  public 
offences,  openly  before  the  church.  If  the  ofiender  is  peni- 
tent, all  farther  proceedings  cease ;  if  not,  after  all  due  means 
have  been  used  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  he  is  to  be  ex- 
communicated. 

If  a  member,  not  otherwise  scandalous,  fully  withdraw  and 
separate  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  the  church 
may  justly  declare  itself  discharged  of  any  farther  inspection 
over  him. 

Particular  churches  ought  to  exercise  care  and  tendcmem 
towards  each  other. 

Pastors  ought  to  have  irequent  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  each  other. 

No  particular  church  is  to  be  subordinate  to  another ;  and 
no  church,  nor  its  oflScers,  are  to  exercise  power  over  another 
church  and  its  oflScers. 

Members  of  a  particular  church  may  have  communion  with 
another  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  except  when  lying 
under  some  imputation. 

No  church  is  to  blamed  for  its  proceedings  by  another,  nn- 
til  after  it  shall  have  been  heard. 

The  oflSce  of  a  deacon  is  of  Divine  appointment ;  and  it  b^ 
longs  to  that  oflice  to  receive,  lay  out,  and  distribute  the  alms 
of  the  church,  by  the  direction  of  the  pastor  and  brethren,  if 
need  be. 

Some  persons  believe  that  there  is,  and  some  that  there  ii 
not,  such  an  oflSce  as  that  of  ruling  elders.  The  synod  de* 
clared,  that  this  diflTerence  of  opinion  should  make  no  toench 
among  themselves. 

In  weighty  and  diflicult  cases,  ministers  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  both  the  elders  and  members  of  particular  churches 
ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their  judgments,  and  not 
to  dissent  therefrom  without  apparent  grounds  from  the  word 
of  God. 
We  think   ourselves  obliged  to  pray  continiinlly  for  tkn 
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Uettiqg  of  €h>d  upon  oar  mien.  We  oaght  to  yield  tbeai 
tabjection  aDd  support.  If  they  please  at  any  time  to  call  t(K 
getter  aay  number  of  us,  and  require  an  aceooiit  of  our  af- 
faiiBy  and  the  state  of  our  congregations,  we  shall  most  readily 
express  all  dutiful  regard  to  them  herein; 

As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient,  that  a  cfamrch  acknowledge 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part 
of  those  commonly  called  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eiigland» 
or  the  confession  or  catechism,  shorter  or  larger,  compiled  by 
die  assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  confession  agreed  on  at 
the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bear  a  Christian  respect  to  all 
Chrbtians,  according  to  their  several  ranks  and  stations,  though 
not  of  our  persuasion  or  communion. 

To  those,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  vicious  conversation,  we  will  endeavour  to  ex* 
plain  the  doctrine  of  life,  and,  to  our  utmost,  persuade  them 
to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Such,  as  appear  to  have  the  essential  requisites  to  church 
eooimunion,  we  shall  willingly  receive  them  in  the  Lord,  not 
troubling  them  with  disputes  about  lesser  matters. 


Articles  for  the  administration  of  church  discipGne,  unani- 
RMUsly  agreed  upon  by  the  synod  at  the  same  time  and  place : — 

The  elder  or  elders  of  a  particular  church,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  brethren,  are  to  exercise  the  discipline  of  the 
Ootpel  in  relation  to  all  scandals  that  fall  out  within  the  same. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  advice  should  be  asked  of  the  elders  in 
the  neighbourhood,  before  they  proceed  to  censure. 

The  churches  shall  consociate  for  mutual  assistance  in  their 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  pastors  and  churches  of  a  county 
ihall  form  one,  or,  if  they  judge  meet,  more  than  one  con- 
sociation. 

An  cases  of  scandal  within  the  consodational  limits,  when 
there  shall  be  need  of  a  council  for  the  determination  of  tteni« 
shall  be  brought  before  the  consociation. 

Nothing  shall  be  deemed  an  act  or  judgment  of  a  001 
tlon,  which  hath  not  a  major  port  of  the  elden 
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such  ^  Dumber  of  the  messengers  or  delegates  present,  as  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  (he  whole. 

A  trial  before  a  consociation  shall  be  final ;  and  the  conso- 
ciation shall  see  their  judgment  duly  executed  agreeably  to 
the  word  of  God. 

If  any  pastor  and  church  refuse  conformity  to  such  a  judg- 
ment, they  shall  be  reputed  guilty  of  scandalous  contempt, 
and  the  sentence  of  non-communion  shall  be  declared  against 
them ;  and  the  churches  are  to  approve  of  the  said  sentence 
by  withdrawing  from  the  communion  of  such  pastor  and 
church. 

If  anv  case  of  difficult v  shall  arise  in  anv  church,  the  churcK. 
or  the  minister  or  member  aggrieved,  shall  apply  to  the  conso- 
ciation to  which  said  church  belongs,  which,  if  they  see  cause, 
shall  thereupon  convene,  hear,  and  det(*rmine  the  case.  If 
the  consociation  shall  judge  it  best,  they  may  call  upon  an- 
other consociation  in  the  same  county  ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  in 
a  neighbouring  county,  to  sit  with  them ;  and  this  united  body 
shall  hear,  judge,  determine,  and  fmally  issue  such  case  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God. 

A  particuhu-  church,  in  which  any  difficulty  shall  arise,  may 
call  the  consociation  to  which  it  belongs,  before  a  sentence  is 
pronounced.  But  this  may  not  be  done  by  an  off'ending  bro^ 
ther  without  consent  of  the  church. 

Kvery  church  may  choose  one  or  two  delegates  to  represent 
them  in  the  consociation,  who  are  to  stand  until  others  shall 
be  cliosen. 

Consociations  have  power  to  adjourn  themselves,  as  need 
shall  be,  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  their  first  session,  and 
no  longer.  The  moderator  of  a  consociation,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  any  two  ministers  belonging  to  it,  may  summon 
a  special  meeting ;  or,  in  case  of  the  moderator's  death,  two 
ministers  of  the  consociation  shall  have  the  same  power. 
Kvery  consociation  is  i-inpowered  to  form  rules  for  its  own 
proceedings.  A  person,  regularly  complained  of  to  a  con- 
sociation, or  a  witness  to  such  complaint,  being  regularly  no- 
tified to  appear,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  specified,  shall,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  be 
given  to  the  consociation,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  scandalous 
contempt 
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Tbe  minislers  of  each  coniily  shall  be  ftrmed  hrto  one  or 
mme  aMociationt,  as  they  shall  see  cause;  shall  asaeabb 
twice  a  year  at  least,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shaB 
appoint*  to  ooQsalt  coocerniog  the  duties  of  their  ofiicei  and 
the  oommon  interest  of  the  churches ;  shall  consider  and  re^ 
solve  questions  and  cases  of  importance,  presented  by  theB»« 
selves  or  others ;  and  shall  have  power  to  examine  and  reoom* 
mend  (i.  e.  to  license)  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

The  said  associated  pastors  shall  take  notice  of  any  among 
themselves,  accused  before  them  of  scandal  or  heresy;  shall 
examine  the  matter  carefully ;  and»  if  they  find  just  occasion^ 
shall  direct  the  calling  of  the  consociation,  where  such  of- 
fenders shall  be  duly  proceeded  against. 

The  said  associated  ministers  shall  be  consulted  by  desti* 
tute  churches,  belonging  to  their  association;  and  shall  re- 
commend to  them  such  persons  as  may  be  fit  to  be  called 
and  settled  in  the  ministry  among  them,  and  if  such  destitute 
churches  shall  not  seasonably  call  and  settle  ministers  among 
them,  the  said  associated  pastors  shall  lay  such  cases  before 
the  general  assembly;  that  they  may  take  such  order  con- 
eeming  them  as  shall  be  found  necessary  for  their  peace  and 
edification. 

It  is  recommended  as  expedient,  that  all  the  associations  of 
tUs  colony  meet  in  a  general  association,  by  their  respectifo 
delegates,  one  or  more  out  of  each  association,  once  a  year; 
the  first  meeting  to  be  at  Hartford  at  the  time  of  the  general 
election,  next  ensuing  the  data  hereof;  and  so  annually,  in 
all  the  counties  successively,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
said  delegates  in  their  annual  meeting  shall  appoint 

You  have  here  the  system  of  faith,  communion,  and  did* 
dpHne,  unanimously  adopted  by  a  synod,  formed  by  delegatiflii 
of  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the  colony  of  Connectioiit* 
A  short  history  of  this  subject  will  place  it  in  a  more  conspi* 
euons  ligbt 

The  trustees^ Tale  college,  being  met  at  Guilford,  Mai^oh 
17th,  1708,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  ministers;  profotmg 
to  haTe  a  geaeral  synod  of  all  the  churches  in  the  colony,  to 
giire  tbehr  joint  consent  to  a  confession  of  faith,  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  synod  in  Boston  in  1680. 
Thb  pioposal  was  universaBy  aoeeptaUe ;  and  the 
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and  churches  of  the  several  counties  met  in  voiuntarj  conao- 
ciation,  and  gave  their  consent  to  the  Westminister  and 
Savoy  confessions  of  faith ;  and  agreed  upon  certain  rules  of 
union  in  discipline,  which  were  designed  to  be  preparatory  to 
a  general  synod.  Still  there  was  no  visible,  acknowledged, 
and  authoritative  bond  of  union  among  them ;  and  the  disad- 
vantages, necessarily  attendant  upon  a  want  of  system,  were 
ft^t  to  a  considerable  extent.  Where  there  is  no  general 
rule  acknowledged,  diiferent  bodies  will  of  course  make  dif- 
ferent, and  often  clashing  rules  for  their  own  regulation. 
Where  there  is  no  common  scheme  of  proceeding,  almost  all 
proceedings  will  he  irregular  and  imperfect.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  it  is  vain  to  expect  harmony  or  happiness. 

Accordingly,  a  variety  of  inconveniences  sprang  op  year 
bv  vear  in  the  colonv  of  Connecticut,  from  this  source ;  and 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  felt  tliem  deeply.  The  venerable 
Hooker,  whose  opinions  were  almost  oracular,  observed  with 
great  earnestness  about  a  week  before  his  death,  July  7tli, 
ItvIT,  '*  We  must  agree  upon  constant  meetings  of  ministers, 
and  settle  the  consociation  of  churches,  or  else  we  are  ub» 
done/*  Soon  after  his  death,  the  ministers  of  Connecticat 
formed  themselves  generally  into  associations. 

The  heads  of  agreement,  drawn  up  and  assented  to  by  the 
united  ministers  in  England,  called  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
grepitional.  in  1G&)2,  were  highly  approved  in  this  country; 
and  contributed  to  increiist^  the  disposition  in  favour  of  esta- 
blishing a  scheme  of  faith  and  discipline  here. 

In  i^Iay,  1708,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  requiring  the 
ministers  and  churches  to  meet  by  delegation  at  Saybrook.  at 
the  next  commencement  to  be  held  there,  and  form  an  eecle-  ' 
siastical  constitution.  This  they  were  directed  to  present  to 
the  legislature  at  their  session  at  New-Haven,  the  foUowing 
Octobt^r,  to  be  considered  of,  and  confirmed  by  them. 

In  the  same  act  they  directed  the  ministers  and  chorchea  of 
the  colony  to  meet  ^the  churches  by  delegation)  in  the  county 
to^ns  of  their  respt*ctive  counties;  there  to  consider  and 
agree  u|K>n  those  rules  tor  the  management  of  eccleiiaitical 
discipline,  iihich  they  should  judge  conformable  to  the  woid 
of  IiihI,  and  to  appoint  two  or  more  of  their  namber  to  fii 
the  synod  at  Saybrook.    They  also  directed  the  qrnod  to 
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porp  the  results  of  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  of  the  severof 
counties ;  and  out  of  thera  to  draw  a  form  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  expenses  of  ali  these  meetings  were  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  system  agreed  upon  by  the  synod  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  at  the  time  specified :  upon  which  they  passed 
the  following  act :  — 

At  a  general  court,  holden  at  New- Haven,  October  1706: 
The  reverend  ministers,  delegates  from  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  this  government,  met  at  Saybrook,  September 
9th,  1708,  having  pn\sented  to  this  assembly  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  Heads  of  Agreement,  and  regulations  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  church  discipline,  as  unanimously  agreed  and 
consented  to  by  the  elders  and  churches  in  this  government; 
this  assembly  doth  declare  their  great  approbation  of  such  an 
hnppy  agreement ;  and  do  ordain,  that  all  the  churches  within 
this  government,  that  are  or  shall  be  thus  united  in  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline,  be,  and  for  the  future  shall  be,  owned 
aod  acknowledged,  and  established  by  law ;  provided  always, 
that  nothing  herein  shall  be  intt^nded  or  construed  to  hinder 
or  prevent  any  society  or  church,  that  is  or  shall  be  allowed 
bj  the  laws  of  this  government,  who  soberly  differ  or  dissent 
firom  the  united  churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising 
worship  and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their 
oonsciences. 

A  true  copy.  Test, 

Elbazar  Kimberly,  Secretary. 

I  win  now  make  a  few  observations  on  this  scheme.  Ton 
have  here  an  exact  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
power  of  two  ecclesiastical  judicatories  established  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut ;  a  particular  church  and  a  consociation. 
A  particular  church,  with  its  pastor  at  its  head,  has  the  power 
of  exercising  the  discipline  of  the  Grospel  with  respect  to  all 
scandals,  which  take  place  among  its  members.  With  respect 
to  this  subject  it  is  declared  to  be  the  province  of  the  pastor, 
together  with  the  ruling  elders,  wherever  they  exist,  to  go- 
vern ;  and  that  of  the  brotherhood  to  consent,  and  of  coarse,  if 
they  sea  oeeasion,  to  dissent    This  constitutes  two  disfinet 
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powers ;  one  of  which  (the  elder  or  elders)  is  to  originate  de- 
cisions ;  and  the  other  has  the  right  of  a  veto  with  respect  to 
every  decision.  This  certainly  is  a  judicatory,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  delicacy ;  for  should  the  brotherhood 
refuse  their  consent,  the  measures  originated  must  regulariy 
fall.  It  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected,  that  in  such  a 
division  of  authority  most  measures,  actually  proposed^  would 
fail.  The  very  same  is,  however,  the  constitution  of  every  re- 
presentative government,  so  far  as  a  veto  is  concerned ;  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  having,  of  course,  a  negative  vpon 
the  other.  Here,  also,  each  branch  has  additimially  the  power 
of  originating  measures. 

At  the  same  time  this  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government  founded  upon  the  Scriptures.  St.  Paul,  in  2C€r. 
ii,  G,  says,  *'  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  (the  incestooua  penon, 
mentioned  in  a  former  epistle)  is  this  punishment  (t.  s.  ex- 
communication), which  was  infficted  of  many;**  wro  rmm 
TXfi^yctfy,  by  the  majority.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  Corinth  were,  therefore,  active  as  an  antihori- 
tutive  power,  in  inflicting  this  punishment  As  this  tiaii»* 
action  was  approved  by  St.  Paul  without  any  qnalificatioOy 
it  should  seem  certain,  that  it  most  have  been  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God ;  and  must,  therefiwre,  be  a  rule  for  all  other 
churches. 

Whatever  is  scriptural  is  right ;  and  will  oidinarily  be  aao- 
cessful.  Accordingly,  no  churches,  it  is  believed^  have  e 
stricter  or  more  efficacious  discipline  than  those  of  Conoeo- 
ticut.  None  within  nxjr  knowledge,  amounting  to  an  equal 
number,  have  so  strict  a  discipline.  Even  ours,  however,  is 
less  exact  in  many  instances  than  a  good  man  eoold  wish. 
From  the  decision  of  the  church  an  iq>peal  lies,  in  tke  oaias  wp^ 
cilied»  to  the  consociation;  and  from  that  of  the  consociatkni 
a  kind  of  half  appeaL  in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  to  a  body 
formed  partly  of  the  oonsodalion*  whidi  has  afareedy  heard 
and  determined  the  cause,  and  partly  of  a  neighboming  oob- 
sociation,  invited  to  act  as  assessors.  This  eertaioly  is  an  ak» 
surdity  in  the  system.  There  is  little  reason  to  bdieve»  ^kat 
those,  who  have  onoe  heard  and  adjudged  a  case,  will 
from  their  adjudicatioe ;  perhaps  the  less  reason*  the 
paJiMtlj  and  caielbUy  the  cause  has  been  hevd.    ShoeU 
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the  assessors  judge  diflTerentiy  from  the  oHJnal  tribmiali 
there  will  be  consociation  against  consoeiatioiCabd  sentence 
against  sentence.  Both  parties  will,  therefore,  feel  them- 
selves  completely  justified ;  and  the  contention,  whatoju^r  it 
may  be,  will  be  still  midecided ;  at  least  so  fiur  as  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  interested  persons  are  concerned. 

The  reasons,  why  an  appeal  lies  from  a  particular  church  to 
a  consociation,  are,  the  supposed  incompetency  of  the  church 
to  judge  in  certain  cases;  or  the  appnehension  of  biases; 
particulariy,  where  the  parties  diflbr  materially  in  weight  of 
character*  influence,  and  the  number  and  power  of  their  oon- 
nections*  The  same  reasons  would  m  some  instances  make 
an  appeal  equally  necessary  from  a  consociation  to  a  higher 
tribanal.  These,  I  acknowledge,  will  be  few;  still  they  wiU 
exist.  For  the  decision  of  such  cases  a  general  consociation 
seems  necessary  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Con^ 
Aecttcut  As  the  system  is,  however,  the  afihirs  of  the  church 
have  generally  gone  on  with  much  harmony  and  good  order; 
not  always,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  equal  hmnony;  yet 
probably  with  as  few  diflfeulties  as  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Anciently,  ruling  elders  existed  in  many  of  the  churches  of 
New-Eogfamd.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  of^ 
fleer,  of  thn  description,  in  any  congregational  church  in  this 
country.  This  I  think  unhappy.  Such  oflfees  plainly  existed 
in  the  apostolical  times;  This  is  explicitly  declared  by  St  Panl» 
1  Tim.  V,  17 ;  Rom.  xii,  8;  and  I  Cor.  xii,  SB.  They  ate  also 
anflkiendy  allnded  to  by  sevend  of  the  fetfaeni ;  particularly  by 
Ignatius,  Hilary,  Cyprian,  and  Angnstineu 

The  general  anM>ciation  of  Connecticut  is  a  body  a^rdy 
advisory;  yet  its  reeommendations  have  no  small  part  of  tKd 
eSeaey  derived  from  authority.  The  business  transacted  by 
it,  with  one  exception,  consists  in  a  general  superintendanoe 
of  the  prudential  allairs  of  the  chulthea;  in  receiving  q>- 
plieations  from  die  seferal  ndnisten,  individuafly  and  assck 
canted;  and  from  the  several  chuiiehes,  particular  or  conso* 
cinhiid,  concerning  their  respective  interests,  or  the  gen^rtd 
pephniasticiil  intereata  of  the  state;  and  giving  their  adfiee, 
recommending  such  measures  originally  as  they  judge  to  be 
beneficial,  &c.  &c. 
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The  exception,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is  this ;  the  ge- 
neral association  is  the  incoqiorated  missionary  society  of  the 
state.  Their  executive  business,  in  this  character,  is  trans- 
actt>d  by  a  board  of  trustees,  annually  chosen  by  them,  and 
annually  reporting  to  them  whatever  they  have  done*. 

1  lie  f>^encral  association  also  appoint  committees  of  cer- 
tification, in  all  the  particular  associations,  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying,  authoritatively,  the  good  standing  and  character  of 
ministers,  or  licentiates,  within  their  bounds,  intending  to  tra- 
vel and  reside  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  congregational  churches  in  the  United  States.  A  cer- 
tificate from  either  of  these  committees,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  an  individual,  gives  the  person  certified  a  regular  ac- 
cess to  the  desk,  wherever  he  mav  be,  and  churches  may  haye 
occasion  for  his  labours.  The  general  association  also  re- 
ceives annually  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  religion* 
ministers,  and  churches,  in  their  respective  districts,  from  all 
its  members,  which  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  tbe 
thirteen  associations  in  this  state ;  thn^e,  four,  or  five,  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  two  from 
the  general  association  of  Massachusetts;  two  from  that  of 
New- Hampshire;  and  one  from  the  general  convention  of 
Vermont ;  all  these  bodies  being  united  in  a  common  bond  of 
union  for  general  puq>oses,  affecting  them  all.  The  general 
association  of  Connecticut  sends  a  corresponding  norober  of 
delegates  to  these  several  (H;clesiastical  bodies.  All  these 
delegates  have,  in  every  case,  the  same  rights  of  deliberating 
and  voting.  This  union  may  be  considered  as  a  serious  im- 
provement in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  extensively  become  a  source  of  unity,  cordiality,  more 
expanded  and  liberal  views,  and  more  generous  affections* 
At  the  same  time  it  spreads  everywhere,  brings  up  to  public 
view  whatever  of  importance  is  done,  or  needs  to  be  done, 
to  promote  religion ;  gives  energy  to  all  its  friends,  and  pre- 
sents serious  discouragements  to  its  enemies.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  depredations  of  unauthorized  preachers,  by  making 
a  regul:tr  certificate  from  the  proper  authority  indispensable 

*  In  1816,  the  ifrenenl  au(»cianon  becmme  also  the  dometdc  luitiioiyiry 
society  of  the  slate. 
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to  ever?  preucher,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  the  desk, 
wherever  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  cannot  hero  omit  mentioninj^  the  Catholicism  of  this 
synod.  One  of  the  heads  of  agreement,  mentioned  aboTe, 
and  unanimously  adopted  hy  them,  Ls  this :  **  We  esteem 
it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice; and  own  either  the  doctrinal  part  of  those,  commonly 
called  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England;  or  the  con- 
fession, or  catechisms,  compiled  by  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster; or  the  confession  agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  said  rule." 

When  we  remember  how  many  sufferings  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  these  men  had  experienced  from  the  hands  of 
those,  who  ruled  in  the  English  church,  and  how  easily  men 
become  hostile  to  every  thing  associated  with  those,  by  whom 
they  suppose  themselves,  or  theirs,  to  have  been  injured ;  it 
is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  disposition,  much  more  moderate  than 
that  which  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  New- England,  that  this  synod  has  unanimously  said, 
"  As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknowledge 
the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  ;  and  own  the  doctrinal  part  of  those,  com- 
monly called  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  to  be 
agreeable  to  said  rule." 

Permit  me  iiirther  to  observe,  that  the  divines  in  England, 
who  formed  the  heads  of  agreement,  and  the  synod  at  Say- 
brook,  and  let  me  add  the  great  body  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  ministers,  who  have  lived  in  this  country  since 
that  time,  have  thought  your  articles  sufficiently  Calvinistic 
for  them;  so  much  so,  that  they  placed  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions  of  faith. 
These,  I  am  well  aware,  will  not  be  acknowledged  as  a  de- 
cisive tribunal  in  this  case.  An  impartial  one  I  think  they 
mnst  be  acknowledged. 

llie  business  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it,  is  here  appropriately  the  province  of  a  consociation. 
TUt  body  takes  cognizance  of  the  call  given  by  the  church 
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and  congregation,  the  answers  of  the  candidate,  the  propo- 
sals for  his  support,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  may  contribute  to  render  his  union  with  the  people 
happy  or  unhappy,  and  himself  useful  or  unuseful  to  them. 
They  also,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed,  examine  his  qua- 
lifications for  the  ministry ;  literary,  religious,  and  prudential. 
From  all  these  things  they  make  up  their  judgment,  which 
is  final ;  and  their  proceedings  are  all  recorded  by  their  stand- 
ing clerk. 

I  am.  Sir,  8i€. 


LETTER   IX. 


fJomparimm  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  with  thai 
m  New-England.  English  Repreeentntions  of  the  State 
of  Religion  here  refuted. 

Dkar  Sir; 

In  the  Christian  Obserrer  for  November  and  D^* 
cerober,  1811,  I  have  foaDd  a  Revieir  of  Letters  to  Mr. 
Perceval  on  the  State  of  the  Established  Church  of  Engkiiid. 
The  observations,  contained  both  in  the  Letters  and  the  Re- 
view, are  too  intimately  connected  with  my  design  of  de- 
fending, so  far  as  truth  and  candour  will  perttut,  my  own 
country,  and  of  illustrating  its  situation  by  comparing  it  vntb 
that  of  yours,  with  respect  to  the  same  things,  to  be  neglected 
on  the  present  occasion.     I  beg  you  to  believe,  sir,  because 
it  is  true,  that  although  an  American,  a  republican,  and  a 
Presbyterian,  I  take  no  pleastife  in  the  humiliation  of  yout* 
ehuTch,  or  the  country  in  which  it  is  established.     Nor  will 
it  be  any  part  of  my  design  at  the  present  time  to  enhance 
or  enjoy  the  calamities  of  either.     To  see  your  country  vir- 
tuous and  happy,  and  your  church  restored  to  the  highest  reli- 
gious excellence  and  moral  distinction  which  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed, will  hardly  give  a  more  sincere  pleasure  to  any  Eng*" 
fahm^if  than  to  me.     While  I  remember  any  thing,  I  shall 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  country  "  avorum  meomm,  atavorun# 
et  omnium,  a  quibus  genus  duciter  meum."    The  subjects^ 
which  I  shall  briefly  touch,  and  with  respect  lo  whi^h  I  shall 
institute  an  informal  compariMn  between  our  oircumstanoes 
and  yours,  are  the  following ;  forming,  as  you  will  see,  only  a 
part  of  those  mentioned  by  the  Writer  :«^ the  state  of  the  usi- 
veiiities ;  examination  for  ord<*fs ;  disposal  of  patronage  in  the 
church;  neglect  of  eoclesiastical  discipline;  neglect  or  care- 
iessness  in  the  pastoral  duties ;  and  want  of  churches. 
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On  the  first  of  these  subjects  the  writer  says,  that  **  there 
are  more  vice  and  profligacy  of  manners  countenanced  at  the 
universities  than  would  be  suffered  to  take  place  among  its 
members  afterwards,  when  they  arrive  at  situations  in  life, 
which  present  no  positive  restraints ;  and  that  the  scenes  of 
riot  and  debauchery,  which  pass  unnoticed,  or  at  least  are  in- 
effectually noticed,  by  those  who  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them, 
would  in  the  metropolis  subject  the  perpetrators  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  police."    These  evils  he  aiao  attributes  to  "  the 
example  of  too  many  among  the  preceptors."     He  also  says, 
"  Chapel  is  not  attended  till  it  is  half  over.     Many  go  there 
intoxicated,  as  to  a  roll-call ;  and  although  the  assumption  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  peremptory  on  the  students,  no  care  is 
taken  to  teach  them  its  importance." 

These,  sir,  are  unpleasant  declarations.  Such  an  account 
concerning  any  college  in  this  country  would  be  a  libel.  Al- 
most all  our  students  are  decent  in  their  deportment,  most  of 
them  are  irreproachable,  and  not  a  small  number  of  them  re- 
li^ious.  Nor  can  any  known  scandalous  conduct  pass  with- 
out a  sufficient  reprehension.  At  the  same  time,  the  great 
body  of  them  are  industrious ;  and  many  of  them  intensely 
luborious. 

I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  person,  in  New- 
Eii^lund,  who  appeared  at  church  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
great  body  of  our  students  are  always  at  prayers  and  poblic 
worship  in  the  proper  season,  and  behave  usually  in  a  decent 
and  reverential  manner. 

The  letter-writer  says,  that  "  the  assumption  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  peremptory  upon  the  student;"  that  is,  as  I  suppose, 
that  they  are  re(|uired  peremptorily  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  stated  seasons.  This  requisition  is  certainly  un- 
happy. No  person  ought  ever  to  appear  at  that  ordinance. 
unless  he  is  in  his  own  view  hopefully  a  Chrstian.  All  attend- 
ance of  this  nature  ought  to  be  onlv  voluntarv.  No  hnnum 
power  can  meddle  hen? ;  no  unhallowed  feet  btrude.  Permit 
me  to  say,  that  this  requisition,  of  itself,  by  making  the  attend- 
ance in  question  an  object  of  human  law,  like  that  upon  recita- 
tions, l/ctures,  or  other  academical  employments,  degrades  rdi- 
i;iou,  in  her  most  sacred  exercises,  to  a  merely  secular  character, 
M\(\  prepares  the  students  to  esteem  her  duties  of  no  superior 
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fanportanoe.  I  canoot  wonder,  tbat  students  under  such  a  re- 
quisition should  be  ready  to  trifle  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
Ind  in  it  little  or  no  restraint  upon  their  vicious  propensities. 

With  respect  to  Examination  for  Orders,  the  Letter-writer 
goes  on,  "  So  very  lax  has  become  the  examination  for  orders* 
that  there  is  no  man,  who  has  taken  a  degpnee  at  the  university, 
who  cannot  reckon  on  ordination  as  a  certainty,  whatever  his 
attainments  in  learning,  morals,  religion,  &c.— Speaking  ge- 
nerally, I  believe  the  only  qualificatious  are,  to  be  able  to  eon- 
fltnie  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  answer  a  few 
questions  out  of  Grotius.**    At  this  account  I  am  astonished. 
I  have  been  always  taught  to  believe,  that  the  dergy  of  th& 
English  church  were,  as  a  body,  at  least  decentiy  learned; 
and  when  Englishmen  in  this  country  speak  of  our  clergymen 
with  contempt,  in  comparison  with  their  own ;  and  when  Eng- 
lish writers  of  travels  declare,  that  we  have  neither  learning 
nor  eloquence,  it  seems  almost  necessarily  concluded,  that 
diey  have  been   accustomed  to  much  of  both  in  their  native 
land.     Paley,  and  many  other  respectable  English  writers  in 
modem  times;  and   Hooker,   Burnet,  and  others,  in  those 
which  were  more  ancient ;  have  complained  with  not  a  little 
feeling  concerning  the  ignorance  of  many  of  your  clergymen ; 
*'  by  reason  whereof,"  says  the  venerable  Hooker  (that  is,  of 
careless  ordination)  the  "  church  groweth  burthened  with  silly 
creatures  more  than  need,  whose  noted  baseness  and  insuflt 
ciency  bringeth  their  order  itself  into  contempt.**     Still  I  could 
not  have  imagined,  that  such  an  examination  as  this  would 
have  been  the  passport  to  the  desk.     Scarcely  less  am  I  sur- 
prised at  the  admission  of  the  Christian  Observer,  if  I  con- 
strue it  right,  that  "  a  large  majority  of  regulariy-educated 
dissenting  ministers  are  better  versed  in  the  common  places  of 
theology,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  on  which  as  a 
science  it  rests,  than  even  a  small  minority  of  our  rising 
ministrv*." 

Suifer  me  to  call  to  your  recollection  the  account,  which  I 
gave  you,  of  the  manner  in  which  young  men  are  educated 
for  the  ministry  in  thb  country,  You  will  see  in  it  an  attention 
to  this  subject,  wliich,  from  the  united  testimony  of  these  Let- 
ters to  Mr.  Perceval,  and  this  Review  of  them,  you  will,  I 

*  (Visttan  Obfierver,  1811,  p.  713. 
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fear,  look  for  id  vain  in  your  own  cbiiroh.     Yoo  will  abo  aee 
men  destined  to  the  desk,  not  because  it  is  the  wish  of  tbeir 
parents,  but  because  it  is  tbeir  own;  not  to  provide  a  chiM 
with  a  living*  but  to  furnish  a  congregation  with  a  pastor. 
No  youth  is  admitted  into  sacred  orders,  except  within  the 
precincts  of  the  liberal  Christianity,  mentioned  in  my  obaer- 
vatioDs  on  the  district  of  Maine,  who  has  not  been  twice 
strictly  examined  (after  having  received  a  liberal  edncation) 
concerning  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  re* 
ligion,  and  who  is  not  to  the  eye  of  charity  cordially  a  Chris- 
tian.    It  is  a  radical  and  most  melancholy  evil  in  your  choreh, 
that  men  designate  children  for  the  desk  from  their  infancy ; 
and  push  them  into  it,  whether  they  are  persons  of  piety  or 
not.      How  tremendous  in  the  mouths  of  many  such  can- 
didates for  holy  orders  must  be  the  decfauration*  that  '*  they 
verily  believe  themselves  moved  to  the  assumption  of  the  sa- 
cred office  by  the  Holy  Ghost  !**    With  how  much  more  troth 
and  propriety  might  they  say,  with  the  twelve  disciples  of 
John,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  '*  We  have  not  so  much  ai 
heard  whether  there  be  anv  Hoi?  Ghost !" 

On  the  subject  of  Church  Patronage  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  in  the  mann^,  in  which  it  is  holden  in  Great-Britain,  I 
cannot  but  think  it  eminently  unhappy.     The  Christian  Ob- 
server pri'fers  it  to  that,  which  has  been  often  proposed  in 
lieu  of  it ;  viz,  popular  suffrage.     I  have  a  high  respect  for 
the  opbions  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  this  excellent  periodical  work.     Still  I  cannot  bat 
think  the  preference  the  result  of  education  and  habit,  merely. 
In   this  country,  in  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and 
Baptut  churches,  every  congregation  chooses  its  own  minister; 
a  practice,  which  has  been  continued  without  intermissioo 
from  its  settlement     It  is  also  divided  universally  into  pa- 
rochial districts.     Yet  no  considerable  evils  have  flowed  firon 
the  practice  throughout  this  long  period.     It  is  queslfamad 
whether  any  collection  of  churches,  equally  numerous,  have 
been  more  peaceful,  more  virtuous,  or  more  happy.     Of  the 
evils  which  have  arisen,  also,  very  few  have,  I  believe,  sprung 
from  this  source.     At  the  same  time  to  choose,  or  to  have  a 
voice  in  choosing,  for  myself  and  my  family,  the  man  who  is  to 
guide  us  to  immortal  life,  is  a  privilege  which  I  deem  ines- 
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liBable»  and  to  be  yielded  op  only  wben  it  cannot  be  retained. 
B«t  tbe  prime  proof  of  tbe  injuriousnew  of  your  churoh  pmr 
tfoni^  to  tbe  cause  of  rdigion  it  found  in  ita  effects;  par- 
tieolariy  in  tliose  recited  by  tbis  Letter-writer*  and  by  tbe 
Eari*  of  Harrowby;  effects,  which,  it  should  seeai»  could 
hardly  spring  from  any  other  cause.  Were  it  in  your  power 
to  adopt  a  different  system,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  tb^  you 
would  scarcely  continue  the  present 

On  the  Neglect,  or  Carelessness,  of  your  Cleigy  in  their 
PtetoFsl  Duties,  the  Letter-writer  obsenres,  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  are  wrapped  up  in  secular  pursuits ;  and  be- 
timy»  he  fears,  an  indiflbrence  of  conduct,  and  a  dissolutenem 
of  manners,  which,  while  it  is  most  shameful  in  them,  would 
not  be  home  with  in  any  other  state  of  life.  **  A  horae-raoe*'* 
he  says,  **  a  fox-chaee,  a  boxing-match,  is  nerer  without  its 
rsTerend  attendants ;  and  the  man,  who  in  the  house  of  Qod 
hurries  over  the  offices  of  devotion  as  beneath  hb  attention» 
w31  be  seen  the  next  day  the  noisy  toast-master  or  songster  of 
a  elub."  Their  professional  indolence  he  contrasts  with  their 
occarional  actirity  at  a  county  election,  in  a  cathedral,  county, 
or  town.  "  You  have  the  honour  of  finding  yourself,  in  such 
contests,*'  he  says,  **  acting  in  concert  with  deans,  diancelloni, 
archdeacons,  prebendaries,  and  minor  canons,  without  num- 
ber.—On  suchoccarions  gruTe,  Tery  grare  persons  indeed, 
are  to  be  seen  shouting  the  chorus  of  some  election  ribaldry." 

**  Single  duty,"  that  is,  I  suppose,  going  through  the  senrice 
onoe  upon  the  sabbath,  he  says,  *'  is  performed  soaMtimes 
only  erery  other  sabbath."  As  to  the  manner  of  the  perfbras- 
anee  he  obaerres,  **  A  dergyman,  who  gallops  to  the  church, 
gallops  through  the  serrice,  and  gaUops  away  again.  The 
daedbgue  is  hurried  over  in  the  desk  with  as  Utde  ceremony 
as  tike  detafl  of  a  fox-chace ;  and  in  many  parishes  the  whi4e 
nKuning  serrice  does  not,  including  the  sermon,  oocupy  three 
quaitefs  of  an  hour."  '*  Original  oompomtion,"  he  observes, 
**  is  scarcely  known  among  the  clergy ;"  and  even  thehr  selec- 
tioBS  he  represents  as  injudicious,  and  so  often  repeated  as 
to  be  quite  familiar  to  the  audience ;  and  finally  be  dedarea, 
thst ''  pastoral  risits  are  not  only  greatly  neglected,  but  even 

*  8«t  Rariew  of  a  Speech  of  th«  Karl  of  Harruwbj,  Christian  Observer, 

iaii,p.  sao. 
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their  obligation  is  denied ;  and  the  clergy  are  convinced,  that 
the  duties  of  hospitality,  and  of  domestic  instruction  and  con- 
solation, to  the  young,  the  depraved,  the  decrepid,  and  the 
dying,  form  no  part  of  the  demands  which  their  parishioners 
Lave  upon  them." 

The  Christian  Observer,  speaking  with  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  says,  "  These  are  times,  in  which  we  must 
sorrowfully  own,  that  the  ministry  of  the  established  church 
are  held  in  a  disrespect  unknown  in  former  days.  There  is 
hut  little  or  no  respect  to  their  office,  as  such.*' 

I  liave  chosen  to  appeal  to  these  papers  for  two  reasons. 
One  is,  that,  living  in  a  distant  country,  and  having  never 
been  in  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  established  church. 
Whatever  knowledge  I  possess  of  this  subject,  derived  from 
books  and  men,  whether  Englishmen  or  Americans,  you,  or 
others,  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  question ;  and  thus  my 
remarks,  however  just,  might  be  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
or  perhaps  absolutely  discredited.  The  other  is,  that,  as  I  am 
a  Presbyterian,  you  might  believe  me  less  candid  with  respect 
to  this  subject  than  I  intend  to  be. 

To  the  present  appeal  no  objection  can,  I  presume,  be 
reasonably  made.     Permit  me  then  to  say,  with  the  exception 
heretofore  made,  that  in  the  collection  of  churches  in  New- 
Enp^Iand,  which   are    Presbyterian  or  Congregational,   such 
clergymen  as  are  here  described  are  unknown.     We  have 
some  bad  ministers ;  they  are,  however,  rant  ar€s.     But  a 
minister,  who  spent  his  time,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  dissipa- 
tion specified  by  this  Letter-writer,  would  here  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy.     I  never  knew  one,  who  in  this  country  couM 
have  these  things  said  of  him  with  truth.    Few  Lave  I  known, 
very  few,  who  were  not  believed  to  be  persons  of  piety.    No 
minister,  belonging  to  these  churches,  thinks  of  such  a  thing 
as  selecting  sermons.     Ever}'  minister  preaches  two  sennons 
ever>  sabbath,  and  always  composes  them  both  himself.     Let 
me  add,  the  great  body  of  them  are  of  course  religious,  fraught 
with  thi.^  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  generally  judicious. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent.     It  is  impossible,  that  a  man, 
who  devotes  himself  at  all  to  his  study,  or  his  parochial  con- 
4  enis.  :<hoi:ld  rompose  so  many  sermons,  and  get  them  by 
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heart.  They  are.  therefore,  generally  read ;  and  the  inhahit- 
ants  are  so  far  persuaded,  that  written  discourses,  taken  to- 
gether, are  more  instriictiTc  and  proRtable  than  extempora- 
neous ones,  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  this  manner  of 
preaching,  and  usually  prefer  it.  There  is,  however,  a  consi- 
derable exception  to  what  I  have  here  asserted.  A  number 
of  ministers,  and  not  a  very  small  one,  when  they  have  arrived 
to  middle  life,  and  have  become  familiarized  to  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  theology,  preach  either  from  short  notes,  or  ex- 
temporaneously ;  studying  their  discourses,  however,  more 
laboriously,  perhaps,  than  when  they  are  written.  Instruc- 
tion u  here  the  ruling  character  of  preaching,  rather  than  ad- 
dressing the  feelings,  or  the  imagination.  In  behalf  of  this 
mode  I  allege  three  reasons.  One  is,  that  religion  has  no- 
where more  prevailed  than  in  the  old  settlements  of  New« Eng- 
land. Another  Ls,  that  the  people  are  nowhere  less  blown 
ibont  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  The  third  is,  that  sound 
instructiou  is  more  satisfactory  to  an  audience,  and  generally 
more  popular. 

I  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
British  sermons ;  and  think  it  no  injustice  to  say,  that  we  have 
many,  which  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  good 
tense,  sound  theology,  or  the  power  of  making  deep  impres- 
nons  on  the  conscience.  None  of  them  can  boast  the 
eloquence  and  sublimity  of  Robert  Hall ;  but  some  of  them 
are  eloquent  and  sublime.  At  the  same  time  they  are  rarely 
trifling ;  rarely  are  they  merely  attempts  to  display  the  preacher 
to  advantage.  We  have  no  Sidney  Smith  sermons ;  gewgaws 
faitended  to  be  shown  like  a  diamond  ring  or  snuff-box,  to 
|m>ve  that  the  preacher  is  the  owner  of  such  trinkets.  Rarely 
are  tfiey  mtended  to  be  mere  means  of  whiling  away  the  time. 
We  have  no  fifteen  minute  sermons.  Rarely  are  they  re- 
farded  by  the  preacher  as  an  oppressive  tax  upon  his  industiry ; 
a  hard  task,  through  which  he  struggles,  as  a  lazy  school-boy 
tlirongfa  his  lesson,  because  he  cannot  escape  from  his  thral- 
dom. We  have  few,  very  few,  of  those  preachers,  whom  the 
andior  of  the  Task  reprobates ;  but  many,  very  many,  of  tlioae 
whom  be  commends.     Our  preachers  in  great  numbers  are 

'*  simple,  {rmve,  nncere ; 
Id  doctrine  aocofnipt ;  in  langaa^  plaiBf 
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And  plain  in  nmnner.    Decent,  lolaoiny  chaste. 
Ami  natural  in  gesture.     Much  impress'd 
Themselves,  as  conscious  (it*  their  awful  charge ; 
Ami  nnxious  inninlyy  that  the  flock  they  feed 
May  t'eel  it  too.     Affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
The  mesbengers  of  peace  to  guilty  men.** 

On  the  subject  of  Non-residence,  I  cannot  express  my  as- 
tonishment.   The  Christian  Observer  excited  it  to  a  high  pitch 
by  recording  the  numbers  of  non-resident  clerg}'men  for  three 
Yoars.     The  speech  of  Lord  Harrowby  left  me  in  absolute 
ania7«ement.  This  is  the  most  rotten  part  of  your  whole  system. 
What,  sir,  do  your  clergymen,  after  tlie  solemn  vows  of  or- 
dination, feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  desert  their  cures,  and 
give  up  the  salvation  of  their  Hocks  to  the  care  of  accident,  to 
'*  a  stranger,  whom  they  will  not  follow  ;*'  to  **  a  hireling,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not,"  and,  who,  "  when  he  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,    leavetfa    the    sheep,    and    fleeth ;    and    the    wolf 
catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep  T*     For  what  purpose 
were  the  ministers  ordained  ?    For  what  purpose  were  they 
presented  to  benefices  i  Was  it,  that  they  might  obtain  suffi- 
cient money  to  support  them  in  a  pleasant  town ;  in  an  agree- 
able circle  of  acquaintance ;  in  a  round  of  pleasures ;  and  thoae, 
if  this  Letter- writer  Ls  to  be  credited,  not  nnfrequently  groaa 
and  openly  sinful.     Is  a  minister,  then,  to  forsake  his  people, 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Eternal  God,  that  by  "  taking  heed 
unto  himself,  and  onto  the  doctrine  of  the  G^ospel,  and  by 
iTontinuing  in  them,  be  might  both  save  himself,  and  them  tbst 
should  hear  him,**  for  a  horse-race,  a  card-table,  a  fox-chace,  s 
drawing  room,  and  a  theatre  i  Are  those,  whose  great  daty 
it  is  to  *'  watch  for  souls,  as  they  who  must  give  account,"  to 
leave  these  very  soub  to  perish,  without  an  eflEvrt,  and  as  it 
would  seem  without  a  wish,  to  save  them  i     And  are  there 
G,L30  such  ministers  in  the  established  church  of  Engiand!    I 
cease  to  wonder,  that  men  of  consideration  among  her  meB- 
bers  are  alarmed  for  her  danger.     I  cease  to  wonder,  that 
dissenters  multiply  in  the  astonishing  manner  mentioned  by 
r^rd  Harrowby.     Such  clergymen  certainly  believe  notUag 
of  the  Gospel,  and  care  nothing  about  their  ordnwtion  vovBp 
or  the  duties  of  their  ministry. 
There  is  not,  there  aever  was,  a  nott-ieaident  iilenjimn  in 
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New-Eogiiind.  In  tbe  acoonnl  which  I  gave  of  Keene  in 
New- Hampshire,  I  mentioned  a  Mr.  S.,  of  Dublin  in  that 
ncinity,  who  in  a  very  limited  sense  might  be  entitled  to  this 
appellation.  But  even  in  this  sense  he  was  non-resident  only 
for  three  or  fonr  years ;  and  during  that  period  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  week,  and  tbe  whole  sabbath  regularly 
among  his  parishioners.  To  your  .advowsons  this  evil  is 
owing.  Were  your  ministers  chosen  by  their  respective  eon* 
giegations»  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  would  be  termi- 
Dated  for  ever. 

With  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  I  shall  only  ob- 
aerve,  that  in  circumstances  like  these  it  must  be  expected  in 
vain.  In  New- England  no  clergyman  can  be  seriously  dfr- 
(active  in  his  duty  without  incurring  an  ecclesiastical  censmre. 
For  half  the  charges,  recited  by  this  Letter-writer*  he  would 
be  deposed. 

With  respect  to  the  Want  of  Churches  a  few  more  observa- 
tions will  be  necessary. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  August,  18099  after 
bawig  advanced  a  number  of  arg^uments  in  favour  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  and  particularly,  that  there  is  no 
single  instance  upon  record,  where  religion  has  long  survived 
an  establishment,  says,  '*  It  has  been  usual  to  controvert  this 
argument  by  alleging  the  case  of  America.**  He  then  goes 
aa  to  present  his  readers  with  a  table ;  in  which  he  exhibits^ 
whai  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  the  provision  made  here 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  fat 
as  his  scanty  materials  will  allow,  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
adequate provision.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of 
intelligent  Englishmen  oQnceming  America,  and  at  the  mis* 
takes,  so  frequently  occurring  in  respectable  publications.  I 
finally  concluded,  and  I  presume  justly,  that  the  true  cause 
of  these  facts  was,  that  you  considered  us  as  too  insigniiicani 
to  merit  your  attention.  Of  this  I  have  no  wish  to  complain. 
B«t  I  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  yonr  wu9r0pr§$€tU€H 
You  ought  to  represent  us  truly,  or  net  at  aH ;  anA 
to  begin  yonr  representationa,  until  you  have  lafniHiaii 
yoniBelves  sufficiently  to  know  what  is  true. 

Tha  taUe,  formed  by  this  writer^  ia  emneous  in  a  yntkttf 
o{  particulars.    For  example :  he  states,  that  Massaohusetti 
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has  made  full  maintenance  for  the  clerg:}',  and  that  Connec- 
ticut has  made  none.  Vou  hav(*  already  seen  the  provision 
made  bv  Connecticut  for  this  bodv  of  men.  I  add,  that  it  » 
a.s  complete,  to  say  thi;  least,  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
writiT,  who  signs  himself  C,  says,  that  Massiichusetts  has  a 
complete  establishment.  Though  this  is  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion, yet  that  of  Conne<!ticut  is  not  less  complete  than  that  of 
MiLssachiisetts ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  recurring  to  the  ac- 
count already  ^ven  of  it  in  thes<»  fitters.  Substantiidly  the 
same  is  true  of  New- Hampshire  also.  Imperfectly  it  is  true 
of  \'ermont.  I  am,  however,  very  little  interested  to  rectify 
the  errors  of  this  table.  My  principal  conc(>m  is  with  C's 
account  of  the  conse({uences  of  this  state  of  things. 

"  The  full  consequences  of  this  system  of  imperfect  esta- 
blishments are  not  yet  felt  in  America.  Time  has  not  been 
given  for  the  evils,  consequent  on  such  an  arrangement,  to 
come  to  maturity.  But,  as  far  as  the  argument  reaches,  it  is 
alto<]^ether  in  our  favour.  ReUgion,  in  many  provinces,  is 
altogetlier  in  ruins ;  and  in  the  rest  the  dilapidations  are  great. 
Throughout  the  whole  continent  a  principle  of  decay  is  visible ; 
and  every  thing  indicates  the  speedv  downfall,  not  only  of  the 
regular  fabrics  of  religion  in  the  land,  but  of  the  miserable 
hovels,  in  which  her  disciples  have  hitherto  found  a  refuge  •." 

P(Tmit  me  to  say,  that,  so  far  as  New-England  is  con- 
cerned, this  account  is  essentially  untrue.  We  have  no 
"  hovel,  in  which  the  miserable  disciples  of  religion  have 
hitherto  found  a  refuge;**  and  her  regular  fabrics  manifest  no 
"principle  of  decay;'*  nor  does  any  thing  indicate  their 
"  speedy  downfall.'*  There  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Presbvterian  congn^gations,  and  eighty-one  Episcopal,  in  the 
stat(*s  of  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut. Everv  one  of  these  has  a  church.  Almost  everr 
church  is  decent  and  in  good  repair.  Almost  all  are  painted, 
except  such  as  are  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  nineteen  ont  of 
twenty  have  steeples.  A  great  number  have  been  built  in  the 
new  settlements ;  and  many  others  in  the  places  of  such  u 
have  been  pulled  down,  because  the  proprietors  have  wished 
for  larger  or  handsomer  buildings.  A  ronltitude  of  these 
chun<:hes  may  be  pronounced  handsome;   not  indeed  in  the 

Obtarvcr,  1809,  p.  509. 
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SBflie  sense  in  which  the  fine  specimens  of  fircfaitectiire»  ex« 
kibited  by  farious  churehes  in  the  city  of  London,  are  styled 
kaBdsome.  Still,  though  not  answering  the  demands  of  the 
taste  and  science  of  a  connoisseur  in  that  art,  they  are  bean^ 
tifui  objects  to  the  eye.  Nor  con  any  thing  be  more  delight 
fill  to  a  traveller  than  the  continual  succession  of  these  build- 
ings at  intenals  of  three,  four,  five,  and  six  miles,  throngbont 
all  the  ancient  settlements  of  this  country ;  where,  dr^t  in 
snowy  white,  they  appear  like  stars  amid  the  universal  ver- 
dure ;  unless,  perhaps,  his  agreeable  surprise  at  finding  the 
same  objects  in  settlements  so  new  as  to  forbid  even  the 
hope,  and  much  more  the  expectation,  of  seeing  them  at  a 
period  apparently  premature.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
apirit,  which  prompts  to  the  settlement  of  ministers,  and  to 
die  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  churches,  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
not,  I  confess,  (everywhere  alike ;  but  so  extensively  as  to  be 
fairly  pronounced  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

C.  goes  on  to  observe,  "  A  person,  distinguished  by  his 
rank,  virtue,  and  talents,  has  transmitted  the  following  ac- 
count to  this  country.  '  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
religious  establishment  in  America,  infidelity  daily  increases, 
and  the  very  semblance  of  religion  decays  rapidly.  The  con* 
gregations  are  fewest  where  the  population  is  greatest;  and 
are  not  likely  to  increase.  Many  Presbyterian  nmusters  have 
been  dismissed  by  their  congregations,  without  any  complaint 
either  against  their  life  or  doctrine.  There  are  only  three 
Pinesbyterian  congregations  in  Philadelphia ;  all  which  were 
ereoted  under  the  English  government  They  have  been  en- 
deavouring for  these  thirty  years  past  to  erect  a  fourth  con- 
gregation, but  have  not  yet  been  successful.  As  there  is  no 
professor  of  divinit}'  in  many  of  the  seminaries  of  this  country, 
students  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  any  minister  that 
they  choose.  Every  minister  in  the  country  is  also  a  farmer, 
and  has  more  dependence  on  his  farm  than  on  his  stipend  for 
Sttbaistence.  For,  although  congregations  in  the  country  sub- 
■oribe  at  an  average  about  ninety  pounds  sterling  a  jrear  for 
their  minister,  yet  subscribing  and  paying  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things  in  this  country.  No  law  can  oblige  the  sub- 
acfibers  to  pay  their  subscriptions;  as  they  sometimes  ask 
time,  and  when  that  is  expired  they  plead  the  statute  of  li- 
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nutations.  A  country  minister,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
is  obliged  to  work  at  the  plough  and  waggon  like  anotlier 
farmer,  for  servants  do  little  work  in  this  country ;  and  most 
of  them  can  only  spare  two  hours  on  Saturday's  afternoon  to 
prepare  their  sermons  and  to  instnict  their  students  in  di- 
Tinity.*  Similar  testimony  mif^i  be  extracted  from  other 
sources.  It  may  be  added,  that  there  are  now  in  the  conn- 
try  letters  from  various  persons  in  America,  stating  the  ge- 
nenil  indifference  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  be  such,  that» 
unless  the  Christian  liberality  of  individuals  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  afford  the  necessary  rescue,  the  race  of  orthodox  mi* 
nisters  is  likely  soon  to  be  extinct.  Here,  then,  is  the  result 
of  an  experiment,  made  under  the  most  favourable  circnm* 
stimces.  Such  is  the  state  of  America,  that  she  now  petitions 
to  relight  her  extinguished  fires  at  the  altars  of  that  churoh 
she  once  contemptuously  deserted." 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  story.  Let  us  examine 
it.  The  first  assertion  is,  that  infidelity  daily  increases  in 
America.  This  "  person,  disting^hed  by  his  rank,  virtue, 
and  talents/'  has,  you  will  observe,  included  within  his  asser- 
tions the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Had  he  stopped  at 
the  southern  and  western  border  of  New- York,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  for  me  to  have  made  any  remarks  upon 
these  declarations,  however  erroneous.  So  far  as  they  re- 
spect the  countries,  which  are  the  subject  of  these  observa- 
tions, I  feel  myself  obliged  to  say,  that  his  "  virtue  and 
talents'*  were  very  unhappily  employed.  With  regard  to  tlie 
state  of  infidelity  and  the  state  of  religion  in  New- England,  I 
have  already  given  you  my  own  views.  It  will  be  nnneces- 
sary  to  repeat  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  number 
of  professed  infidels  is  small ;  that  the  cause  of  infidelity  is 
broken  down ;  and  that  not  only  the  semblance,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  religion,  instead  of  decaying  rapidly,  has  rapidly  in* 
creased,  and  is  still  increasing. 

*'  The  congregations,"  the  mriter  asserts,  "  are  fewest 
wh(Tc»  tlie  population  is  greatest.'*  What  I  have  ahready  said 
will  show  that  this  b  untrue.  Massachusetts  and  Connee- 
tinit  are  far  the  most  populous  states  in  the  American  UnkNU 
I  have  already  shown  you  the  number  of  congregations  oon- 
tained  in  these  states.     I  have  also  given  you  an  estimate  of 
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tlie  coDgregatioos,  which  would  exiit  in  the  comitries  south 
and  west  of  New- England,  were  they  ai  generally  established 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

''  Many  Presbyterian  ministers/'  the  writer  says,  ''  hare 
been  dismissed  from  their  congregations  without  any  complaint 
against  either  their  life  or  doctrine."  When  minbters  are 
dfawissad  here,  which  is  sometimes  the  fact,  they  are  almost 
idways  dismissed  without  any  complaint  against  their  life  or 
doctrine ;  for  usually  neither  affords  any  ground  for  complaint 
But  dismissions  are  few;  and,  when  they  take  place,  the 
parish  b  soon  provided  with  another  minister  of  course,  and 
the  minister  almost  of  course  with  another  parish.  Compare 
diis  small  eril  (for  that  it  is  an  evil  I  admit)  with  your  own 
SIX  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  non-resident  ministers, 
who  dismiss  themselves  from  their  cures  and  their  duties ! 

The  writer  goes  on,  **  Every  minister  in  the  country  is  also 
a  farmer ;  and  has  more  dependence  on  his  farm  than  on  his 
stipend  for  subsistence."  I  wish  every  minister  in  New- Eng- 
land had  a  funn ;  and  a  farm,  which  would  contribute  more 
than  hb  stipend  to  his  subsistence.  I  presume,  however,  that 
searcely  one  in  fifty  can  boast  of  such  a  possession.  Land  in 
die  old  setdements,  and  of^en  in  those  which  are  compara- 
tively new,  is  sold  at  such  a  price  as  absolutely  to  forbid  this 
important  convenience. 

**  Subscribing  and  paying  are  two  very  different  things  in 
this  country.  No  law  can  oblige  the  subscribers  to  pay  their 
subscriptions,  as  they  sometimes  ask  time,  and  when  that  is 
expired  they  plead  the  statute  of  limitations."  In  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  in  New- 
Hampshire,  "  subscriptions"  of  this  nature  are  unknown ;  and 
the  law  compels  every  man  to  pay  his  tax  to  his  minister,  and 
makes  all  the  lands  in  the  parish  liable  for  the  salary.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  great  number  of  congregations  have  provided 
either  partial  or  complete  funds  for  the  support  of  their 
nsnisters. 

It  ought  farther  to  be  added,  that  it  is  a  very  unfrequent 
fact  for  any  part  of  a  cldrgyman*s  salary  to  be  collected  by 
law. 

This  **  person,  distinguished  by  his  rank,  virtue,  and  talenis,'* 
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goes  on,  *'  A  country  minister,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
is  obliged  to  work  at  the  plough  and  waggon  like  another 
farnuT ;  and  most  of  them  can  only  spare  two  hours  on  Satur- 
duv\s  afternoon,  to  |)repare  their  sermons,  and  to  instruct  their 
8tud('nt8  in  divinity."  I  have  lived  in  New- England  from  my 
birth,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year;  and  am,  perhaps. 
as  familiarly  acquainted  with  it  as  any  one  of  its  inhabitants; 
yet  I  have  never  seen  a  minister  working  at  the  plough  or  the 
wa^i^ori.  That  such  facts  have  existed  I  can  easily  believe ; 
particularly  in  new  settlements,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
few  and  poor.  For  such  parishes  it  is  incomparably  better, 
that  ministers  should  l)e  settled  in  them,  whose  subsistence  is 
to  be  derived  partly  from  their  farms,  and  even  from  their  la- 
bour, than  that  thev  should  be  without  ministers. 

That  *'  most  of  the  clergymen  in  this  country  can  spare  only 
two  hours  to  prepare  their  sermons,  and  to  instruct  their  stu- 
dents in  divinitv/*  cannot  have  bet  n  said  bv  this  writer  fit>m 
his  ])ersonal  knowledge ;  because  it  is  said  without  a  shadow  cvf 
tnitli.  That  we  have  some  \nzy  men  in  the  sacred  office  oaght 
not  to  be  ({uestioned.  That  the  incumbents  are  generally  in- 
dustrious, can  no  more  be  questioned.  But  that  there  is  one, 
who  <'an  onlinarily  '*  spare  only  two  hours*'  for  either  of  these 
purposes,  **  credat  Judseus  A{>ella;  non  egfo." 

('.,  aAer  asserting  that  other  testimony  might  be  obtained 
to  the  same  }iurpose,  says,  that  "  there  are  now  in  the  comi- 
try  letters  from  various  persons  in  America,  stating  the  gene- 
ral indirterence  to  religion  to  be  such,  that,  unless  the  Chris- 
tian liberalitv  of  in')i\iduals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  afford 
the  necessary  rescue,  the  race  of  orthodox  ministers  is  likely 
soon  to  be  extinct.'*  Of  this  assertion,  what  I  have  already 
said  will  enable  you  to  judge.  If  the  doctrines,  universally 
declared  by  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Observer  to  be  ortho- 
dox, are  to  be  admitted  <is  such,  there  is  no  danger,  that  the 
ministers,  who  hold  them  in  New-England,  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct ;  for  tlieir  number  has  long  been  increasing,  b  now  in- 
creasinrr  rapidly,  and  is  likely  to  increase  through  an  indefinite 

period. 

I'Vom  this  statement  vou  will  see,'  that  the  situation  of 
America  is  not  such,  in  this  part  of  it  at  least,  *'  that  she  now 
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petitions  to  relight  her  extinguished  fires  at  the  altars  of  that 
church,  which  she  once  contemptuously  deserted/^ 

Finally,  let  me  observe,  that  with  regard  (o  the  number  of 
our  churches,  and  the  convenience  of  their  distribution,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  whole  communitv,  we  have 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  church  of  £ngland  itself.  I 
believe  I  might  safely  add,  that  the  churches  in  your  small 
towns  and  villages  are,  taken  together,  much  less  beautiful 
than  ours. 

I  am»  Sir^  &€. 


LETTER   X. 


Articles  of  Faith  held  by  the  First  Settlers  of  If  em- England. 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Universalists,  Methodists,  and 
Antinomians.  Jemima  Wilkinson.  Roman  Catholics. 
Friends.    Sandemanians.    Shakers. 

Di:ar  Sir; 

Thkrk  is  another  view  in  which  the  religion  of  this, 
and  indeed  of  every  other  country,  ought  to  be  considered  by 
him  who  would  either  describe  or  understand  it  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.     To  this  I  will  now  proceed. 

The  original  planters  of  New-England,  viz.  the  Plymoath 
colonists,  held, 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  only  contain  the  true  religion;  and 
that  nothing,  which  is  not  contained  in  them,  is  obligatoiy 
upon  the  conscience. 

2.  That  every  man  has  the  right  of  judging  for  himself;  of 
trying  doctrines  by  them ;  and  of  worshipping  according  to 
his  a})prehensions  of  their  meaning. 

3.  That  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
En<^land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  the  Palatinate,  Genera^ 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  are  agreeable  to  the 
holv  oracles. 

4.  That  the  pious  members  of  all  these  churches  were  to  be 
admitted  to  their  communion. 

5.  That  no  particular  church  ought  to  consist  of  more  mem- 
bers than  can  conveniently  watch  over  one  another,  and  nsoally 
meet  and  worship  in  one  congregation. 

6.  That  every  such  church  is  to  consist  of  &oae  oolj  who 
appear  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  obey  him. 

7.  That  any  competent  number  of  such  penooi  have  m 
right  to  embody  tfMmselves  in  a  ohnreh  for  ihmr  ■ntaud  edi- 
fication. 
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8.  That  this  out^ht  to  he  done  by  aa  €3cpr4St  covenamL 

9.  That  wheu  embodied,  they  have  a  right  to  choose  all 
their  offic(*rs. 

10.  That  these  officers  are  pastors,  or  teaching  elders, 
raling  elders,  and  deacons. 

11.  That  pastors  are  to  oversee,  rule,  teach,  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  that  they  are  to  be  maintained. 

12.  That  the  ruling  elders  are  not  temporary,  bat  penn»- 
nent  officers,  who  are  to  aid  the  pastor  in  overseeing  and 
mliug. 

18.  That  the  pastors  and  ruling  elders  constitute  the  Pres- 
byter>',  which  should  be  found  in  every  particular  church. 

14.  That  the  deacons  are  the  treasurers  and  almoners  of 
the  church,  and  are  also  to  minister  at  the  sacramental  table. 

15.  That  these  officers  can  only  rule  and  minister  with  the 
ooosent  of  the  brethren. 

16*  That  no  church,  or  church  officers  have  any  power 
ower  any  other  church  or  church  officers ;  but  all  are  equal  fai 
their  rights,  and  independent  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

17.  That  baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
should  only  be  administered  to  visible  believers,  together  witii 
their  unadult  children,  and  that  without  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
or  any  other  invented  ceremony. 

18.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  received,  as  it  was 
at  first,  in  the  table  posture. 

19.  That  excommunication  should  be  wholly  spiritual,  and 
not  involve  any  temporal  penalties. 

20.  That  the  Lord's  day  was  to  be  striotiy  observed  throughT 
out ;  and  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  ore  to  be  observed  as 
the  state  of  providence  requires. 

With  these  tenets  the  first  colonisls  of  New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  g^euerally  agreed. 

The  great  body  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  New-Engiaod 
hold  them  in  substance  at  the  present  time.  In  a  few  par- 
ticttlars,  the  Hopkinsians  have  superadded  to  the  doctrinal 
put  of  this  syslesa.  A  coosiderBble  nomber  of  Aminiadi, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  nnnber  of  Unitarians,  inhabit  the  east- 
en  parts  of  New-England^  espeeialiy  of  Massaehusetls.  A 
Cbw  of  both  are  found  elsewhere.     In  Conneoticut  I  do  aol 
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know  a  single  Unitarian  clergyman  among  the  CougregatioD- 
alists,  and  scarcely  half  a  dozen  Arminian. 

The  Episcopalians  in  the  northern  states  appear  generally 
to  hold  the  Arminian  doctrines,  and  rather  as  they  were  taught 
by  Episcopius  than  by  Arminius  himself.  Their  favourite 
authors  among  the  modems  appear  to  be  Dr.  Daubeny  and 
th(^  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To  those,  who  in  the  English  church 
are  culled  evangelical  divines,  they  are  apparendy  not  very 
frieiidly.  Overton's  ••  True  Chun'hman  Ascertamed"  they 
seem  to  regard  with  a  kind  of  abhorrence. 

Tlit^  Christian  Observer  has  for  some  time  been  republishing 
here,  and  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  periodical  works  which  is  at  present 
published  in  this  country.  I  was  informed  a  short  time  since, 
by  one  of  the  publishers,  that  the  number  of  subscribers  who 
are  Episcopalians  is  aIin<Kt  nothing.  The  American  Episco- 
palians, at  least  in  the  northern  states,  are  generally,  I  think* 
of  the  class  who  are  culled  High  Ciiurchmen.  At  least  this  is 
apparently  the  character  of  their  clergy. 

The  Baptists  are  here  divided  as  they  are  in  England.  One 
part  of  them  are  Calvinistic.  The  other  are  what  used  to  be 
called  in  Great  Britain,  and  what  are  now  extensively  called 
hert*  Frec-willers.  These  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
Arminians  in  the  proper  sense.  So  far  sis  my  information  ex- 
tends, they  are  in  considerable  numbers  fast  approximating  to 
Deism.  Very  extensively  they  appear  to  consider  religion  as 
consisting  chietly  in  being  plunged ;  to  deny  the  sabbath  as  a 
Divine  institution ;  to  contemn  family  prayer ;  to  have  few 
settled  ministers,  .nnd  little  even  of  the  external  appearance  of 
religion.  Many  of  their  preachers  are  itinerants  ;  and  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship  are  celebrated  by  diem  only 
occasionally.  The  moral  extent  of  this  evil  I  need  not  ex- 
plain. 

The  Calvinistic  Baptists  are  serious,  regular,  and,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  their  Calvinistic  brethren  of  other  cIsMes, 
reli'^^ious.  An  evil  of  incalcukible  magnitude  n,  that  their 
ministers  iuv  many  of  them  uneducated  men.  Another,  of 
no  s.nall  m<ignitude,  common,  periiaps,  to  all  sects  liying 
among  more  numerous  bodies  of  Christians,  is  the  spirit  of 
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profielyting.     This  spirit  seems  to  be  always  more  engaged  to^ 
make  proselvtes  to  the  party  than  converts  to  religion. 

There  are  a  fe^  Universalists  scattered  through  this  conn- 
try,  some  of  whom  admit  no  future  punishment ;  and  others, 
one  which  will  be  temporary  and  disciplinary. 

In  Vermont  and  New- Hampshire  a  seet  has  lately  risen  op, 
the  prominent  tenet  of  which  is,  "  that  the  wicked  will  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  day  of  judgment."  Some  of  the  Free-will 
Baptists  are  said  also  to  have  adopted  the  same  doctrine. 

The  Methodists  in  New- England,  and  generally  in  the 
United  States,  are  almost  all  followers  of  Wesley.  I  know 
of  but  two  congregations  of  Whitfieldian  Methodists  in  New- 
England.  These  are  both  at  Newburyport,  and  are  supplied 
with  ministers  from  England. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  moderate  number  of  Antinomians. 
These  are  found  chiefly  in  a  class  of  men  formerly  called  Se* 
paratists,  most  of  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  legal 
obligation  of  supporting  ministers,  became  Baptists.  They 
were  generally  extremely  ignorant,  and  possessed  of  strong 
feelings  and  warm  imaginations,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
chose  to  find  religion,  rather  than  in  the  faith  and  obedience 
of  the  Gospel.  To  demand  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  not 
as  the  means  of  justification,  but  as  the  duty  of  men,  was  stig- 
matized by  them  as  legalism,  or  as  an  exaltation  of  the  law  of 
God  against  the  g^race  of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  appeared  to 
choose  to  **  continue  in  sin  that  grace  might  abound*." 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  since,  a  young  woman» 
named  Jemima  Wilkinson,  b  said,  while  labouring  under  a 
fit  of  sickness,  to  have  slept  a  much  longer  time  than  is  nsoal 
or  natural.  When  she  awaked,  she  announced  that  she 
had  been  in  a  trance,  and  had  received  a  great  variety  of  inoh* 
portant  revelations.  She  declared  herself  to  be  the  elect  lady 
to  whom  St  John  addressed  his  Second  Epistle.  Having  col- 
lected a  small  number  of  followers,  she  removed  with  them, 
soon  after,  into  the  western  country  of  New- York,  I  believe 
to  the  borders  of  the  Crooked  (Cayuga)  Lake.    The  number 

*  It  tft  ol^en  iaid,  with  how  much  truth  I  have  no  meant  of  detanniiiinfy 
that  a  cootiderabl^  number  of  the  Baptists  are  Antinomiaos.  I  have  stated 
in  the  teit  the  number  as  small,  bemuse  I  did  not  feel  mjself 
to  say  otherwise. 
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of  her  followers  has  very  little,  if  at  all,  increased.     Of  her 
peculiar  tenets  I  have  no  knowledge. 

There  is  in  Boston  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  ministers;  and. there  are 
two  others  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

There  are  several  societies  of  Friends  in  diiTerent  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  and  several  more  in  the  state  of  Rhode* 
Island. 

In  Newport  there  is  a  society  of  Moravians,  and  a  ayiMi- 
gog^e  of  Jews. 

There  is  a  Sandemanian  congregation  ui  Danhuiy  (Con- 
necticut), and  another  in  Portsmouth  (New-Hampshire). 

These,  with  the  Shakers,  are  all  the  classes  of  religions, 
which  I  recollect,  in  New- England.  The  five  last-mentioned 
classes,  exclusive  of  the  Shakers,  hold,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
same  religious  opinions  which  are  generally  held  by  their  re- 
spective denominations. 

I  am.  Sir,  fcc. 


LETTER   XL 


Number  of  Congregations  and  of  Ministers  in  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  New- Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont,   Churches  distributed  at  small  Distances. 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  WILL  DOW  gi?e  you  a  particnlar  accoant  of  the 
religionn  state  of  this  country  in  another  point  of  view,  viz. 
as  it  appears  in  the  number  of  its  congregations  and  ministers. 
These,  also,  I  shall  distribute  into  their  different  classes. 

There  are  in 

CoDgregatioiit. 

Massachusetts 581 

Maine 221 

New-Hampshire 160 

Connecticut 355 

Vermont,  at  least 154 

Rhode-Island 

In   MA88A0HU8BTT8. 

Pk^esbyterian,  or  Congregational 841 

Presbyterian  Proper  •  •  « 6 

Epiioopal 10 

Baptist 128 

Methodist 86 

Friends IS 

Unirersalist 7 

Roman  Catholic 1 


581 
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CongregaU<H». 

In  Mainb. 

Presbyterian,  or  Congrt»gational 84 

Presbyterian  Proper 1 

Episcopal 4 

Baptist 104 

Methodist 17 

Friends 6 

Universalist 3 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Lutheran 1 

£21 

In  Connbctiout. 

Presbyterian,  or  Congregational 216 

Episcopal 61 

Baptist 67 

Independent 9 

Sandemanian 1 

Universalist 1 

356 
In  Nbw-Hampshirb. 

Piresbyterian,  or  Congregational 117 

Presbyterian  Proper 9 

Episcopal 8 


MeUiodist 1 

Umversalift 1 

Friends 6 

Sandemaoian 1 

169 

In  Vbrmont. 


Presbyterian,  or  Congregational,  at  least  .  86 

Presbyterian  Proper 1 

Eplncopal 8 

64 

1 
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f  hare  no  method  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  number  of 
congregations  in   this   state.     The  number  of  townships   is 
247.     Many  of  these,  howeyer,  are  recent  settlements,  and 
eontain  bnt  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.      If  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  past,  particularly  from  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  townships,  also,  will  es- 
tablish ministers  among  them.     The  legislature,  however,  has 
by  an  act  of  violence  thrown  very  serious  difficulties  into  the 
way.    The  former  law,  on  which  the  regular  support  of  mi- 
nbters  rested,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Con- 
Becticuty  was  not  long  since  repealed,  and  a  new  one  sub- 
fltituted  for  it,  of  a  loose  and  very  imperfect  nature.     By 
this  act,  the  ministers  already  settled  were  unsettled  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  their  congregations  not  only  released  from  their 
engagements  to  support  them,  but  precluded  from  the  power 
of  renewing  those  engagements   on  the  former  principles. 
They  were  compelled  to  embody  themselves  anew,  and  to  act 
in  a  new  manner.     Each  individual  bound  himself  by  a  sub- 
acription  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  or  his  proportion  of 
a  stipulated  sum,  for  the  future  support  of  his  clergyman* 
The  whole  transaction  appears  to  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  determined  hostility  against 
religion,  and  to  have  been  originated  by  minds  totally  desti- 
tate  even  of  common  honesty.     Had  not  the  inhabitants  at 
large  possessed  a  better  character  than  that  of  a  majority  in 
their  legislature,  it  should  seem  that  Christianity  must  have 
received  a  fatal  blow  at  this  time,  and  the  inhabitants  been 
eondemned,  in  future,  to  hear  nothing  from  the  desk  but  the 
wretched  harangues  of  ignorance,  clownishness,  and  separa- 
tism.   But,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  tliese  people,  not  an 
individual  minister,  so  fur  as  I  have  been  informed,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  cure.    The  congregations  zealously  deter- 
mined, almost  with  a  single  voice,  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
ministeis ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  means  still  in  their 
power,  resolved  to  support  them  according  to  the  new  law. 
In  few  cases  has  such  a  collection  of  detached  bodies  of  men 
acted  without  concert,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous, 
and  yet  to  honourably  to  themselves  and  so  beneficially  to  their 
cnldrvB. 
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Of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Massachnsetts,  341 
in  namber»  838  were  tnpplied  with  ministers  in  1810.  Of 
course  there  were  but  8  congregations  vacant. 

Of  the  128  Baptist  congregations  in  the  same  state,  87 
were  vacant. 

Of  the  10  Episcopal  eoDgregations»  3  were  vacant. 

Of  the  6  Presbyterian  Proper  congregations,  3  were  vacant. 

Of  the  7  Universalist  congregations,  3  were  vacant. 

Of  the  216  Presbyterian  congregations  iii  Connecticut,  27 
were  vacant  the  same  year,  and  189  were  supplied  with 
ministers. 

Of  the  61  Episcopal  congregations,  32  are  pluralities.  Of 
the  remaining  29,  4  were  vacant,  nuralities,  you  wiH  re- 
member, are  congregations  too  small  to  be  able  to  support  a 
minister. 

Of  the  67  Baptist  congregations,  20  were  vacant. 

Of  the  9  Independent  congregations,  3  were  vacant 

The  number  of  congregations  in  New- Hampshire  I  am 
unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  but  have  reckoned  up 
160.  The  number  of  townships  is  207.  It  is  probable  the 
true  number  of  congregations  lies  between  160  and  180. 
These  are  furnished  with  134  ministers,  of  whom 

104  are Presbvterian. 

rresDyienan  inroper. 

3 Episcopal. 

18 Baptist. 

2 Methodist 

1 Sandamanian. 

1 Universalist 

I  have  given  you  the  number  of  ministers  in  Vermont,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  such  congregations  only  as  have  on- 
nisters.  The  number  of  those,  which  may  properly  be  called 
vacancies  here,  cannot  be  conjectured.  Tlie  congregatioBa 
which  I  have  specified  amount  to  154.  The  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  is  217,913.  Tlie  proportion  of  nuBisterv  to  the 
number  of  people  is,  therefore,  1  to  1,415. 

In  the  year  1810,  there  were,  in  Massachoaetts,  472,040; 
in  Maine,'  228,705;  in  New-HampsUre,  214,414;  in  Co^^ 
nerticut,  26l.9«2;  in  Vermont,  217,913;  in  Rhoda-UaM, 
76,981.    There  is,  therefore,  ni  MasMohnsetts,  one 
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tioii  to  every  888  inhabitanU ;  in  Maine,  a  congregation  to 
every  1,004  inhabitants;  in  New-Hampshire,  according  to 
the  number  stated  above,  a  congregation  to  every  1,340  in- 
habitants ;  in  Connecticut,  a  congregation  to  every  737  in- 
haUtants. 

There  were  at  this  time,  in  Massachusetts,  438  ministers  of 
diflTerent  denominations,  or  one  to  1,077  inhabitants ;  in  Con- 
necticut, 265,  or  one  to  968  inhabitants ;  in  Maine,  171  mi- 
Msters,  or  one  to  1,337 ;  and,  in  New-Hampshire,  134  minis- 
ters, or  one  to  1,600  inhabitants. 

This  proportion,  you  will  remember,  is  exclusive  of  the  so- 
cieties of  Methodists  and  Friends. 

In  the  older  settlements,  these  congregations  may  be  said 
to  be  evenly  diffused,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  each 
occupying  a  tract  of  from  three  to  six  miles  square,  the  larger 
towns  being  excepted.  Accordingly,  the  churches  rise  every- 
where at  these  distances.  Ministers  are  of  course  stationed 
everywhere,  at  a  small  distance  from  every  inhabitant  This 
it  bat  partially  true  of  the  more  recent  settlements :  but  there 
aie  the  very  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  will  soon  be  true 
to  the  same  extent  of  them  also. 

Every  one  of  these  congregations,  you  will  also  remember, 
has  its  church.  Almost  all  the  churches  of  the  Presbyterians 
are  decent  buildings,  in  good  repair,  comfortable,  suflBciently 
bvge  to  contain  the  whole  congregation,  painted,  and  oma- 
■Mnted  with  steeples.  A  few  are  so  ancient,  that  the  con- 
gregations consider  them  as  not  worth  repairing,  particularly 
as  they  are  able  and  willing  to  build  new  ones ;  and,  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  much  smaller  still,  the  congpregation  itself  may 
have  been  lessened  by  sectarian  inroads  to  such  a  degree,  or 
may  have  been  originally  so  small,  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain 
its  minister,  and  repair  its  church.  The  new  churches,  built 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  are  both  numerous  and  hand- 
some.    These,  also,  are  annually  increasing  in  their  number. 

The  Baptist  churches,  a  few  excepted,  and  those  of  the 
Methodists,  are  small  and  indifferent  buildings.  The  congre- 
gatjops,  also,  of  both  classes,  are  small,  and  their  ministers  are 
very  generally  uneducated. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  here,  that  there  are  a  few  Methodist 
coqgregalions  in  the  state  of  Conneetieot  They  are  univer* 
saDy  small,  and  the  Mmiber  of  diem  I  am  unable  to  ascertam. 
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Both  the  religious  tind  political  writers  of  England  often 
complain,  that  in  many  parts  of  your  country  churches  are  not 
suHicientIv  numerous  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the  means 
of  attending  conveniently  on  public  worship.  The  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  raisins;  of  new  ones,  and  even  of  ob- 
taininp^  seats  in  those  which  are  already  erected,  an^  mentioned 
by  them  also  with  not  a  little  feeling.  What  cannot  fail  to 
sur|)rise  an  American,  it  is  said,  that  the  dissenters  find  fewer  ob- 
stacles in  increasing  the  uumbiT  of  their  places  of  public  worship, 
than  the  members  of  the  established  church  in  adding  to  theirs. 

From  these  evils  the  people  of  New-£n(;land,  except  those 
of  the  recent  settlements,  are  exempted.  1  have  remivked, 
that  our  churches  stand  ever^'where  at  convenient  distances. 
Their  number  in  all  the  established  settlements  keeps  full  pace 
with  the  population.  Every  inluibitant,  also,  who  enters  a 
church,  finds  a  s(*at  of  course.  In  Hoston,  the  sexton  has 
customarily  waited  at  the  door  until  the  ser\ice  has  begun,  for 
the  puq)ose  of  in t:-'). luring  strangers,  who  may  enter  it,  to 
a  seat.  In  the  countrx  towns,  when*  all  the  inhabitants  are 
known  to  all,  the  moment  a  stnuiger  ent4*rs  the  church  door  he 
will  see  the  doors  of  the  pews  immediaitely  opened  to  invite 
him  in.  The  poorest  man,  whenever  he  will  come,  is  of 
course  welcomed  to  the  house  of  (lod. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  no  cathedrals.  These  vast  and  magni- 
ficent edifices,  so  much  boasted  of  by  English  writers  (nor  will 
I  say  imTiro^H^rly),  have  not  yet  l)egim  to  ascend  the  American 
shon*.  Inhere  is  not  in  New- England,  and  I  believe  not  in 
the  United  States,  a  single  church  so  large  as  not  to  be  con- 
veniently filled  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  But  if  onr 
churches  are  not  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  cathedmls, 
th<7  are  perfectly  snittd  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  great  design  for  which  churches  are  erected.  They 
are  in  the  strict  sense  houses  for  public  worship.  I  meiin  tlwt 
this  is  their  whole  destination.   The  expense,  laid  out  upon  one 

of  vour  cathedrals,  would  build  manv  churches.    I  will  not  sav 

•  •  • 

that  it  was  not  well  laid  out ;  but  f  will  sav.  that  everv  man  in 
England,  and  ever}-  other  country,  ought  to  he  aUe,  as  in  the 
older  settlements  of  this,  to  find  a  church  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  hb  own  habitation,  and  to  find  a  seat  in  that  chorch,  wUcfa 
he  may  occupy  withoat  molestation,  and  without  improprieCy. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


or  THE 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 


LETTER  I. 


!%€  Per§onal  Appearance  of  ike  Inhabiianis.  7%etr 
Ora^iijff  kc.  General  Rewuirke  on  the  Influence  of 
Tkeairee  and  Plays  on  Society. 

Dbar  Sir; 

Thb  persons  of  the  New-EnglaDders,  their  com- 
plexion»  manners,  and  language,  so  much  resemble  those  of 
Englishmen,  that  the  similarity  has,  as  you  know,  been  the 
•object  of  not  a  little  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  knotty  case  of  impressing  seamen.  Differences  how- 
ever exist,  which  are  discernible  without  much  difficulty.  The 
EngBih,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  those  whom  I 
knre  seoi,  are,  as  a  body,  fairer  than  we ;  have  oftener  hair  of 
a  ti^t  coionr,  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  more  frequently 
fleshy.  Our  countrymen  are  taller,  more  agile,  have  fre- 
qoendy  dark  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  the  muscles  are  more 
itiwigly  mariied,  both  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  face. 

The  climate  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  the  mode  of  living, 
have,  I  think,  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  both  the  com- 
pleiioa  and  figure  of  tlie  New-Eng^land  people.  Still,  a  mul- 
titade  of  very  fair  complexions  are  found  everywhere ;  and 
flnea,  aabom,  golden,  and  still  lighter-coloured  hair,  is  seen 
ia  very  aameroas  instances. 

The  aetivei  of  New-England  are  generally  straight,  and 
weltfbiiBed.    I  have  seen  great  numbers  of  Europeans  fiom 
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Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany;  and  from 
those  specimens  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  in- 
ferior to  either  of  these  nations  in  personal  appearance.  De- 
formed persons  are  found  here ;  but,  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  as  rarely  as  in  any  country  under  Heaven.  There 
b  however  one  particular,  in  which  we  are  said  to  fall  be- 
hind most,  and  probably  all  of  these  nations.  It  is  supposed 
tliat  our  teeth  more  generally  decay  at  an  untimely  period 
than  theirs. 

The  philosophers  and  reviewers  of  Europe  have  already 
decided,  that  our  talents  are  below  the  European  standard. 
From  such  tribunals  it  will  be  in  vain  to  appeal.     In  energy 
mid  activity  of  mind  we  are   behind  no  people.    There  is 
nothing,  which  promises  a  benefit  at  all  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eilbrt,  which  a  New-Englander  will  not  cheerfully 
undertake.     Nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  possessed 
of  more  numerous,  or  more  efficacious  resources,   in  their 
own  minds,  to  insure  success  to  the  undertaking.     Whether 
we  are  bnivts  or  cowardlv,   I  vill  leave  to  be  decided  bv  the 
battles  of  Breed\s  Hill,   Iloosac,   Stillwater,  and  Saratogii; 
and  by  the  attack  on  Stony  Point.     Their  energy  is  evinced 
by  the  spirit,  with  which  they  have  subdued  an  immeasurable 
wilderness,   and  with  which  they  visited  every  part  of  the 
oceun  for  fishing,  and  every  town  on  its  shore  for  commerce. 
And  let  me  add,  that  their  ingenuity  is  scarcely  leas  coQipi- 
cuous  in  the  unceiising  succession  of  inventions,  with  which 
they  have  improved,  and  are  still  improving  the  methods  of 
performing  operations  in  agriculture^  manu&ictiures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  increasing  the  various  convenienoes  of 
life. 

With  this  active  spirit,  they  unite  a  general  dispositioii  to 
a  quiet,  orderly,  and  obliging  deportment,  to  treat  strutgen 
and  each  other  with  civilitv,  to  submit  readilv  to  lawfiil  autho- 
rity,  and  to  obey  even  the  recommendutiona  of  their  rulen. 
They  are  also  social,  attached  to  cooTersatioD,  aocustoaied 
from  early  life  to  take  an  interest  in  the  concema  of  othen; 
and  habitually  to  feel  from  childhood  that  they  bav^  and 
ought  to  have,  a  real  interest  in  these  conceras^ 

We  are  said  to  be  grave.  Gravitj  is  merely  a  eonpamive 
term.    It  is  therefore  impossible  to  know  pprriselj  nhit  is 
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■MNUit  by  it,  unless  we  know  also  the  standard  of  comparison 
referred  to  by  him  who  nses  it.  That,  which  is  gprave  to 
the  eye  of  a  Frenchman,  would  be  levity  in  the  view  of  a 
Spaniard.  The  New- England  p(>ople  appear  to  discern,  with 
M  much  readiness,  clearness,  and  certainty,  as  any  people 
periiaps  in  the  world,  what  Ls  commonly  or  indeed  justly  in- 
tended by  propriety,  and  as  regularly  to  estimate  things  ac- 
cording  to  their  real  value.  The  truth  unquestionably  is,  our 
social  meetings  are  probably  as  cheerful^  sprightly,  and  re- 
plenished as  often  with  sallies  of  wit  and  good  humour,  as 
those  of  any  other  people. 

On  grave  subjects  we  are  grave ;  and  on  such  subjects  we 
are  more  accustomed  to  dwell  with  pleasure,  than  men  less 
disposed  to  admit  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Divine  re- 
velation. It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  think,  converse, 
and  write  much  less  concerning  theatres  and  actors  than  the 
inhabitants  of  London;  i\s  they  do  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Piaris.  Amusements  nrc  not  here  the  principal  concern  of 
life;  nor,  imiong  amusements,  do  we  consider  plays  as  pos- 
sessing the  best  character,  or  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
interests  of  man.  The  views  of  the  New- England  people  at 
hurge  are  not  unhappily  expressed  by  Riesbeck,  in  his  Tra- 
Teh  through  Germany,  Letter  XXXVI. 

"  Yon  may  recollect  the  excellent  note  of  a  Tyrolese 
monk,  upon  a  passiige  in  Columella,  published  by  the  author 
of  *  Voyages  en  differcnts  Pays  de  TEurope.'  It  contains 
the  strongest  evidence,  that  history  can  give,  that  a  country 
in  which  those  arts,  which  contribute  chiefly  to  amusement, 
mn  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  the  most  successful  way 
of  gaining  honour  and  fortune,  is  a  countr}'  verging  fast  to 
You  will  sav,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  arts  and 
themselves.  Right:  but  when  they  get  a  certain 
soperiority  throughout  a  nation  over  the  other  employments 
of  the  mind,  they  must  dniw  destructive  consequences  after 
diem.  Frivolity,  weakness,  profusion,  neglect  of  more  la- 
boriom  pursuits  and  occupations,  ostentation,  wrong  judgment 
IB  choosing  the  servants  of  the  state,  a  warm  and  immoderate 
dene  of  ornaments,  &c.,  are  necessary  consequences  of  all 
these  elegancies,  when  they  are  carried  to  that  abuse  which 
hordert  so  near  on  the  good  use  of  them.    And  what  do  diey 
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contribute  to  the  real  happiness  of  men  i  Are  they  any  thing 
more  than  a  splendid  dream  i  How  short,  too,  has  this  era 
bocMi  with  all  nations !  After  the  ^neration  of  wits,  gene- 
rally tliere  has  succeeded  a  totally  illiterate  horde ;  who  haye 
awakened  those  the  arts  had  put  to  sleep,  with  blows,  and 
laid  them  in  chains  before  they  had  well  rubbed  their  eyei. 
How  lonjQ^  is  it  since  the  days  of  Corneille  and  Racine?  and 
we  arc  already  exhausted !    Poor  nation !" 

There  are  certainly  much  higher  interests  among  man- 
kiiui,  even  in  this  world,  than  amusements;  and,  in  my  own 
view,  and  as  1  fully  believe  in  that  of  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  niv  countrvmen,  there  are  manv  amusements  in  the  whole 
number,  amply  suflicicMit  for  such  a  life  as  this,  which,  on  the 
out  hand,  are  less  (|uestionable  as  to  their  moral  tendencja 
less  exp(*nsive,  and  less  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  than 
those  of  the  drama ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  are  more  within 
th(>  common  reach,  more  satisfactory  to  the  retrospective  eye, 
and  better  fitted  to  invigorate  the  languishing  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

To  common  sense  hardly  any  thing  seems  more  frivolous 
than  the  unremitted  attempts  at  criticism,  which  load  the 
Journals  of  Travellers  and  Reviewers,  Magazines,  and  other 
periodical  publications,  concerning  plays ;  unless  perhaps  the 
sat^acious  remarks  of  the  same  writers,  which  unhappily  aboond 
also,  concerning  the  players.  Of  how  little  consequence  to 
the  happiness  of  man  are  the  former  of  these  subjects ;  and 
how  insignificant,  when  estimated  on  the  scale  either  of  mo- 
rality or  intelligence,  are  in  almost  every  instance  the  latter! 
I  have  read  many  plays,  particularly  such  as  have  been  most 
celebrated,  and  many  criticisms  upon  them ;  for  criticism  has 
always  been  one  of  my  favourite  studies;  nor  have  I  been 
unaccjuainted  with  the  history  of  players,  or  with  strictares 
upon  their  talents  and  merits.  I  am  also  perfectly  aware, 
that  a  well-acted  play  of  superior  merit  is  capable  of  affoidiag 
a  high  degree  of  pleasure,  to  a  mind  attempered  to  such  a 
performance.  Still  I  believe,  that  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
portance, given  to  these  exhibitions  by  the  wriCen  in  qae»- 
tion,  owes  its  existence  merely  to  fashion*  Were  theatres 
oni:e  to  become  unfashionable  resorts,  I  am  satis6ed»  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  connoisscMirship  now  lavished  npon  them 
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wtmlA  Tmnish,  and  that  most  of  the  writers,  who  now  make  to 
much  bastle  concerning  these  subjects,  would  be  ashamed  of 
the  employment,  and  reg;ret  that  they  had  trifled  in  this  man* 
ner  with  their  own  talents  and  with  the  public. 

The  truth,  if  I  mistake  not,  is,  that  these  persons  poor  out 
▼ery  few  of  these  effusions  from  the  heart  The  subjects  of 
libeir  criticism  are  less  important  in  their  own  view  than  we 
are  taught  to  imagine.  They  are  seized,  because  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  the  one  hand,  that  they  will  engage  the  attention 
«f  the  public,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  furnish  advantageous 
■Mterials  for  displaying  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  writer. 
When,  therefore,  I  see  criticism  drained  to  its  last  dregs  upon 
tiMse  subjects,  I  cannot  avoid  asking.  Of  what  real  use  are 
etther  the  subjects  or  the  criticism  ?  Can  mere  means  of 
amusement  pretend,  even  decently,  to  claim  such  regard? 
Much  more,  can  means  of  amusement,  scarcely  ever  free  from 
gross  immorality,  and  usually  little  else  but  means  of  corrup- 
tioQ,  claim  any  regard  at  all.  Can  men  and  women  almost 
invariably  profligate,  among  whom,  were  you  to  collect  them 
together  from  all  ages  and  countries,  you  would  hardly  find 
the  decade  required  for  the  exemption  of  Sodom  from  the 
flaming  ruin,  which  hung  over  her  polluted  ground,  to  save 
them  from  a  similar  destruction  ;  can  such  men  and  such 
women  as  are  presented  to  the  world  in  the  **  History  of  the 
Green- Room;'*  can  men  and  women,  whom  the  ancient 
church  would  not  baptize,  and  even  the  Romish  church  will 
not  bury,  engage  from  generation  to  generation  the  sober 
thoughts,  the  diligent  labours  of  learning  and  good  sense,  of 
taste  and  criticism?  Nay,  what  is  unspeakably  more,  shall 
they  employ  the  time  of  men  professing  to  be  Christians; 
men,  professedly  bound  towards  Heaven ;  solemnly  renouncing 
in  the  house  of  God  the  vanities  of  this  worid,  and  engaging 
to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil?  Still  more:  shall 
plays  and  players  command  the  pens  of  clergymen ;  men,  de- 
daring  themselves  to  be,  in  their  own  belief,  **  verily  moved 
by  die  Holy  Ghost  to  the  assumption  of  their  oflBce,*'  and 
promising  with  the  most  awful  vows  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  great  duty  of  turning  mankind  to  righteousness, 
and  conducting  them  to  endless  life  i 

I  diall  be  told,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  that  the  dnuna 
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includes  within  its  precincts  some  of  the  first  efibrts  of  hamaii 
gc^niiis.     The  names  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eoripideia 
of  Comeille  and  bis  splendid  train  of  followers,  of  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  and  his,  and  perhaps  too  of  Schiller  and 
Kotzebue,  will  be  conjured  apon  the  stage,  to  refute  these 
observations,  and  convict  their  authors  of  weakness  and  foUj. 
I  am  not  to  be  informed,  at  this  period,  of  the  talents  of  these 
writers.     The  superiority  of  their  powers  I  acknowledge  in 
its  full  extent ;  but  I  assert,  and  without  fear  of  seeing  the 
assertion  disproved,  that  they  were  employed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  little  good  and  much  evil.     Among  all  their 
productions  there  is  scarcely  one  which  an  apostle  would  even 
H'iid.     How  great  a  part  of  tliem  are  little  else  than  splendid 
vehicles  of  vice.     Taken  together ;  and  especially  when  pie- 
s<'nted  on  the  stage  by  such  men  and  women  as  act,  and  to 
such  men  and  women  as  look  on,  they  are  only  a  vast  and 
fascinating  system  of  profligacy-     Shall  genius  command  re- 
spect, while  employed  in  poisoning  mankind,  or  in  gilding  the 
poison  ( 

But  I  shall  be  charged  with  bigotry.  The  force  of  argu- 
ment contained  in  this  accusation  I  do  not  feel  sufliciently  to 
\\\s\i  to  refut(*  it.  What  man  of  common  sense  can  be  so- 
licitous about  the  disgrace  attached  to  it,  when  he  remembers, 
that  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates  of  this  crime,  and  the 
Jv\\s  the  apostles,  and  even  the  Saviour  t 

Finallv,  I  sliall  be  declared  to  be  destitute  of  taste.  From 
this  decision  I  shall  make  no  appeal.  If  it  is  the  proper  pre- 
rot^^ative  of  taste  to  be  sustained  in  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  morals  and  religion ;  if  it  is  the  criterion  of  taste  to  approve 
of  the  stage;  if  it  is  the  dictate  of  tatste  to  prefer  amusement 
to  virtue ;  I  shall  feel  no  interest  in  repelling  the  censure. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  nothing  but  the  countenance  of  re- 
spectable men,  respectable  for  their  talents  at  least,  would,  as 
I  believe,  continue  the  existence  of  dnunatic  exhibitions;  cer- 
tainly not  on  any  plan,  which  has  hitherto  been  executed.  It 
is  the  splendour  of  this  countenance,  which  has  so  long  daszled 
the  eyes  even  of  sober  men,  and  prevented  the  mighty  moral 
c<>n<;iderutions,  which  are  marshalled  against  this  evil,  from 
(1ri\  niir  it  out  oi  the  v    •  I  ' 

Hut  whatever  la^i^  be  tu^^ught  of  the  \alu«:  of  amusements. 
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or  of  the  nature  of  the  stage ;  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of 
New- England  consider  the  former  as  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  sober  business  of  life»  and  the  latter  as  having  little 
claim  to  respect,  or  even  to  indulgence.  It  is  here  exten- 
sively believed,  that  the  profession  of  a  player  is  scandalous; 
and  that  the  stage  is  a  nuisance.  The  clergyman,  who  should 
make  a  business  of  attending  dramatic  exhibitions,  would 
probably  lose  his  parish,  and  not  improbably  his  oflSce.  This 
jealousy  for  the  purity  of  the  ministerial  character  will,  I  pre- 
■imie»  be  denounced  as  bigotry,  by  not  a  few  fashionable  peo- 
ple. For  myself,  I  rejoice  in  it,  and  cordially  hope,  that  the 
tune  will  never  come,  when  a  minister  in  this  country  can  be 
safely  destitute  of  the  character  required  of  all,  who  hold  this 
oflke,  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

In  every  case  respecting  amusements,  the  sound  common 
sense  of  my  countrymen  induces  them  to  ask  the  old  Roman 
question,  "  Cui  bono  erit  T'  The  answer  to  this  question 
usoally  determines  the  cause  at  issue. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  people  of  New- England  find  no 
want  of  amusements.  Time  rarely  hangs  heavily  upon  their 
hands.  In  the  acquisition  of  property  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  in  educating  their  children,  in  attending  to  the  affairs 
of  their  school-districts,  parishes,  and  townships,  in  being  pre- 
sent at  elections  and  courts  of  justice,  in  performing  the 
duties  of  piety  and  charity,  in  riding,  visiting,  reading,  and 
various  other  employments  of  a  nature  not  dissimilar,  they 
pass  through  life  as  easily,  cheerfully,  and  usefully,  as  most 
of  their  fellow-men. 

I  am.  Sir,  flic. 


LETTER  II. 


Opinion  of  a  Writer  in  ike  Quarterly  RmeWt  reloHve  to 
the  Wotnen  of  this  Country,  examined.  7%e  Feaiuree, 
Manners,  and  Employmente  of  ike  Women  of  New-Eng' 
land.     Their  Education. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  female  sex  in  every  country  have  a  high  chdm 
to  the  minute  attention  of  an  inquisitive  traveller.  At  it  has 
been  decided  by  high  authority,  that  there  is,  **  both  in  the 
physical  and  intellectual  features  of  the  Americans,  a  trace  of 
savage  character,  not  indeed  produced  by  crossing  the  breed, 
but  by  the  circumstances  of  society  and  of  external  nature;" 
it  is,  I  presume,  believed  in  Great  Britain,  that,  as  the  men 
hcTc  are  either  partially  or  wholly  Indians,  our  women  must 
of  course  be  squaws.  We  ought  to  feel  ourselves  not  a  little 
obliged  to  this  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  saving  a 
part  of  the  little  reputation  allowed  to  us,  by  infonning  the 
world,  that  our  savageness  is  not  derived  **  from  crossing  the 
breed/'  Unquestionably  it  does  not  flow  from  this  source. 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  worid,  there  are  none  so  delicate 
on  this  subject  as  those  of  New- England.  If  their  blood  was 
pure  at  first,  it  remains  pure.  Still  we  are  destined,  it  seems, 
to  a  savageness  less  remediable  and  more  absolutely  hopeless ; 
a  savageness  derived,  not  only  from  the  state  of  society,  but 
also  from  circumstances  of  an  external  nature.  As  our  forests, 
through  a  great  part  of  this  country,  have  for  a  centwj  been 
so  extensively  felled  as  scarcely  to  have  left  saflfeieiit  tnnber 
and  fuel  for  the  necessarv  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  flow  m  much  the  same  manner  here  ■■ 
ou  the  shores  of  Eorope,  the  cause  of  this  great  natHNml  ca- 
lamity must  undoubtedly  be  sought  for  in  ovr  hilb  and  valBaa, 
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and  mountaiDs,  our  lakes  and  riTen.  Whether  all 
tlwae  are  supposed  to  contribute  their  share  towards  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  our  savage  character,  or  whether  the  calamity  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  part  or  to  one  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
termine. I  have  indeed  seen  some  remarks  of  a  British 
writer  concerning  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  in  which  he  plainly 
eonsidered  that  stupendous  work  of  nature  as  fitted  to  in- 
spirit feelings  only  wild  and  horrid. 

We  construe  passages  in  the  book  of  nature  as  well  as  in 
ihft  book  of  revelation  very  differendy.  The  sentiments 
awakened  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  my  com- 
panions* by  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  object,  were  only  those 
of  amazing  grandeur  and  singular  chvation.  The  mighty 
band,  which  formed  the  universe,  and  rolls  its  worlds  through 
immensity,  seemed  here  to  be  peculiarly  visible ;  and  the  mind 
tmoed,  with  the  eye  of  intuition,  the  footsteps  of  its  Maker. 
Permit  me  to  congratulate  myself,  that  the  intense  pleasure, 
wUch  I  found  in  surveying  this  scene,  was  not  disturbed  by 
tbe  unfortunate  emotions  awakened  here  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  The  view  of  Lake  Erie,  also, 
although  considered  as  a  part  of  that  inundation  which  has  so 
recently  overspread  the  continent  of  America ;  and  althouf^ 
plainly  regarded  by  the  Count  de  BufTon,  and  expressly  as- 
signed by  M.  de  Pauw,  as  one  cause  both  of  our  bodily  and 
mental  imperfections,  excited  no  ideas  in  my  own  mind  but* 
those  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  magnificence,  and  splendoiur. 

The  loftiest  elevation  in  the  United  States  is  Mount  Wash- 
ington* Its  height  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained.  It 
ist  however,  several  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  not  a  little  inferior  to  other  Alpine  eminences. 
What  influence  these  lofty  points  have  on  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  those  who  live  beneath  and  around  them,  I  acknow- 
ledge myself  to  have  learned  but  very  imperfectly.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe,  that  the  Swiss  have  long  been 
dittinguisbed  for  mild  and  charming  simplicity  of  manners ; 
and  to  this  opinion  I  have  been  led,  particularly,  by  some  of 
your  own  writers  of  reputation.  Nor  did  I  discover 
any  thing  peculiariy  savage  in  those  inhabitants  of  New- 
Hampshirob  who  lived  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Wash- 
ingtosL    My  fiiend  Bosebrook,  whose  Aieadian  mme  may 
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however  have  had  a  benign  influence  upon  his  character, 
certainly,  thoagh  when  I  last  saw  him  he  had  resided  iifteeo 
years  within  five  miles  both  of  the  notch  rind  the  sonunh  of 
the  White  Mountains,  as  good-natured,  mild,  and  soft-tem* 
pered  u  fanner,  as  will  easily  be  found.  There  was,  it  is  tme, 
on(?  trace  of  savageness  in  his  wife.  She  unfortunately  pre- 
ferred Bohea  tea  to  Hyson,  and  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
keep  Hyson  in  her  house ;  observing  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cision, that,  "  if  fioliea  tea  was  good  enough  for  her,  it  was 
good  enough  for  travellers."  This  trace  of  savage  character 
certainly  was  not  derived  from  crossing  the  breed.  From  the 
circumstances  of  society  it  could  not  be  easily  derivable ;  for 
there  was  no  society,  with  which  the  good  lady  could  mingle, 
except  that  of  travellers,  and  most  of  these  would  undoubtedly 
have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Hyson  tea.  We  must  therefore, 
however  reluctant,  believe,  that  she  caught  it  either  from  the 
summit,  or  the  notch,  of  the  White  Mountains.  I  ought  m 
justice  to  observe,  that,  bating  this  untoward  fact,  the  whole 
family  were  kind,  gentle,  and  obliging.  Even  the  old  lady 
hers<*lf,  in  other  respects,  merited  this  character.  For  although 
she  had  a  prejudice  against  green  tea,  she  very  cheerfully  fur- 
nished her  guests  with  cofi'ee. 

There  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  this  subject  which  it 
seems  diflieult  to  reconcile  with  the  learned  decision  quoted 
above.  It  is  this.  Not  one  of  one  thousand  of  the  New- 
Eiii^land  people  ever  visited  the  White  Mountains,  the  great 
Lakes,  or  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  It  seems  therefore,  that 
the  sensible  influence  of  these  objects  must  be  so  limited  ■■ 
not  niateriallv  to  afiect  our  national  character.  This,  I  ao- 
knowledge,  does  not  prove  the  evil  to  be  underived  from  the 
eiVH'a(7  of  their  insensible  influence.  With  respect  to  that 
efficacy  I  will  not  dispute  the  malignant  operations  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  the  great  Western  l4ikea, 
the  White,  or  even  the  Mexican  Mountains,  upon  the  eki- 
racter  of  my  countrymen.  Among  the  last,  candour  obliges 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  one  smnmit,  named  the 
Great  White  Mountain,  which  was  deteraiined  by  a  moMu 
ration  of  Col.  Pike  to  be  eighteen  thousand  feet  in  height. 
Possibly  I  may  all  this  time  have  been  punting  myself,  there> 
fons  to  no  purpose,  in  attempting  to  find,  in  B6q;UrauffiBg 
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flytoti,  ibfd  0^1196  of  this  characterbtical  defect ;  wUle  Ibe  ma* 
SfHmt  efficacy  may  have  been  silently  floating  in  the  westeily 
windi  fiom  tiie  Misrissppi^  or  the  Mexican  Mont  Blanc* 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  nnfortnnate  decision,  I  should 
haire  boldly  asserted,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more 
amiahle  ooUeotion  of  women  than  those  of  my  own  oonntiy* 
Peiwl  me  to  describe  their  character,  as,  notwithstanding  the 
aniiiority  of  this  sentence,  they  still  appear  to  my  own  eyes. 

The  women  of  New-England  are  generally  well,  and  oftea 

elegantly  formed.     Their  features  have  usually  a  good  degree 

of  regularity,  are  comely,  and  frequently  handsome.    Thw 

complexion,  like  that  of  the  men,  is  not  so  generally  fair  as 

that  of  the  Irish,  British,  and  other  European  women  in  the 

North,  but  very  sensibly  fairer  than  that  of  the  French  women ; 

and  a  vast  number  of  them  have  complexions  inferior  to  none 

m  the  world.     In  great  numbers  they  have  fine  eyes,  both 

blue  and  black ;   and   generally  possess   that   bloom,  which 

health  inimitablv  suffuses  over  a  beautiful  countenanoe.     But 

regolar  features,  uuited  witli  the  most  delicate  complexion, 

cannot  form  beauty.     This  charming  attribute,  so  coveted  by 

oae  sex,  and  so  fascinating  to  the  other,  is,  as  an  eminent  poet 

of  your  country  has  said, 

*'  ail  ftir  divine. 
Through  which  the  roind^s  nil  gentle  graces  shine ; 
I'hcvy  like  the  sun,  irradiate  all  between; 
And  the  tuce  charms,  because  the  soul  is  seen/* 

In  this  respect  the  women  of  New- England,  to  a  great  ex« 
tent,  triumph.  Their  minds,  often  possessing  a  fine  share  of 
intelligence,  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  amiable  dispo- 
sitions. A  genth*  and  affectionate  temper,  ornamented  with 
■piightliness,  and  gilded  with  serenity,  may  be  fairiy  const* 
dered  as  being  extensively  their  proper  character.  They  are 
said*  by  some  of  your  countrymen,  to  be  too  feminine ;  and 
ase  certainly  less  masculine  than  most  of  their  sex,  who  hate 
visited  these  states  from  England  or  the  European  continent 
To  OS,  thb  is  a  delightful  part  of  their  character. 

Their  manners  are  in  entire  symmetry  with  their  nunds  and 
fiKses*  An  universal  sweetness  and  gentleness,  blended  widl 
sprightly  energy,  is  their  most  predominant  characteristio. 
There  is  nothing  languid  in  their  deportment,  and  rarely  any 
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thing  affected.  They  are  affable,  obliging,  and  cheeiful; 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  grave,  discreet,  and  very 
rarely  betrayed  into  any  impropriety. 

Very  many  of  them  are  distinguished  for  moral  excellence ; 
are  unaffectedly  pious,  humble,  benevolent,  patient,  and  self- 
denying.  In  this  illustrious  sphere  of  distinction  they  put  our 
own  sex  to  shame.  Were  the  church  of  Christ  stripped  of 
her  female  communicants,  she  would  lose  many  of  her  brightest 
ornaments,  and,  I  fear,  two-tliirds  of  her  whole  family. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  representation,  the  women 
of  New- England  perform,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  the  va- 
rious duties  of  life.  They  are  almost  universally  industrions, 
economical,  attentive  to  their  families,  and  diligent  in  the  edu- 
cation and  government  of  their  children.  They  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  excellent  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters.  Few  coun- 
tries, it  is  believed,  present,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  so  many  instances  of  domestic  good  order, 
peace,  and  happiness. 

Tlie  employments  of  the  women  of  New- England  are  wholly 
domestic.  The  husin(*ss,  which  is  abroad,  is  all  performed  by 
men,  even  in  the  humblest  spheres  of  life.  That  of  the  house 
is  usuallv  left  entirelv  to  the  direction  of  the  women,  and  is 
certainly  managed  by  them  with  skill  and  propriety.  Domestic 
concenis  admit  of  improvement,  and  even  of  science;  and  it 
must,  I  believe,  be  acknowledged,  that  wc  mi;j>ht  learn  in  this 
particular  several  useful  things  from  you.  Our  economy  is 
less  systematical  and  less  perfect  than  yours,  and  our  activity 
sometimes  less  skilfully  directed.  T  am  apprehensive,  how- 
ever, that  we  approach  nearer  to  you  in  the  house  than  either 
in  the  shop  or  the  field.  The  houses  in  this  country  are,  with 
their  furniture,  almost  all  kept  in  good  order;  and  a  general 
neatness  prevails,  even  among  those  who  are  in  humble  cir- 
cumstimces.  Indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  women  in  this  coun- 
try exert  quite  as  much  industry  as  is  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  health  *. 

There  is  another  employment,  in  which  I  think  they  merit 
high  encomiums :  this  is  the  diffusion  of  beneficence  among 
the  suflTering.     In  this  they  far  excel  the  other  sex,  and  dia- 

*  Sc«|  oil  tlii»  subject  m  large,  the  renwrki  oo  Lambert. 
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carer  more  skill,  more  patience,  more  activity,  and  nniver- 
mIIj  more  excellence. 

From  these  observations  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  the 
female  sex  hold  here  an  honourable  station  in  society,  and 
have  an  important  influence  upon  its  concerns.  The  first 
place  at  the  table,  in  the  family,  m  the  social  circle,  and  in 
every  other  situation  where  they  are  found,  is  given  to  them  of 
eome.  On  all  occasions  they  are  treated  with  marked  at- 
tention and  respect ;  and  the  man,  who  behaves  rudely  or  in- 
solently to  a  woman,  is  considered  as  hardly  meriting  the 


I  have  ahready  given  you  a  summary  account  of.  the  man- 
ner in  which  young  misses  are  educated  in  this  country.  They 
are  all  sent  early  to  school,  where  they  are  taught  to  spell,  and 
read,  and  write.  From  parochial  schools,  many  of  them  are 
transferred  to  boarding-schools  and  academies.  Here  they 
learn  to  understiuid  arithmetic,  which  indeed  is  usually  taught 
them  in  parochial  schools,  and  study  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history  to  some  extent,  criticism,  and  composition. 
In  a  few  instances  they  are  taught  moral  science,  and  in  some 
ascend  to  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  Latin  and 
French  languages.  To  these  are  added  embroidery,  drawing, 
and  music. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  bound  to  observe,  that  we  are  in  my 
own  opinion  seriously  defective.  Efforts,  of  a  higher  nature 
than  any  which  we  make,  are  due  to  their  daughters  from  all 
persons  who  are  possessed  of  wealth.  The  great  doctrines  of 
physical  and  moral  science  are  as  intelligible  by  the  mind  of  a 
female  as  by  that  of  a  male ;  and,  were  they  made  somewhat 
less  technical,  and  stripped  so  far  of  some  of  their  unnecessary 
accompaniments  as  to  wear  in  a  greater  degree  the  aspect  of 
common  sense,  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  every 
female  academy  where  the  instructor  was  competent  to  teach 
diem.  It  is  evidently  high  time  that  women  should  be  consi- 
dered less  as  pretty,  and  more  as  rational  and  immortal  beings ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  parents  will  permit^ 
d^ir  minds  should  be  eariy  led  to  the  attainment  of  solid 
sense  and  sound  wisdom.  The  instructions,  which  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  given  by  mothers,  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  children  than  any  which  are,  or  can  be,  given 
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by  fatfaera.  To  give  these  instrnctioiifl,  they  ought,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  be  thoroughly  qnalified,  even  if  we  were  to  act  on 
selfish  principles  only.  Such  a  design,  extensively  reduced  to 
practice,  would  in  any  country  change  the  whole  state  of  society, 
and  raise  it  to  a  dignity  of  which  it  is  otherwise  incapable. 

The  disposition  to  provide  a  superior  education  for  female 
children  is  in  this  country  widely  diffused,  and  continually  in- 
creasing. No  regidar  scheme,  however,  has  been  formed  on 
this  subject,  within  my  knowledge ;  and  I  have  hitherto  met 
with  no  books,  which  treat  the  sciences  last  specified  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactor}'  either  to  my  views  or  to  my  wishes.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped,  that  ere  long  both  these  defects  may  be 
supplied ;  and  that  the  women  of  this  country,  who,  so  far  as 
they  possess  advantages,  appear  in  no  respect  to  be  behind  the 
otluT  sex,  either  in  capacity  or  disposition  to  improve,  may  no 
lon£(er  be  precluded  from  the  best  education  by  the  negligence 
of  men. 

It  is  said,  and  I  suspect  with  truih,  ;hat  the  American  wo- 
men lose  their  beauty  and  the  brilliaiicv  of  youth  at  an  eariier 
period  of  life  than  in  England.  A  cjeat  part  of  them  are 
slender.  Multitudes  lose  their  teeth  at  an  untimely  date; 
and  many  of  them  part  with  their  bloom  before  they  are  ttirty 
years  of  ugc*.  The  causes  of  th<*se  (ILsadvantages  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  learned  among  physicians.  I  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  observe,  that  among  them  abstemious* 
ness,  which  here  is  very  general  in  that  sex,  and  often  ex- 
cessive, probably  has  its  share.  The  want  of  sufficient  ex- 
ercise abroad  has  a  still  more  malignant  inflnence.  Seden- 
tariness seems  regularly  to  be  considered  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  gentility  of  the  female  character.  Walking  ia 
very  little  practised ;  and  riding  on  horse-hack,  notwithstanding 
it  exhibits  the  female  figure  to  so  much  advantage,  is  almost 
out  of  the  question.  Until  there  is  a  material  change  in  these 
respects,  the  women  of  New-England  nnist  be  satisfied  to 
yi<>ld  their  health,  and  youth,  and  bloom,  and  beauty,  as  an 
untimely  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion.  The  teeth  of  cUi^ 
dren  their  mothers  might  preserve.  Nothing  more  would  be 
necessary  than  to  compel  them  to  commence  life  with  vigo- 
rous exercise,  and  continue  it ;  to  avoid  hot  drinks,  particohriy, 
by  requiring  their  children  to  eat  nBk,  or  tliorougUy  to  dihrte 
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with  it  their  tea  and  coffee ;  and  to  make  their  teeth  cold  by 
agitating  cold  water  in  the  mouth  five  times  a  day ;  that  is, 
once  in  the  morning,  once  in  the  evening,  and  once  after  each 
meal.  Could  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  Asiatics,  and  haln- 
tnate  ourselves  to  regular  bathing ;  and  follow  that  of  our  an- 
cestors, by  permitting  children  when  at  school  to  play  during 
the  session  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  encouraging  hose  of  both  sexes  to  vigorous  activity; 
the  work  of  preserving  health  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
accomplished. 

To  the  character,  which  I  have  given  of  the  women  of  New- 
England,  there  are  unquestionably  many  exceptions.  We 
have  homely  women,  we  have  ignorant  women,  we  have  silly 
women,  we  have  coarse  women,  and  we  have  vicious  women. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  no  reason,  in  these  particulars,  to 
dread  a  comparison  with  other  countries.  In  the  most  fashion- 
able life  we  have  frivolous  women,  who,  having  nothing  to 
do,  or  choosing  to  do  nothing^  of  a  useful  nature,  find  time 
hang  heavily  on  them.  To  relieve  themselves  from  the  ennui, 
flowing  of  course  from  the  want  of  regular  and  useful  engage- 
ments, women  of  this  description  crowd  to  the  theatre,  the  as- 
lembly-rooni,  the  card-table,  routs,  and  squeezes ;  flutter  from 
door  to  door  on  ceremonious  visits,  and  from  shop  to  shop  to 
purchase  what  they  do  not  want,  and  to  look  at  what  they  do 
not  intend  to  purchase ;  hurry  to  watering  places,  to  recover 
health  which  they  have  not  lost ;  and  hurry  back  again  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  they  cannot  find.  Happily,  the  number 
of  these  is  not  very  great,  even  in  our  cities. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW- ENGLAND. 


Extracit  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

tury,  April  19,  1810.     Oeneral  Account  of  the  Manu* 

factures  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Connecticut.     Account 

of  the  Manufactures  of  Rhode-tsUuul,  with  a  History  of 

their  Origin. 


Dbar  Sir; 

I  WILL  now  present  you  with  a  few  obsenrationt 
OD  the  manafactures  of  this  country.  Before  I  attempt  to 
specify  the  agency  and  influence  of  New- England,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  general  state  of  manufac* 
tores  in  the  country  at  large. 

Returns  were  made  to  the  national  government,  at  the  time 
when  the  last  census  was  taken,  of  all  the  manufiMstures  which 
were  of  any  considerable  importance ;  and  congress  committed 
to  sereral  gentlemen  the  business  of  arranging,  and  publishing 
in  a  Tolume,  the  particulars  of  which  they  were  composed. 
For  this  Tolume  I  have  hitherto  waited  in  vaiil.  Should  it  see 
ihe  light  before  these  Letters  are  finished,  I  shall  certainly 
avafl  myself  of  the  information  which  it  shall  communicate. 
At  present  my  guide  must  be  a  Report  drawn  up  by  the 
•eeretary  of  the  treasury,  and  referred,  April  19th,  1810,  to 
m  eommittae  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

IW  following  manufactures,  Mr.  Gallatin  observes,  wn 
oarried  oo  in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply 
the  wmits  of  the  tnhabitaats ;  those  of  the  same  kmds  wyoh 
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are  imported  amounting  to  less  than  thofle  which  are  ex- 
ported :  — 

Manufactures  of  wood,  leather,  soap,  tallow  candles,  sper- 
maceti oil,  spermaceti  candles,  linseed  oil,  refined  sugar, 
coarse  earthenware,  snuff,  chocolate,  mustard,  hair  powder. 

The  following  manufactures,  he  observes,  are  firmly  esta- 
blished, and  supply  in  some  instances  the  greater,  and  in  all 
a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  consumption: — 

Bar  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hats, 
paper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  playing  cards,  spirituous 
and  malt  liquors,  several  manufactures  of  hemp,  gunpowder, 
window  glass,  jewellery,  clocks,  sevenil  manufactures  of  straw 
bonnets  and  hats,  lead,  wax  candles. 

Progress,  Mr.  Gallatin  observers,  has  also  been  made  in  the 
following  branches :  — 

Paints  and  colours,  several  chemical  preparations,  medi- 
cinal drugs,  salt,  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass,  japanned 
ware,  plated  ware,  calico  printing,  queens  and  other  earthen 
wares. 

Many  other  articles  the  secretary  supposes  arc  undoubtedly 
omitted,  the  information  actually  obt«iined  having  been  in 
many  respects  imperfect. 

Under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  wood  he  observes,  that 
they  consist  of  vessels,  household  furniture,  and  carriages  for 
pleasure  and  for  transportation.  All  of  them  are  carried  lo  % 
high  degree  of  perfection. 

Of  vessels  above  twenty  tons  burthen,  there  were  built 
during  seven  years,  from  1801  to  1807,  774,922  tons,  a  Utib 
more  than  110,000  tons  in  a  year,  worth  more  than  six  millinf 
of  dollars  annually.  Two-thirds  of  these  were  regialenMl  for 
the  foreign  trade,  and  the  remaining  third  for  the  fisheries  aiq4 
the  coasting  trade. 

The  annual  exportation  of  furniture  and  carriages  amoontad 
to  170,000  dollars. 

The  yeariy  value  of  all  the  manufactures  of  wood  wa| 
90,000,000  dollars. 

Of  pot  and  peari  ashes,  referred  by  the  secretarj  to  tUl 
head,  7,400  tons  are  annually  exported. 

Of  manufiMtiires  of  leather  Mr.  GaUatin  ohaenret,  tkat  tht 
exportatians  amount  to  more  than  twice  the  ¥ahie.  of  th«  % 
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portatiom ;  Mid  that  tfa^  Urbole  yalae  of  all  the  atttdeft  of  tfiis 
class  annually  manufactured  is  30»000,000  of  dollan.  TSe 
rahie  of  the  soap  and  the  tallow  candled  he  estimates  at 
8,000,000  of  doUan.    The  anmial  importation^  were, 

Candles,  168,000  lbs. ;  soap,  470,000  lbs. 

The  annua!  exportation*;  Of  dotnestic  manufacture  were 

Candles,  1,775,000  lbs. ;  soap,  2,220,000  lbs. 

Of  spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  annually  mandfkcttired,  the 
tahie  was  300,000  dollars. 

Of  refined  sufi^,  5,000,000  lbs.  were  annually  ntade,  worth 
1»000,000  of  dollars. 

Concerning  the  manufactures  of  cotton  the  secretary  ob- 
serves, that  he  has  flrom  the  returns  formed  the  following; 
Table :  — 

Mills,  87 ;  spindles,  80,000. 

Capital  employed.  4,800,000  dollars. 

Cotton  used,  3,600,000  lbs. ;  value,  720,000  dollars. 

Yam  spun,  2,880,000  lbs. ;  value,  3,240,000  dollars. 

Persons  employed,  men  500,  women  and  children  3,500. 

The  goods  into  which  the  yam  is  spun  in  the  cotton  manu- 
fltttories  in  Rhode-Island  are  principally,  bed-ticking,  striped 
and  checks,  shirting  and  sheeting,  ginghams  and  counterpaiiefi. 
flbefWhete  are  made,  webbing,  coach  lace^,  table  cloths,  jeaifs, 
▼est  patterns,  cotton  kerseymeres,  blankets,  fustians,  cord^, 
md  velvet. 

Wool,  the  secretary  observes,  is  principaDy  spun  and  woven 
in  private  families.  Fourteen  manufactories,  however,  have 
keen  reported  to  him  ;  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  yields 
10,000  yards  of  oloth  annually,  at  from  Otie  to  ten  dollars  i 
jrtrd.  Wool,  especially  fine  wool,  was  seriously  deficient  fat 
fwmtlty,  hot  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Merino  sheep,  pa^*'* 
cnlarly,  since  this  Report  was  published,  have  increased  to  4 
fwy  gteat  number. 

Manofactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax  were  few; 
are  mentioned,  at  which  602,000  yards  of  rotten  bind- 

,  tidl-elotb,  and  other  coarse  Knen  were,  or  might  be  madi^ 
nmraally. 

FK>ai  Martha's  Vineyard,  9,000  pair  of  stoddngs  were 
aMMMmy  exported. 
T1m»  vabe  of  all  tlie  goodt  made  of  eottdn,  vrool,  md  Hn;* 
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the  Secretary  estimates  at  more  than  40,0009000  of  dolbn^ 
household  manufactures  included. 

Whittemore's  machine  for  makbg  cards  had  completely  OBr 
eluded  foreign  importations  of  that  article.     The 
manufactured  annually,  before  the  embargo  lessened  the 
ply  of  wire,  was  worth  200,000  dollars. 

Of  hats,  the  number,  exported  of  Americai 
was  100,000.     The  number  imported  was  350,000. 
value  of  the  number  made  is  estimated  at  nearly  10,000^011 
of  dollars. 

Most  of  the  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States  wm 
of  home  manufacture.    Books,  for  which  an  adequate 
ber  of  purchasers  can  be  procured,  are  printed  and 
here. 

Paper  hangings  and  playing  cards  were  also 
manufactured. 

A  supply  of  printing  types  was  furnished,  sufBdent  for 
consumption,  chiefly  at  Philadelphia,  New- York, 
more. 

The  annual  importations  of  foreign  hemp  amounted  to 
tons;   but,  from  the  increased  cultivation  of  tUs 
Massachusetts,  New- York,  Kentucky,  8lc.,  the 
fieved,  that  a  suflScient  quantity  would  soon  be  prodmed  ii 
the  United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  of  •all  descriptioBfl  was  eqaal  la 
the  demand.    That  of  duck  was  less  prosperous,  and  fiar 
supplying  a  suflkient  quantity. 

The  aggregate  Talue  of  spirituous  and  malt  Kqimn 
made  was  10,000,000  of  dollars ;  yet  the  quantity  h 
of  spirituous  liquors  only,  amounted,  in  1806  and  1807*  la 
9,700,000  gallons  a  year;  u  fact  immeasurably  diyueftd  te 
the  country*. 

At  a  loose  estimate  the  bar  iron,  annually  used  ia  Ae  Uailed 
States,  amounts  to  50,000  tons ;  of  which  10,000  wen 
posed  to  be  imported,  and  40.000  to  be  manufactwed  at 
A  great  part  of  the  American  iron  was  however  infi 
quality  to  that  which  was  imported. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of  sheet,  sKl, 
iron,  were  annually  imported,  and  seven  thoniawd 
manufactured,  in  the  United  States. 
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The  cut  nails  amounted  yearly  in  value  to  1»SOO»000  dol* 
kn.    Of  these  280  tons  were  yearly  exported. 

Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  wrought  naik  and  spikes  were  an- 
nually imported. 

The  manufactures  of  iron  consist  principally  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  products  of  the  blacksmith's  forge,  an- 
chors, shovels,  spades,  edged  tools,  and  a  great  variety  of  the 
coarser  articles  of  ironmongery.  But  the  finer  species  of 
hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  were  imported  almost  wholly  from 
Great  Britain. 

Balls,  shells,  and  cannon  of  small  calibre  were  cast  in  seve- 
ral places ;  and  three  founderies  for  casting  solid,  boring,  and 
finishing  those  of  the  largest  calibre  were  established ;  one  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  one  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  and  one 
near  the  city  of  Washington.  Each  of  the  two  first  could  cast 
duree  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  in  a  year ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  iron  and  brass  cannon  were  made  at  the  other. 

The  castings  of  hollow  ware  were  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption. 

At  the  two  public  armories,  at  Springfield  and  Harper's 
ferry,  nineteen  thousand  muskets  were  annually  made.  About 
twenty  thousand  more  are  made  at  other  manufactories ;  aU 
private,  except  one  established  at  Richmond  by  the  state  of 
Virginia.  This  number  might  be  immediately  enlarged.  Gun- 
smiths were  in  various  places  employed  in  making  rifles  and 
other  species  of  arms. 

The  iron,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  was  estimated 
at  an  annual  value  of  firom  12  to  15,000,000  of  dollars :  the 
imported  at  near  4,000,000. 

Rich  copper  mines  are  found  in  New- Jersey,  in  Virgkiia, 
and  near  Lake  Superior,  but  none  of  them  were  wrought. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass  are  stills, 
bells,  cannon,  andirons,  chandeliers,  sconces,  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  &c. 

Zinc  was  lately  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lead  is  found  in  Virginia,  and  in  several  other  places.  The 
richest  mines  of  this  metal  are,  however,  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
and  it. is  said  also  in  the  adjacent  country  east  of  th^  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  not  wrought  to  a  sufficient  extent ;  and, 
after  supplying  the  western  country,  furnished  only  two  hun- 
dred tons  a  year  to  the  Atlantic  states. 
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The  prioeipal  American  manufactures  of  lead  w^re  ihiot,  and 
colours  of  lead.  There  were  two  estabBshmaiitB  for  the  maiHH 
facture  of  shot  in  J'hiladelphia,  and  one  in  Louinnap  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  six  hundred  toiia  a 
year.  Fiye  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  red  and  white  itmi, 
litharge,  and  some  othei  preparations  of  that  metal,  were  madb 
in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Other  paints  and  colours  are  also  prepared  in  Philadelphia 
and  some  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  tin-ware  is  very  extensive ;  and  Con- 
necticut supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  with 
that  article. 

Plated  ware,  chiefly  for  coach-makers  and  saddHera^ 
employs  at  Philadelphia  seventy-three  workmen.  It  is  alee 
made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  New- York,  Baltimoie, 
Boston,  Charleston,  New- Haven,  Northampton,  and  ela»- 
where. 

Saltpetre  is  found  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  several  other 
places,  but  is  principally  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  neiurly,  amd  might  at 
auy  moment  be*  made  wholly  adequate  to  the  consumptkNi. 
The  importation  of  foreign  powder  amounted  annually  to  two 
hundred  thousimd  poumla ;  th(>  exportation  of  Americaa  to 
one  hundred  thousand. 

A  suflicieut  quantity  of  the  coarser  species  of  pottery  was 
made  everywhere.  Four  manufuetories  of  a  finer  kind  had 
lately  been  established,  which  made  ware  reseanblii^f  that  of 
Staffordshire. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  boxes  of  wiiidow^lass  were  made 
aiuiually  at  ten  glass  manuAictories,  or  t^o  million  seven  hen- 
dn'd  thi>usiiud  square  feet.  Exactly  the  same  quantity  wan 
aiuiUiJIy  imported.  The  glass  made  at  Boston  was  inferior 
to  none  brought  from  Europe.  The  rest  made  green,  or  Ge^ 
man  glass. 

Other  glass  wares,  such  as  bottles,  1^.,  were  made  alio ; 
aud  at  two  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  was  maauliactured  flint- 
^lass  of  every  description,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

Copperas  was  extraicted  in  large  quauliticv  from  pyrites  m 
X'enuont,  New -Jersey,  aud  Tennessee.  About  two  handled 
thousand  pounds  of  sulphuric  and  other  acids  were  anonallj 
manufactun*d  at  a  single  rslahlishaR'nl  in  Phibdelphia.   Other 
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pfBpiratioiis  aod  drags  were  also  made  in  that  city,  and 
Tenal  #tfier  places;   and  the  aoBual  exportaliMM  Moeeded 
thirty  Utoasaiid  dollars  ia  value. 

lie  iail  springs  in  the  state  of  N^w^ York  ftmnb^  Aont 
three  hundred  thousand  bushels  a  y^ar,  m»A  those  in  the  west- 
em  states  and  territories  afkMi  the  mmt  qttantity.  tlie  Wa- 
bash fUBMi  the  property  of  the  United  Sttftes^  ytelded  an- 
noalljr  OM  hiBidred  and  tJbfrty  thoiMiid  bushels.  IW  annual 
fanportatiott  of  foreign  salt  amoinirted,  howerrer,  to  more  than 
three  inilUMs  of  boshels,  and  co«ild  not  be  superMded  by 
AnMriiMtt  sift,  unless  by  estabifahttenti  on  th^  eoast 

Straw  bonnets  tibA  hats  were  made,  in  a  small  district  in 
Massacimsetts  and  Rhode^Island,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
ezportations  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  amounted  hf  Talae  to 
two  hwndred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  fltnnually.  Woit  of  this 
kind  in  gteat  quantities  is  made,  also,  in  many  other  phees. 

An  eaCaMMiment  had  been  formed  near  Baltimore  for  the 
printinif  of  ealicoes,  at  which  twelve  thousand  yards  mig^t  be 
printed  in  a  week. 

I  have  now  given  yon  the  substance  of  the  secretary's  re- 
port, which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  most  correct  and  ex- 
tensive account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
which  to  that  time  had  been  obtained.  He  adds,  that  from 
this  iisperfiect  sketch  it  may  with  certainty  be  inferred,  that  the 
product  of  the  whole  manufacturing  intereM  annoally  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Since  the  loose  return,  on  which  the  above  report  is  founded, 
another,  which,  with  some  abatements,  may  be  considered  as 
compbC*  for  the  year  1810,  was  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  by  order  of  the  governmeni.  That  rendered  by 
Massaehnsetts  is  included  in  the  foHowfaig  table :  — 

Crenerel  Recapitulation  of  the  Manufactures  of  Massachusetts 

Piroper. 

Etbmmlsd  VsIim. 

Dttlluv. 

Ajshea,  l2atons 9O,01Sr 

Breweries,  710,800  gallons 86,4fi0 

Buttons 30,000 

%iekii.  25,205,000 189,067 
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Stnnr  boimeti A5i,868 

Bnubes,  1.666  dozen fi,000 

Corn  broomB,  70,000 4.000 

Cloth  utd  clothier's  work  :^ 
54  cotton  fBotoriea,  19,448  spindlea, 

838,348  ponndi S814W6 

£2,564  looou,  4,048,209  yardi  ....  3.060,579 

1  fiictoi;  woollen  cloth.  6,800  juds.  .  10.390 

60  carding  machine*.  797,336  pounds  336,199 

331  fulling  mills,  730,948  yHrds ....  443,401 
9  spinning  jennies,  56  looms,  36,000 

yanls S8,e00 

Flaying  cards,  yeariy  amount 97.500 

4  vool  card  factories,  9,053  dozen    .  .  .  78,906 

Ditto,  14,400  feet 33,000 

Cabinet  work,  yeariy  amount 318.633 

Choirs,   1,694  dozen 96*060 

Combs,  49.905  doien 80.04 

Candles,  tallow,  1,436.550  pounds    .  .  .  317.060 

Ditto,  spermaceti,  465,000  pounds    .  .   .  17^00 

Cooperage.  37.995  casks 69318 

Clocks  and  watches,  amount 46J6ft 

C«*8"t 3,000 

Chocolate,  255,500  pounds 73*100 

Coaches  and  chaises,  667 1S3.67'4 

Distilleries,  molasses,  3,472,000gallons  .  1.404.860 

Ditto,  grain.  63,730  galloH 43,590 

Ditto,  cyder,  316,480  gallons 181^86 

Dnck,  hemp,  3.035  pieces 80^18 

Ditto,  cotton,  300  pieces ^000 

Ditto,   bagging   and   tow-cloth,    60.000 

J"^ 38.000 

Rshery.  nuwkarel,  5,400  bamb 44.650 

6*^ 86,000 

Gloves.  4.875  dozen 14,635 

Fire  engines,  1  factory 4^000 

Fonnderies  of  brass  and  copper: — 

Bnsa  guns,  13,976  poands 7.US 
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Ctrppet,  S2,lfi0  poanda S9,8S8 

Belli,  31,410  ponnda 8,S6& 

BraM  and  pewter,  99,288  povodj  .  .  .  41.700 

Compoiiiiion,  251,d08  ponnda 100,781 

Hata,  142,649 415,107 

JeweBeiy  and  silver  worit 101,8S& 

PriatDi^  ink,  6,000  pounds 8,000 

Po^es,  11  Irip-haramers  t  — 

Bar  iron,  978  tons 131,980 

Ancbors,  440  tona 9S,713 

Hollow  wBf«,  2,840}  tona U3,200 

Bdge  tools 44,000 

Wrought  iron 031,718 

Laoe  for  coacbes,  yearly  amount 10,000 

Leather  boota,  (i3,307  pair 413,000 

Ditto,  men's  shoes.  844,664  pur 978,083 

Ditto,  women's  shoes,  1,310.500  pair  .  .  816,250 

Ditto,  saddlery,  harness,  jock^  capa,  8tc  788,796 

Lead  minea 200 

Muskets,  19.095 229,085 

Muncal  inatnimenta 17,880 

16  marble  works,  894,000  feet 88.000 

Nails,  wrought 89,235 

Ditto,  cut,  2.935i  tons 644,990 

Ditto,  small l^OO 

Oil.  speraiaceti,  77.606  gallons 68,632 

Ditto,  .hide.  349,728  gnHoiii 171,688 

on  mills,  44.460  gaHoos 46.083 

Pkper  mills,  95,129  reams  writii^  ....  907,451 

Ditto.  69.000  rolls,    hanging 38,600 

Ores,  ochre,  and  nitrous  beds 1,350 

6  powder  mills,  130,000  pounds 73,000 

84  grist  mills :  — 

Wheat  and  170,  460,476  bushels    .  .  .  850,896 

Com  and  oats,  49,054  bushels 85,278 

ISO  saw  mills:  — 

Fme,  10,725.000  feet 80;480 

Oak,  490,000  feet 6,655 

1  rake  factory.  11,000  rakes 1.870 
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Estiiiiated  value. 

Rope  walks,  cordage,  2,808}  tons  ....  1,080,061 

Ditto,  twine,  85,200  pounds SJ^^BBS 

Ship  boUding,  23,410  tons 606,005 

Soi4>-atone.maniifactorj 18^000 

Spectaoks,  yeariy  amount 10,000 

1  steel  fiu^tory,  20  tons 4000 

Spinning  wheels,  6,603 17  JlSt 

Spruce,  essence,  1,250  pounds 2,500 

SnuflT,  118,400  pounds 37,881 

Soap,  hard,  2,043,720  pounds  ......  388,607 

Ditto,  soft,  4,190  barrels '  .  .  .  18,400 

Sewing  silk,  103  pounds 618 

Loaf  sugar,  422,000  pounds 82,400 

Slitting  mills,  1,700  tons 318,600 

Sal^tie,  23,600 9^303 

Salt  works,  468,198  feet  :— 

Salt,  118,757  busheb 79,586 

Glauber  salts,  334,238  pounds    ....  13,868 

Sheep,  Merino,  73 18J260 

Ditto,  mixed  blood,  2,062 154,650 

Ditto,  common,  103,141 226,282 

Woollen  stockings,  37,851  pair 28,453 

Essence  of  turpc^ntine,  6,000  gallons    .  .  18,000 

Steel  thimbles 10,000 

Tanneries,  Morocco  skins,  261,000   .  .  .  130,160 

Ditto,  hides,  174,596 1,022,661 

Ditto,  calves*  skins,  65,888 129,078 

Ditto,  sheep  skins,  62,536 58,140 

Ditto*  bogs'  skins,  2,800 9J0O 

Tacks,  11,000,000 2,000 

Tin  pkite  works,  amount 73,715 

Whips,  7,050  dozen 7,980 

Waggons,  2,260 43^600 

Eartbcoware 18,700 

Wire  fifictories,  amouni 24,812 

Wooden  ware SI/NO 

Sheep:s  wool,  35,000  pounds 1M75 


Total,      18J85JB8 
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I  hftTe  been  bo  fortunate,  abo,  as  to  obtain  the  fame  retom 
for  Connecticut  A  copy  of  it,  so  far  as  the  heads  ef  it  are 
concerned,  is  subjoined  under  the  foUowing  title  :~> 

Abstract  of  the  manufacturing  estabHshmenAs,  and  aannal 
manufiM^tuvQi  in  the  district  of  Conneetiout,  as  taken  firom  the 
retume  of  the  assistants  to  the  msnhal  of  the  seid  district, 
made  in  pursuance  o(  the  several  acts  of  congress  ptOTiding 
for  the  third  census,  &c.,  A.  D.  1810. 

Cloths  and  their  value :  —  Eiiimmud  vaJue. 

Looms,  16,132.  ^"""^     ^^^ 

Yards  of  lineo,  2,362,078    ....     800,358    81 

Yards  of  woollen,  1,U9,145  .  .  .  1,008,241    92 

Yards  of  cotton,  and  cotton  and 
lineo,  605,675 341,223    f» 

Fulling  mills,  218.     Carding  ma- 
chines  184 

Pounds  of  wool  carded,  504,088. 

Woollen   manufactories  15,   cot- 
ton manufactories  14,  spindles 
11,883. 
Value  of  cotton  yam,  stockings,  and 

suspenders 111,021     50 

Value  of  raw  and  sewing  silk  ....       28,503      0 

Value  of  bats 522^200      0 

Distilleries.  560:  — 

GaU'  of  distilled  spirits,  1,374,404      811444      0 
Tanneries,  408 :  — 

Value  of  leather  tanned  and  dressed     47%JSSS    80 

Value  of  saddlery,  shoes,  &c.    .  .      231,812      0 
Rope- walks,  19:  — 

Value  of  cordage 343^050      0 

Value  of  duck  and  cotton  bagging        12,148    40 
P^m  mills,  19:  — 

Value  of  paper 83,188      a 

OilmUk,  24:  — 

Value  of  oU 64,712      0 

Powder  mills,  7  :-^ 

Value  of  inuipowder,  &c 48,640      0 
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Estimated  value. 

Forges,  48: — 

Tods  of  iron  and  steel,  1,450. 

Value  of  ditto,  and  anchors    .  .  .      188^10      0 
Furnaces,  8: — 

Value  of  cast  iron 46,180      0 

Guns  and  pistols,  4,400 49,050      0 

Manufactories  of  cut  nails,  18: — 

Value  of  nails  cut 27,002      0 

Rolling  and  slitting  mills,  3. 
Trip  hammers,  32. 

Value  of  scythes,  axes,  &c 91,145    60 

Brass  founderies,  4:  — 

Value   of  brass-work,  jewellery, 

and  plated  ware 49^200      0 

Type  foundery,  1. 
Glass  works,  2 :  — 

Value  of  ghiss 28,860      0 

Potteries,  12:— 

Value  of  earthen  and  stone  ware  .       80,740      0 

Wooden  clocks,  14,565 122,955      0 

Value  of  coach  work,  &c 68,856      0 

Value  of  marble  and  stone  work  .  .        11,000      0 

Value  of  bricks  exported 2,000      0 

Value  of  straw  bonnets 27,100      0 

Buttons,  number  of  gross,  155,000  .      122,125      0 
Value  of  tin  japanned  and  plain   .  .      189,870      0 

Value  of  combs 70,000      0 

Manufactures  of  tallow,  sieves,  to- 
bacco, ink,  &c 71,612      0 

Total  value  of  annual  manufactures, 

returned 5,887,175      8 


Concerning  this  abstract  it  ought  to  be  obaerred,  tlMt  seve- 
ral articles  are  omitted  in  it,  which  are  of  consideffaUe  i»- 
portance.  The  manufacture  of  waggons,  for  eouunple,  is 
carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  A  great  number  of  carriages  of 
that  sort  are  now  employed,  both  for  the  tFansportatioB  of  bor- 
thens  and  for  pleasure.     The  hitter  are  m  novelty  in  tUs 
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coontrj.  They  are  drawn  by  one  hone  and  by  two,  are 
■Mde  of  neat  forms  and  with  nice  workmanship,  and  hare 
lately  been  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  appear  to 
be  taking  the  place  of  most  other  vehicles. 

From  my  friend,  Mr.  L  of  Providence,  I  have  re* 

eeived  the  following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Rhode- 
Island.  Had  other  gentlemen  in  New* England  and  New- 
York  equally  interested  themselves  in  furnishing  the  informa> 
tion»  which  I  had  requested  of  them ;  it  would  have  been  in 
ay  power  to  have  done  more  justice  to  many  subjects  men- 
tioned in  these  Letters.  But,  unhappily,  a  disposition  to  sit 
down  seriously  to  the  employment  of  writing  is  far  from 
being  a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  my  countrymen. 
Generally,  I  shall  give  this  account  in  the  words  of  my 
obliging  correspondent 

The  natnral  sources  of  wealth  in  the  state  of  Rhode-Island* 
observes  Mr.  L.,  are  limited.  She  has  no  mines,  her  territory 
ii  small,  and  her  fisheries  are  of  little  importance.  Her  soil 
also  is  naturally  unfruitful,  producing  barely  what  is  suflScient 
for  the  subsistence  of  her  own  population*.  Her  prosperity, 
Aerefore,  depends  eminently  upon  the  industry  of  her  citizens. 
This  industry  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  manufactures.  It  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  five-eighths  of  her  inhabitants  are  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  se- 
Teral  branches  of  business  to  which  it  gives  birth.  Whether 
tUs  direction  o(  the  industry  of  Rhode- Island  will  promote 
her  moral  prosperity  time  only  can  determine.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  experience,  that  it  will  increase  her  wealth 
and  population. 

To  Samuel  Slater,  a  native  of  England,  is  this  state  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright*s  method  of  spin- 
ning cotton.  He  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1790 ; 
and  toon  after  established  the  first  cotton  manufactory,  under 
die  patronage  of  Messrs.  Almv  and  Brown  of  Providence. 
The  machinery  of  this  establishment  was  made  soMy  under 
hit  direction.  Efforts  of  the  same  nature  had  been  before 
bagm,  bat  had  proved  unsuccessfiiL 

*  The  •venif*  qiMotirf  of  maiie  in  the  flouthero  pan  of  this  tmto  is 
t%twitT-if  bmhc4ft  an  acrv :  n  Hit  northeni,  aboot  Uwitean. 
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For  five  or  six  years  after  Slater^s  arrhral,  oomparatfrely 
little  profpreM  was  made  in  extending  this  branch  of  bnsineas, 
except  by  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
mystery  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  as  an  experiment  hasardous 
to  the  undertakers.  Those  also,  by  whom  the  first  attempts 
were  made,  cautiously  concealed  from  the  public  the  profits 
which  they  derived  from  the  pursuit.  The  attention  of  the 
public  was  however  excited  by  the  eagerness  with  which  these 
gentlemen  enlarged  their  business,  and  the  fearlessness.wifh 
which  they  employed  considerable  additions  to  their  capital  in 
erecting  new  manufactories.  At  length  several  other  persons 
were  induced  to  adventure  their  property  in  the  same  under- 
taking. Artificers,  skilled  in  all  the  complicated  branches  of 
machinery  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton,  were  allured 
from  England  by  the  prospect  of  high  wages  to  this  country. 
The  workshops,  in  which  these  foreigners  employed  them- 
selves, were  in  a  short  time  crowded  with  mechanics  and  ap- 
prentices firom  our  own  citizens,  who  soon  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  knowledge  thus  imported,  and,  with  that  vi- 
gorous ingenuity  so  oHen  found  among  them,  added  in  many 
instances  improvements  of  no  small  importance.  The  conse- 
quences were  soon  apparent.  The  Rhode-Island  workmen 
supplanted  their  foreign  brethren  to  such  a  degree*  fhat 
scarcely  fifty  foreigners  are  now  employed  in  the  state,  in 
this  business.  Thev  have  transferred  their  skill  to  other  states, 
where  the  art  is  vet  in  its  infancv.  It  is  not  known,  that  a 
single  article  of  cotton  machinery  was  ever  imported  into 
Rhode-Island. 

From  their  first  establishment  to  the  year  1800,  the  iocreaae 
of  these  manufactures  was  gradual.  Men,  who  possess  a  mo- 
nied  capital,  requhre  a  certainty  of  profit  before  they  are  will- 
ing to  vest  their  property  in  any  business.  As  soon  as  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  experience,  that  the  American  eotlon 
manufactures  could  so  fear  come  into  conpetitioB  with  the 
English  in  our  markets,  at  priees  which  seeuied  a  handsono 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  the  citiieDs  of  Rbode*Islaiid  eat- 
barked  eagerly  in  the  business.  None  bat  an  eye-witnoM  oan 
imagine  the  rapidity  with  which  tin  species  of  nmamhetauf 
increased  in  the  slate  after  the  year  1800.  Al  least  tkrae- 
fourths  of  the  existing  capital  have  been  added  saieo  llait  fm 
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iiBdt  moA  a  new  amnMticm  hM  beeft  owakeiied  in  nlmott  ewry 
•iher  pormit.  Common  iaboureri,  diggen  of  canals,  hunlMr 
■MidMmtB,  dealers  in  hardware,  brass  and  iron  fonnder% 
bovners  of  lime»  carpenters,  masons,  carriers,  waggoners,  sel> 
lets  of  wood,  and  blacksmiths,  are  all  employed  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  by  the  erection  of  a  cotton  mannfactory. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  superintendants,  clerks,  over- 
I,  agents  at  home  and  abroad,  dyers,  and  that  numerous 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  immediately  en- 
g^ped  in  manufacturing  the  yam.  What  is  perhaps  of  stiH 
more  consequence  to  the  general  prosperity,  the  weaving  is 
aU  done  in  private  families ;  and,  being  spread  throughout  a 
eircumference  of  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  and  west  of 
Pkovidence,  engrosses  a  number  of  hands  which  it  would  be 
diflBenlt  to  estimate.  The  agricultural  interest  is  estimated  by 
die  rise  of  land,  the  rise  of  produce,  and  a  nearer  and  readier 
BMurket  For  example,  a  piece  of  land  on  a  mill-stream,  fif^ 
teen  miles  from  Providence,  was  sold  latelv  for  fifteen  bun- 
drod  dollars  an  acre,  which  fifteen  years  ago  could  scareely 
have  been  sold  for  one  hundred.  A  manufactory  of  fifteen 
lumdred  spindles  will  soon  accumulate  a  population  sufficient 
to  form  a  village. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  following  account  of  the  extent  of  onr 
aumnfactures  is  precisely  accurate,  but  it  approaches  as  near 
to  accuracy  as  those  acquainted  with  the  business  can  make  it. 
It  involves  a  tract  of  territorv  alluded  to  above,  none  of  the 
aumnfactories  being  thirty  miles  from  Providence.  Several 
of  them  are  in  Connecticut,  and  several  in  Massachusetts ; 
bat  all  to  which  I  refer  are  owned  by  citizens  of  Rhode- 
Island. 

Witbm  these  limits  there  are  now  in  motion  above  120,000 
8|HDdles.  The  yam  spun  each  week  is  not  far  from  110,000 
poands,  or  5,500,000  pounds  a  year.  This,  mannfactured  int6 
eloith,  tt  worth  8,140,000  dollars.  If  you  deduct  from  tU^ 
ffBB  the  raw  material,  say  6,000,000  pounds,  whidi,  $i  an 
average  of  85  cents  per  pound,  is  1,500,000  doHan,  the  an- 
naal  profit  of  the  Rhode-Island  manufactures  is  6,640,000 
Mlars.  From  this  sum  most  be  farther  deducted  the  ex^ 
psMsw  of  oMuinfiictiiriBg,  the  interest  of  capital,  flee.,  hi  order 
la  asccftain  the  net  profit. 
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The  capital  requisite  to  set  a  spindle  in  motion  is  75  doUan. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  capital  of  this 
state  is  9,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  there  are  three  inveat- 
ments ;  one  in  houses,  lands,  machinery,  &c. ;  another  in  raw 
cotton  and  manufactured  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  wea?en ; 
and  a  third  in  goods  in  the  market. 

The  most  extensive  manufacture  of  wool  in  this  country  has 
just  commenced  its  operations  at  the  north  end  of  Providence. 
It  is  moved  by  a  steam-engine  possessing  the  power  of  thirty 
horses;  and  is  intended  to  manufacture  daily  two  hundred 
yards  of  broadcloth.  None  but  Merino  wool  is  used ;  and  the 
cloths  are  of  the  finest  quality.  Mr.  Sanford  of  Connecticiit 
is  the  superintendant  of  this  business. 

The  use  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  superseding  that  of 
water.    Two  new  engines  will  soon  be  erected  in  Providence. 

On  Rhode-Island  proper  there  are  two  small  wooUen 
manufactories,  and  one  of  cotton  now  erecting.  The  number 
of  sheep  on  this  island,  according  to  an  estimate  made  bj 
three  intelligent  farmers,  is  16,500,  and  is  rapidly  increiiiing« 
Permit  me  to  add,  that  there  is  also  on  this  island  a  ooal^mise 
in  full  operation,  which  employs  about  fifty  hands  through  the 
year. 

In  Patucket  there  is  a  manufacture  of  muskets*  and  in 
Smithfield  one  of  swords.  At  the  latter  place,  also,  the  boti- 
ness  of  plating  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Few  kinds  of  business  have  bc^en  pursued  with  more  spirit, 
or  with  more  success  in  the  United  States,  than  the  priotiQg 
of  books.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  many  large  works 
have  issued  firom  our  presses ;  and  all  of  them  have  foimd 
ample  support  The  Bible  has  gone  through  a  vast  muHitnde 
of  editions,  several  of  them  expensive ;  among  which  are  three 
of  Scott*s  Bible,  and  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's.  The  latter  and  one 
of  the  former  are,  however,  not  yet  finished.  Three  Eim^- 
clopedias  have  been  printed  in  this  country ;  the  British,  tlie 
Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Dr.  Rees.  An  edition  has  proceeded 
far  of  distinguished  British  writers,  in  sixty  volumes.  Pinker- 
ton*s  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  is  another  expensive 
work,  the  engravings  in  which  would  have  been  admired  in 
any  country.  The  American  Ornithology,  executed  in  a  veiy 
superb  style,  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson, 
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and,  it  seemB,  with  ample  encouragement  The  subscription 
price  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  set.  It  has  how- 
OTer  been  completed  in  nine,  instead  of  twelve  volumes.  Our 
best  printing  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  in  Europe 
For  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  expensive  books  printed 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  the  presses  of  Phila- 
ddphia. 

A  great  multitude  of  machines  have  been  invented  in  Ame- 
rica, both  to  abridge  and  perfect  human  labour,  which  are 
honourable  to  the  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  cotton  grin  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney; next  after  this  may  be  placed  his  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  muskets ;  Evans's  machinery  for  manufacturing 
flour :  the  machine  of  Mr.  Perkins  of  Newburyport,  which 
cuts  and  heads  two  hundred  thousand  nails  in  a  day,  and  other 
machines  of  the  same  ingenious  artist ;  that  of  Mr.  Whitte- 
more  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  card-teeth  at  a  single 
operation ;  and  a  stocking  loom  (the  name  of  the  inventor  un- 
known to  me),  which  wOl  weave  six  stockings  in  a  day.  To 
these  might  be  added  an  almost  endless  train  of  others,  ap- 
pfied  to  various  purposes  of  life. 

The  fabrics  of  the  loom  woven  here  are  chiefly  those  which 
are  worn  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind.  Beau- 
tiful cloths  are  however  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
of  such  a  quality  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  super- 
fine cloths  of  Europe.  For  these,  the  Merino  sheep  furnish 
the  material.  Happily  for  us,  this  useful  animal,  instead  of 
dedimng,  as  was  expected,  has  visibly  improved  in  our  pas- 
tures ;  having  increased  both  in  its  size  and  the  quantity  of  its 
wool  For  the  introduction  of  this  invaluable  breed,  the 
United  States  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  David  Hum- 
phries, formeriy  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  courts  of  lia- 
bon  and  Madrid.  They  are  now,  together  with  the  cross- 
breeds. Ailing  the  country. 

I  am.  Sir,  fltc. 
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LETTER   I. 

Tk4  Siaie  of  Massachuseits.     Its  Boundaries^  Population, 

and  Government. 

Dbar  Sir; 

I  A  M  now  quitting  Massachusetts,  and  will  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  some  general  observations  to 
you  concerning  this  state,  the  largest  in  New- England  ;  and» 
when  considered  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territory,  population, 
wealth,  power,  commerce,  and  advancement  in  civilization, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  American  Union. 

The  topogpraphy  of  this  state  has  been  already  suflBcientiy 
exhibited,  except  in  a  small  number  of  particulars,  which  will 
hereafter  be  occasionallv  mentioned. 

Massachusetts  Proper  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Berkshire  begins  at  the  western  boundary :  Hampshire  *  and 
Worcester  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  state  fifty  miles, 
and  are  entirely  inland.  Middlesex,  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  Worcester,  touches  the  ocean  at  its  south-eastern 
corner.  Essex,  the  north-eastern  county,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
and  Plymouth,  are  bordered  by  Massachusetts'- Bay.  Barn- 
stable is  washed  on  one  side  by  this  bay,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  ocean.  Bristol  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  ocean. 
Dnke^s  County  is  formed  by  Martha's  Mneyard  and  the 
Elisabeth  Isles,  and  the  county  of  Nantucket  consists  of  the 
bland  of  that  name.    The  three  inland  counties  contain  177,002 

*  Since  dinik><J  into  three  ci)untiei>. 
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inhubitantR  :  the  maritime  counties  294,948.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  amounting  to  76,275,  live  all 
witliin  less  than  twenty-five  miles  of  Connecticut  river,  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  county  from  north  to  soudi, 
and  furnishes  a  conveyance  for  their  produce  to  the  ocean. 
Tliose  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  upon  its  western  limit,  are 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Hudson.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester  countv  are  not  more 
remote  from  the  harbour  of  Providence. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  divided  by  nature  in  the  following 
manner :  the  Taghkannuc  range ;  the  valley  of  the  Hooesten- 
nuc  ;  the  Grt^en  Mountain  range  ;  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut ;  the  Lyme  range ;  a  tract  formed  of  hills  and  vallies, 
reacJiing  from  their  eastern  base  to  the  ocean ;  and  a  tract  of 
sandv  ground,  spreading  from  Bridgewater  to  the  ocean,  both 
eastward  and  southward,  chiefly  formed  into  extensive  plains, 
but  rising  in  several  places  into  hills,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderdble  height,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Barnstable. 

Massachusetts  is  subdivided  into  290  townships,  of  which 

Bt'rkshire  contains  32  townships,  and  35,907  inhabitants ; 
Hampshire  64  townships,  and  76,275  inhabitants ;  Woioester 
51  townships,  and  64,910  inhabitants;  Middlesex  44  town- 
ships, and  52,780  inhabitants ;  Essex  23  townships,  and  71,888 
inhabitants ;  Suffolk  2  townships,  and  34,381  inhabitants ; 
Ndrfolk  22  townships,  and  31,245  inhabitants.  Plymouth  18 
townships,  and  35,16!)  inhabitants;  Bristol  16  townships,  and 
«)7J(i8  inhabitants;  Barnstable  14  townships,  and  22,211  in- 
liabitiuits  ;  Duke's  3  townships,  and  3,290  inhabitants ;  Nu* 
tucket  1  township,  and  6,807  inhabitants:  total  290  town- 
ships, and  472,040*  inhabitants. 

There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  these  inha- 
bitants, which  are  not  marked  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the 
course  of  these  letters.  Those  of  Berkshfare,  Hanpshke,  and 
Worcester  so  much  resemble  their  neighbours  bordering  npon 
them  in  Connecticut,  that  a  traveller  is  conscious  of  no  sen- 
sible change  when  he  passes  within  these  limits  from  one  state 
into  the  other.  The  only  general  characteristical  dillerenee 
M hith  I  have  observed  is,  that  the  people  of 
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are  somewhat  more  ardent,  unpassioned,  and  sudden,  in  both 
their  feelings  and  actions,  than  those  of  Connecticut. 

The  produce  of  Massachusetts  is  exactly  the  same  with  that 
of  Connecticut.  The  tender  fruits  are,  howerer,  somewhat 
leas  prosperous,  and  are  cultivated  with  more  diflkulty. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  b  formed  into  three  in- 
dependent branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciaL 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  containing  forty  members, 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  senate  are  chosen  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April  annually.  The  electors  are  the  male  in- 
habitants, twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  having  a  freehold 
estate,  within  the  commonwealth,  of  the  annual  income  of  ten 
dollars,  or  any  estate  worth  two  hundred.  The  select-men 
preside  in  the  freemen's  meeting. 

The  governor  and  five  of  the  council  examine  the  returns  ct 
votes  taken  6t>m  the  town-clerk's  offices,  and  made  to  the  se- 
cretary's office,  seventeen  days  before  the  last  Wednesday  m 
May  ;  and  fourteen  days  before  the  said  Wednesday  the  go- 
vernor shall  issue  his  summons  to  such  persons  as  shall  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  each  sena- 
torial district,  to  attend  on  that  day,  and  take  their  seats  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  senate  is  the  final  judge  of  the  election  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

If  the  whole  number  of  senators  shall  not  appear  to  have 
been  dulv  elected,  then  such  as  are  chosen  shall  take  the 
names  of  such  persons  in  the  vacant  district  as  shall  appear  to 
have  the  highest  number  of  votes,  amounting  to  twice  the 
■umber  of  senators  wanting,  and,  with  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shall,  by  a  joint  ballot,  fill  up  the  vacancies ;  and  so  in 
oases  of  vacancy  by  death,  removal,  or  otherwise.  No  person 
can  be  a  senator  who  does  not  possess  a  fireebold  in  hit  own 
right  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  a  personal  estate  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  both  to  the  amount  of  the  same  sum,  and  who 
has  not  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  five  yean 
immediately  preceding  his  election,  and  is  not  at  the  time  an 
inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sixteen  members  make  a  quorum. 

The  senate  is  a  court  to  hear  and  determine  impeachments, 
made  by  the  house  of  representatives  against  any  oflicer  or 
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officers  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  judgment  extends  no 
farther  than  to  removal  from  oflBce,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  or  enjoy  any  place  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  undor  the 
commonwealth. 

Every  corporate  town,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rateable  polls,  may  elect  one  representative,  and  one  more  for 
every  additional  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  rateable  polls. 

Every  representative  is  chosen  by  written  votes ;  must  hacve 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  which  he  is  elected,  one 
year  at  least  inmiediately  preceding  his  election;  and  must 
have  possessed  in  his  own  right  a  freehcdd  worth  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  dollars  within  said  town,  or  other  rateable 
estate  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars. 

When  these  qualifications  cease,  his  right  to  represent  the 
town  ceases. 

Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  annually  in  the  month  of 
May,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  last  Wednesday. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Money  bills  are  originated  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
but  the  senate  may  propose  amendments. 

Sixty  members  make  a  quorum. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  the  judge  of  the  election 
and  qualifications  for  its  members. 

No  senator  or  representative  can  be  arrested,  or  held  to 
bail  on  mesne  process,  while  going  to,  returning  from,  or  at- 
tending the  general  court. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually,  must  have  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  commonwealth  for  seven  years  immediately  pn^ 
ceding  his  election,  and  must  at  the  same  time  be  seised  io 
his  own  right  of  a  freehold  in  the  commonwealth  worth  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars. 

Tht*  governor  is  empowered  to  call  together  the  oooncillori 
of  the  commonwealth  for  the  time  being,  and,  with  a  quonm 
of  said  councillors,  amounting  to  at  least  five*  may  firom 
time  to  time  hold  a  council  for  ordering  and  directiBg  the  af- 
fairs of  the  commonwealth,  agreeably  to  the  constitatioQ  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  governor,  during  the  sessioo  of  the 
general  court,  h  empowered  to  adjourn  or  prorogue  the 
to  iinv  time  whii*h  the  two  honses  shall  desire ;  and  to 


wewwM»  or  tbb  ooTBmiios. 


the  mme  on  the  d^aeod  preoedaig  &elMt 

Magr;  and,  in  tbe  reeeM  of  &e  goieml  coot,  to  pnmKw 

them  from  time  to  time,  not  exeeediag  netf  daj%  io  mtw  omtb 

reoesf:  and  to  caD  tkem  together  fooner  tiMm  tke  tine  to 

wUdi  they  may  be  adioiinied  or  prorogued ;  aad, 

infiMtioiit  difteoper,  or  asy  other  dai^pmNia 

qimeit,  may  direet  the  aemion  to  be  held  at mbm  other,  tke 

moaieoDTeaieDt  pbee. 

The  goTemiMr  ii  CQBunander  io  chief  of  the  auGtiiy  fiHee  of 
the  state  by  aea  md  laiidt  but  caumt  timmymi  any  of  tke  ia- 
habitants  by  sea,  or  oblige  them  to  surch  oot  of  the  liants  of 
the  state,  without  the  eonsent  of  the  general  oomrt,  or  their 
own,  except  where  this  may  be  donanded  for  the  defenee  of 
some  part  of  the  state. 

The  governor  is  empowered  to  pardon  offences,  to  nominate 
all  judicial  oflkers,  the  attorney-general,  soIicitor-geDerBl, 
sheriflb,  coroners,  and  registers  of  probate ;  and,  by  and  widi 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coonsel,  to  appoint  them.  He 
also  commissions  all  military  oflBcers ;  and,  with  the  adiice  of 
council,  appoints  all  oflfeers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  to  be  appomted  by  this  commonwealth. 

No  monies  are  to  be  issued  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
monwealth, except  sums  appropriated  for  the  redemption  of 
biHs  of  credit,  or  treasurer's  notes,  or  for  payment  of  interest 
arising  thereon,  but  by  warrant  under  the  hand  of  the  gover- 
nor for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
comKsl,  agreeably  to  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  general 
court 

The  governor  is  to  have  an  honourable  stated  salary,  of  a 
pansanent  value,  amply  sufficient,  and  established  by  stand- 
ioglaws. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is^  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  governor,  is  always  a  member  o(  the  council,  except  when 
the  chair  of  the  governor  is  vacant,  and  then  he  is  vested  with 
aH  the  powers,  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  the  governor. 

Nina  counaiHors  are  ananally  chosen  among  the  persons  re- 
tuned  for  senators  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  by  the 
joint  ballots  of  the  senators  and  representatives,  assendilad  in 
one  rooai*  If  the  parsons  thus  chosen,  or  any  of  them,  da^ 
dine,  the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  among  the  people 
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at  large.  The  councillors  rank  next  after  the  Kaotenaal-go- 
Temor.  Their  bunnefis  u  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  government. 

Not  more  than  two  councillors  can  be  chosen  ont  of  any 
one  district. 

The  resolutions  and  advice  of  the  conndllon  are  racofdid 
in  a  register,  and  signed  by  the  members  present  TUa  re- 
cord may  be  called  for  at  any  time  by  either  house  of  the  le- 
gislature; and  any  member  of  the  council  may  insert 
opinion  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  minority. 

If  both  the  oflkes  of  governor  and  Ueutenant-govenor 
vacant,  the  council  succeed  to  their  powers. 

No  man  can  hold  the  office  of  treasurer  more  than  five 
years. 

The  courts  in  this  state  are  substantially  the  same  with 
those  in  Connecticut. 

Justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  of  die  courts  of 
common  pleas,  and  judges  of  probate,  hold  their  oflBoes  during 
good  behaviour.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  by  the 
constitution  to  have,  and  actually  have  at  the  present  time, 
honourable  salaries,  which  cannot  be  diminished  daring  their 
continuance  in  office. 

The  state  is  by  the  constitution  obliged  to  uphold  and  en- 
courage the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  in 
which  they  are  taught. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  constitution,  or  rather  of  tlie 
most  importcmt  parts  of  the  constitution,  upon  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts  is  founded.  It  is  prefiMsed  by  a 
declaration  of  rights,  containing  most  of  those  general  piinei- 
pies,  which  the  ablest  jurists  have  agreed  upon  as  fesmtial  to 
a  free  government,  included  in  thirty  articles.  Among  them 
is  this  declaration :  "  The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  for  the  common  defence." 

The  provisions  in  this  constitution  are  few,  and  in  that  re- 
spect are  a  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  framers ;  for  they  are  pro- 
bably most  or  all  that  are  necessary.  Generally,  also,  they 
are  very  good  in  themselves.  There  is,  however,  one  <^ 
them  which  is  singularly  unhappy  :  that  which  rstahlishrs  the 
ratio  of  reproMMitution. 
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-  Tke  Dumber  of  representathres  is  greater  than  diat  of  the 
httperial  parKameDt  of  Chreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  falling  little 
short  of  seren  hundred.  Nothing  can  be  more  preposteroos 
than  to  assemble  such  an  enormoos  multitude  of  men  to  de- 
liberate on  the  interests  of  seTen  hundred  diousand  inhabitants. 
Hds  is  exceedingly  regretted  by  the  people  of  the  state,  but 
cannot  be  altered  until  party  spirit  shaD  have  fallen  from  its 
present  height. 

The  laws  of  this  state  are  generally  simihff  in  their  sub* 
stance  to  those  of  Connecticut  In  the  following  Letter  I  shaD 
mention  a  few  of  its  institutions. 

I  wt^  Sir»  Ado. 


-  I 


LETTER    II. 


Laws  relative  to  Schools  and  the  Qutdijlcmtioms  ^School' 
masters ;  concerning  the  Maintttumce  of  MimiaterM  amd 
the  Establishment  of  Public  Worship.  Early  Laws  for 
the  Support  of  Harvard  College.  Crimes  punished  by 
Death.     Militia. 

Dear  Sir; 

The  system  of  Massachusetts  coDcerning  schoob  is 
the  following :  — 

Evc^ry  town  or  district  in  the  state,  containing  fifty  honse- 
holders,  is  required  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  children 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English  lan- 
guage' and  arithmetic,  six  months  in  each  year.  If  a  town  or 
district  contain  one  hundred  householders,  twelve  months ;  if 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  school  six  months  for  writing,  arith- 
metic, und  orthography,  and  for  the  English  language  one 
school  twelve  months.  If  two  hundred  householders,  a  gram- 
mar si'hool-master,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  languages,  and  an  English  school-master,  each  twehre 
months. 

The  towns  establish  the  school  districts.  The  8elect*meo 
determine  on  the  qualifications,  which  fit  the  children  to  enter 
into  tlu*  grammar  schoob. 

All  instructors  of  the  university,  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools,  and  all  private  instructors,  are  required  to  take  dili- 
g(*nt  care  and  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  the  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  tmth,  love  to 
th(Mr  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance, 
and  all  other  virtues ;  and  to  show  them  the  tendency  of  theae 
virtues  to  secure  the*  bleHsings  of  liberty,  and  the  tendency  of 
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the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  nun.  Sohool-masters  of 
grammar  schools  must  have  received  an  education  at  soma 
college  or  university ;  must  produce  a  certificate  firom  a  learned 
minister,  well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or 
from  two  such  ministers  in  the  vicinity,  that  they  have  reason 
to  believe  him  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice ;  and  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  the  place  where  he 
belongs,  or  firom  the  select-men  of  the  town,  or  firom  the  com- 
mitlee  of  the  parish,  that  to  the  best  of  his  or  their  knowledfe 
he  sustains  a  good  moral  character.  This  certificate  is  unos^ 
cessary  to  a  person  who  is  to  keep  school  in  his  native  place ; 
but  the  select-men  or  committee  are  in  this  case  required  spe- 
cially to  attend  to  his  morak. 

If  a  town  or  district  of  fifty  householders  neglect  this  duty» 
they  are  fined  £10 ;  if  of  one  hundred  householders,  £30;  if 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  householders,  £90 ;  if  of  two  hun- 
dred, for  neglect  of  grammar  school,  £30 ;  and  for  partial 
neglects  proportional  fines  are  inflicted.  These  penalties  are 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  court  of  sessions  for  the  county  to 
which  the  deficient  town  or  district  belongs,  according  to  their 
discretion. 

The  ministers  and  select-men,  or  other  persons  specially 
chosen  for  the  purpose  in  the  towns  or  districts,  are  required 
to  use  their  best  endeavours,  that  the  children  regularly  at- 
tend the  schools,  and  to  visit  them  once  in  every  six  months 
at  least 

With  respect  to  other  schools,  not  contemplated  in  thei9 
provisions,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  a  master  or 
mistress  of  any  school,  and  keep  the  same,  without  obtaining 
a  certificate  as  above,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shillings. 
The  duty  of  every  such  master  or  mistress  is  also  made  the 
same  in  substance  as  above. 

If  a  person,  who  is  not  a  citizen,  shall  keep  a  school  in  the 
commonwealth  for  one  month,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  £20. 

Grand  jurors  are  diligently  to  inquire  and  presentment  make 
of  ail  breaches  and  neglects  of  this  law. 

This  is  in  the  main  an  excellent  law.  It  is  questionaUe^ 
however,  whether  the  number  of  grammar  schook  provided 
for  is  not  greater  than  necessity  or  even  convenience  requires 
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It  would  ako  have  been  better  if  no  penon  beside  a  native 
American  had  been  permitted  to  keep  a  school.  Snch  slioalf 
of  foreigners  have,  since  the  enaction  of  this  law,  been  na- 
tnralized,  that  the  present  exclusion  is  little  more  than  a  dead 
letter. 

Schools  are  as  nnrrersany  kept  in  this  state  as  in  Connec- 
ticut. The  number  of  academies  is  much  greater ;  and,  as  a 
body,  they  are  better  endowed.  Indeed,  the  efforts  of  this 
state  to  promote  useful  knowledge  are  not  exceeded  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  benefit  of  these  efforts  is  realiied 
in  every  comer  of  the  state. 

The  spirit  and  views  of  those,  who  formed  the  constitntion 
of  Massachusetts,  are  fully  as  welt  as  solemnly  disclosed  in  the 
second  and  third  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  These 
I  will  here  recite. 

**  11.  It  is  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  aU  men  in  so- 
ciety, publicly,  and  at  stated  seasons,  to  worship  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe. 
And  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained,  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the  man- 
ner and  season  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science; or  for  his  religious  profession  or  sentiments;  pro- 
vided he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstmct  others 
in  their  religious  worship. 

'*  III.  As  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and 
preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon 
piety,  religion,  and  morality ;  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally 
diffused  through  a  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the  pah> 
lie  worship  of  God,  and  of  public  instmctionB  in  piety,  religioB» 
and  morality:  therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to 
secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  govenunant, 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  thoir 
legislature  with  power  to  authorize  and  reqoire  the  several 
towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic^  or  retigiont 
societies,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for 
the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  rap- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teachers  of  pietj, 
religion,  and  morality,  in  all  cases  where  snch  provisioB  shaU 
not  he  made  voluntarily. 
**  And  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  also  a  right 
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lo»  ssd  do»  invest  tlieir  legislatiure  with  aQthoiity  to  enjoin  up- 
on all  the  subjects  an  attendance  apon  the  instructions  of  the 
public  teachers  aforesaid^  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if  there 
be  any  on  whose  instructions  they  can  conscientiously  and 
conveniently  attend. 

**  Provided  notwithstanding^  that  the  several  towns,  pa- 
rishes, precincts,  and  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies^ 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their 
public  teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for  their  support 
and  maintenance. 

'*  And  all  monies  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  support  of  die 
pubKc  worship  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid,  shall,  if 
he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public 
teacher  or  teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomination, 
provided  there  be  any  whose  instructions  he  attends ;  other- 
wise it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  parish  or  precinct  in  which  the  said  monies 
are  raised. 

"  And  every  denomination  of  ChrisUans,  demeaning  them- 
selves peaceably  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  commonwealth, 
shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  sub- 
ordination of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another  shaD 
ever  be  established  by  law.*^ 

The  laws  respecting  the  settlement  and  support  of  mi- 
nisters,  and  the  building  of  churches,  for  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  public  wor- 
ship, are  in  substance  the  same  with  those  in  Connecticut. 

The  same  observation  is  generally  true  concerning  the  great 
body  of  reg^ulations  adopted  in  this  state  for  its  internal 
government 

CSeserally,  the  mhabitants  are  highly  respectable  for  their 
intelligence,  manners,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  will  suffer  lit- 
tle by  a  comparison  with  most  communities  in  the  woiUL 
They  are  ardent  also  in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  yet  prompt 
IB  obeying  and  supporting  government. 

These  characteristics  of  Massachusetts,  like  those  of  Con- 
neeticttt,  commenced  with  its  settlement.  A  law  for  die  sup- 
port of  schools,  the  substance  of  which  is  foaad  in  that  reci^id 
above,  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  llassaehusetts**Bay  in 
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1654;  another,  to  preevent  breaches  of  the  sabbath,  in  16S2; 
and  a  second  in  1G53.  In  1641  a  law  was  passed,  which  naj 
be  considered  as  a  dedaration  of  ecclesiastical  rights ;  in  1646 
another,  prohibiting  open  opposition  or  contempt  of  ministers 
and  their  preaching  in  any  congregation,  disturbance  of  the 
order  and  peace  of  churches,  and  unnecessary  absence  from 
public  worship.  In  1654  another  law  was  passed,  requiring 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  provide  houses  and  main- 
tenance for  their  ministers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  founding  of  Harvard  college. 
The  first  law  passed  with  respect  to  it  was  enacted  in  the 
year  103(>,  the  second  in  1640,  the  third  in  1642.  These 
established  the  government  of  it  substantially  as  it  is  now 
established,  and  recognize  a  gift  of  £400  from  the  legislature, 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  between 
Charlestown  and  Boston  for  its  support.  In  1650  another 
law  Wcis  passed  by  the  general  court,  granting  £100  a  year  to 
be  paid  to  the  college  out  of  the  public  treasury.  As  a  rea- 
son for  this  gift,  the  general  court  allege  their  fear  lest  they 
should  show  tliemselves  ungrateful  to  God,  and  unfaithful  to 
posterity,  if  so  good  a  semiimry  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
should  fall  to  the  ground  through  any  neglect  of  theirs. 

In  1(>43  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  select-men  of 
every  town  not  to  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  family  as 
that  tlu*  parents  and  masters  should  not  endeavour  to  teach, 
bv  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  servants  to  read 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  know  the  capital  laws.  The 
penalty  for  every  such  neglect  was  twenty  shillings. 

The  self^t-men  were  also  required  by  this  law  to  see  that 
all  masters  of  families  catechised  their  children  and  servants, 
once  a  week  at  least,  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  reKgion ; 
or,  if  unable  to  do  it  themselves,  that  they  should  prociire  it 
to  be  done ;  and  that  they  bring  up  their  children  and  appren- 
tices in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  profitable  for  thenuehret 
and  the  commonwealth,  whenever  thev  were  unable  to  tnoB 
them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments.  If 
masters  of  &milies,  after  suitable  admonition,  refused  or  neg^ 
lecfted  to  perform  these  duties,  then  the  select-men,  with  the 
help  of  two  magistrates  or  the  next  coanty  court,  were  re- 
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qiHpred  to  bind  the  children  and  is^iprentiees  to  other  penoat, 
who  would  perform  these  duties. 

Thirteen  offences  were  made  capital  by  the  original  laws  of 
Massachasetts*-Bay : — 

Idolatry;  witchcraft;  blasphemy;  murder;  bestiality;  so* 
domy;  adultery;  rape;  man-stealing;  false- witness;  cons^ 
vaoy,  or  rebellion  against  the  government ;  cursing  or  smiting 
the  father  or  mother  after  passing  sixteen  yeare  of  age»  unlets 
with  justifying  provocation,  or  with  unohristiaBly  negleet  ii 
education ;  and  filial  rebellion,  after  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  these  were  added,  in  1692, 

High  treason;  concealing  the  death  of  a  bastard  child; 
arson ;  and  piracy. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  particular  law  was  made  against  witch- 
craft. You  will  remember,  that  this  was  the  year  in  which 
the  colony  was  convulsed  by  the  Danvers  witchcraft 

In  the  original  laws  of  Connecticut,  revised  and  published 
by  order  of  the  court  in  1072,  the  former  of  these  lists  is 
adopted,  with  the  addition  of  arson ;  as  are  also  in  substance 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  that  concerning  schools,  and  many 
others;  not  however  without  various  alterations.  No  par- 
ticular law  against  witchcraft  is  found  in  this  statute-booL 
All  the  original  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  Connecticut 
also,  discover  everywhere  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  piety 
and  morality,  of  the  value  of  liberty,  and  of  the  importance  of 
exact  submission  to  government.  In  some  respects  they 
would  now  be  thought  severe,  and  in  my  opinion  are  so.  If 
they  are  considered  with  candour,  and  with  a  due  deference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made, 
and  to  the  existing  opinions  of  the  age,  they  will  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  generally  wise  and  just. 

The  militia  of  this  state  are  on  a  better  footing  than  those 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  They  are  distributed  into  13  di- 
visions, 28  brigades,  and  103  regiments  of  infantry.  The 
cavalry  contains  71  companies,  and  the  artillery  70.  The 
whole  number  included  in  these  several  bodies  is  70,710^. 
The  whole  number  of  white  males  between  16  and  45  was,  in 
1810,  133,354.  exceeding  the  number  of  militia  by  03,644. 

•  1811. 
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The  period  of  Aenrice  is  from  18  to  45.  The  deficiency  b 
partly  made  up  of  persons  between  16  and  18,  and  partly  of 
persons  excused. 

The  militia  are  clad  universaUy  in  a  handsome  uniform,  and 
are  well  armed,  accoutred,  and  disciplined.  The  laws  by 
which  this  body  of  men  are  formed  and  regulated  are,  so  far 
as  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  wise  and  eflScacious ;  and  there 
is  an  uncommon,  if  not  suig^ar,  ambition  and  energy  in  both 
the  oflScers  and  privates  of  whom  the  militia  is  formed. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


PROSPECrs  OF  THE  UNITED  S'l'ATES, 


LETTER   I. 

OpinioHS  of  Foreigners  relative  to  the  future  Prospects  iff 
our  Country.     Bishop  Berkley's   Views  of  this  Subject, 
im  verse.     Extent,  Waters,  Soil,  Productions,  and  Po- 
pulation of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir; 

My  couutrymen,  in  a  variety  of  fugitive  pablicatioii8» 
have  given  the  world  their  views  concerning  the  future  progress 
of  the  American  republic  in  respectability  and  greatness.  Most 
of  these  efforts  have  been  extemporaneous ;  the  result  of  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  thought;  specimens  of  idle  declamation 
rather  than  of  rational  discussion. 

British  writers  have  also  busied  themselves  with  the  same 
subject ;  sometimes  seriously,  at  others  contemptuously.  In 
tlie  nature  of  this  subject  there  is  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  a  proper  object  of  interesting  examination  to  a  philo- 
•opber,  whether  a  politician^  a  moralist,  or  a  divine.  Yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  scarcely  an  individual  on  either 
■de  of  the  Atlantic  has  investigated  it  with  the  degree  or 
with  the  kind  of  attention,  which  is  evidently  demanded  even 
by  subjects  of  very  inferior  magnitude. 

Among  the  foreigners,  who  have  published  their  thoughts 
eoncermng  the  future  destinies  of  this  country,  Berkley^ 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  man  to  whom  few  have  been  equal,  aod 
scarcely  any  superior  in  endowments  or  acquisitions,  has  pub- 
lished his  in  a  small  poem,  inserted  in  his  works,  and  not 
nfiequently  transferred  to  the  pages  of  odier  writers.  This 
roL.  IV.  3  K 
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extraordinary  man,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  these 
Lietters,  and  as  you  mast  have  undoubtedly  known  from  other 
sources,  came  to  America  in  the  year  1732,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  college  in  the  island  of  Bermuda.     During  this  excur- 
sion he  visited  several  parts  of  the  continent;  particularly, 
New-England,  New- York,  New-Jersey,   and  Pennsylvania, 
and  resided  a  considerable  tim<*  at  New-Port  in  Rhode- Island. 
It  is  hardly  neci^ssary  to  observe,  that  the  British  colonies 
were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  exhibited  little  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ordinary  observers.   Berkley  was  not  of  this  class. 
With  the  glance  of  the  eye  he  discovered  more  than  such  ob- 
servers by  the  examination  of  a  life.     Raised  by  the  capacity 
of  his  mind,  and  not  less  by  his  disposition,  far  above  the 
level  where  most  other  men  walk  through  life,  and  standing 
always  on  a  commanding  eminence,  he  took  a  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  exact  survey  of  the  scenes  beneath 
him.     From  such  a  survey  he  derived  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  the  following 

VRRSBS,    ON    THB   PROSPECT    OP    PLANTING   ARTB    AND 

LEARNING    IN    AMRRICA. 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  ui  af(e  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  tlieme, 
In  distant  lands  now  iraits  a  better  time, 

Producinf  subjects  worthy  fiune. 

In  happy  climei,  where  from  the  genial  son 

And  witpn  earth  such  scenes  ensoe, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  uutdunt. 

And  fancied  beautiei  by  the  tnie. 

In  happy  dimes,  the  seat  of  innocence^ 

Where  nature  guides,  and  viitoe  nilas; 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  s«n<H* 

The  pedantry  of  coorti  and  tchook; 

There  shall  he  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  great,  impiring  epic  rage. 

The  witeiC  beads,  and  nobleat  hearta. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay— 
Such  aa  iho  brad  when  fraib  and  yovn^ 
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When  heavenly  flume  did  imimate  her  dey^ 
By  fatore  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  waj: 

The  four  6rst  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day: 

Time's  noblest  ofispring  is  the  last. 

I  know  not  how  Bishop  Berkley,  if  he  were  now  alive, 
woald  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  your  Reviewers.  The 
predictions,  to  which  he  has  subscribed  his  name  and  lent  his 
reputation,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  quite  another  cast 
than  those,  which  these  gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to 
utter  from  the  Trophonian  retreats  in  which  they  reside.  The 
bishop  may,  however,  be  partially  brought  off,  and  his  cha- 
racter in  some  measure  saved  by  the  consideration,  that  he 
has  given  his  prophecy  in  verse,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly 
believed  intentionally  to  have  g^ven  us  fiction,  and  not  sober 
truth. 

The  United  States  of  America,  including  Louisiana,  form 
a  territory  of  1,800,000  square  miles,  or  1,152,000,000  acres; 
a  larger  empire  than  any,  which  the  worid  has  ever  seen, 
except  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese.  This  territory  lies  in  a 
single,  solid  mass ;  in  a  form  as  near  to  a  square  as,  in  a 
region  of  so  great  an  extent,  our  globe  can  well  be  supposed 
to  admit. 

The  climates,  through  which  it  passes,  are  undoubtedly 
those,  which  are  most  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind. 
The  seasons  are  not,  indeed,  tu  mild  as  those  of  Europe  in 
the  same  latitudes ;  and  the  temperature  is  both  higher  and 
lower.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  such  as  to  be  of  any 
material  importance,  either  to  the  health  or  the  happiness  d 
man.  Perhaps  the  defect  is  balanced  by  the  superior  bright- 
ness and  serenity  of  the  sky.  This  extensive  region  is  wefl 
watered.  Throughout  as  great  a  part  of  it  as  of  any  equal 
region  of  the  globe,  and  incomparably  more  than  in  most, 
springs,  brooks,  mill-streams,  and  rivers  abound.  Wells,  ahK>, 
so  far  as  there  has  been  occasion  to  make  experiments,  are 
found  near  tfie  surface,  abounding  in  good  water.  It  is  indeed 
doubted  whether  these  advantages  exist,  in  the  same  degree, 
in  any  other  country  of  the  same  extent 

The  navigation,  supplied  by  tfie  ooean,  lakes,  and  rivers,  1i 
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hardly  excelled.  These  waters  are  so  situated,  that  they 
spread  the  means  of  conveyance,  at  little  distances,  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract.  The  coast,  with  its 
winding,  extends  about  seventeen  hundred  miles.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  furnishes  a  navij^tion  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand.  The  Missouri,  of  which  the  Missis* 
sippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  river,  are  only 
mighty  branches,  is  navigable  almost  four  thousand.  When  to 
these  are  added  the  numerous  navigable  rivers,  which  every- 
where divide  our  coast  into  a  succession  of  peninsulas,  it  will 
easily  be  admitted,  that  few  countries  are  furnished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  with  more  numerous,  more  universally 
difl\ised,  or  more  important  accommodations  of  this  kind. 

The  soil  of  this  vast  region  is  of  every  kind,  and  of  eveiy 
dec^ree  of  fertility.  It  is  also  fitted  to  every  species  of  vege- 
tation found  within  the  same  climates. 

Considerable  tracts  are  lean ;  but  almost  all  of  them  are 
capable  of  being  made  fertile  by  a  skilful  cultivation.  The 
great  mass  is  fertile  by  nature ;  and  the  parts,  which  are  not, 
are  less  in  their  extent  than  the  inhabitants  will  here-after  find 
to  be  necessary  for  furnishing  them  with  timber  and  fuel. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  this  territory,  the  surface  exhi- 
bits all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  landscape. 

The  mineral  productions,  which  it  contains,  are  hitherto  im- 
perfectly known.  Of  the  metak,  we  have  iron  and  lead  in  m- 
exhaustible  quantities.  On  a  more  limited  scale  we  have  dis- 
covered gold,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and  cobalt. 

Coal  mines  are  already  found,  inferior  in  qoality  and  quan- 
tity to  none  in  the  world.  Lime-stone,  marble,  and  gypsum, 
appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Salt  springs  are  wrought  in  con- 
siderable numbers  throughout  a  part  of  the  regions  wUph  lie 
west  of  a  line  drawn  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  Atlantic. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  this  country  is  various,  to  a 
degree  which  it  will  require  many  years  to  ascertain.  Most  of 
the  productions,  which  have  been  thought  valuable  by  man. 
except  a  part  of  those  which  are  the  result  of  agaooltore,  are 
included  in  their  number.  * 

The  artificial  vegetation  extends  to  almost  all  tiie  valuaUe 
productiona  of  die  field  and  the  garden^  and  to  a  graat  ndtt* 
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tilde  of  such  as  are  merely  omamental.  The  sugar-cane  is 
prosperously  cultivated  in  Greor^,  furnishes  a  large  article  of 
commerce  in  Southern  Louisiana,  and  will  soon  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  considered  as  fitted  to  be  a  prosperous 
sugar  country :  a  tract  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  demands  of 
the  inhabitants  for  ages  to  come.  Rice,  indigo,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, all  the  kinds  of  com,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated 
with  ease  and  success.  Silk  is  produced  with  similar  ease  and 
success  in  Connecticut,  and  may  be  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Wool,  of  every  quality,  is  already  furnished  in  great  quantities, 
and  is  increasing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  All  the  domestio 
yniniftU  abound.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  variety  or 
the  plenty  of  fruits. 

The  whole  tract,  which  lies  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Roanoke,  except  the  flat  country  of  Virginia,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  healthy ;  and  all  the  hill  country,  which  is  south 
of  that  river.  The  inhabitants  within  these  extensive  limits 
are  well  made,  robust,  and  hardy ;  and  are  fitted  for  every 
enterprise  which  demands  energy  of  body  or  strength  of  mind. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  amounted,  in  the  year 
1790,  to  3,950,000 ;  in  1800,  to  5,350,066 ;  in  1810,  to 
7,230,514.  In  twenty-five  years  from  1790,  that  is  in  1815, 
they  will  amount,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  to 
8,050.642 ;  that  is,  to  150,642  more  than  double  the  original 
number.  This,  however,  is  short  of  the  real  number,  because 
the  ratio  of  increase  advances  regularly  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression ;  being  least  in  the  first,  and  greatest  in  the  last  of 
the  twenty-five  years.  Accordingly,  during  the  first  term  of 
ten  years,  the  ratio  was  thirty-four  and  a  third  per  cent. ;  and 
in  the  second  ten  years  it  was  thirty-six  and  a  quarter  per 
cent  During  the  remaining  five  it  has  been  greater  stSI; 
although,  as  the  whole  amount  is  unknown,  the  ratio  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated.  Probably  twenty-four  years  may  be 
assumed  as  the  period,  within  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  actually  doubled  their  numbers.  But,  as  I  would 
rather  fall  short  in  my  estimate  of  the  real  number  than  exceed 
it,  I  will  assume  twenty-five  years  as  this  period.  In  the  year 
1835,  the  number  of  the  people  m  the  United  States  will  be 
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10,700,182;  in  1860,  31,400,264;  in  1875,  42,800,688;  in 
1900,  85,610,056 :  and  this,  independently  of  any  additions 
from  abroad ;  the  allowance,  made  at  the  commencement  of 
calculation,  being  much  more  than  a  balance  for  any  such 
With  this  popolation,  our  tenitory  wiQ  allow  nuate 
Aan  thirteen  acres  of  bmd  for  the  support  of  an  indiyidual ; 
or  about  eighly-seven  acres  to  a  fionily,  consisting  of  six  and 
a  half,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  number.  It  will 
Bndoubtedly  be  admitted,  that  thb  quantity  will  be  more  thaa 
ioflkient  foft  the  sustenance  of  soch  a  fiunfly. 

I  am.  Sir,  8lc» 
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LETTER   II. 


Bmierprize,  IngenuUy,  Intelligence,  Meane  af  acquiring 
Knowledge;  Lame,  Morals,  Language,  and  Liberif  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States.  Extent  of  Countrg 
yet  to  be  settled.  Institutions  of  the  Country  in  a  siaie 
of  Improvement.  Increase  of  Evangelical  Religion  and 
Catholicism.     Future  Prospects  of  the  United  States. 

Dbar  Sir; 

In  the  preceding  Letter  I  have  remariLed,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  extensive  regions,  which  form  the  territory 
of  the  American  States,  enjoy  a  salubrious  climate ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  already  thinly  spread  over  it,  are  possessed  of 
vigorous  constitutions.  In  this  manner  they  are  fitted  to  be 
able  defenders  of  their  country,  and  to  encounter  with  snccev 
those  difiiculties,  which  in  the  progress  of  human  Hfe  so  fre- 
quently occur,  and  so  imperiously  demand  firmness  of  body 
as  well  as  resolution.  The  inhabitants  of  no  country,  it  is  bck 
Keved,  unite  more  strength  with  more  agility. 

At  the  same  time  no  people  have  more  enterprise.  There 
are  two  important  facts,  which  demonstrate  this  position  in  die 
dearest  manner.  Antecedently  to  the  commencement  of  the 
restrictive  system  by  our  government,  we  were  the  most  com^ 
mercial  nation  in  the  worid,  except  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Every  comer  of  the  earth  was  visited  by  our  ships,  and  the 
tomage  owned  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  was  probaUy 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  equal  number  of  individuals 
on  the  globe,  unless  where  the  whole,  or  a  great  proportion  of 
them,  were  inhabitants  of  some  great  commercial  city. 

The  other  fact,  in  which  our  enterprise  b  decisively  disco- 
vered, is  the  conversion  of  an  immense  wilderness  into  a  fruil- 
ful  field.  Of  the  magnitude  of  ^ this  work  it  is  not  expected, 
that  Europeans  will  easily  form  adequate  eonceptioiis.     Even 
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diey  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  great ;  although  it  eamot 
be  supposed,  that  they  should  comprehend  its  extent,  withont 
actnal  experience  or  inspection. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  are  the  objects  by  which 
the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  will  for  an  indefinite,  and  it  is 
hoped  for  a  very  long  period  be  principally  demanded* 

My  countrymen  are  also  posiSessed  of  their  full  share  of  ia- 
genuity.  This  you  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  question. 
Were  you  to  reside  in  the  United  States  a  dioit  tone,  aad  to 
make  yourself  an  eye-^tness  of  the  many  new  and  sncoesifnl 
modes  which  they  have. invented  for  the  purpose  of  fiunKtating 
useful  business,  and  which  they  are  every  day  inventing,  the 
question  would  be  at  an  end.  With  this  ingenuity,  they  are 
now  adding  continually  to  the  number,  kind,  and  degree  d 
their  enjoyments ;  reducing  the  prices  of  very  many  of  the 
products  of  human  labour,  and  giving  the  best  proofs  of  still 
more  numerous  and  important  improvements  of  this  nature  to 
be  made  hereafter.  From  this  cause,  to  a  considerable  extenjtk 
is  derived  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  manufactories  of  the 
United  States  have  within  a  few  years  risen  from  small  be- 
ginnings to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  doUarSi. 
From  this  cause,  also,  my  countrymen  have  built  a  vast  num- 
ber of  bridges  over  large  rivers  within  a  little  period ;  and 
have  carried  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  ships  to  a  de* 
gree  of  perfectioo,  which,  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  excelled. 

The  colonization  of  these  states  was  begun  by  civilized  men, 
and  not  by  a  horde  of  hunters  nor  of  shepherds.  Those,  who 
directed  their  affairs,  had  been  educated,  in  many  instances, 
at  universities  of  high  distinction ;  and  brought  with  them  the 
learning,  science,  arts,  and  refinements  of  their  own  country. 
These  men  laid  the  foundation  of  our  state  of  society.  The 
disadvantages,  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  were,  I  ac- 
knowledge, numerous  and  great  Still  they  conveyed  their 
own  views,  spirit,  and  character  into  the  institutions  which 
they  formed,  bo^  literary  and  civil ;  and  sowed  effectually  in 
a  soil,  where  they  could  not  fail  of  taking  root,  the  seeds  of 
future  improvement.  The  fruit,  which  they  have  already 
borne,  has  been  extensive  and  valuable,  and  they  are  now 
promising  to  bear  much  more. 

Among  the  blessings,  which  they  conveyed  to  succeeding 
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gUMUutk>iifl»  the  aniTereal  establisbmeot  of  scbook,  for  the 
edueation  of  eyery  human  being  within  their  precincts,  was 
certainly  of  Tery  high  importance.  In  this  manner  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  thought,  ratiocination,  active  invention,  and 
good  sense,  in  every  one  of  their  descendants,  who  was  will- 
ing to  think.  In  this  manner  they  fitted  them  to  think  and 
judge  as  fireemen,  and  furnished  them  with  the  proper  means 
of  becoming  Christians  upon  the  solid  basis  of  sober  convie- 
tion.  In  a  word,  they  raised  in  this  manner  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  is,  the  character  of  the  many,  of  whom  nations 
aire  everywhere  constituted,  to  a  degree  on  the  scale  of  in- 
telleetual  existence  not  often  reached  by  other  nations. 

The  benefit  under  consideration  has  been  chiefly  realized,* 
hitherto,  by  the  people  of  New- England  ;  but  is  fast  diffbnng 
itself,  and  at  no  g^at  distance  of  time  will  in  all  probability 
be  actually  difiused,  throughout  the  Union. 

In  most  of  tiie  mechanical,  and  many  of  tiie  manufacturing 
arts,  our  workmen  have  already  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  skill,  and  the  products  of  their  labour  continually  enter 
the  markets  with  success.  In  these  and  other  useful  pursuits 
we  are  also  improving  with  a  rapidity,  which  is  honourable 
both  to  the  industry  and  the  ingenuity  of  my  countrymen. 

The  circle  of  literature  and  science,  taught  at  English  uni- 
versities, is  also  taught  here  ;  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  I  ac- 
knowledge, than  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  one,  which  is  per- 
haps suflBcient  to  satisfy  every  existing  demand  of  utility.  As 
our  state  of  society  advances,  and  these  demands  increase, 
the  scale  of  instruction  is  regulariy  enlarged,  and  witinn  a 
moderate  period  will  probably  reach  the  European  extent. 

Our  laws  are  substantially  the  same  as  yours ;  in  some  in- 
stances worse,  and  in  some  better.  Your  common  law  h 
adopted  "  mutatis  mutandis,"  in  most  of  our  states.  Much  of 
your  written  law  is  copied,  as  to  its  substance,  into  oar  statute 
books.  What  you  make  worse,  from  your  prejudices  in  favour 
of  ancient  customs,  we,  in  cons€K|uence  of  our  freedom  frond 
those  prejudices,  make  better.  What  you  make  better  by  su- 
perior skill,  we,  for  the  want  of  it,  make  worse.  Indeed,  most 
of  our  jurisprudence  is  littie  else  than  a  copy  of  yours. 

The  morals  of  this  country  differ,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
■nterially  in  its  diflerent  parts.     As  a  whole,  they  are,  I  sos- 
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pect,  at  (east  as  good  as  yours,  and  in  the  best  states.  m«rir 
better.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will  in  this  respect 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any  other  countries.  All  the 
same  ohsermiions  are  equally  applicable  to  our  religion.  In* 
deed,  where  die  principles  (^  the  reformation  are  adopted,  it 
can  be  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  religion  and  morals 
are  exactly  parallel  in  their  progress,  morality  b^ing  only 
one  branch  of  religion  thus  understood. 

The  language,  spoken  in  the  United  States,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  of  no  great  importance,  is  the  same.  Tlie  French 
and  Spanish  are  spoken  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Grerman  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  a  few  other  places. 
These,  however,  as  a  part  of  current  speech,  ^I  soon  be  lost 
and  fiiKgotten,  and  the  En^ish,  within  fifty  years  from  the 
pres^it  time,  irill  probably  he  the  only  language  spoken 
throughout  the  American  republic. 

The  white  population  of  this  country  b  univeTBally  free. 
This,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  be  true  of  the  black  population. 
In  1810,  near  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  people  had  been 
emancipated,  or  been  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom.  The  num- 
ber is  annually  increasing.  The  disposition  to  emancipate 
slaves,  and  the  conviction  that  they  ought  to  be  emancipated, 
are  gaining  ground;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  will  spread  wherever  slaves  are  holden.  In  every  other 
respect  our  freedom  is  as  entire  as  that  of  any  country,  ancient 
or  modem. 

If  you  admit  the  justice  of  these  summary  observations,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  no  such  scene  has  hitherto 
been  presented  to  the  eye  of  men  as  that  which  the  American 
states  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit.  The  colonization  of  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  and  of  every  country  occu- 
pying any  great  extent,  has  been  begun,  and  usually  carried 
on,  with  very  few  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  recited. 
The  colonists,  very  generally,  have  been  either  savages,  or  at 
best  but  half  civilized.  Where  they  have  not  been  mere 
hunters  or  shepherds,  or,  in  other  words,  mere  Indians  or 
Tartars,  they  have  had  few  arts,  and  scarcely  any  learning  or 
science.  Long  after  Canada  had  been  settled,  it  did  not  con- 
tain a  single  man  who  could  either  construct  or  tend  a  mill. 
The  whole  colonial  population  of  Europe,  in  its  early  ages,  did 
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Bot  eoBtain  a  aiogle  tribe  of  civiliaed  men,  although  dwy  were 
not  all  in  the  groMest  sense  sayages.  Greece  had  neither 
arts  nor  aeiences  till  she  gained  them  firom  Phoenicaa  and 
Egypt ;  nor  Rome,  till  she  learned  them  firom  Grreeee.  TIm 
first  collection  of  meil»  in  possession  irf*  learning,  laws,  freedom^ 
arts,  and  true  religion,  who  colonized  a  wiMemess,  were  d^ 
ihrad  firom  Great  Britain.  The  event  was  novel ;  its  ooiit»- 
qoences  have  hitherto  been  singular. 

No  less  singular  is  the  field  of  colonization.  In  a  sense  it 
is  a  world.  It  requires  little  forecast  to  peroeiTe,  that  die 
people  of  the  United  States  will  in  their  progress  fill  ahMat 
the  whole  continent  of  North  America ;  popolate,  in  the  end, 
all  the  extensive  regions  which  are  north  of  the  kingdom  ef 
Mexico ;  and  station  themselves,  within  half  a  century,  esi 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  a  tract  largOT  than 
the  whole  Russian  empire ;  and  firom  its  oUmate,  soil,  and 
commercial  advantages,  is  capable  of  supporting  twioe  at 
many  inhabitants. 

This  population,  you  will  observe,  will  consist  of  fteemen ; 
of  men  enlightened  by  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  govenied 
by  equitable  laws,  and  professing  the  Protestant  rehgMNi. 
They  will  of  course  be  intelligent,  refined,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
virtuous  and  happy. 

When  the  descendants  of  Noah  began  to  fill  Persia  and  iti 
environs  with  bhabitants,  "  the  whole  earth,"  we  are  told, 
**  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech.'*  Such,  substantially, 
is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  colonists  of  this  western  world. 
One  language  will  ultimately  be  spoken  throngfaout  the  vast 
regions,  and  by  the  immense  population  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  only  parallel  tact  is  found  in  the  empire  of  ChiHi, 
that  is,  in  China  Proper.  In  less  than  two  centuries  the  ^ 
pulation  of  the  American  states  will  in  all  probability  exceed 
that  of  China ;  and  the  extent  of  territory,  ooenpied  by  it,  wiU 
be  quadrupled.  Hie  language,  spoken  in  it,  is  wonderfisDy 
superior  to  that  of  the  CUnese.  It  is  wiittm  with  alphabetiodl 
letters.  It  already  indudea  aeariy  all  the  leannag  and  seienoe, 
and,  generally,  all  the  useful  infonnation  found  in  the  woiM. 
In  words,  which  denote  different  ideas,  it  is  BKvre  eopiemi 
than  any  other.  The  people  of  tUs  eovntvy  wiB,  thereliusg, 
e^joy  advantages  in  their  iateroonrse  with  earii  other,  and  hi 
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their  access  to  fountains  of  knowledge  and  improTemeot, 
n^ch  were  never  enjoyed  by  so  extensive  a  population.  The 
Bnssian  empire  will  soon  contain,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say  it  already  contains,  a  very  numerous  population. 
Beside  other  disadvantages  under  which  it  labours,  it  must, 
for  a  considerable  period  at  least,  struggle  with  the  serious 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  great  diversity  of  its  languages. 
Here  there  will  be  but  one  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from  our 
experience  hitherto,  it  will  probably  be  spoken  with  hardly  a 
dialectic  variation.  Let, me  request  you  to  contemplate  this 
snbject  for  a  moment.  Consider  how  many  minds  will  here 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  single  interesting  book,  on  any  and  every 
important  subject  of  information.  How  many  useful  thoughts 
will  be  started  at  once  by  every  serious  advancement  in  know- 
ledge. What  strong  motives  to  intellectual  ex^tion  will  be 
awakened  by  the  amplitude  of  the  field  of  mental  labour,  by 
the  midtitude  of  those  who  will  read,  examine,  and,  in  cases 
of  real  merit,  approve.  How  vast  will  seem  the  prospect  oi 
usefulness  to  the  writer,  who  feels  that -he  is  to  labour  for  such 
a  multitude ;  and  that  he  is  to  write  in  a  language,  which  every 
one  of  them  can  understand.  Must  we  not  believe,  that  the 
mind  will  put  forth  all  its  powers ;  that  its  views  will  be  un- 
usually expanded  and  dignified ;  and  that  its  efforts  will  par> 
take  largely  of  that  energy  and  ardour,  with  which  the  naviga- 
tors of  Europe  formerly  pursued  discoveries  in  the  western 
world,  or  with  which  warriors  have  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  eastern? 

The  prospect,  which  here  opens  to  the  eye  of  contempla- 
tion, is  certainly  extraordinary :  I  think  it  is  singular.  Al- 
most all  our  institutions,  perhaps  all  which  deserve  to  be  per- 
manent, have,  with  as  much  regularity  as  seems  compatible 
with  the  present  state  of  mankind,  been  in  a  course  of  im- 
provement. Manners,  laws,  learning,  and  in  some  respects 
religion,  may  be  justly  considered  as  being  novo  progressive. 
The  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  liberal  arts,  literature, 
and  science,  are  at  the  present  time  advanced,  upon  the 
whole,  beyond  any  preceding  attainments.  Agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  are  better  understood,  and  more  skilfully 
pursued.  Roads,  bridges,  and  canals  are  multiplied,  and 
eoBstructed  in  a  better  manner.     The  number  of  schools  and 
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colleges  18  increasing;  and  those,  which  aheady  exist,  aie 
more  successfully  directed.  Judicial  proceedings  are  daSjr 
becoming  more  accurate,  and  more  conformed  to  the  best 
principles  of  legal  science ;  and  political  measures,  althongii 
for  some  time  past  in  a  state  of  deterioration,  are  yet  teaching 
us  several  valuable  lessons,  out  of  which  improvement  will  one 
day  spring.  In  spite  of  the  pride  of  self-consistency,  it  is  now 
acknowledged,  by  those  who  are  most  opposed  to  makmg  the 
acknowledgment,  that  a  navy  is  the  proper  means  of  onr  de^ 
fence  and  safety  ;  that  our  principal  harbours  ought  to  be  for- 
tified ;  that  our  form  of  government  is  ill  suited  to  offenaiTe 
war ;  and  that,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  war,  taxes  are 
indispensable.  We  are  also  learning,  though  it  must  be  coi^ 
fessed  by  slower  degrees,  that  we  are  not  so  much  wiser  aad 
better  than  the  rest  of  mankind  as  many  of  our  people  luive 
heretofore  believed,  or  at  least  professed  to  believe.  Persona 
of  this  cast  are  beginning  to  suspect,  that  modesty  is  one  ex> 
cellence  of  the  human  character,  and  a  proof  of  other  excet 
lencies  ;  and  that  boasting  furnishes  fewer  and  smaller  claims 
to  respect  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  imagine.  TUa 
melioration  of  our  character  will  undoubtedly  make  a  slow* 
progress,  yet  I  believe  it  is  really  progressive.  The  religMMM 
part  of  the  community,  also,  are  evidently  assuming  a  higlnr 
character.  A  Catholicism,  heretofore  not  generally  cherished 
by  religious  men,  a  Catholicism  real  and  evangelical,  far  re- 
moved from  that  gross  indifference  to  truth  and  falsehood,  to 
right  and  wrong,  so  often  boasted  of  under  the  sacred  oaoM 
of  Catholicism,  is  fostered  and  exercised  extensively  by  men 
of  real  piety.  The  **  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin* 
makes  a  less,  and  "jadgment,  mercy,  and  faith**  make  m 
much  more  prominent  appearance  on  the  roll  of  Christian  at» 
tributes.  The  minds  of  good  men  are  becoming  more  expaa* 
sive,  their  prejudices  are  beginning  to  disappear,  and  the  be* 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel  is  exhibiting  itself  in  its  own  proper 
character  with  vigour  and  success.  Seen  in  a  Bght  nuxe  Hb 
own,  and  operating  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  its  nature,  it 
is  claiming  higher  respect  from  mankind,  and  daily  finds  its 
daims  more  and  more  readily  acknowledged.  The  weri^ 
bad  as  it  is,  is  willing  that  Christians,  in  some  modes 
shonld  do  good ;  and  to  do  good  has,  to  a  coi 
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tent,  l>ecome  their  faTonrite,  and  even  their  acknowledged  em- 
ployment. 

With  all  the<ie  objects  in  view,  you  will  suflTer  me  to  indulge 
the  feelings  of  an  American,  while  1  contemplate  the  prospect 
which  futurity  presents  concerning  my  country.  Permit  me 
to  remind  you  of  the  extent  of  these  states ;  the  climate,  the 
soil,  the  productions,  the  population  ;  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, their  arts,  commerce,  education,  learning,  science, 
freedom,  laws,  manners,  morals,  and  religion.  Let  me  bring 
to  your  recollection  the  rapid  progress  of  our  population,  the 
progressive  state  in  which  most  of  the  articles,  which  I  have 
recited,  actually  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  the  promise 
which  they  give  of  superior  advancement.  With  these  objects 
in  contemplation,  u  traveller,  passing  through  the  countries 
which  I  have  described,  surveying  the  scenes  which  they 
everywhere  present  to  his  eye,  and  remembering  within  bow 
short  a  period,  and  amid  how  many  difficulties,  they  have 
been  raised  up  in  a  howling  wilderness,  will  think  it  no  extra- 
vagance of  imagination  to  believe,  that  thronghoot  this  vast 
empire  vilhiges  innumerable  will  everywhere  speedily  adorn  its 
siuface  with  the  same  beautv  and  cheerfulness  which  he  be- 
holds  around  him.  To  these  he  will  add  the  flourishing  towns^ 
and  splendid  cities,  which  not  only  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 
but  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  will  in  the  interior  see 
rising  on  their  borders ;  the  seats  of  various  useful  raamifiic- 
tures,  and  of  au  inland  commerce,  resembling  and  excelKiy 
that  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Everywhere  he  will  foresee  neat 
school-houses  stationed  at  little  distances,  diffusing,  each  over 
its  proper  circle,  the  education  necessary  to  every  human  be- 
ing, and  contributing  to  create  a  new  national  character,  by 
elevating  the  minds  of  those  of  whom  the  great  body  of  erefy 
nation  is  formed.  To  these  his  fancy  wiU  add,  at  dirtaneet 
somewhat  greater,  the  vast  collection  of  saperior  schoob,  com- 
municating more  extensive  information  to  a  muhitnde,  less 
indeed,  but  still  very  great.  Within  every  twenty  thonsaad 
square  miles,  his  mind  will  easily  station  a  college,  where  lite- 
rature and  science  will  shed  their  light  upon  a  nomber  of  vo- 
taries, sufficiently  gieat  to  perform  all  the  kinds  of  hanuni 
busint*ss  which  demand  extensive  information.  Nor  will  he 
hesitate,  since  he  sees  thewoik  already  begun,  to  fix  hsra 
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tkeie  seats  of  professional  science ;  in  which  shall  be  taught 
whateTer  is  known  by  man  concerning  medicine,  law,  poUoj, 
and  religion;  or  to  superadd  those  national  institutions,  de- 
signed not  so  much  to  teach,  as  to  adyance,  the  knowledge  of 
man.  From  what  he  has  already  seen,  he  will  easily  anti- 
cipate the  rise  of  temples,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Grod, 
diffusing,  like  so  many  stars,  light  and  splendour  over  Ike 
whole  horizon  of  his  view.  In  these  temples  a  hundred  thou- 
sand enlightened  ministers  of  the  Gospel  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  teach  the  way  of  life,  through  the  Redeemer  of  maa- 
kind,  to  an  equal  number  of  congregations,  containing  at  least 
as  many  millions  of  worshippers ;  of  human  beings,  worship- 
ping»  not  the  idol  Fo,  nor  Juggernaut,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  the 
Sun,  nor  Osiris,  but  Jbhov  AH.  The  ministers  intended  will 
be  such  as  are  enlightened  by  learning  and  science,  and  by  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and  will  illuminate  the 
mass  of  inhabitants,  in  most  lands  and  ages  covered  by  the 
clouds  of  ignorance ;  but  here  enjoying  the  means  of  that  edu- 
cation, which  is  indispensable  to  all  men,  iind  suflicient  to  raise 
them  to  the  proper  character  of  intelligent  beings. 

The  Chinese,  with  very  corrupt  morals,  have,  as  a  nalioii, 
mild  and  gentle  manners.     May  not  such  manners  grow  as 
effectually  out  of  firedom,  intelligence,  and  Christianity,  as  mast 
of  idolatry,  ignorance,  and  slavery  I  Particularly,  will  not  such 
manners  spring  up  irom  these  sources,   if  my  countryman 
should,  as  a  body,  come  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  w«r, 
and  hate  it  accordingly ;  and  should  they,  as  would  be  the  ne- 
eesssary  consequence,  prise  peace  according  to  its  inestimable 
value  I    The  nmnners  of  the  people  of  New-England,  unless 
I  mistake,  are  already  more  gentle,  more  softened,  in  the  mid- 
dla  and  inferior  classes,  than  in  those  of  the  same  chnsea  in 
most  other  countries.     Perhaps,  also,  they  oMNre  generaUy  ife> 
test  war.    The  institutions,  which  have  given  diese  chanm- 
teristies  to  the  people  of  New-£ngland«  will  give  them  to  wmj 
other  people ;  and  these  institutions  are  spreading  both  their 
reputation  and  their  efficacy  through  the  United  States ;  their 
piogress  is  silent  indeed,  and  is  made  amid  many  prejndfaet 
and  difficulties ;  but,  as  I  believe,  is  reaL  Christianity  stamps 
an  immense  value  on  human  life,  as  the  period  in  which  the 
blessings  of  immortality  are  to  be  obtained.     In  this 
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it  externiinutes  duels,  and  all  other  wars,  beside  that,  which  is 
purely  defensive.     From  thvsi*  two  sources  have  arisen  most 
of  the  coarse,  harsh,  ti^er-like  feelings  of  the  humim  mind ; 
and  most  of  that  gross,  odious,  and  brutal  behaviour,  exten- 
sively seen,  both  in  countries  which  call  themselves  civilized. 
and  in  men,  who  challenge  to  themselves  the  character  of 
gentlemen.     Religion  is  plainly  extending  its  influence  over 
these  states,  although  much  less  rapidly  than  every  good  man 
must  wish ;  and,  wherever  it  prevails,  softens  and  humanises, 
both  the  heart  and  behaviour.     That  it  will  hereafter  increase 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time^ 
is  the  general  belief  of  Christians.     That  it  will  first  shed  its 
happy  influence  upon  the  nations,  where  it  already  exists,  may 
be  regarded  us  a  thing  of  course ;  and  here,  certainly,  as  pro- 
bably as  in  any  other  country*.     Should  this  expectation  be 
realized,   both  the  manners    and    the  morals  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  on  the 
scale  of  intellectual  existence   than  the  worid  has  hitherto 
witnessed. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  **  consummation,**  so  **  devoutly  to 
be  wished,"  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  may  be  fairly  ez- 
|K'cted  to  unite  their  efforts  with  those  of  their  brethren,  on 
the  ecistem  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  through  the  world.     Already  they  are  extensively 
and  deeply  engaged  in  sending  the  Gospel,  and  faithful  minis- 
ters to  preach  it,  into  the  "  regions  of  darkness  and  the  sha- 
dow of  death.*'    The  spirit  with  which  this  is  done,  and  the 
exertions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  are,  as  you  have  seen,  nqndly 
increasing.     It  is  diflkult  to  assign  limits  to  their  fntore  pro- 
gress, or  their  future  eflBcacy.     When  we  consider  the  Bam- 
ber  of  those,  who  within  a  few  years  will  in  all  probability  unite 
to  accomplish  this  glorious  object;  when  we  remember  that  the 
eflforts,  made  hitherto,  have  only  invigorated  the  disposition  to 
make  more  and  greater  eflbrts ;  there  will  be  nothing  ronaotic 
in  believing,  that  colleges  here  may  regularly  send  out  their 
quotas  of  missionaries;   or  that  ships,  extensively  freighted 
with  Bibles,  may  convey  these  messengers  of  peace  and  good 
will  over  every  ocean,  and  to  every  benighted  comer  of  the 
flflobe. 

It  will  be  very  naturally  objected  to  tliete  oheerratioUv  that 
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the  American  States  will  soon  be  dissevered,  and  wiU  then 
fdim  separate  empires.  These  empires,  it  will  be  farther  ob- 
served, will  then,  like  those  on  the  eastern  continent,  have  dis- 
cordant interests ;  and,  like  them,  will  of  course  carry  on  a  se- 
ries of  wars,  which  will  partly  prevent,  and  partly  destroy,  that 
«tate  of  prosperity  here  described. 

All  this  may,  I  acknowledge,  be  true ;  and,  possibly,  to  an 
extent  not  even  dreamed  of  by  the  objector.  We  certainly 
have  hitherto  had  sins  enough  to  merit  such  a  punishment,  and 
folly  enough  to  adopt,  and  volimtarily  to  contrive  and  execute, 
the  measures  by  which  it  will  be  effectuated.  The  causes, 
which  to  my  eye  furnish  a  rational  hope  of  brighter  scenes, 
may  cease  to  operate ;  and  the  eera  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  human  race  may  be  more  distant  than  I  have  imagined. 
As  1  have  not  intended  to  prophesy,  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
the  probability,  that  these  conjectures  will  be  verified ;  but 
shall  still  take  the  liberty  of  indulging  hopes,  that  events,  sub- 
stantially like  those  which  I  have  exhibited,  will  be  found  in 
the  future  destinies  of  mv  countrv. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  mere  separation 
of  the  American  empire  into  independent  districts,  will  not, 
of  course,  either  prevent  or  destroy  the  happiness  in  ques- 
tion. It  may  retard  its  advent,  or  preclude  the  perfection 
which  it  might  otherwise  reach;  but  it  may  also  hasten  the 
former,  and  insure  the  latter.  Small  states,  when  safe  from 
foreign  invasion,  have  been  usually  happier  than  great  ones. 
The  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  seem,  hitherto,  to  have 
been  incompetent  to  direct  with  success  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  great  empire,  so  as  to  secure  to  its  inhabitants  that  degree 
of  happiness,  which  has  been  realized  in  states  of  a  moderate 
extent.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  American  territory 
was  intendec  o  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  people 
by  the  divisi  ^  and  their  safety  by  the  union  of  the  states. 
How  far  it  \  «  ^iswer  this  end  is  yet  to  be  proved.  For 
aught   which  can  foresee,   other   divisions,   and    other 

unions,  may  be  essar}*. 

Should   these  'fter    take    place,    New  England   and 

New- York  will,  aL  f  course,  be  united  in  the  same  poli- 

tical body.     The  inb  *  are  now  substantially  one  people. 

Their  interests  of  <    i  d  are  inseparably  blended ;  and 
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